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Environmental rights 


Brazilis suffering from both an economic and a political crisis, but eliminating basic environmental 


protections is no solution. 


the environment, but on paper, at least, many of the country’s 

policies are admirably green. The right to an “ecologically 
balanced environment” is even enshrined in the Brazilian constitution. 
Now, however, a loose-knit coalition of agricultural and industrial 
interests is working to undermine the government’s authority — and 
constitutional obligation — to protect the environment. 

At issue is Brazil's environmental-licensing system, which governs 
infrastructure projects ranging from petrol stations to ports, dams 
and mines. Following international norms, the Brazilian environment 
ministry reviews and assesses such projects to ensure that they follow 
the law and protect the environment without infringing on the rights 
of local communities. This is a cornerstone of modern environmental 
regulation, but pro-business lawmakers are concerned that it is getting 
in the way of progress. 

As discussed in a News story on page 147, a variety of proposals to 
streamline the process have been floated in the Brazilian Congress. 
All are headed in the wrong direction. 

The debate has simmered for years, but conservative lawmakers are 
now capitalizing on the economic recession, corruption scandals and 
political turmoil that have rocked the country in recent years. Many of 
the same business interests were behind the 2012 law that weakened 
protections under Brazil’s 1965 Forest Code, a landmark piece of envi- 
ronmental legislation that governs forested lands across the country. 

Together, these efforts mark a backlash against the regulatory efforts 
that helped Brazil to slash the rate of deforestation to a historic low of 
4,571 square kilometres in 2012. Since then, however, it has gone up 
by more than one-third, and could go higher when Brazil releases the 
numbers for 2016 in the coming days. 

As it stands, the Brazilian government has a national plan for energy 
infrastructure that extends to 2030 and is heavily weighted towards 
hydroelectricity. The problem is that the plan was apparently produced 
with little public input, and contains only a simplistic assessment of the 
environmental and social impacts of installing dams in the Amazon. 
Once dams are formally proposed, they hit a wall of public opposition. 

One solution is to bolster public participation and environmental 
review during such strategic planning processes. This would enable a 
broader dialogue among communities, indigenous groups, companies 
and government officials about where such projects can be placed with 
the least environmental and social impacts. The process could also 
focus on the cumulative impacts across the Amazon biome, rather than 
just the local effects of a particular project. This would take time and 
resources, but it might head off some of the protests and legal challenges 
that afflict so many projects today. 

The idea of instituting strategic environmental assessments was 
included in early drafts of environmental-licensing legislation being 
developed by the environment ministry. This would be a step in the 
right direction. And if Brazil looked broadly at energy options, it might 


B razil has had its ups and downs when it comes to protecting 


also discover that wind and solar electricity offer better opportunities 
in many places around the country, with fewer risks and headaches. 
Hydropower has helped Brazil to maintain a low-carbon footprint 
up until now, but the country should be wary of betting its future on 

rainfall that may shift to another region as the 


“Partnerships planet warms in the coming decades. 

helped to Over the past decade, major beef and soya- 
drive down bean exporters have made commitments 
deforestation, to ensure that they are not contributing to 
and everybody deforestation in Brazil, including by sign- 


benefited. a ing moratoria on the purchase of products 
that come from recently cleared land. Those 
partnerships among businesses, environmentalists and govern- 
ments helped to drive down deforestation, and everybody benefited. 
Today, the powerful agricultural sector continues to grow, despite the 
recession. But Brazil's reputation, as well as that of its most powerful 


industry, is back in the balance. m 


Set prejudice aside 


Fair evaluation of science requires that the work 
is judged onits merits, not on assumptions. 


conceived using a new technique that mixes the DNA from three 
people. This mitochondrial replacement technology seems to 
have eliminated the disease, the group that performed the procedure 
announced in September. The scientists and clinicians at the New Hope 
Fertility Center in Mexico were proud that it happened in their country. 

That pride soon turned sour. Scientists and ethics societies 
elsewhere — who have spent years drawing up guidelines for such 
a procedure — responded to the surprise announcement with criti- 
cism. In interviews and at meetings, researchers and experts raised 
vague doubts about whether the New Hope team had properly 
informed their patients, or whether it had broken laws. They pointed 
out the number of back-alley, questionable stem-cell treatment clin- 
ics that exist in Mexico. The implication was clear: the group that 
did the research had not played by the proper rules, by which they 
meant the rules the experts themselves had agreed. 

New Hope’s clinic in Guadalajara is inspected for quality by federal 
regulators, and the researchers say that an institutional review 
board (IRB) had approved the mitochondrial replacement project 
in accordance with federal law. “Why is an IRB in the UK better than 
ours in Mexico?” medical director Alejandro Chavez-Badiola asked 


lE April, for the first time, a couple gave birth to a healthy baby 
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Nature in an interview. “This is scientific chauvinism.” 

In fairness, the bad impression was exacerbated by the New Hope 
clinic’s decision to announce its news through the popular media 
— complete with a rash comment about the lack of research scru- 
tiny — and at a scientific meeting, rather than publishing in a journal. 
It is true, for example, that the procedure is impossible under current 
US stipulations. But insinuations that research is problematic purely 
because of where it is performed are outdated, damaging and elitist. 

Stereotypes are not uncommon when researchers talk about those in 
a different country. They came into focus last year, for instance, when a 
group of Chinese scientists edited the DNA of a human embryo for the 
first time. Most reporters who asked around will have heard the same 
condescending statements about the supposed lower ethical standards 
in China. It is hard to believe that the same scientists do not make the 
same comments to colleagues and others. 

History can introduce a similar bias. Countries that were denied 
access to antibiotics for decades during the cold war, such as Georgia, 
have years of data on the efficacy of phage therapy — killing 
bacteria with viruses found in the environment. The idea should work, 
but some infectious-disease specialists in countries such as the United 
States and the United Kingdom hesitate to consider the potential of 
phage therapy, largely because it is something that is done in former 
Soviet states and not in ‘modern’ medicine. So the cycle becomes self- 
sustaining, even in the face of rampant antibiotic resistance. 

This is not the sort of criticism that shows up in opinion articles 
or in letters to journals. It is insidious and therefore hard to confront 
directly. But neither is it necessarily malicious or even intentional. 
Like any microaggression, it’s more likely to be implied, in meaning- 
ful statements along the lines of, “Well, it was in Russia, after all...” It 
is dropped into casual conversation with colleagues or mentioned to 
reporters by way of explanation. It is impossible to challenge precisely 
because it is vague and implies ‘they don’t do things our way. 


There is, of course, a level of realism that should apply to the 
capabilities of any single group. Discussions need to be had about 
whether international accord should be reached in certain areas, such 
as the inviolable Declaration of Helsinki rules on human experimen- 
tation. And researchers should not shy away from demanding that 
researchers from any country be open about the ethical and scientific 
underpinnings of their work. 

But assumptions writ large about science in a particular country 
harm relationships and risk creating a backlash. They are also unscien- 

tific in evaluating work on some basis other 


“Assumptions than merit. Asa result, they risk hurting the 
writ large openness that is necessary for international 
about science relationships to succeed. 

ina particular To a large extent, these questions are in the 
country harm eye of the beholder. Primate research is under 


legal threat in several European countries. 
Would critics attack European researchers 
who travel to the United States to continue their work, in the same 
way as researchers who travel to a country with fewer regulations on 
human embryo research? 

For better or worse, legal, ethical and even scientific standards are 
a patchwork and likely to remain so. Many journals try to accommo- 
date this by requiring that an author adheres to his or her own local 
laws and ethical standards. IRBs set specific protocols for human and 
animal research, for instance, on a case-by-case basis, in accordance 
with variables such as state regulations in the United States. 

This patchwork demands international dialogue and an openness 
to achieving understanding and reaching common ground — none of 
which is helped by assumptions and veiled prejudice. Realizing what 
prejudices exist — conscious or not — and then considering whether 
they are valid for the work in question is a necessary step towards the 
fair evaluation of science. m 


relationships.” 


Write on 


Biologists are using more informal language in 
their papers. 


e are not supposed to use first-person pronouns, and 

contractions aren't allowed. These rules also discourage 

unattended anaphoric pronouns and say that split infini- 
tives should be rarely used. And to start a sentence with an initial 
conjunction is as bad as to include a listing expression, and so on. 
Exclamation marks are forbidden! 

The rules of academic writing are many, but they have one intention: 
to avoid informal language, in all its forms. Blogs and social media may 
encourage authors to write it as they say it, but much of what passes for 
scholarly and scientific prose is simply not designed for human ears. 
Academic writing is code, with freedom of expression and emotional 
range curtailed in favour of explicit meaning and a necessary lack of 
ambiguity. If nothing else, it (by which we mean academic writing, for 
those still on the watch for unattended pronouns) is writing that knows 
its audience and gives them what it (the audience) expects. 

But, to use a direct question, another stylistic tool on the banned list, 
is this academic supply and demand still in place? Do the academics of 
the Internet age still communicate as stiffly as their colleagues did at 
the time of the Apollo programme? Or, heaven forbid, has some scruffy 
informality crept into scholarly discourse? 

Yes, and no, according to an illuminating new analysis. Formal 
language is largely intact, the study finds, give or take a mildly more 
tolerant attitude to split infinitives and initial conjunctions. Yet there has 
been an explosion in the use of the first-person pronouns in academic 
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papers by biologists. What, we wondered, is that all about? 

The analysis, published online in the journal English for Specific 
Purposes, looked at the language of academic papers selected at ran- 
dom from several high-impact journals published across a range of 
disciplines in 1965, 1985 and 2015 (K. Hyland and F. Jiang Engl. Specif. 
Purp. http://doi.org/bssn; 2017). If anything, academic publishing in 
applied linguistics and sociology has become slightly more formal. The 
number of informal features included in papers in the major electri- 
cal-engineering journals went up by 9% over the 40 years. But it was 
the eye-catching increase of 24% in biology journals that stood out, 
dominated by a headline threefold increase in words such as I and we. 

Personal pronouns are frowned on in academic text, with many 
guidelines to help novice writers avoid them, chief of which is the use 
of the passive voice (so we did not see something — instead, it was 
seen). One explanation for the rise is that as the passive voice becomes 
less fashionable, one obvious way to restructure sentences is to reach 
for a personal pronoun. 

The passive voice is encouraged in scholarly prose precisely for the 
reasons that dramatists and journalists try to avoid it: it introduces dis- 
tance between the action and the protagonist and between writer and 
reader. This, convention suggests, lends an air of detached objectivity 
to observations and conclusions. It, perhaps, just feels more scientific. 
The increased use of I and we, the study authors suggest, could also 
reflect wider language changes in society, or perhaps is down to the 
increased number of articles written by people for whom English is not 
their first language. They may not feel so acutely the sense that writing 
I or we makes a statement of projected authority. 

Another explanation is more subtle. Perhaps modern biologists, 
under increased pressure and competition, do not feel confident 
that merely stating their case is enough. Personal language builds a 
connection to the reader and helps, ultimately, to persuade. We think 
so. Don't you? m 
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Nature (IUCN) Red List of Threatened Species, which I help 

to compile, just 394 insect species are classed as extinct. That 
figure is ludicrously low — it’s a good bet that several dozen have 
disappeared in the past week or so alone. 

Nobody knows exactly how many invertebrates are vanishing from 
the planet, but estimates range from 1 to 100 per day. These alarm- 
ing numbers don’t touch our hearts. It is comparable to noticing the 
number of deaths in a war without seeing the faces of the fallen. So 
which species are we losing? Is the extinction rate going up or down? 
What could the implications be? The answer to each question is just 
as worrying: we have no idea. 

We need to preserve invertebrates, not only because they provide 
valuable ecosystem services such as pollina- 
tion, pest control and nutrient cycling, but also 
because every single species on Earth has a right 
to exist. Many invertebrate species have amazing 
life histories and are just as charismatic as larger 
animals. Unknown to many, for example, many 
grasshoppers woo mates with elaborate court- 
ship songs and dances. It’s beautiful! 

Targets to assess and protect species already 
exist. The IUCN has set a ‘barometer of life’ goal 
to assess the conservation status of 45,000 inver- 
tebrate species by 2020 (S. N. Stuart et al. Science 
328, 177; 2010). And more broadly, the parties 
to the Convention on Biological Diversity have 
agreed to try to halt biodiversity loss by 2020; pro- 
gress will be discussed at a meeting next month. 

Neither will happen if invertebrate conserva- 
tion continues to rely on volunteers to assess the 
status of most insects. This is a serious issue and 
it demands serious, professional attention. 

Governments, science funders and environmental agencies need to 
invest in one (or, better, several) large centre for invertebrate conser- 
vation that employs many proper entomologists to describe species, 
study their distribution, ecology and threats, and assess their conser- 
vation status. A major objective would be liaising with people on the 
ground to encourage and guide action, build capacity and raise aware- 
ness of the global and national importance of invertebrates. 

Such a centre would probably cost about €10 million (US$11 million) 
to €15 million to establish, and €20 million per year to support. This 
is comparable to the budgets of similar institutions working at the sci- 
ence-policy interface, such as Germany’s Potsdam Institute for Climate 
Impact Research (which has a yearly budget of about €22 million). Con- 
servation of global biodiversity should be worth such amounts, and is 
necessary to allow countries to reach their global conservation targets. 

Nations are willing to invest in conservation: witness the launch 
in 2014 of a €20-million tiger-conservation project supported by the 


A ccording to the International Union for Conservation of 


HUMANITY SPENDS 
ALOT OF MONEY 
SEARCHING FOR 


LIFE IN SPACE, 


BUT WE HAVE NOT 
DESCRIBED 
ONE-TENTH OF THE 


SPECIES ON 
EARTH. 


The insect crisis 
we can’t ignore 


We must start an ambitious and professional global programme to 
explore and preserve invertebrate biodiversity, says Axel Hochkirch. 


German state-owned bank KfW. Although the status of the tiger is 
still of concern, strong efforts in conservation will probably help to 
preserve it. Yet many tiger beetles may go extinct unnoticed. 

Conservationists also need to explore and mobilize support from 
companies that depend on invertebrates as sources of pollination and 
chemical compounds, and even as inspiration for brands and logos. 

Invertebrate extinctions go unnoticed because the number of experts 
who work on most insect groups is extremely low: it has even reached 
zero in many regions and for some insect groups. So although the extinc- 
tion risk of about 18,000 invertebrate species has so far been assessed 
for the IUCN Red List, nearly one-third are classified as ‘data deficient’ 
Many invertebrate species have not been documented since their 
original description, and we have no idea whether they still exist. 

These large knowledge gaps are worrisome 
because we can only preserve what we know. 
Humanity spends a lot of money searching for 
life in space, but we have not described even 
one-tenth of the species on Earth. 

It is often argued that the lack of invertebrate 
conservation is caused by invertebrates’ low pro- 
file compared with charismatic large vertebrates, 
but this is only part of the truth. Many park man- 
agers, rangers and naturalists are very interested 
in invertebrates, but lack the knowledge and 
resources to investigate and protect them. 

Experience shows that conservation action for 
invertebrates often starts as soon as information 
on their identity and threats becomes available. 
The publication of field guides in central and 
northern Europe since the 1980s has led to rapid 
data accumulation, with subsequent publication 
of national red lists and the establishment of con- 
servation projects. We need to spread these steps 
to the species-rich tropical, subtropical and Mediterranean regions. 
Conservation action to protect invertebrates shows rapid results, due 
to the species’ short generations and small geographical ranges. 

One reason for the apparently low number of documented inverte- 
brate extinctions is that scientists are reluctant to declare them. Non- 
existence cannot be proved, and a few species thought to be extinct 
have been rediscovered. Prematurely declaring a species extinct may 
end all conservation efforts and lead to the ‘Romeo error’, whereby 
we give up on a species that actually still exists. That is a concern for 
invertebrates, but there is another Romeo error: some partings are not 
sweet, just sorrow. We should remember that. m 


Axel Hochkirch is chair of the IUCN SSC Invertebrate Conservation 
Subcommittee and co-chair of the IUCN SSC Grasshopper Specialist 
Group. He works at Trier University in Germany. 

e-mail: hochkirch@uni-trier.de 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Fat-molecule drop 
boosts metabolism 


Metabolic health can be 
improved in mice by inhibiting 
the formation of compounds 
called ceramides in fat cells 
under the skin. 

Ceramides are fatty 
molecules that have been 
associated with obesity and 
metabolic disease. Bhagirath 
Chaurasia at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City and his 
colleagues found that obese 
mice that could not make 
ceramides in fat tissue had 
improved energy metabolism. 
The mice also showed 
decreased inflammation and 
increased sensitivity to insulin 
(diminished sensitivity is a 
hallmark of type 2 diabetes). 
The reduction of ceramide 
levels in subcutaneous fat cells 
was linked to a cellular shift 
from an energy-storage mode 
to an energy-burning one. 

The authors also report 
that patients with obesity 
and type 2 diabetes had more 
ceramides in subcutaneous fat 
cells than people of the same 
weight without diabetes. 

Cell Metab. http://doi.org/bsn2 
(2016) 


Thorny devil may 
drink from sand 


A desert lizard survives in 
arid conditions by harvesting 
and drinking water from 
puddles, and possibly even 
from moist sand. 

The Australian thorny 
devil (Moloch horridus, 
pictured) has a micro- 
structured skin surface 
with capillary 


GEOPHYSICS 


Volcano sneaks in magma sideways 


The Mount St Helens volcano in the United 
States has crooked plumbing. Rather than 
sitting above the magma source that feeds it, the 


mountain is off to one side. 


A major eruption in 1980 saw 57 people 
killed by the volcano, which is in Washington 
state. Steven Hansen at the University of New 
Mexico in Albuquerque and his colleagues set 
off explosives around Mount St Helens and 


channels that collect and 
transport water to the animal's 
mouth. Philipp Comanns at 
RWTH Aachen University, 
Germany, and his colleagues 
found that this capillary 
system fills up completely 
when the animal stands ina 
puddle, allowing the lizard to 
drink the water. Conversely, 
when the lizard stands on 
moist sand, the capillary 
network fills to only about 
59% of its capacity, and the 
animal is not able to drink this 
water. But tests of wet sand 

on skin replicas showed that 
moisture can be extracted 
from sand and pulled into the 
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measured the way the seismic waves travelled 
through the ground. They confirmed that the 
rock beneath the mountain is too cold to create 


magma. Instead, the molten rock that feeds the 


capillaries by gravity to fill 
them. 

M. horridus has been 
observed in the wild shovelling 
wet sand onto its back, and the 
authors say this increases the 
contact area between skin and 
sand, boosting the volume of 
water it can collect and drink. 
J. Exp. Biol. 219, 3473-3479 


Cat DNA shaped 
by diet 


Carnivores have experienced 
stronger natural selection than 
plant-eating animals, perhaps 


volcano seems to come from off to the east. 
The sideways plumbing helps to explain why 

the mountain remains active despite lying to the 

west of most neighbouring volcanoes. 

Nature Commun. 7, 13242 (2016) 


because of their limited diet. 
Joo-Hong Yeo at the 
National Institute of Biological 
Resources in the Republic 
of Korea and his colleagues 
compared the genomes of 
18 mammals, including 
carnivores such as leopards, 
omnivores such as humans, 
and herbivores such as giant 
pandas. They found that 
carnivore genomes have lost 
many genes for carbohydrate 
digestion, and share changes 
to genes involved in muscle 
strength and agility, making 
them good hunters. By 
contrast, omnivore and 
herbivore genomes shared 
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fewer adaptations with others 
in their groups, suggesting 
that their diets have imposed 
weaker selection compared 
with that of carnivores. 

Many big cats showed recent 
losses in genetic diversity, 
suggesting that population 
declines may be linked to their 
strict diet. 

Genome Biol. 17,211 (2016) 


ASTROPARTICLE PHYSICS 


Cosmic rays make 
more muons 


Particle showers caused 

by natural ultra-high- 
energy collisions in Earth’s 
atmosphere produce more 
muons — heavier cousins of 
the electron — than current 
physics models can explain. 

Using the Pierre Auger 
Observatory in Argentina, 
Glennys Farrar of New York 
University and her colleagues 
studied showers of particles 
produced when 411 ultra- 
high-energy cosmic rays 
— atomic nuclei thought to 
originate outside the Galaxy 
— collided with air molecules. 
They also studied the 
fluorescent light the cascades 
created. The team found 
that the collisions, which 
are 10 times more energetic 
than those generated at the 
Large Hadron Collider (LHC) 
near Geneva in Switzerland, 
produced 30-60% more 
muons than simulations based 
on LHC results predict. 

The results suggest that 
either the underlying models 
contain flaws, or that physics 
is fundamentally different at 
these higher energies. 

Phys. Rev. Lett. 117, 192001 
(2016) 


Plants transmit 
light down stems 


Plant stems can act like fibre- 
optic cables, piping light from 
above ground down to the 
roots. 

Plants’ roots produce 
proteins that respond to light, 
but it was not clear how light 
reached below the ground. 


Chung-Mo Park of Seoul 
National University, Ian 
Baldwin of the Max Planck 
Institute for Chemical Ecology 
in Jena, Germany, and their 
team investigated this in thale 
cress (Arabidopsis thaliana). 
They found that illuminating 
the plant shoot altered gene 
expression in the roots, even 
when they prevented light 
from shining through the 
soil. Light in the red to near- 
infrared range was efficiently 
conducted through stem and 
root tissues. 

Plants bearing a mutation 
ina light-responsive protein 
called HY5 showed abnormal 
root growth in response to 
shoot illumination, suggesting 
that light-sensing in plants 
is necessary for normal root 
development. 

Sci. Signal. 9, ra106 (2016) 


Legionnaires’ 
strains adapt well 


Bacteria responsible for 
many cases of Legionnaires’ 
disease emerged only in 
recent decades and seem 

to be adapting to human 
environments. 

Legionella pneumophila 
(pictured) is found in aquatic 
environments worldwide 
and can contaminate water 
supplies, causing outbreaks of 


pneumonia that can be fatal. 
A team led by Julian Parkhill 
at the Wellcome Trust Sanger 
Institute in Hinxton, UK, 
and Carmen Buchrieser at 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
sequenced the genomes of 
337 L. pneumophila isolates 
belonging to 5 types that 
cause almost half of all cases 
of Legionnaires’ disease in 
northwest Europe. Sequence 
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analysis suggested that the 
5 types emerged independently 
during the past few decades 
and spread around the world. 
The recent emergence 
and spread of these lineages 
suggests that people infected 
with the bacterium are helping 
to disseminate it and that it is 
adapting to man-made water 
systems, the authors say. 
Genome Res. 26, 1555-1564 
(2016) 


Old apes can’t 
see up close 


The discovery that bonobos 
lose their close vision with 
age, as humans do, offers 
clues to the cause of this visual 
decline. 

Heungjin Ryu of Kyoto 
University in Japan and his 
colleagues took photos of 
14 wild bonobos ranging 
between 11 and 45 years of 
age as they groomed family 
and friends (pictured) — a 
behaviour that requires 
careful inspection. The 
team found that the distance 
from eyes to fingers was 
significantly longer in older 
animals than in younger ones. 
Moreover, a comparison with 
older images of grooming 
for one of the individuals, 
called Ki, showed that the 
distance had increased from 
about 12 centimetres in 2009 
to roughly 17 centimetres 
in 2015. Bonobos tended to 
exhibit this ‘long-sighted’ 
condition, known as 
presbyopia, from about age 40. 

The results suggest that 
presbyopia is caused not by 


human activities such as 
reading and computer work, 
but by natural ageing of the 
primate eye. 

Curr. Biol. 26, R1-R3 (2016) 


FLUID DYNAMICS 


Fluid spills from 
strange straws 


A straw’s shape has a 
counter-intuitive effect on the 
ability of fluids to flow inside 
it, according to a theoretical 
study. 

Ifa cylindrical container 
with open ends is turned on 
its side, a liquid contained 
in it tends to stay inside 
because of surface tension, 
provided the container is 
narrow enough. However, 
Carlos Rascén of Carlos III 
University in Madrid and his 
collaborators have shown 
that fluid in containers with 
certain other shapes — those 
that are elliptical or triangular 
in cross-section, for example 
— will flow out no matter 
how narrow the tubes are. 
The team calculated that 
surface-adhesion forces will 
work together with gravity to 
make fluids spread along the 
entire length of the vessel, and 
ultimately escape. 

The researchers say 
the finding has potential 
applications in microfluidic 
devices, and plan to test their 
predictions experimentally. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://doi.org/bspc (2016) 
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Record smasher 


The world’s most powerful 
particle collider has set a 
new record and surpassed 

its own target for data 
collection. CERN, Europe’s 
particle-physics lab near 
Geneva, Switzerland, 
announced on 1 November 
that the Large Hadron 
Collider (LHC) performed 
around 7 quadrillion (10’°) 
proton-proton collisions 
during its 2016 run, which 
ended on 25 October. This is 
60% higher than its target for 
the period, and the amount of 
data collected by the detectors 
in 2016 exceeded the total for 
2010 to 2015. The LHC will 
now smash together protons 
and lead ions for a month, 
before shutting down until 
May 2017 for repairs and 
upgrades. 


Korean ship launch 


South Korea launched its 
huge new research vessel 
Isabu on 2 November. 

The 5,900-tonne ship is 
substantially larger than the 
country’s previous flagship, 
the 1,422-tonne Onnuri. 
During Isabu’s maiden 
voyage to the northwest 
Pacific Ocean and the Indian 
Ocean, researchers aboard 
will look at the effects of 
climate change on currents 
and study organisms living 
near geothermal springs. The 
vessel, which is equipped 

to perform sea-floor- 
penetrating seismic surveys 
and to collect sediment cores 
up to 30 metres long, heralds 
an expansion of the country’s 
marine-science capabilities. 


Heavy lifter 

China launched its biggest 
rocket yet on 3 November, 
taking it a step closer to 
assembling a permanently 


Delhi choked by worst smog in years 


Delhi has endured several days of heavy 

smog — reportedly the city’s worst in 17 years. 
Measurements at the US embassy in the Indian 
capital showed an air-quality-index value of 
999; around 300 is considered hazardous. 
Levels of harmful particles known as PM, ; 
(those with a diameter of 2.5 micrometres or 
less) reached as high as 762 micrograms per 
cubic metre in a part of the city. The World 
Health Organization gives 25 micrograms 

per cubic metre as a guideline average 

limit. Among the causes blamed have been 


crewed space station and 
sending large probes on 
interplanetary missions. The 
Long March 5 lifted off from 
the Wenchang launch site 

on Hainan Island, carrying 

a spacecraft to test electric 
propulsion systems. The 
launcher’s ten engines provide 
nearly the same lift capacity 
as that of the most powerful 
rocket currently in use, the 
US-built Delta IV Heavy. 
Long March 5 is expected to 
carry a Chinese space station 
into orbit in stages starting 
in 2018. 
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UK pollution case 
A High Court judge has ruled 
that the UK government is 
not doing enough to combat 
air pollution, and is relying 
on over-optimistic pollution 
modelling. ClientEarth, a 
group of environmental law 
activists, argued that the 
environment minister had 
failed to take steps to address 
levels of nitrogen dioxide “as 
soon as possible’, as required 
by European Union law. 
Nitrogen dioxide is largely 


construction dust, rising traffic, the burning 
of agricultural residues in neighbouring states, 
and the Hindu festival of Diwali, during which 
firework celebrations are customary. Delhi's 
government announced several temporary 
emergency measures, including the closure of 
schools for three days, a halt on construction 
and restrictions on the numbers of vehicles on 
roads. Delhi is one of the world’s most polluted 
cities, according to the WHO. Estimates 
suggest that particulate air pollution causes 
one-tenth of the city’s deaths. 


emitted by road vehicles. 
The ruling, handed down on 
2 November, is the second 
defeat on the issue for the 
government in 18 months. 


Plant patents 

The European Commission 
has clarified its legal position 
on whether plant strains 
created using classical 
breeding and selection 
methods are patentable. They 
are not, it announced on 

3 November. That puts the 
European Union at odds with 
the European Patent Office 
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(EPO), which after a long 
battle decided in March last 
year that they were. All EU 
member states belong to the 
EPO, which also has a further 
ten members. The office said 
that it would be considering 
how to align the positions. 
Around 320 applications for 
plant products created with 
biological methods (those 
that do not involve genetic 
engineering) are in the EPO 
pipeline. 


Climate pact begins 
The landmark Paris climate 
agreement, adopted in the 
French capital in December 
2015 after years of complex 
international negotiations, 
officially took effect on 

4 November. One hundred 
nations, accounting for 69% 
of global greenhouse-gas 
emissions, have now formally 
joined the deal, which aims to 
limit global warming to less 
than 2°C above pre-industrial 
levels. The first meeting of 

the 197 parties to the Paris 
agreement is scheduled to take 
place at the United Nations 
Climate Change Conference 
in Marrakesh, Morocco, which 
runs until 18 November. 


ESS iS Ss 
Former NAS chief 


Noted atmospheric chemist 
Ralph Cicerone, who served as 
president of the US National 
Academy of Sciences from 


TREND WATCH 


An online poll answered by 
thousands of Nature readers 
shows that almost two-thirds 


have considered quitting research, 
and that 15% have actually quit. 


The poll accompanied a News 


July 2005 until June this year, 
died on 5 November. Cicerone 
(pictured) was a leading 
advocate for educating the 
public and politicians about 
topical issues such as evolution 
and global warming. He leda 
set of influential reports laying 
out the threats and possible 
responses to climate change. 
In the 1970s, Cicerone helped 
to show that chlorine atoms 
can break apart stratospheric 
ozone — a discovery that 
paved the way for banning 
chlorofluorocarbon 
compounds to protect the 
ozone layer. 


Trial tracker 

A study that used an 
automated tool to trawl 
through thousands of 
records in the world’s leading 
clinical-trials database has 
revealed which drug firms 
and academic institutions 
are failing to publish the 
results of trials. Although 


SHOULD | QUIT? 


the failure is already well 
documented, emerging 
software can perform a more 
comprehensive search than 
was previously possible. Ben 
Goldacre and Anna Powell- 
Smith at the University of 
Oxford, UK, developed 

the tool to search the 
ClinicalTrials.gov database 
for trials that were completed 
at least two years ago. The 
trawl found that, of 26,000 
trials evaluated, 45.2% had 
no published results. The 
work, which has not yet been 
peer reviewed, was published 
on 3 November (A. Powell- 
Smith and B. Goldacre 
F1000Research http://doi. 
org/bsnn; 2016). See page 153 
for more. 


Illegal ivory 

The illegal ivory trade depends 
almost entirely on elephants 
that have been recently killed, 
according to researchers who 
have carbon-dated hundreds 
of seized ivory tusks. Some 
had wondered whether 
corrupt governments were 
contributing to the trade by 
selling off old ivory, bit by 

bit, from stockpiles. Thure 
Cerling at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City and 

his colleagues measured the 
decay of carbon-14 isotopes 
in 231 ivory tusks, confiscated 
between 2002 and 2014, to 
determine when the elephants 
they were taken from had died. 
Their analysis, published on 


Almost two-thirds of Nature’s readers say they have considered 
quitting research; 15% have actually quit. 


Considered quitting research 


Been judged solely on 
your publication count 


Published a paper you’re 
not proud of 


Feature published on 26 October 
(Nature 538, 446-449; 2016). The 
fight for funding was the greatest 
challenge, readers said. Almost 
40% of respondents said that they 
work more than 60 hours a week. 
Many also felt that they lacked 

a work-life balance and that 
progression is judged too heavily 
on publication record. 


Cut corners in your research 


- Poll question: : 
: Have the challenges of - 
! research ever meant — 
: that you have ... 

: (8,820 responses) 


Actually quit research 


Salami-sliced your results 
to get more papers 


None of the above 
0 25 50 75 
Proportion of respondents (%) 


Respondents could choose more than one answer. 


SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


17 NOVEMBER 
Astronauts Peggy 
Whitson and Thomas 
Pesquet and cosmonaut 
Oleg Novitskiy head 

to the International 
Space Station aboard 

a Russian Soyuz craft, 
launching from the 
Baikonur Cosmodrome 
in Kazakhstan. 


22-24 NOVEMBER 
Researchers from 
across disciplines 
discuss the scientific 
and clinical aspects of 
sleep disorders at the 
2016 Sleep Summit in 
London. 
go.nature.com/2fa0xoz 


8 November, found that only 
four specimens were more 
than five years old at the time 
they were seized (T. E. Cerling 
et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://doi.org/bssc; 2016). 


Pp FUNDING 
Social climbing 


The Singapore government 
plans to invest 350 million 
Singapore dollars (US$252 
million) over five years in its 
recently formed Social Science 
Research Council, deputy 
prime minister Tharman 
Shanmugaratnam announced 
on 7 November. The council, 
formed last year, was launched 
to boost social sciences and 
humanities research into 
challenges including social 
integration and spurring 
productivity, as well as to help 
build up local research talent. 
The funding from Singapore's 
Ministry of Education 
represents a 45% increase in 
the ministry's spending on 
these fields compared with 
the previous five years, said 
Shanmugaratnam, who is 
also coordinating minister for 
economic and social policies. 


> NATURE.COM 
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The increasing rate of deforestation in the Brazilian Amazon has driven up the country’s greenhouse-gas emissions. 


Brazil debates loosening 
environmental protections 


Barrage of proposals would allow developers to sidestep environmental reviews. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


nvironmentalists in Brazil are feeling 
EB: heat. Conservative lawmakers want 

to weaken the country’s environmental 
regulations to clear the way for rapid devel- 
opment of energy facilities, mines and agri- 
culture — in the Amazon and beyond. Their 
push comes at a time of economic and political 
turmoil following the impeachment in August 
of former President Dilma Rousseff. 


“It’s an offensive against our regulatory 
system,’ says Mauricio Guetta, an attorney with 
the Socio-Environmental Institute, an advocacy 
group in Sao Paulo. 

More than 20 legislative proposals are 
circulating in the Brazilian Congress to 
loosen regulations governing activities such 
as building roads and hydroelectric dams 
or expanding agricultural businesses. One 
proposed constitutional amendment would 
ensure approval of a project once its developers 


have submitted an environmental-impact 
analysis — essentially eliminating government 
review. That proposal has stalled in the Senate, 
but the government of President Michel Temer 
is developing its own legislation to overhaul the 
environmental-licensing system, which many 
consider ineffective. 

“Something will happen, most probably 
in the wrong direction,’ says Nilvo Silva, a 
former head of the licensing division of the 
Brazilian Institute of Environment and 
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> Renewable Natural Resources, an environ- 
mental-enforcement agency. 

The debate comes during Brazil’s worst 
recession in decades, and follows corruption 
scandals that brought down Rousseff and her 
leftist Workers’ Party. The Brazilian Democratic 
Movement Party has taken the reins but it, too, 
has been tainted. Several cabinet members have 
resigned, and corruption investigations are con- 
tinuing — with Temer in the crosshairs. 

The embattled president has promised 
to maintain Brazil’s environmental agenda, 
including its commitments under the Paris cli- 
mate agreement. But agricultural and business 
interests are pushing back against environmen- 
tal protections set by the Workers’ Party under 
Rousseff’s predecessor, Luiz Inacio Lula da 
Silva, endangering more than a decade of pro- 
gress on issues such as deforestation. 

“They keep paying lip service to environ- 
mental issues, but we cant be confident in the 
implementation of policies,” says Paulo Barreto, 
a senior researcher at the Amazon Institute of 
People and the Environment, an activist group 
in Belém. 

Much of the concern centres on the Ama- 
zon, where the rate of forest loss has increased 
by nearly 36% since 2012. More than 6,200 
square kilometres of land were cleared for 
agriculture in 2015, and many expect that 


number to increase when the 2016 data are 
released next week. The deforestation helped to 
increase Brazil’s overall greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions by 3.5% in 2015, even as emissions from 
the energy sector fell, according to a 27 October 
report by the Climate Observatory, a coalition 
of advocacy groups in Sao Paulo. 

Brazil's environment minister, José Sarney 
Filho, says that some people may be taking 
advantage of the political crisis to clear forest. 
The government has responded by bolstering 
funding to enforce existing laws. “We expect 
that we will once more be on the right track of 
reducing deforestation,” he adds. 

Barreto says that part of the problem stems 
from changes to Brazil’s forest law in 2012 that 
weakened rules and let many landowners off 
the hook for past violations. The latest efforts to 
streamline the environmental licensing system 
would further advance that agenda. 

One project that could be fast-tracked if 
the latest regulatory changes take effect is the 
proposed Volta Grande mine on the Xingu 
River in the Amazonian state of Para, near 
the controversial Belo Monte hydroelectric 
dam. The Volta Grande project, which would 
be Brazil’s largest gold mine, is facing legal 
challenges from independent prosecutors who 
say that the government’ analysis of its social 
and environmental impacts was flawed. 


But it would be difficult to fight such projects 
in the courts if the proposed constitutional 
amendment were enacted, says Raffael Tofoli, 
an ecologist at the State University of Maringa. 

Many scientists and environmentalists 
acknowledge that Brazil's regulatory system is 
slow and often ineffective. The solution is to 
improve environmental assessments, increase 
public participation in environmental reviews 
and give regulators more resources, says Luis 
Sanchez, an engineer at the University of Sao 
Paulo who conducts environmental assess- 
ments. “This is something that could be solved 
without changing the law,” he says. 

It’s not yet clear what solutions Temer’s 
government will propose. Green groups say that 
the environment ministry’s first draft of a pro- 
posal to reform the licensing process expanded 
the focus from individual projects to the social 
and environmental effects of development 
across an entire landscape. But that proposal 
is now circulating among other ministries that 
oversee activities such as mining, energy and 
infrastructure, and some observers say that the 
latest leaked drafts show that the plan is being 
watered down with concessions to industry. 

“We are all waiting for the government 
to present this bill?” says Guetta, “but we 
are seeing the text get worse every day.” = 
SEE EDITORIAL P.139 


Brexit chancellor’s annual 
address ts science nail-biter 


Government’s first Autumn Statement could reveal how it regards science. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


the European Union, science has existed 
under a cloud of uncertainty. The future 
of international collaboration and the mobility 
of scientists is in limbo. And the government 
overhaul that followed the June vote included a 


S ince the United Kingdom voted to leave 


reshuffle of government ministers, the creation 
of two departments to implement Brexit anda 
new prime minister. 

Hints of how the new guard (see ‘Science 
in flux’) regards science could come on 
23 November, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Hammond lays out his 
financial plans in the Autumn Statement. The 


annual address on the nation’s finances will be 
the first from the new ‘Brexit government. 
“The Autumn Statement is a real nail- 
biter for scientists,” says cell biologist 
Jennifer Rohn at University College London, 
an executive board member of the lobby group 
Science is Vital. “In the past, even when we've 
been unsure of the specific outcomes, we've at 
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> Renewable Natural Resources, an environ- 
mental-enforcement agency. 

The debate comes during Brazil’s worst 
recession in decades, and follows corruption 
scandals that brought down Rousseff and her 
leftist Workers’ Party. The Brazilian Democratic 
Movement Party has taken the reins but it, too, 
has been tainted. Several cabinet members have 
resigned, and corruption investigations are con- 
tinuing — with Temer in the crosshairs. 

The embattled president has promised 
to maintain Brazil’s environmental agenda, 
including its commitments under the Paris cli- 
mate agreement. But agricultural and business 
interests are pushing back against environmen- 
tal protections set by the Workers’ Party under 
Rousseff’s predecessor, Luiz Inacio Lula da 
Silva, endangering more than a decade of pro- 
gress on issues such as deforestation. 

“They keep paying lip service to environ- 
mental issues, but we cant be confident in the 
implementation of policies,” says Paulo Barreto, 
a senior researcher at the Amazon Institute of 
People and the Environment, an activist group 
in Belém. 

Much of the concern centres on the Ama- 
zon, where the rate of forest loss has increased 
by nearly 36% since 2012. More than 6,200 
square kilometres of land were cleared for 
agriculture in 2015, and many expect that 


number to increase when the 2016 data are 
released next week. The deforestation helped to 
increase Brazil’s overall greenhouse-gas emis- 
sions by 3.5% in 2015, even as emissions from 
the energy sector fell, according to a 27 October 
report by the Climate Observatory, a coalition 
of advocacy groups in Sao Paulo. 

Brazil's environment minister, José Sarney 
Filho, says that some people may be taking 
advantage of the political crisis to clear forest. 
The government has responded by bolstering 
funding to enforce existing laws. “We expect 
that we will once more be on the right track of 
reducing deforestation,” he adds. 

Barreto says that part of the problem stems 
from changes to Brazil’s forest law in 2012 that 
weakened rules and let many landowners off 
the hook for past violations. The latest efforts to 
streamline the environmental licensing system 
would further advance that agenda. 

One project that could be fast-tracked if 
the latest regulatory changes take effect is the 
proposed Volta Grande mine on the Xingu 
River in the Amazonian state of Para, near 
the controversial Belo Monte hydroelectric 
dam. The Volta Grande project, which would 
be Brazil’s largest gold mine, is facing legal 
challenges from independent prosecutors who 
say that the government’ analysis of its social 
and environmental impacts was flawed. 


But it would be difficult to fight such projects 
in the courts if the proposed constitutional 
amendment were enacted, says Raffael Tofoli, 
an ecologist at the State University of Maringa. 

Many scientists and environmentalists 
acknowledge that Brazil's regulatory system is 
slow and often ineffective. The solution is to 
improve environmental assessments, increase 
public participation in environmental reviews 
and give regulators more resources, says Luis 
Sanchez, an engineer at the University of Sao 
Paulo who conducts environmental assess- 
ments. “This is something that could be solved 
without changing the law,” he says. 

It’s not yet clear what solutions Temer’s 
government will propose. Green groups say that 
the environment ministry’s first draft of a pro- 
posal to reform the licensing process expanded 
the focus from individual projects to the social 
and environmental effects of development 
across an entire landscape. But that proposal 
is now circulating among other ministries that 
oversee activities such as mining, energy and 
infrastructure, and some observers say that the 
latest leaked drafts show that the plan is being 
watered down with concessions to industry. 

“We are all waiting for the government 
to present this bill?” says Guetta, “but we 
are seeing the text get worse every day.” = 
SEE EDITORIAL P.139 


Brexit chancellor’s annual 
address ts science nail-biter 


Government’s first Autumn Statement could reveal how it regards science. 


BY ELIZABETH GIBNEY 


the European Union, science has existed 
under a cloud of uncertainty. The future 
of international collaboration and the mobility 
of scientists is in limbo. And the government 
overhaul that followed the June vote included a 


S ince the United Kingdom voted to leave 


reshuffle of government ministers, the creation 
of two departments to implement Brexit anda 
new prime minister. 

Hints of how the new guard (see ‘Science 
in flux’) regards science could come on 
23 November, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Hammond lays out his 
financial plans in the Autumn Statement. The 


annual address on the nation’s finances will be 
the first from the new ‘Brexit government. 
“The Autumn Statement is a real nail- 
biter for scientists,” says cell biologist 
Jennifer Rohn at University College London, 
an executive board member of the lobby group 
Science is Vital. “In the past, even when we've 
been unsure of the specific outcomes, we've at 
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UK Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip Hammond will make his first financial statement on 23 November. 


least been familiar with the Treasury's general 
stance on the importance of science. With a 
change of guard, everything is up in the air” 

“The signalling of intent is almost more 
important than sums of money that may or 
may not be dished out,’ adds Sarah Main, 
director of the Campaign for Science and 
Engineering in London. “We'll be looking for 
political signals and financial commitments.” 
Main is even “quite hopeful” that a new agenda 
might provide fresh science opportunities. 

Former chancellor George Osborne was 
vocal about the importance of blue-sky 
research, and protected the science budget 
from cuts that hit many areas under his auster- 
ity programme. But he did not increase invest- 
ment in real terms and during his tenure the 
United Kingdom dropped to the bottom of 
the G8 countries in terms of the percentage of 
gross domestic product its government spends 
on research and development (R&D). 

Hammond may be more willing than 
Osborne to spend public money, having 
already announced that he does not plan to 
hit Osborne’s targets for cutting the United 
Kingdom's deficit. Whether this will translate 
into increased funds for science is unclear. 
Stephen Curry, a structural biologist at Impe- 
rial College London and a member of the 
advisory board for Science is Vital, describes 
Hammond — who wanted to remain in the 
EU — asa “fairly steady head”. But he says the 
jury is out on whether he will be a science- 
friendly chancellor. 

Other positive signals come from newly 
appointed business secretary and former 
science minister Greg Clark, who told 
Parliament on 31 October that being at 
“the cutting edge of research and develop- 
ment” was a cornerstone of the new govern- 
ment’s industrial strategy, a range of policies 


aimed at boosting the economy. 

Main sees the strategy as an opportunity 
for the government to increase the country’s 
investment in R&D. “At the moment there's a 
stalemate with both government and industry 
saying the other needs to invest more,’ she says. 
But she cautions that the industrial strategy 
could also tempt the government to predict, 
and then pick, specific ‘winning technologies’ 
to fund, instead of boosting the research base 
more broadly. 

Others doubt that science will be regarded 
as important enough to feature in the Autumn 
Statement. Navigating the path to Brexit 
is “more than a full-time job’, says Kieron 
Flanagan, a science-policy researcher at the 
University of Manchester. He notes that after the 
Brexit vote, it took the government seven weeks 
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to announce that it would guarantee replace- 
ment funding for existing EU-funded research 
projects, even after the United Kingdom leaves 
the EU. “That it took so long to agree on that 
shows they're elsewhere,’ he says. If science is 
mentioned in the statement, he predicts it is 
likely to be “an easy, shiny project to announce” 
rather than anything of substance. 

Funding is only one direction in which 
UK science needs reassurance. “It’s just as 
important for the government to start mak- 
ing friendly noises to our overseas colleagues 
in a way that they distinctly haven't been over 
the past month or two,’ says Curry. The terms 
on which the United Kingdom leaves the EU 
and builds new international relations — to 
be negotiated by two new bodies, the Depart- 
ment for Exiting the European Union and the 
Department for International Trade — will 
dictate whether the country remains part of 
EU research programmes post-Brexit. 

Scientists should also be watching the Brexit 
‘war cabinet; a collection of government min- 
isters that Prime Minister Theresa May has 
tasked with making the ultimate decisions on 
the EU exit, according to leaked documents. 
Although Hammond, Clarke and Damian 
Green — who made the case for why remain- 
ing would be good for universities ahead of the 
referendum — are members, they might find 
themselves sidelined by the half of the com- 
mittee who campaigned to leave the EU, says 
Mike Galsworthy, who is programme director 
for the lobby group Scientists for EU in Lon- 
don. “If there is war within the ‘war’ cabinet, 
then the champions of universities, European 
collaboration and science investment will lose.” 

Main notes that the changing of the guard 
requires organizations like hers to set out the 
value of science to the economy and to society 
all over again. “There is a whole new cast of 
characters now for us to meet with and make 
that case to.” = 


The United Kingdom’s vote to leave the European Union triggered a government 
shake-up. Here are some of the departmental changes and newly appointed 
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BIBLIOMETRICS 


The quiet rise of the 
NIH’s hot new metric 


Biomedical funders worldwide are adopting the US agency’s 
free Relative Citation Ratio to analyse grant outcomes. 


BY GAUTAM NAIK 


little-known algorithm that scores 
At: influence of research articles 

has become an important grant- 
management tool at the world’s largest 
biomedical funding agency, the US National 
Institutes of Health (NIH). 

In 2015, the NIH’s Office for Portfolio 
Analysis (OPA) in Bethesda, Maryland, devised 
the tool to compare the performance of articles 
from different fields more fairly. Now, one of 
the NIH’s biggest institutes is using the metric 
— the Relative Citation Ratio, or RCR — to 
identify whether some types of grant deliver 
more bang for their buck. Other funders have 
adopted the RCR, which the agency offers 
freely online. In the United Kingdom, biomed- 
ical charity the Wellcome Trust is using the 
RCR to analyse its grant outcomes; in Italy, 
Fondazione Telethon, a charity that supports 
research into genetic diseases, is testing the 
RCRas a way to evaluate its funding initiatives. 

“It’s getting a very good reception both 
inside and outside the NIH,” says George 
Santangelo, director of the OPA. Santangelo’s 
team, an 18-strong group of scientists, statis- 
ticians and data wranglers, was founded five 
years ago to devise tools to analyse NIH fund- 
ing opportunities. 

Asked to measure which NIH research has 
had the most influence, the team chose not to 
judge articles simply by the journal in which 


A MEASURE OF INFLUENCE 


they were published. That approach gives 
articles in highly cited journals higher scores, 
but it has acknowledged flaws. An important 
study might be underestimated because it was 
not published in an elite journal, for instance. 
Simply counting citations, meanwhile, fails to 
capture the idea that articles should be judged 
relative to similar papers: an algebra paper with 
a few dozen citations, for example, may have a 
greater impact in mathematics than a widely 
cited cancer study would have in oncology. 

Algorithms that compare articles with others 
in their field are offered by commercial analy- 
sis firms such as Elsevier, but Santangelo’s team 
argue that its metric is technically as good, if not 
superior — and, importantly, more accessible. 
(The NIH has posted help files and its full code 
online.) “No other metric we've seen is as trans- 
parent as RCR,” Santangelo says. 

The algorithm is complex. It defines an arti- 
cle’s research ‘field’ as the cluster of papers that 
it has been co-cited with: a dynamic cohort 
that grows all the time. It then calculates the 
background field’s citation rate — the average 
citations of the field’s journals each year. After 
a few months of accrued citations, an article's 
actual performance can then be benchmarked 
against this background — although in some 
cases one has to wait a year, says Santangelo. 

To put this benchmarking in context, 
the team compares it to how NIH-funded 
papers in the same field and year performed 
(B. I. Hutchins et al. PLOS Biol. 14, e1002541; 


The 15 most-cited papers funded by the US National Institutes of Health in 2014 also score highly on the 
agency’s Relative Citation Ratio (RCR) for measuring influence. But the two are not exactly correlated. 


Highest RCR scores 
@ ‘Diet rapidly and reproducibly alters 
the human gut microbiome’ 600 
Nature 505, 559-563 (2014). 
© ‘Biological insights from 108 a 
schizophrenia-associated genetic loci’ 6 
Nature 511, 421-427 (2014). 8 
6 300 
@ ‘2014 AHA/ACC/HRS guideline for the 
management of patients with atrial 200 
fibrillation’ 
J. Am. Coll. Cardiol. 64, e1-e76 (2014). 100 
@ ‘ProteomeXchange provides globally te) 
coordinated proteomics data 


submission and dissemination’ 
Nature Biotech. 32, 223-226 (2014). 
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2016). This boils everything down to a simple 
number, the RCR. An RCR of 1.0 means that an 
article has had exactly as much influence as the 
median NIH-funded paper in the same year and 
field; 2.0 means a paper has had twice as much 
influence, and so on (see ‘A measure of influ- 
ence’). Anyone can upload PubMed papers at a 
website called iCite to find out their RCR score 
(https://icite.od.nih.gov). 

The new metric has critics. “Our analysis 
shows that it is not better than other indicators,’ 
says Lutz Bornmann, a bibliometric specialist at 
Germany's Max Planck Society in Munich. The 
society has been using at least three other field- 
normalized metrics for several years to evaluate 
its institutions, but has no plans to adopt the 
RCR. It says that the metric is too complicated 
and too restrictive because it has been applied 
only to the PubMed database, which contains 
largely biomedical papers, so doesn't work for 
physical-sciences analysis. 

The RCR, however, is starting to gain ground 
as an analysis tool. At the US National Insti- 
tute of General Medical Sciences (NIGMS) in 
Bethesda, a team used the metric to compare 
the impact of large, multimillion-dollar ‘pro- 
gramme project’ grants — which fund teams of 
researchers — with smaller grants for individ- 
ual principal researchers. Papers produced by 
both grants had similar scores. “It has helped 
us take a very hard look at our support for team 
science,” says NIGMS director Jon Lorsch. 

Another question that the NIGMS asked was 
whether scientists who get more money pro- 
duce better outcomes than those who get less 
funding. Again, when the RCR numbers were 
tallied, it turned out that more NIH money 
didn’t lead to higher-RCR papers. “So maybe 
we shouldnt fund scientists who are already 
well-funded? says Michael Lauer, deputy direc- 
tor for extramural research at the NIH. 

The tool is also catching on outside the NIH. 
Jonathon Kram, a research analyst at the Well- 
come Trust, says that his group uses the RCR to 
analyse grants, and to benchmark the perfor- 
mance of the trust’s funding schemes against 
other funders’ grants. Unlike other normalized 
metrics, he says, the RCR “has a transparent 
methodology and is available free”. 

Software firm UberResearch in Cologne, 
Germany, has built a database of grants awarded 
by some 200 funders, and has begun publish- 
ing RCR scores for each publication in its grant 
database. “We use RCR to better judge the his- 
tory of the researchers listed in our database,” 
says Stephen Leicht, a co-founder of Uber- 
Research. (It is part-owned by Digital Science, 
a firm operated by the Holtzbrinck Publishing 
Group, which hasa share in Nature’s publisher.) 

And Fondazione Telethon, the Italian char- 
ity, says that it is testing the RCR and hopes 
to adopt it. “We are not going to use it to help 
decide funding decisions but more as a tool for 
analysis,” says Lucia Monaco, the charity’s chief 
scientific officer. “We want to make sure that 
every euro we invest is in excellent research.” m 
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Magnetic resonance imaging can be used to study the brain and diagnose brain disorders. 


Public-health goal 
for brain mappers 


World Health Organization asks that findings translate 


into clinical benefits. 


BY SARA REARDON 


ajor brain-mapping projects have 
Mietctes in recent years, as neuro- 

scientists develop new technologies 
to decipher how the brain works. These initia- 
tives focus on understanding the brain, but the 
World Health Organization (WHO) wants to 
ensure that they work to translate their early 
discoveries and technological advances into 
tests and treatments for brain disorders. 

“We think there are side branches from 
projects that could be pursued with a very 
small investment to benefit public health,’ says 
Shekhar Saxena, director of the WHO’s mental- 
health and substance-abuse department. 

Saxena will make that case on 12 November 
at the annual meeting of the Society for Neuro- 
science in San Diego, California — continuing 
a discussion that began in July at the WHO's 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. Among 
the roughly 70 people who attended that first 
meeting were leaders of the major brain initia- 
tives, including the US BRAIN (Brain Research 
through Advancing Innovative Neurotech- 
nologies) Initiative, launched in 2013; the 
European Human Brain Project, started in 
2013; and the Japanese Brain/MINDS project, 
launched in 2014. 

All of these projects focus on basic 
research on the brain or the development of 


sophisticated tools to study it. Clinical applica- 
tions are an ultimate, rather than an immediate, 
goal. But at the Geneva meeting, project leaders 
agreed, in principle, that they should do more 
to adapt brain-imaging technologies for use in 
clinical diagnoses. 

“The WHO is concerned that the emphasis 
on building these very expensive devices could 
worsen the health disparities that we have 
now between the 
developed and under- 


,  “Wereally don’t 
pancreas 1 Moar understand this 
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director of the US 
National Institute 
of Neurological Disorders and Stroke, which 
is part of the BRAIN Initiative. 

For instance, researchers funded by the 
BRAIN Initiative are developing imaging 
procedures to identify every connection in a 
mouse’ brain, or watch neurons fire in a circuit 
in real time (see page 315). Yet versions of these 
technologies that are suitable for use in humans 
are likely to be so expensive and difficult to use 
that they will be available only at a few research 
centres — and not at the average US hospital, 
much less in low-income countries. 

Still, some researchers have found a sweet 
spot at which they can develop clinical imag- 
ing while working to understand the brain — 
even when working with limited equipment in 
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developing countries, Koroshetz says. Gretchen 
Birbeck, a neurologist at the University of 
Rochester in New York, is working in Zambia 
to understand how cerebral malaria can lead to 
epilepsy in children. She uses a magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (MRI) machine to watch how 
neural activity changes over time in the brains 
of children with malaria — and how, in some 
cases, epilepsy emerges. 

Using existing technology, “we can really 
drill down and ask some important scientific 
questions that would have implications much 
more broadly’, Birbeck says. She hopes to do 
so despite using an MRI machine that is only 
about 10% as powerful as those in many US 
hospitals. 

The WHO meeting participants also 
noted that existing technologies — such 
as mobile phones, which are prevalent in 
many developing countries where doctors 
are not — can be used to apply research 
findings to public health. Farrah Mateen, 
a neurologist at Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston who attended the 
WHO's July meeting, has developed a cheap 
cap studded with electroencephalography 
sensors and an app that can identify the brain 
patterns that occur in people with epilepsy 
when they are between seizures. Her study of 
205 people with epilepsy in Bhutan, now in 
review at a journal, showed that the app could 
reliably detect this neural activity — allow- 
ing health-care workers with little training to 
identify the type of epilepsy someone has and 
which drug could best treat it. 

But one big question looms over the WHO's 
push to ensure that brain—mapping projects 
yield clinical benefits: the agency does not fund 
research. Instead, it hopes to convert private 
donors and governments to its way of thinking. 
“We're just going to try to influence the scien- 
tists as well as the funders to see whether there 
could be a better balance between long-term 
outcomes and more short-term, public-health- 
oriented outcomes,’ says Saxena. 

Not everyone is ready to reset their priorities. 
Tetsuo Yamamori, a neuroscientist at RIKEN 
Brain Institute in Saitama and vice project 
leader of the Brain/MINDS project, says that 
its primary goal will remain the same: linking 
behaviour to mapping brain activity in geneti- 
cally engineered marmosets. But he agrees 
that developers of cutting-edge technologies 
should consider how they could be used in 
people. Yamamori adds that he will continue 
to participate in the WHO’s brain-mapping 
discussions. 

Saxena is optimistic that the WHO's lobbying 
will pay off. Eventually, he hopes to establish a 
network of researchers working to transform 
advances in brain research to improvements 
in medicine. “We really don't understand 
this organ,’ he says. “We need to make incre- 
mental advancements, and those need to be 
translated into something actionable in a 
short time” m 
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An ecosystem’s ability to support crops is affected by the bacteria and fungi in the soil. 


| ECOLOGY | 


Mapping Africa’s 
soil microbiome 


Sub-Saharan project could one day help ecosystems resist 
climate change andimprove agriculture. 


BY SARAH WILD 


ne thousand ziplocked bags of soil 
() from ten countries will form the basis 

of the first large-scale survey of the 
microbial life hidden underground in sub- 
Saharan Africa. The leaders of the African soil 
microbiology project hope that the data will 
one day help to drive better agricultural prac- 
tices and to protect ecosystems and crops in 
the face of climate change. 

“Soils are critical and soil health is vital for 
human and animal livelihoods,” says Don 
Cowan, director of the Centre for Microbial 
Ecology and Genomics at the University of 
Pretoria in South Africa. He launched the 
project on 8 October at the consortiums first 
meeting in Pretoria. 

Researchers increasingly recognize the 
importance of soil microbes to ecology and 
agriculture. Some bacteria and fungi colonize 
plant roots, promoting the plant’s growth. A 
diverse population of soil microbes helps to 
regulate an ecosystem’s climate, and main- 
tains the fertility of the soil and its ability to 
support crops. And biotechnology companies 


including Monsanto are testing additives 
that contain soil microbes for their ability to 
improve agricultural productivity. 

Yet the diversity and sheer number of soil 
microbes — as well as the extent to which 
populations vary across the planet — is not 
well understood, says microbial ecologist 
Noah Fierer, who 


researches microbes “Weknow 

in diverse environ- surprisingly 
ments at the Uni- little about 
versity of Colorado _ the soil 


at Boulder. A 2014 
study of Central Park 
in New York revealed that the majority of its 
soil microbes were new to science. “We know 
surprisingly little about the soil microbiome,” 
says Fierer. 

This is particularly true for sub-Saharan 
Africa. South Africa, a scientific leader in 
the region, has a long history of soil science, 
but until now, its researchers have focused on 
soil chemistry rather than soil microbes. An 
understanding of the soil microbiome and 
its effect on crops is especially relevant now 
because microbial communities are expected 


microbiome.” 
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to be affected by climate change. 

Funded by the US Agency for International 
Development (USAID), the African project 
will take samples in South Africa, Namibia, 
Botswana, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Zambia, 
Kenya, Ethiopia, Céte d'Ivoire, and Nigeria. 

The goal of the three-year initiative is to 
create a broad survey of soil chemistry and 
microbiology across a range of regions and 
climates.Its researchers, led by Cowan, will 
use climate, topography and geology to choose 
1,000 sample locations most likely to capture 
the maximum diversity. At each point, scien- 
tists will record data about the area, including 
temperature and altitude, and take photos of the 
site as well as digging the samples, which they 
will send back to Cowan's lab in South Africa. 
Each country is responsible for its own sample 
collection using a standardized method. 

Cowan's team, in collaboration with 
researchers sent from partner countries, will 
extract the DNA from the samples — and 
amplify and sequence sections containing spe- 
cific DNA tags that mark them out as bacteria. 
The researchers expect to find unknown bac- 
terial genomes as well as known ones. In the 
project’s next phase, they will look at soil fungi. 

There are practical challenges ahead. 
Zimbabwe is under US sanctions and not eli- 
gible for USAID support, so Cowan must find 
alternative funding to undertake sampling 
there. And the project may run up against anti- 
biopiracy legislation, which restricts the move- 
ment of samples across borders. “If it proves to 
be impossible to get all the appropriate permits 
from partner nations, we'll just have to leave 
them out,’ says Cowan. 

The project “represents a key step to charting 
the diversity of the soil microbiome and map- 
ping the hidden biodiversity found below 
ground”, says Fierer. Although valuable for 
creating a baseline for further studies, these 
kinds of data can provide only a superficial 
understanding of the microbiome, notes 
plant molecular biologist Simona Radutoiu 
at Aarhus University in Denmark. Her work 
involves in-depth studies of how soil bacte- 
ria interact with plants, which is necessary 
to understand the role of microbes in plant 
health. “This is a very good initiative,’ she 
says, “but is a start and should be continued, 
improved and sustained” 

“The resolution is not great,’ acknowledges 
Cowan, “but the novelty is enormous.” He 
adds: “We don't have the resources to do the 
coverage and analyses that would take the 
project to a more sophisticated level” 

He hopes that the project will develop as 
more African scientists are trained to per- 
form microbiome analyses, allowing more 
samples to be taken and a higher resolution of 
sampling. “We know our partners are strug- 
gling to build cutting-edge labs,” he says. “We 
can't help them build their laboratories, but we 
can bring students here to train them in the 
practicalities.” = 
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Tracker flags failures 
to report trial results 


Computerized search of trial registry lists worst offenders. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


n automated tool has trawled through 
Ass of records on the world’s 

leading clinical-trials database to reveal 
which drug firms and academic institutions are 
not publishing the results of their trials. 

The failure to publish is already well docu- 
mented: multiple studies have variously reported 
that 25-50% of clinical-trial results remain 
unpublished years after the trials are com- 
pleted. But software such as the tool described 
ina paper published online in F1000Research 
(A. Powell-Smith and B. Goldacre, F1000- 
Research http://doi.org/bsnn; 2016) on 
3 November allows for a more comprehen- 
sive search than was previously possible, says 
corresponding author Ben Goldacre, a clinical- 
research fellow at the University of Oxford, UK. 


(The publication has yet to be peer reviewed.) 
Automating the process also means that 

results can be updated regularly, which keeps 

the pressure on trial sponsors who fail to report. 


COMPUTER CHECK 

Goldacre and his Oxford-based co-author, web 
developer Anna Powell-Smith, developed the 
tool to search the ClinicalTrials.gov database 
for trials that were completed at least two years 
ago. The program attempted to match those 
trials with results published in that database or 
in the research repository PubMed. 

Of nearly 26,000 trials evaluated, 45.2% 
had no published results. The team also built a 
website (go.nature.com/2emchhz) that enables 
users to view clinical-trials sponsors in order 
of who is the best — or worst — at publishing 
their results. “If anyone wants to improve their 
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score or improve their ranking, all they have 
to do is publish their results,” says Goldacre. 

Automated analyses are increasingly 
the norm for studies that scan for clinical- 
trial transparency, says Jennifer Miller, a 
medical ethicist at New York University’s 
Langone Medical Center. She points to the 
Good Pharma Scorecard initiative launched 
by Bioethics International, a charity that Miller 
founded. The initiative ranks new drugs and 
companies on clinical-trial transparency on 
the basis of automatic analyses and machine 
learning. But, unlike with Goldacre’s tool, the 
Scorecard team checks work manually and 
confirms findings with clinical-trial sponsors, 
she says. 

Automating the search can lead to a 
sacrifice in precision, Goldacre acknowledges. 
For example, the search might miss published 
results if they are not tagged with a number 
assigned by the Clinical Trials.gov database, or 
if the journal in which they are published is not 
listed in PubMed. 

Despite some discrepancies in how individual 
studies were scored, Goldacre says, the trends 
from his tracker are similar to those previously 
published by manual surveys on smaller sub- 
sets of data. He hopes that the ability to regularly 
update results will incentivize trial sponsors to 
improve. “This is such a serious business,” he 
says. “We need to maintain the pressure.” m 
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HOW 10 DEFEAT DEMENTIA 


The three things that could help 
prevent a meltdown in health-care 
systems worldwide. 


BY ELIE DOLGIN 


here are nota lot of things that could bring 

together people as far apart on the US 

political spectrum as Republican Newt 

Gingrich and Democrat Bob Kerrey. But 
in 2007, after leading a three-year commission 
that looked into the costs of care for elderly 
people, the political rivals came to full agree- 
ment on acommon enemy: dementia. 

At the time, there were fewer than 30 million 
people worldwide diagnosed with the condi- 
tion, but it was clear that the numbers were 
set to explode. By 2050, current predictions 
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suggest, it could reach more than 130 million, 
at which point the cost to US health care alone 
from diseases such as Alzheimer’s will proba- 
bly hit US$1 trillion per year in today’s dollars. 
“We looked at each other and said, “You know, 
if we dont get a grip on Alzheimer’s, we can't 
get anything done because it’s going to drown 
the system,” recalls Gingrich, the former 
speaker of the US House of Representatives. 
He still feels that sense of urgency, and for 
good reason. Funding has not kept pace with 
the scale of the problem; targets for treatments 
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are thin on the ground and poorly understood; 
and more than 200 clinical trials for Alzhei- 
mer’s therapies have been terminated because 
the treatments were ineffective. Of the few 
treatments available, none addresses the 
underlying disease process. “We're faced with 
a tsunami and we're trying to deal with it with 
a bucket,” says Gingrich. 

But this message has begun to reverberate 
around the world, which gives hope to the 
clinicians and scientists. Experts say that the 
coming wave can be calmed with the help of 
just three things: more money for research, 
better diagnostics and drugs, and a victory — 
however small — that would boost morale. 

“What we really need is a success,” says 
Ronald Petersen, a neurologist at Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minnesota. After so many fail- 
ures, one clinical win “would galvanize people's 
interest that this isn’t a hopeless disorder”. 


COST CALCULATIONS 

Dementia is the fifth-biggest cause of death 
in high-income countries, but it is the most 
expensive disease to manage because patients 
require constant, costly care for years. And yet, 
research funding for dementia pales in com- 
parison with that for many other diseases. At 
the US National Institutes of Health (NIH), for 
example, annual funding for dementia in 2015 
was only around $700 million, compared with 
some $2 billion for cardiovascular disease and 
more than $5 billion for cancer. 

One problem is visibility. Other disease 
communities — most notably, people affected 
by breast cancer and HIV/AIDS — have suc- 
cessfully advocated for large pots of dedicated 
research funding. But “there simply wasn't 
any comparable upswell of attention to Alz- 
heimer’s’, says George Vradenburg, chair and 
co-founder of UsAgainstAlzheimer’s, a non- 
profit organization in Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

The biggest reason, he says, is that “the vic- 
tims of the disease hide out”. Dementia mostly 
affects elderly people and is often misconstrued 
as a normal part of ageing; there is a stigma 
attached to the condition, and family care-givers 
are often overworked and exhausted. Few are 
motivated enough to speak up. 

However, social and political awareness has 
increased in the past five years. “We all started 
to work together a lot more, and that helps,” 
says Susan Peschin, chief executive at the Alli- 
ance for Aging Research in Washington DC, 
one of more than 50 non-profit groups in the 
Accelerate Cure/Treatments for Alzheimer’s 
Disease coalition. 

The impact can be seen in government 
investments. France took action first, creat- 
ing a national plan for Alzheimer’s in 2008 
that included €200 million (US$220 million) 
over five years for research. In 2009, the Ger- 
man Centre for Neurodegenerative Diseases 
in Bonn was created with a €66-million 
annual budget. And UK spending on demen- 
tia research more than doubled between 2010 


and 2015, to £66 million (US$82 million). The 
European Union has been dishing out tens of 
millions of euros each year for dementia stud- 
ies through the Innovative Medicines Initiative 
and the Joint Programming process, and Aus- 
tralia is now about halfway through doling out 
its Aus$200-million (US$150-million), five- 
year dementia-research fund. 

“This is a global challenge, and no one 
country will be able to solve the problem,’ says 
Philippe Amouyel, a neurologist and geneticist 
at the University Hospital of Lille in France. 
Yet it’s the United States that has been the big- 
gest backer by far, thanks in part to efforts by 
Gingrich and Kerrey. The NIH’s annual budget 
for Alzheimer’s and other dementias jumped 
in the past year to around $1 billion, and there 


“WERE FACED WITHA 
TSUNAMI AND WE'RE 
TRYING TO DEAL WITHIT 
WITH A BUCKET.” 


is support for a target to double that figure in 
the next few years — even in the fractious US 
political landscape. “Alzheimer’s doesn't care 
what political party you're in,” says Kerrey. 

Two billion dollars is “a reasonable number’, 
says Petersen, who chairs the federal advisory 
board that came up with the target in 2012. 
Now, he adds, the research community just 
needs to work out “what are we going to do 
with it ifin fact we get it?”. 

The answer could depend in large part on the 
fate of a drug called solanezumab, developed by 
Eli Lilly of Indianapolis, Indiana. This antibody- 
based treatment removes the protein amyloid-B, 
which clumps together to form sticky plaques 
in the brains of people with Alzheimer’s. By the 
end of this year, Lilly is expected to announce 
the results ofa 2,100-person clinical trial testing 
whether the drug can slow cognitive decline in 
people with mild Alzheimer’s. It showed pre- 
liminary signs of cognitive benefit in this patient 
population in earlier trials (R. S. Doody et al. 
N. Engl. J. Med. 370, 311-321; 2014), but the 
benefits could disappear in this final stage of 
testing, as has happened for practically every 
other promising compound. 

No one is expecting a cure. If solanezumab 
does delay brain degradation, at best it might 
help people to perform 30-40% better on cog- 
nitive tests than those on a placebo. But even 
such a marginal gain would be a triumph. It 
would show scientists and the drug industry 
that a disease-modifying therapy is at least pos- 
sible. By contrast, another setback could bring 
recent momentum in therapeutic development 
to a halt. 

“This is a fork in the road,” says John 
Hardy, a neurogeneticist at University College 
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London. “This is going to be a very important 
outcome, way beyond the importance for Lilly 
and this particular drug” 

On ascientific level, success for solanezumab 
could lend credence to the much-debated amy- 
loid hypothesis, which posits that the build-up 
of amyloid-f in the brain is one of the triggers 
of Alzheimer’s disease. The previous failure of 
amyloid-clearing agents led many to conclude 
that plaques were a consequence of a process 
in the disease, rather than the cause of it. But 
those in favour of the amyloid hypothesis say 
that the failed drugs were given too late, or to 
people with no amyloid build-up — possibly 
those with a different form of dementia. 

For its latest solanezumab trial, Lilly sought 
out participants with mild cognitive impair- 
ment, and used brain scans and spinal-fluid 
analyses to confirm the presence of amyloid-B 
in their brains. Another company, Biogen in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, took the same 
approach to screening participants in a trial 
of its amyloid-targeting drug aducanumab. 
Earlier this year, a 165-person study reported 
early signs that successfully clearing amyloid-B 
with the Biogen therapy correlated with slower 
cognitive decline (J. Sevigny et al. Nature 537, 
50-56; 2016). 

If those results hold up to further scrutiny, 
“that will at least tell us that amyloid is suffi- 
ciently upstream in the cascade that it deserves 
being targeted and tackled pharmacologically’, 
says Giovanni Frisoni, a clinical neuroscientist 
at the University of Geneva in Switzerland who 
is involved in the drug's testing. 


TO DEFEAT, DELAY 

Although debate over the amyloid hypoth- 
esis continues, interest is growing in earlier 
intervention with drugs that clear the protein. 
Reisa Sperling, a neurologist at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts, 
worries that even mild dementia is a sign of 
irreparable brain-cell death. “You can suck all 
the amyloid out of the brain or stop it from 
further accumulating, but you're not going to 
grow those neurons back” 

That is why she is leading Anti- Amyloid 
Treatment in Asymptomatic Alzheimer’s, or 
A4, a $140-million, placebo-controlled solan- 
ezumab study that aims to treat people with 
elevated amyloid levels before they show any 
signs of cognitive impairment. And A4 is not 
her only trial. In March, she and neurolo- 
gist Paul Aisen of the University of Southern 
California's Alzheimer’s Therapeutic Research 
Institute in San Diego launched a trial in 
1,650 asymptomatic people with early signs 
of amyloid- build-up. It will test a pill from 
Johnson & Johnson that blocks §-secretase, 
an enzyme responsible for producing the toxic 
protein. 

These interventions are known as second- 
ary prevention because they target people 
who are already developing amyloid plaques. 
Sperling and Aisen also plan to test what’s 
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called primary prevention. In August, 
they received NIH funding to start treat- 
ing people who have normal brain levels of 
amyloid- and no signs of cognitive decline, 
but who have a high risk of developing Alz- 
heimer’s — because of a combination of fac- 
tors such as age and genetics. 

“The biggest impact we can have is in 
delaying the onset of the diseases,” says 
David Holtzman, a neurologist at Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and an investigator 
in the Dominantly Inherited Alzheimer 
Network, which is testing the benefits of 
giving either solanezumab or another anti- 
amyloid therapy to people who inherit gene 
mutations that predispose them to develop 
Alzheimer’s at an early age. 

Secondary prevention could eventually 
mean screening everyone past middle age 
for signs of amyloid-B, although the cur- 
rent testing methods are either expensive 
($3,000 brain scans) or invasive (spinal 
taps). Researchers have flagged a dozen 
possible blood-based biomarkers, but none 
has yet panned out, says Dennis Selkoe, a 
Brigham and Women’s Hospital neurologist. 

Yet a cheap and easy diagnostic test for 
amyloid-f could ultimately prove unneces- 
sary. In the same way that some have sug- 
gested giving cholesterol-lowering drugs 
to anyone at risk of heart disease, clinicians 
might eventually give anti-amyloid drugs to 
a broad set of people prone to Alzheimer’s — 
even if they are not already amyloid positive, 
says Sperling. 


TARGET PRACTICE 

Just as cholesterol is not the sole cause of heart 
disease, amyloid-f is not the only driver of Alz- 
heimer’s. There’s also tau, a protein that causes 
tangles in the brains of most people with Alz- 
heimer’s. Several pharmaceutical companies 
are targeting tau, but few large drug-makers 
have clinical candidates directed at other types 
of target. “They know how to modulate a spe- 
cific target and keep looking under that lamp 
post, rather than venturing away from their 
comfort zones,’ says Bernard Munos, an indus- 
try consultant and former Eli Lilly executive. 

That’s a problem, says Howard Fillit, chief 
science officer of the Alzheimer’s Drug Discov- 
ery Foundation in New York City. “We really 
need to increase the diversity of targets we're 
tackling” 

After amyloid and tau, the only target 
receiving much attention from researchers is 
neuroinflammation — the “third leg of the 
stool” in treating Alzheimer’s, according to 
neurogeneticist Rudy Tanzi at Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston. 

He likens Alzheimer’s disease to a wildfire 
in the brain. Plaques and tangles provide the 
initial brush fires, but it’s the accompanying 
neuroinflammation that fans the flames. Once 
the blaze is raging, Tanzi says, “putting out those 
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The number of people living with dementia worldwide 
will more than double in the next 35 years. Low- and 
middle-income countries will be the hardest hit. 
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brush fires that got you there isn't good enough’. 
This could explain why anti-amyloid drugs 
failed when given to people with full-blown 
dementia. For these individuals, perhaps 
reducing the inflammatory activity of brain 
immune cells called microglia could help. 
Drug researchers are now focusing on two 
genes, CD33 and TREM2, that are involved in 
microglial function. But, says Tanzi, “there are 
two dozen other genes that deserve attention. 
Who knows if one of these new genes that no 
one is working on might lead to drug clues?” 


ALTERNATIVE AVENUES 
Many Alzheimer’s experts emphasize the need 
to develop better low-cost interventions that 
don’t require drug research. At the University 
of New South Wales in Sydney, Australia, for 
example, geriatric psychiatrist Henry Brodaty 
is testing whether an Internet coaching tool 
that focuses on diet, exercise, cognitive train- 
ing and mood can postpone disease develop- 
ment. “We know that two-thirds of the world’s 
dementia is going to be in developing coun- 
tries,” he says (see “The approaching wave’). 
Lifestyle interventions, he argues, could be 
more broadly scalable than expensive drugs. 
Researchers also need to look beyond 
Alzheimer’s, to the many other types of 
dementia. Injuries to the vessels that supply 
blood to the brain cause a form called vas- 
cular dementia. Clumps of a protein called 
a-synuclein underlie cognitive problems in 
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people with Parkinson's disease and also 
what’s called Lewy body dementia. Tau 
deposits are often behind the nerve-cell 
loss responsible for frontotemporal demen- 
tia. And there are many other, equally 
devastating, drivers of serious mental decline. 

“We should not be ignoring these other 
diseases,” says Nick Fox, a neurologist at 
University College London, especially 
given that many types of dementia share 
biological mechanisms. Tackling one dis- 
ease could help inform treatment strategies 
for another. 

But perhaps the biggest hindrance to drug 
development today is more logistical than 
scientific, with clinical trials for dementia 
taking years to complete as investigators 
struggle to recruit sufficient numbers of 
study participants. “We need to get answers 
more quickly,’ says Marilyn Albert, director 
of the Johns Hopkins Alzheimer’s Disease 
Research Center in Baltimore, Maryland. 

One solution is trial-ready registries. By 
enrolling people who are interested in tak- 
ing part in a study before it actually exists, 
investigators can start a trial as soon as a 
drug comes along for testing. “We have to 
register humanity in the task of defeating 
this disease,” says Aisen. 

The 1,600-person COMPASS-ND regis- 
try is being funded through the Canadian 
Consortium on Neurodegeneration in 
Aging. Member Serge Gauthier, a neurolo- 

gist at McGill University in Montreal, says that 
finding participants can be challenging. But he 
adds that around one-third of the people who 
come to memory clinics such as his have what's 
known as subjective cognitive impairment — 
they might forget names or suffer from other 
‘senior moments, but they do not meet the 
clinical definition of dementia. 

They are perfect for trial-ready registries, 
says Gauthier: they are at an elevated risk of 
the disease, and they've demonstrated con- 
cern. Gauthier wants to find more people like 
them. He fits the profile himself, so he joined 
the Brain Health Registry, which has more 
than 40,000 participants so far and is led by 
researchers at the University of California, 
San Francisco. He takes regular cognitive tests, 
and could be asked to do more once potential 
diagnostic tools or therapies are ready for test- 
ing. “It’s a fun thing to do,’ he says. 

Voluntarily or not, people will need to face 
up to dementia, because in just a few short 
decades, pretty much everyone is going to have 
a friend or loved one affected by the disease. It’s 
an alarming idea, and it should spur action, says 
Robert Egge, chief public policy officer of the 
Alzheimer’s Association in Chicago, Illinois. 

“We know where we're heading,” he says. 
“The question is: are we going to get in front 
of it or not?” mSEEBOOKS & ARTS P.166 


Elie Dolgin is a science writer in Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 
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A network of pyramidal cells in the mouse cerebral cortex. 


A better way to 
crack the brain 


Focused grass-roots collaborations that start small and scale up could 
overcome technical and sociological barriers to ‘big’ neuroscience, argue 
Zachary F. Mainen, Michael Hausser and Alexandre Pouget. 


t least halfa dozen major initiatives 
Ae study the mammalian brain have 

sprung up across the world in the 
past five years. This wave of national and 
international projects has arisen in part 
from the realization that deciphering the 
principles of brain function will require 
collaboration on a grand scale. 

Yet it is unclear whether any of these 
mega-projects, which include scientists 
from many subdisciplines, will be effective. 
Researchers with complementary skill sets 


often team up on grant proposals. But once 
funds are awarded, the labs involved often 
return to work on their parts of the project 
in relative isolation. 

We propose an alternative strategy: 
grass-roots collaborations involving 
researchers who may be distributed around 
the globe, but who are already working on 
the same problems. Such self-motivated 
groups could start small and expand gradu- 
ally over time. But they would essentially 
be built from the ground up, with those 
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involved encouraged to follow their own 
shared interests rather than responding to 
the strictures of funding sources or external 
directives. 

This may seem obvious, but such collabo- 
ration is stymied by technical and sociologi- 
cal barriers. And the conventional strategies 
— constructing collaborations top-down or 
using funding strings to incentivize them — 
do not overcome those barriers. 

The European Commission’s 
Human Brain Project (HBP), which 
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>» launched in 2013, involves more than 
100 laboratories and the investment of at 
least US$49 million per year. Following a 
reorganization, the HBP now emphasizes 
tool development, leaving the collective 
effort of gathering and analysing the data 
to other initiatives planned or under way, 
such as Japan’s Brain/MINDS project, the 
US BRAIN initiative or China’s proposed 
programme. It has been questioned how 
any of these will result in more than the 
sum of their parts’. 

Of all the current big-neuroscience 
initiatives, perhaps the most effective has 
been that of the Allen Institute for Brain 
Science, a private non-profit organiza- 
tion in Seattle, Washington. More than 
100 scientists working together at the 
institute have produced useful resources, 
including brain-wide maps of gene expres- 
sion in mouse and human and, most 
recently, maps of neural activity in the 
mouse visual cortex’. But it is not clear how 
the Allen Institute’s model — industrial 
processes in a centralized corporate organ- 
izational structure — could be applied to 
geographically distributed collaborations 
targeting more complex problems. 

Some sceptics point to the teething prob- 
lems of existing brain initiatives as evidence 
that neuroscience lacks well-defined objec- 
tives'**, unlike high-energy physics, math- 
ematics, astronomy or genetics. 

In our view, brain science, especially sys- 
tems neuroscience (which tries to link the 
activity of sets of neurons to behaviour) does 
not want for bold, concrete goals. Yet large- 
scale initiatives have tended to set objectives 
that are too vague and not realistic, even on 
a ten-year timescale. 


THE CHALLENGE 

Several advances over the past decade have 
made it vastly more tractable to solve funda- 
mental problems such as how we recognize 
objects or make decisions. 

Researchers can now monitor and 
manipulate patterns of activity in large 
neuronal ensembles, thanks to new tech- 
nologies in molecular engineering, micro- 
electronics and computing. For example, a 
combination of advanced optical imaging 
and optogenetics can now read and write 
patterns of activity into populations of 
neurons’. It is also possible to relate fir- 
ing patterns to the biology of the neurons 
being recorded, including their genetics 
and connectivity. 

Other tools coming online include pow- 
erful statistical techniques for analysing 
data and advances in machine learning. 
There is also now a rich set of theories 
stemming from progress in fields such as 
statistical physics and computer science. 
Computational approaches have been used 
to understand, for instance, how neurons 
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The industrial approaches used to produce neuroscience resources at the institute founded by 
philanthropist Paul Allen may not work elsewhere. 


in the retina and visual cortex encode 
information about visual scenes®”. 

But the experiments now possible are 
increasingly resource-intensive. The neu- 
ronal activity driving a simple behaviour, 
such as a mouse navigating a maze, could 
involve the cooperation of several hundred 
brain areas. Mapping the whole picture 
implies making recordings in many neu- 
rons from each area. Yet a typical 1-3-year 
study involves recording from relatively 
small populations of neurons in just a sin- 
gle area of the brain. And, as we will discuss, 
these data cannot at present be combined 
across labs. 

Most new approaches for the collection 
and analysis of neural data require training 
and expertise across a range of domains — 
from genetics to optics to computational 
neuroscience. As in most disciplines, 
neuroscientists in one laboratory — let 
alone one scientist — rarely hold the entire 
set of requisite skills. Moreover, because 
labs do not normally share raw data, the 
fruits of difficult experiments cannot be 
fully exploited by groups with comple- 
mentary expertise. 

In short, a generation ago, neuroscientists 
were largely limited by theory and tools. 
Today, the bigger problem is effectively har- 
nessing, as a community, what is already 
available. 


A SOLUTION 

We propose that researchers join forces 
in ‘meso-scale’ collaborations of around 
20 principal investigators and between 
50 and 100 researchers to conduct experi- 
ments that are beyond the reach of single 
labs. Even at this scale, there will be many 
hurdles to clear. Specifically, an effective col- 
laboration would need to do the following. 
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Focus on a single brain function. The 
downfall of many neuroscience collabora- 
tions — and especially of mega-projects — 
is setting goals that are too broad. The 
common goal has to be ambitious, yet 
reachable within, say, ten years, and well 
defined. A whole-brain theory of one brain 
function — a single behaviour — could meet 
those requirements. If a collaboration were 
largely limited to labs interested in the same 
behaviour — such as courtship in fruit flies, 
or foraging in mice — clear, shared objectives 
could be defined at the start. The labs would 
apply a range of recording and manipulation 
techniques to the same common behavioural 
task, allowing the functional data to be seam- 
lessly combined. 

To assemble a team of experts on such 
a focused problem, a collaboration would 
need to incorporate participants distributed 
throughout the world. In the past, physi- 
cal proximity was indispensable for effec- 
tive interaction. Now, online collaboration 
tools — such as Slack, GitHub or Google 
Docs — have changed the game. Scientists 
must harness these to plan experiments, 
make decisions, discuss problems and more. 
For more specific needs, new tools may need 
to be invented. 


Combine experimentalists and theorists 
There is a growing consensus that theory is 
indispensable for grappling with brain com- 
plexity. In particular, theory is essential for 
making and testing predictions about how 
observations made at the cellular or circuit 
level will relate to those made at the behav- 
ioural level. 

Yet, the challenges of implementing 
modern experimental approaches and of 
getting to grips with the mathematical lan- 
guage of theory mean that neuroscientists 
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still tend to become either experimental- 
ists or theorists. Moreover, whole labs are 
typically either experimental or theoretical. 
Theorists and experimentalists often meet 
at conferences to share ideas. They rarely 
converge when it comes to the design and 
interpretation of experiments. 

So, concrete steps are required to cata- 
lyse more meaningful interactions, such as 
embedding theory PhD students and post- 
docs in experimental labs and vice versa. 


Standardize tools and methods. Neuro- 
scientists frequently live on the ‘bleeding’ 
edge technologically, building bespoke 
and customized tools. This do-it-yourself 
approach has allowed innovators to get 
ahead of the competition, but hampered 
the standardization of methods essential to 
making experiments efficient and replicable. 

Remarkably, it is standard practice for 
each lab to custom engineer all manner of 
apparatus, from microscopes and electrodes 
to the computer programmes for analysing 
data. Thousands of labs worldwide use the 
calcium sensor GCaMP, for example, for 
imaging neural activity in vivo. Yet neither 
the microscopes used for GCaMP imaging 
nor the algorithms used to analyse the result- 
ing data sets have been standardized. 

The data sets generated by a functional 
neuroscience experiment are large. They 
can also be complex and multimodal in 
ways that, say, genomic data might not be, 
embracing recordings of activity, behav- 
ioural patterns, responses to perturba- 
tions, and subsequent anatomical analysis. 
Researchers have no agreed formats for 
integrating different types of information. 
Nor are there standard systems for curating, 
uploading and hosting highly multimodal 
data. Recently, initiatives such as Neuro- 
data Without Borders (www.nwb.org) have 
finally started to address this. 

Worse, neuroscientists lack standardized 
vocabularies for describing the experimental 
conditions that affect brain and behavioural 
functions. Such a vocabulary is needed to 
properly annotate functional neural data. 
For instance, even small differences in when 
a water drop is released can affect how a 
mouse’ brain processes this event, but there 
is no standard way to specify such aspects of 
an experiment. 


Share data. To maximize the effective- 
ness of a collaboration, all the data col- 
lected would need to be communal across 
the entire group. This may seem obvious, 
but most of the data currently being col- 
lected using high-throughput imaging 
and recording techniques are still effec- 
tively inaccessible to anyone outside the 
labs doing the studies. Journal require- 
ments to make data public and efforts to 
build public databases and standardize 


formats have had little effect across much 
of neuroscience. 

Beyond standardization problems, there 
are also substantial disincentives to data 
sharing that must be addressed by grass- 
roots collaborations. Sharing can yield big 
common benefits, allowing data sets from 
multiple laboratories to be combined and 
theorists to test their ideas. But a lab risks 
losing out to competitors if its generosity is 
unreciprocated. 

An effective collaboration must create 
the technical means to share, and engender 
a sphere of trust within which it is safe to 
do so. The principle of sharing — of data, 
resources and plans — would need to be 
agreed as a precondition of joining a col- 
laboration, and effectively enforced. 


Assign credit in new ways. Like many 
other areas of biomedicine, neuroscience 
is dominated by a competitive and indi- 
vidualistic culture. Indeed it is largely this 
culture that hinders standardization and 
cooperation. The Human Genome Pro- 
ject opened up a more cooperative attitude 
towards data in the field of genetics® that 
has been reverberating ever since’. But the 
intricacy of what we are proposing — the 
complex coordination of experiments and 
immediate sharing of raw data — goes well 
beyond most open-science norms and will 
be challenging. 

To jump-start a culture of collaboration 
along the lines we are envisaging, groups 
of established scientists, who have less 
career pressure, could lead the way. The 

graduate students 


“Neuroscience is and postdocs 
dominated by a involved in col- 
competitiveand — |aborations might 
individualistic need other ways to 
culture.” earn recognition 


than the current 
standard — being the first author on a 
paper. Neuroscience can take inspiration 
from fields such as particle physics, where 
these issues have been faced for years. And 
initiatives such as the Contributor Roles 
Taxonomy are revamping how contribu- 
tions to research are defined and recog- 
nized (casrai.org/credit) . 


SMALL STEPS 

Elements of our proposal have been 
discussed before, and the problems it 
addresses are not new. So why is now the 
time to finally make it work? First, the 
forces that drive neuroscientists apart, 
especially competition for resources, are 
stronger than ever. Second, advances in 
technology for information sharing, such 
as cloud services, are only now making 
distributed collaboration feasible. Third, 
because of the wealth of new experimental 
and theoretical tools, the potential benefits 


of collaboration to many may at last out- 
weigh the risks to individuals. 

If grounded in the same principles that 
make small-scale collaboration so success- 
ful — including equality and transparency 
— medium-sized collaborations would be 
fundamentally different from the much 
looser networks and top-down initia- 
tives typically associated with big science. 
Doubts might be raised about how far such 
groups could be scaled up. But just such a 
distributed model, avoiding a central com- 
mand-and-control structure, characterizes 
one of the largest and most effective mega- 
projects’” — the ATLAS collaboration at 
CERN, Europe’s particle-physics lab near 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Effective large-scale neuroscience 
initiatives may be the goal, but they can- 
not be created from scratch even with vast 
funds. Yet there are many useful things 
that funders can do to help. First, support 
multiple medium-sized collaborations that 
set concrete goals (rather than crowning 
single mega-projects) and keep renewing 
those that demonstrate progress. Second, 
encourage investigators to combine indi- 
vidual grants to join collaborations. Third, 
underwrite the less sexy but crucial aspects 
of collaboration, such as management and 
support personnel, that are otherwise diffi- 
cult to fund. Fourth, fund the development 
of collaborative-science software, which 
would offer great returns on investment. 
Fifth, study, experiment with and support 
new ways of assigning credit that promote 
cooperation. 

Small but carefully considered steps, 
not grand gestures, will ensure that much- 
needed neuroscience collaborations take 
root and flourish. = 
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Whitehaven Bay in Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. 


Forecast ocean. 
variability 


The IPCC should supply policymakers with realistic 
regional projections of how the seas will respond to 


warming, write Daniela Schmidt and Philip W. Boyd. 


he ocean modulates Earth’s climate 
T and provides us with food, coastal 

protection, clean seawater and 
oxygen. 

Only the latest assessment of the Inter- 
governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC)'”, in 2014, had dedicated chapters 
on the oceans. Now the IPCC is preparing 
a special interdisciplinary report on the 
ocean and cryosphere (Earth’s snowy and 
icy regions). Next month, a group of scien- 
tists will decide what to include in the report, 
which will be published in 2019. 

Offering robust projections that can be 
translated into practical policy is central. 
The report must join up with the United 
Nations Sustainable Development Goals. 
For example, goal 14 tasks governments to 
“sustainably manage and protect marine 
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and coastal ecosystems from land-based 
pollution, as well as address the impacts of 
ocean acidification” The report must help 
marine managers to make decisions here 
and now. 

The IPCC needs to shift its approach. It 
must offer both short-term climate-change 
projections and longer-term ones, and 
acknowledge the variable nature of the 
oceans — not just global average trends. Its 
report must include: forecasts of how fluctu- 
ations and shifts in surface temperatures and 
pH are driven by both natural and anthropo- 
genic climate change; near-term predictions 
of extreme conditions such as marine heat 
waves on regional scales; and the biological 
mechanisms that underpin how key organ- 
isms, and hence important ecological sys- 
tems, respond to climate change. 
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This will take the IPCC out of its com- 
fort zone. Decadal projections and regional 
foci represent greater uncertainties. But 
such information is necessary to safeguard 
our seas. 


NOISY WATERS 

The impacts of climate change on the oceans 
are usually depicted using graphs. Lines 
represent projections of long-term globally 
averaged quantities such as relentless rises in 
mean sea surface temperature or acidifica- 
tion. But the real ocean is noisy. Its conditions 
simultaneously undergo fast and slow varia- 
tions as well as local, regional and global ones. 

It is important to quantify the long-term 
average state of the ocean. Eventually, the 
influence of anthropogenic climate change 
will be larger than that of ongoing natural 
variability’. This transition is known as the 
emergence. But we are not there yet. The 
present oceanic signature of anthropogenic 
climate change is still comparable to, and 
thus difficult to disentangle from, natural 
and regional climate variability such as the El 
Nino Southern Oscillation, cycles in winds 
and sea surface temperatures over the tropi- 
cal east Pacific Ocean. 

Emergence will happen at different times 
in different places. For example, the tropics 
are already recording extreme temperatures, 
whereas the emergence is several decades 
away at mid-latitudes*. 

Natural climate variability can offset or 
amplify climate change trends temporarily 
(see ‘Reading the waves’). For example, an 
apparent’ slowing or ‘hiatus’ in global aver- 
age temperature rise between 1998 and 2012 
led some critics to downplay anthropogenic 
climate change. Natural variability also 
reflects more extreme conditions, such as 
latest strong El Nifio warming event. 

As anthropogenic climate change 
increases, periods of extreme conditions® 
are expected to become more frequent, 
severe and lengthy. These will have adverse 
effects on marine ecosystems’. For example, 
in 2011 the west coast of Australia encoun- 
tered sea surface temperatures that were 
2-4°C warmer than average for 10 weeks. 
Its kelp forest, usually 800 kilometres long, 
shrank by 43%’. 

These fluctuations are confusing for 
marine-resource managers, policymakers 
and the public. They make decisions about 
how best to adapt to climate change difficult, 
and short term forecasts unreliable. 


LOCAL ACTIONS 
Oceanic and atmospheric processes are 
linked. So long-distance connections 
between regional climate patterns also con- 
fuse local marine measures and predictions. 
Policymakers and marine managers need 
to know more about this variability and its 
impacts. Regional and local scales are most 
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pertinent to managing marine resources. 
There will be hotspots of change, such as 
sites of marine heat waves’, or places where 
regional warming exceeds the global aver- 
age, such as the western Antarctic Peninsula. 
Yet limits to the resolution and boundary 
conditions of global circulation models 
make it hard to represent changes in coastal 
regions. Regional projections from global 
climate models rarely agree and they exclude 
other human stressors such as fishing pres- 
sure and pollution. 

The IPCC special report needs to tease 
apart how combinations of global, regional 
and local stressors will increase pressures on 
marine ecosystems and services in particular 
places. This would help local managers to 
buy time to mitigate the combined effects 
of multiple factors. For example, manag- 
ing the run-off of sediment, nutrients and 
contaminants into coastal waters near Aus- 
tralia’s Great Barrier Reef (see, for example, 
go.nature.com/2ex5leq) should give corals 
respite from devastating outbreaks of crown- 
of-thorns starfish (Acanthaster planci) that 
can add to the regular stress of bleaching 
(expelling algae under warmer conditions) 
during El Nifio events. 

Developing regional and local marine 
policies requires better understanding of 
governance mechanisms, management and 
trade practices too. The IPCC report should 
include examples of using local know-how 
to underpin policies from across the three 
IPCC working groups (such as the Great 
Barrier Reef example). The focus is still too 
much on physical signals of climate change’. 
Interdisciplinary studies need to be done 
on the legal and economic frameworks that 
support regional resilience — social and 
ecological. 


LIFE STORY 
A final challenge for ocean scientists is to 
describe how marine life in diverse ecosys- 
tems will respond to the complex matrix of 
anthropogenic change’. Biologists do not 
understand fully the cumulative responses 
of the key components of ecosystems to 
a changing climate. What we have now 
are snapshots of how a few species within 
coastal food webs react to more acidic or 
warmer conditions. 

Organisms may react in a nonlinear way’. 
If a species is already living in the warmest 
conditions it can handle, any further tem- 
perature rise will have lethal consequences, 
whereas a cooling would improve fitness. 
For example, many species of plankton in 
the tropical ocean are thought to be close 
their upper temperature limits*. 

Experiments need to reflect the wider 
range of changes to local ocean conditions 
that will occur in the coming years and 
decades. And researchers need to consider 
how extremes and fluctuating conditions 
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affect physiologies. For example El Nifio 
events may increase the mortalities of 
some species in the Pacific by adding to 
anthropogenic warming; whereas the 
cooler La Nifia phase of the cycle would 
offer respite. How these processes balance 
out, if the periods of relief are long enough 
to allow recovery, and which species will be 
most affected are all open questions. This 
uncertainty is fundamental to our ability 
to predict the societal impacts of these eco- 
logical changes. 

Places where warming is now above the 
global average are natural laboratories’. 
They include marine sanctuaries such as 
the Galapagos Islands and areas where 
humans rely heavily on ocean resources, 
such as southeast Asia and western Africa’. 
Environmental impact assessments in these 
places have revealed that some ecological 
changes, such as the loss of Australian kelp, 
are irreversible even if the physical environ- 
ment returns to average conditions’. Dur- 
ing heat waves, for instance, warmer water 
species migrate into colder water habitats, 
where they may replace the endemic species. 
Extreme events therefore can push ecosys- 
tems past tipping points. 

Describing the oceans’ variability will 
ensure that the IPCC report builds a bridge 
to the sustainable development goals. This 
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must be reflected in the choices made in 
December's meeting of ocean experts. = 
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Vincente, 87, has dementia; he is cared for at home by his daughter. 


Tide of forgetting 


Michael Heneka applauds a sweeping survey of 
dementia that explores research, diagnosis and care. 


he global rise in dementia should 
ik no one. The figures — such 

as the 9.9 million new diagnoses each 
year — have been known for decades. As 
slow as we are to accept such vast changes 
on a personal, societal and political level, so 
research is slow to uncover why our brains 
become fragile with age. 

Neuroscientist and writer Kathleen Taylor's 
The Fragile Brain is about that research. But it 
is much more than a simple reflection on the 
best published hypotheses. Taylor has crafted 
a personal, astonishingly coherent review of 
our current state of knowledge about the 
causes of Alzheimer’s disease and dementia, 
as well as possible solutions, from lifestyle 
adjustments to drug developments. 

Filled with elegant metaphors, her study 
covers the detail of molecular biology and 
larger-scale analysis, including epidemio- 
logical observations and clinical studies. It 
extends to dementia due to multiple scle- 
rosis, stroke and encephalitis. For instance, 
some 5-30% of people who have a first 
stroke develop dementia. But the book’s 
focus is Alzheimer’s disease, and rightly so: 
it is what up to 80% of people with dementia 
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are diagnosed with. 
Taylor begins with 
a shocking juxtaposi- 
tion, setting the costs 
of age-related disor- 
ders and of dementia 
alongside the scarcity 
in funding. In Brit- 
ain, Australia and 
the United States, for 


The Fragile Brain: 


The Strange, example, funding for 
Hopeful Science of dementia research 
Dementia is a fraction of that 
ene for cancer — in the 
Oxford University : . 

Press: 2016. United States, just 


18%. She contextual- 
izes with reflections on the history of demen- 
tia research, deftly unravelling the roles of 
pioneering scientists Alois Alzheimer, Franz 
Nissl and Emil Kraepelin in describing the 
condition. 

She then walks the reader through differ- 
ent brain elements and regions, from single 
neurons, transmitters and receptors to their 
complex interactions and function in cogni- 
tion and behaviour. She describes the func- 
tional and structural loss of synapses as well 


R 2016 


as the many ways in which amyloid folds and 
abnormally accumulates in our brains. 

Taylor’s discussion of risk is especially 
rich. She explains how to interpret studies 
on risk factors for age-related dementia and 
Alzheimer’s, such as carrying the APOE4 
gene mutation. She emphasizes the influ- 
ence of immune cells and their actions, such 
as clearing amyloid from the brain. She 
succinctly buries the long-fostered concept 
of the brain’s immune privilege. And she 
isolates prime suspects in mediating fur- 
ther risks, from inflammation to the conse- 
quences of infection, vascular changes and 
production of reactive oxygen species such 
as hydrogen peroxide. 

The big modifiable factors in early cogni- 
tive decline are, we now know, diabetes, obe- 
sity and smoking. Taylor’s discussion here is 
sympathetic rather than hectoring, acknowl- 
edging the difficulties in shifting lifestyles. 
Likewise, her evidence on the influence of 
diet, food quality and habits is carefully han- 
dled, distilled to writer Michael Pollan’s dic- 
tum: “Eat food. Not too much. Mostly plants.” 

Factors harder to influence by ourselves 
— such as stress, depression, environmental 
pollution or poverty — she frames as needing 
consideration in the larger social context. She 
discusses interventions to delay or prevent 
dementia, such as physical fitness and good 
education. We know from studies that these 
can buffer genetic dis- 
advantages such as car- 
rying APOE4. 

Taylor does not glide 
over the limitations of 
current interventions, 


For more on science 
in culture see: 
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such as drugs that at best offer transient 
improvement. Despite decades of intensive 
research on dementia, a therapeutic break- 
through is yet to come. Taylor counters 
gloom by revealing avenues of current and 
future research, for instance further analysis 
of molecular pathways. 

Taylor's discussion of hypotheses about the 
nature of dementia points to the limitations 
of concepts such as the physiological func- 
tion of the amino acids in amyloid plaques 
in the brain. She offers a forthright assess- 
ment of the amyloid-cascade hypothesis and 
its pros and cons — for example, evidence 
of genetic mutations and lack of therapeutic 
success, respectively — and examines it in the 
context of ideas about the role of inflamma- 
tion in the brain, particularly in Alzheimer’s. 

She is critical of how dementia research is 
conducted, discussing, for instance, the limi- 
tations of mouse models in analysing disease 
mechanisms. Her constructive suggestions 
include not restricting animal models to 
studies of the brain, but rather looking at the 
animal as a whole, because peripheral events 
such as infection have a neurological impact. 
However, as she notes, such moves would 
demand significant funding increases. 

Finally, The Fragile Brain addresses how 
people interact with those who have demen- 
tia, and how both information and respect 
are needed. This is of utmost importance: 
information can quell many fears. 

Taylor has the talent to make complex 
biology easy, but not trivial. There are many 
gems, such as her comparison of the immune 
systems roles of “peacekeeping” and healing 
with the US Marshall Plan to aid Western 
Europe after the Second World War. She 
nicely avoids over-interpretation of find- 
ings where research has not yet progressed 
beyond guesswork. Her provocative ques- 
tions about genetics, habits, attitudes and 
levels of knowledge should prompt readers to 
reason and hypothesize for themselves, and 
to learn — for instance, whether a particular 
type of surgery and a particular anaesthetic 
act together to induce or aggravate dementia. 

The Fragile Brain, as a trove of accessible, 
up-to-date science, has something to offer 
caregivers and families of people with demen- 
tia; medical professionals in dementia diagno- 
sis and treatment; and specialists in memory 
clinics. It calls for change that reaches to the 
foundations of our society, suggesting that 
we adapt lifestyles, workplaces and institu- 
tions “to prioritize not labour and cash, but 
health and well-being” Some of this change 
has begun. We had better keep going. mSEE 
NEWS FEATURE P.156 
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Books in brief 


Modern Prometheus: Editing the Human Genome with Crispr-Cas9 
Jim Kozubek CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (2016) 

As the CRISPR-Cas9 method for rewriting genomes revolutionizes 
biotechnology, bioinformatician Jim Kozubek steps into the 
maelstrom with a weighty exploration of its discovery and 
implications. It should be noted that Kozubek was recently affiliated 
with an institution battling for patent rights to CRISPR gene-editing. 
His tome is also in need of a heavy edit. But he usefully pushes 
the discussion beyond obvious designer-baby concerns to the 
technique’s limitations, and its broader implications for agriculture 
and the commercialization of science. 


Vertical: The City from Satellites to Bunkers 

Stephen Graham VERSO (2016) 

Our view of cities is perilously partial, argues urban geographer 
Stephen Graham. Mustering evidence in engineering, sociology 

and beyond, he argues for a new, vertical perspective — satellite to 
sewer — to reflect today’s “intensified urban stacking”. Seeing cities 
as Gordian knots of geopolitics, he gathers an impressive range of 
case studies to bolster his analysis. These compel and convince, from 
Saudi Arabia’s high-rise vanity projects to Rio de Janeiro’s favelas — 
which struggle with basic services beneath cable cars full of tourists 
— and the ultradeep mineral mines that service urban infrastructures. 
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Egyptomania: A History of Fascination, Obsession and Fantasy 
Ronald H. Fritze REAKTION (2016) 

The richness, distinction and diversity of ancient Egyptian culture has 
fired imaginations for millennia. Here, historian Ronald Fritze examines 
‘Egyptomania’ in detail and through time. As Herodotus and other 
classical scholars extolled Giza’s pyramids and the great lighthouse at 
Alexandria, Egyptian cults and esoteric tracts seeped into Greece and 
Rome — to later fascinate and befuddle medieval and Renaissance 
scholars. The cracking of hieroglyphs, discovery of Tutankhamun’s 
tomb and “mummymania” from the nineteenth century onwards 
ensured that the craze persists almost unabated today. 
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The Man Who Ate the Zoo 

Richard Girling CHATTO & WINDUS (2016) 

Victorian zoologist and surgeon Frank Buckland occupies a peculiar 
place in science history. Like his renowned naturalist father William, 
he was both a serious researcher — rubbing shoulders with scientific 
heavyweights such as Michael Faraday — and an eccentric who 
dined on giraffe and panther. In this lively biography, Richard Girling 
revels in Buckland’s phenomenal drive to master animal biology in 
a number of contexts: domestic menageries featuring marmots, a 
meerkat and a bear; a flood of natural-history writing; stints as a Zoo 
medic; and distinguished contributions to fisheries science. 


Utopia 

Thomas More VERSO (2016) 

Five hundred years ago, English humanist Thomas More — who 
counselled Henry VIII and was executed at his order — published 
Utopia, a radical imagining of a society free from tyranny and suffering. 
This special edition is bookended by pieces from science-fiction greats 
Ursula Le Guin and China Mi€ville. In one essay, Le Guin suggests we 
edge back into history to see forward to a liveable future. How better 
than to revisit More, whose view of the social order as a “conspiracy of 
the rich” and war as inhuman resonate so powerfully today? Barliara Kiser 
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Correspondence 


Revise rules on 
conflicts of interest 


We contend that definitions of 
conflicts of interest (COI) in peer 
review need to be reassessed 

to reflect modern research 
practices. This could markedly 
increase the speed and quality of 
peer review. 

For example, many potential 
reviewers are disqualified under 
current rules on co-authorship. 
However, research papers now 
have increasing numbers of 
co-authors and their interaction 
may be little more than episodic, 
with no genuine COI in practice. 
The judgement ofan author who, 
say, contributed a data set toa 
paper is unlikely to be corrupted 
when reviewing a new paper 
from former co-authors. 

In our editorial experience, 
co-authors typically have a sound 
understanding of each other’s 
work and provide frank and 
constructive feedback. Using 
them as reviewers avoids settling 
for candidates who may be too 
far removed from the topic or not 
sufficiently senior in the field. 

We suggest that only long- 
running co-authorship should be 
counted as a CO] in peer review. 
Other potential COIs should 
include supervisor—student 
relationships, shared institutional 
affiliations and collaborators 
working on the same project, 


with an expiry date if appropriate. 


Indré Zliobaité, Mikael 
Fortelius University of Helsinki, 
Finland. 
indre.zliobaite@helsinki.fi 


Preserve specimens 
for reproducibility 


The description of a new 
species without a preserved 
type specimen has always been 
permitted (TT. Pape et al. Nature 
537, 307; 2016) — but it should 
not become the norm. Original 
specimens allow testing of 

the hypotheses that underlie 
descriptions and so ensure 
reproducibility — an obligation 


and cornerstone of the scientific 
method. 

It is taxonomic convention 
when describing a new species 
to deposit type specimens ina 
publicly accessible collection. 
This allows independent 
re-examination, reinterpretation 
and re-evaluation (Nature 535, 
323-324; 2016). Although 
photographs can point to possible 
undescribed species and help to 
document biodiversity, they are 
open to misinterpretation (and 
also to manipulation). 

Photographs alone should 
remain the exception, used only 
when specimens cannot be 
preserved for technical, legal or 
conservation reasons. Properly 
vouchered specimens are 
otherwise essential in biodiversity 
research, just as “laboratory 
notebooks and records must be 
available for independent review” 
in the experimental sciences 
(C. G. Begley et al. Nature 525, 
25-27; 2015). 

Frank T. Krell* Denver Museum 
of Nature & Science, Colorado, 
USA. 

frank.krell@dmns.org 

*On behalf of 5 correspondents 
(see go.nature.com/2fiehxz for a 


fulllist). 


Open up research 
evaluation in China 


Strong academic opposition 

has led China's ministry of 
education to suspend a policy 
that would effectively control 
where Chinese researchers 
should publish their work. In my 
view, this scientifically disruptive 
intervention should never be 
reactivated. 

The policy, launched by the 
ministry’s Academic Degrees 
and Graduate Education 
Development Center (CDGDC) 
in April this year and repealed 
two weeks later, centred on 
an ‘A-list’ of top international 
journals. The position of a 
journal in the list is determined 
by impact factor, years after 
the global movement away 
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from its well-documented 
deficiencies as a tool for research 
assessment (see www.ascb.org/ 
dora). Entries also depend on 
inclusion in national databases, 
such as the Chinese Science 
Citation Database and the 
Chinese Social Sciences Citation 
Index. This could open the 

door to corruption as Chinese 
universities that publish journals 
vie for database entries. 

China's Discipline Ranking 
(CDR) system intends to use 
the list to assess a university's 
performance by the number ofits 
academics that publish in these 
journals. Rewards to scientists 
publishing in the ‘top’ Chinese 
journals might include payments 
and questionable promotions, for 
example, weakening the already 
distorted evaluation system and 
impeding the development of 
science in China. 

Isuggest that the CDGDC 
needs to be more service- 
minded, recognizing that this 
contentious policy falls outside 
its authority. Making evaluation 
systems that are politically 
independent, non-profit and 
professional would help to 
break the CDGDC and CDR 
monopoly. Universities, too, 
should rethink the merit of 
political ranking lists. 

Lihua Yang Beihang University, 
Beijing, China. 
lihua.yang@buaa.edu.cn 


Australia too casual 
with protection law 


The Australian government 
has set a dangerous precedent 
in granting exemptions “in the 
national interest” from its 1999 
Environment Protection and 
Biodiversity Conservation Act. 
This laxity adversely affects 
threatened species and disregards 
scientific advice. 

Australia’s former environment 
minister Greg Hunt granted 
the latest exemption. It permits 
habitat clearance in Batemans 
Bay, New South Wales, until the 
end of this year and dispersal by 


“non-lethal means” of camps of 
the threatened grey-headed flying 
fox (Pteropus poliocephalus). This 
species is crucial for native forest 
regeneration. Forced dispersals 
using loud noise, smoke and 
lights “often lead to flying fox 
stress, injuries, or fatalities” (see 
go.nature.com/2f9azyl) and have 
proved costly and inefficient (see 
B. J. Roberts et al. PLoS ONE 7, 
e42532; 2012). 

Huntalso signed an exemption 
in 2014 to permit a shark cullin 
Western Australia (see go.nature. 
com/2f4mrdy), which included 
the protected great white shark 
(Carcharodon carcharias). Then 
there is the ongoing destruction 
of endangered forests in New 
South Wales, habitats for many 
threatened species. 

In our view, Australias federal 
and state governments should be 
more protective of biodiversity. 
Christian Vincenot Kyoto 
University, Japan. 

Sophie Petit University of South 
Australia, Adelaide. 
vincenot@i.kyoto-u.ac.jp 


Renewables from 
the bottom up 


Alan Bernstein and colleagues 
recommend a global grand- 
challenge strategy for prioritizing 
clean-energy research (Nature 
538, 30; 2016). In my view, this 
‘cockpit’ approach — relying 

on top-down steering to seek 

out global solutions — risks 
galvanizing research along a 
fixed path. 

A diverse set of research 
initiatives implemented across 
different scales could be a better 
approach. That would deliver 
ways of using energy sustainably 
under different social and 
cultural circumstances. The 
long-term questions for energy 
research are as much about the 
evolution of energy use as the 
revolution in its production. 
Jari Lyytimaki Finnish 
Environment Institute, Helsinki, 
Finland. 
jari.lyytimaki@ymparisto.fi 
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Single-molecule instant replay 


Ananoscale imaging method that uses ultrashort light pulses to initiate and follow the motion of a single molecule adsorbed 
on asolid surface opens a window onto the physical and chemical dynamics of molecules on surfaces. SEE LETTER P.263 


NICHOLAS CAMILLONE III 


instant replay: footage taken by a high- 

frame-rate camera, played back at 
slower speeds, reveals details not obvious to 
the unaided eye. Tracking a single athlete or 
a specific body part in this way enables fans 
to more fully appreciate the action, referees to 
make crucial rulings, and players and coaches 
to make performance-enhancing adjustments. 
On page 263, Cocker et al.' report a major step 
towards a single-molecule version of instant 
replay. They have developed a method for 
imaging molecules that uses laser pulses to 
transiently manipulate the electric field at the 
‘focal point’ of a scanning tunnelling micro- 
scope. The authors use this technique to track 
molecular vibrations in real time. 

Molecular motions occur in the femtosecond 
to picosecond regime (1 fs is 10°'’s, 1 ps is 
10°”’s), and involve displacements of the order 
of picometres. Developing a method that has 
the spatial and temporal resolution needed 
to track such motions is a grand challenge, 
particularly for those studying the chemical 
physics of molecules that interact with solid 
surfaces”. This is because the outcome and 
efficiency of chemical reactions at surfaces 
can be linked to features such as single missing 
surface atoms or steps at the surface that are a 
single atom high. Furthermore, the chemical 
bonds in such reactions are broken and formed 
on picosecond timescales, and the electron and 
energy transfers that drive the chemistry can 
happen on femtosecond timescales. 

Almost since their invention‘, scanning 
tunnelling microscopes (STMs) have made it 
possible to image single atoms and molecules 
on solid surfaces”’. STMs consist of an atomi- 
cally sharp tip held a few tenths of a nanometre 
from the surface under investigation. When an 
electrical voltage is applied between the surface 
and the tip, the quantum-mechanical nature 
of electrons enables them to ‘tunnel’ through 
the energy barrier at the tip—surface gap that, 
in the absence of actual physical contact, clas- 
sical mechanics would forbid them to cross. 
The resulting tunnelling current is exquisitely 
sensitive to the gap width, and can therefore 
be used to map the 3D topography of the 
surface on the picometre scale. This allows 
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Figure 1 | Tracking single-molecule oscillations. Cocker et al.’ placed a pentacene molecule atop a 
salt film on a gold surface, and held the tip of a scanning tunnelling microscope at a fixed distance above 
the molecule. The authors excited the system with an ultrashort ‘pump laser pulse, and then induced 
electrons to tunnel from the gold surface to the tip using a subsequent ‘probe’ pulse (pulses not shown). 
Tunnelling occurs in two steps (red arrows): first, an electron tunnels out of the pentacene and into the 
tip; then another electron tunnels from the gold surface, through the salt film and into the molecule. 
The authors measured the tunnelling current induced by the probe pulse at different times after the 
pump pulse (times shown in picoseconds), and observed a sinusoidal modulation with a frequency of 
approximately 0.5 terahertz. They attribute this modulation to the oscillation of the molecule up and 


down with respect to the surface. 


STMs to ‘take a picture’ of single molecules 
on surfaces. 

But following a molecule’s movements on 
picosecond timescales has remained an elu- 
sive goal. STMs take milliseconds to seconds to 
take a molecule'’s picture — too long to capture 
ultrafast molecular motion directly. A strobo- 
scopic approach is thus desirable, in which an 
ultrashort pulse of light initiates (pumps) a 
molecular event at a well-defined point in time, 
and then, after a well-defined delay, a second 
pulse (the probe) drives tunnelling by which 
the molecule is imaged. By measuring the 
tunnelling current for a fixed pump-probe 
delay with the STM tip parked at different 
positions (pixels) across the surface of the 
molecule, an image representing a snapshot of 
the molecule at a specific time after the pump 
can be built up pixel by pixel. Capturing many 
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such images for a range of pump-probe delays 
could produce a series of frames constituting a 
single-molecule instant-replay ‘video: 
Cocker et al. built on their earlier work® 
to develop a probe scheme that involves a 
specially engineered support surface, a judi- 
ciously chosen molecule and excitation with 
ultrashort laser pulses. The support consists 
of an electrically insulating film of salt atop a 
gold surface (Fig. 1). The molecule (pentacene) 
has a discrete energy level, occupied by two 
electrons, that lies at an energy well below the 
continuum of unoccupied levels in both the 
gold support and the tungsten STM tip used in 
the experiments. The pentacene’s energy level 
serves as a bridge for electron transport across 
the molecule that can be opened or closed. 
When a small voltage is applied between 
the gold and the tip, the bridge remains 


closed because the energy level is too low to 
be involved in electron transport. Under these 
conditions, tunnelling requires a single, long — 
and therefore improbable — jump through the 
entire ‘forbidder zone (the salt, the molecule 
and the vacuum gap). Thus, the tunnelling cur- 
rent is small. But application of a voltage large 
enough to bring the tip’s unoccupied levels into 
alignment with the pentacene’s level opens the 
bridge. This enables a more probable, two-step 
conduction pathway: electrons can first tunnel 
out of the pentacene and into the tip, leaving an 
unoccupied ‘hole’ on the molecule into which 
an electron from the gold can tunnel through 
the salt. 

Remarkably, the authors found that a pulse 
of terahertz laser radiation also opens the 
pentacene bridge, allowing two-step tunnelling 
in the absence of the electrical voltage. They 
propose that the pulse’s electric field — which 
is strongly enhanced at the sharp microscope 
tip — acts as a transient voltage, switching on 
the two-step pathway for approximately 100 fs. 
This represents a completely new mode of 
single-molecule imaging that enables a snap- 
shot to be captured at a well-defined instant 
in time. 

The characteristics of the terahertz laser 
pulse are key to the experiment’s success. In 
simplified terms, the pulse can be thought of 
as half a wave of electromagnetic radiation. 
The wave therefore biases the system in only 
one direction, so that current flows in just one 
direction. By contrast, a full wave would bias 
the STM system first in one direction, then 
in the opposite direction, so that the net cur- 
rent would be almost zero — no image would 
be taken. 

Furthermore, the high reflectivity of metals 
at THz frequencies (typically greater than 
99%)*"° minimizes light absorption that 
would result in heating and thermal expan- 
sion of the STM tip. Such expansion can 
easily result in spurious signals'’ because of 
the tunnelling current’s extreme sensitivity 
to the gap width, and has been a major hin- 
drance to the development of laser-excited 
STM methods. 

Cocker et al. applied their imaging method 
to follow molecular motion on picosecond 
timescales. To do this, they took advantage 
of the fact that driving an electron out of the 
occupied level of pentacene using a pump 
pulse excites vibration of the molecule up and 
down with respect to the surface. The authors 
held the tip at a fixed point above the mol- 
ecule, and used a probe pulse to excite two-step 
tunnelling at a well-defined time after the 
pump. Because the tunnelling current is so 
sensitive to the distance between the mol- 
ecule and the tip, they could follow the vibra- 
tional oscillations of a single molecule in 
time (Fig. 1), directly measuring not only its 
frequency (which has previously been meas- 
ured for single molecules using another STM 
method”), but also its amplitude and phase. 


Several imaging methods that have high 
spatio-temporal resolution are being devel- 
oped and show promise (for examples, see 
refs 3, 13-20), but Cocker and colleagues’ 
approach is unique in its ability to track molec- 
ular motion. Nevertheless, further work is 
needed to develop even more exciting capabili- 
ties. For example, a quantitative understanding 
of the laser-excited tunnelling should be pur- 
sued, including detailed computer simulations 
of the transient electric field generated at the 
tip by the THz pulse, and of the response of the 
tip, surface and molecule to that field. It also 
remains to be seen how this imaging approach 
may be extended to investigate surface phys- 
ics and molecular chemistry. Can the damp- 
ing rates of molecular vibrations be measured? 
And can molecules be observed as they react 
on catalytic surfaces? 

Single-molecule instant replay will reveal 
details that will allow dedicated fans — sur- 
face physicists and chemists — to appreciate 
molecular action more deeply. The longer- 
term challenge is to develop this tool so that 
referees and coaches — materials scientists and 
engineers — can use its nanoscale dynamical 
insights to design, diagnose and improve mol- 
ecule-surface systems for catalysis, chemical 
sensors and molecular electronics, all at the 
single-molecule level. m 
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Genomic remodelling 
in the primate brain 


In many mammals, the gene Ostn is expressed in muscles and bones. The 
discovery that the primate OSTN gene has been repurposed to also act in neurons 
provides clues to how humans evolved their cognitive abilities. SEE ARTICLE P.242 


JUSTINE KUPFERMAN & FRANCK POLLEUX 


he cognitive abilities that separate 

humans and our primate relatives from 

other mammals are the product of 
millions of years of evolution, and stem from 
differences in how our brains develop and 
function’. Although brain maturation in all 
mammals relies in part on experience-driven 
development of neuronal circuits, human 
cognition depends particularly heavily on 
the experiential learning that occurs during 
our prolonged period of growth, which lasts 
up to two decades after birth”. The structural 
and functional changes that shape neuronal 
circuits during this developmental period 
are mediated by genes whose transcription is 


regulated by neuronal activity’. On page 242, 
Ataman et al." describe an unbiased screen to 
identify genes activated by neuronal excitation 
in human and mouse neurons. They identify 
a gene expressed in the bones and muscles of 
mice and other mammals that, over the course 
of evolution, was repurposed to act in the 
neurons of primates. 

Because of the importance of experiential 
learning in humans, identifying gene-expres- 
sion changes induced by neuronal activity is 
particularly relevant for understanding the 
genetic basis of our species’ brain evolution. 
With this in mind, Ataman et al. cultured 
human neurons in vitro. These cultures con- 
tain a mix of differentiated cell types found 
in the brain, including glial cells, which 
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closed because the energy level is too low to 
be involved in electron transport. Under these 
conditions, tunnelling requires a single, long — 
and therefore improbable — jump through the 
entire ‘forbidder zone (the salt, the molecule 
and the vacuum gap). Thus, the tunnelling cur- 
rent is small. But application of a voltage large 
enough to bring the tip’s unoccupied levels into 
alignment with the pentacene’s level opens the 
bridge. This enables a more probable, two-step 
conduction pathway: electrons can first tunnel 
out of the pentacene and into the tip, leaving an 
unoccupied ‘hole’ on the molecule into which 
an electron from the gold can tunnel through 
the salt. 

Remarkably, the authors found that a pulse 
of terahertz laser radiation also opens the 
pentacene bridge, allowing two-step tunnelling 
in the absence of the electrical voltage. They 
propose that the pulse’s electric field — which 
is strongly enhanced at the sharp microscope 
tip — acts as a transient voltage, switching on 
the two-step pathway for approximately 100 fs. 
This represents a completely new mode of 
single-molecule imaging that enables a snap- 
shot to be captured at a well-defined instant 
in time. 

The characteristics of the terahertz laser 
pulse are key to the experiment’s success. In 
simplified terms, the pulse can be thought of 
as half a wave of electromagnetic radiation. 
The wave therefore biases the system in only 
one direction, so that current flows in just one 
direction. By contrast, a full wave would bias 
the STM system first in one direction, then 
in the opposite direction, so that the net cur- 
rent would be almost zero — no image would 
be taken. 

Furthermore, the high reflectivity of metals 
at THz frequencies (typically greater than 
99%)*"° minimizes light absorption that 
would result in heating and thermal expan- 
sion of the STM tip. Such expansion can 
easily result in spurious signals'’ because of 
the tunnelling current’s extreme sensitivity 
to the gap width, and has been a major hin- 
drance to the development of laser-excited 
STM methods. 

Cocker et al. applied their imaging method 
to follow molecular motion on picosecond 
timescales. To do this, they took advantage 
of the fact that driving an electron out of the 
occupied level of pentacene using a pump 
pulse excites vibration of the molecule up and 
down with respect to the surface. The authors 
held the tip at a fixed point above the mol- 
ecule, and used a probe pulse to excite two-step 
tunnelling at a well-defined time after the 
pump. Because the tunnelling current is so 
sensitive to the distance between the mol- 
ecule and the tip, they could follow the vibra- 
tional oscillations of a single molecule in 
time (Fig. 1), directly measuring not only its 
frequency (which has previously been meas- 
ured for single molecules using another STM 
method”), but also its amplitude and phase. 


Several imaging methods that have high 
spatio-temporal resolution are being devel- 
oped and show promise (for examples, see 
refs 3, 13-20), but Cocker and colleagues’ 
approach is unique in its ability to track molec- 
ular motion. Nevertheless, further work is 
needed to develop even more exciting capabili- 
ties. For example, a quantitative understanding 
of the laser-excited tunnelling should be pur- 
sued, including detailed computer simulations 
of the transient electric field generated at the 
tip by the THz pulse, and of the response of the 
tip, surface and molecule to that field. It also 
remains to be seen how this imaging approach 
may be extended to investigate surface phys- 
ics and molecular chemistry. Can the damp- 
ing rates of molecular vibrations be measured? 
And can molecules be observed as they react 
on catalytic surfaces? 

Single-molecule instant replay will reveal 
details that will allow dedicated fans — sur- 
face physicists and chemists — to appreciate 
molecular action more deeply. The longer- 
term challenge is to develop this tool so that 
referees and coaches — materials scientists and 
engineers — can use its nanoscale dynamical 
insights to design, diagnose and improve mol- 
ecule-surface systems for catalysis, chemical 
sensors and molecular electronics, all at the 
single-molecule level. m 
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Genomic remodelling 
in the primate brain 


In many mammals, the gene Ostn is expressed in muscles and bones. The 
discovery that the primate OSTN gene has been repurposed to also act in neurons 
provides clues to how humans evolved their cognitive abilities. SEE ARTICLE P.242 


JUSTINE KUPFERMAN & FRANCK POLLEUX 


he cognitive abilities that separate 

humans and our primate relatives from 

other mammals are the product of 
millions of years of evolution, and stem from 
differences in how our brains develop and 
function’. Although brain maturation in all 
mammals relies in part on experience-driven 
development of neuronal circuits, human 
cognition depends particularly heavily on 
the experiential learning that occurs during 
our prolonged period of growth, which lasts 
up to two decades after birth”. The structural 
and functional changes that shape neuronal 
circuits during this developmental period 
are mediated by genes whose transcription is 


regulated by neuronal activity’. On page 242, 
Ataman et al." describe an unbiased screen to 
identify genes activated by neuronal excitation 
in human and mouse neurons. They identify 
a gene expressed in the bones and muscles of 
mice and other mammals that, over the course 
of evolution, was repurposed to act in the 
neurons of primates. 

Because of the importance of experiential 
learning in humans, identifying gene-expres- 
sion changes induced by neuronal activity is 
particularly relevant for understanding the 
genetic basis of our species’ brain evolution. 
With this in mind, Ataman et al. cultured 
human neurons in vitro. These cultures con- 
tain a mix of differentiated cell types found 
in the brain, including glial cells, which 
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Figure 1 | A gene repurposed. Neurotransmission between neurons leads to intracellular calcium 
signalling, which in turn activates the transcription factor MEF2C. This protein binds to DNA sequences 
called MEF2-responsive elements (MREs) to induce transcription of nearby genes. a, Ataman et al.* 
report that non-primate mammals do not have MEF2C binding sites in the regulatory sequences 

that lie upstream of the osteocrin (Ostn) gene, and their neurons do not express Ostn. b, By contrast, 
three MEF2C sites have evolved in this region in primates, and so the equivalent primate gene, OSTN, 

is transcribed in response to neuronal activity (it is not clear whether MRE3 is required for activity- 
dependent OSTN expression). OSTN protein is secreted from neurons and can regulate branching of 
neuronal projections called dendrites, perhaps regulating the structural changes that neurons undergo 


during learning in primates. 


support neurons and promote formation of the 
synaptic connections between them, and 
several subtypes of neuron from the brain’s 
cortex. The authors stimulated these cultures 
to mimic increased neuronal activity, thereby 
increasing calcium signalling within neu- 
rons and inducing activity-dependent gene 
transcription. 

Next, Ataman and colleagues used RNA 
sequencing to identify upregulated tran- 
scripts and confirmed that several well- 
characterized** ‘immediate early’ genes were 
rapidly induced within one hour of increased 
neuronal activity, including the transcription 
factors NPAS4 and FOSB. They also identified 
a set of late-response genes induced within six 
hours, which included previously reported 
genes’ such as BDNF. At this late time point, 
the authors found a few transcripts specific to 
human neurons. The most highly induced of 
these genes was that for osteocrin (OSTN). 

In mice, the corresponding gene Ostn 
encodes a secreted protein that is involved in 
glucose metabolism in muscles and bones*”. 
Ostn is not expressed in the mouse brain, and 
Ataman et al. found that its expression could 
not be induced by neuronal activity in mouse 
neuronal cultures. Therefore, OSTN expres- 
sion seems to be regulated by neuronal activity 
in human but not mouse neurons — a suppo- 
sition that the authors corroborated through 
several lines of investigation. 

Ataman and colleagues reported that 
OSTN was widely expressed throughout 
the human neocortex (which is involved in 


higher cognitive functions, including sensory 
processing) and was highly enriched in the 
mature neurons of the developing cortex. They 
also found that, in the primary visual cortex 
of macaques, OSTN expression was induced 
by increased sensory-evoked neuronal activ- 
ity. Together, these lines of evidence point to 
activity-dependent expression of OSTN in 
primate neurons in vivo. 

At the genetic level, what underlies this shift 
from Ostn transcription in the bones of mice 
to activity-dependent regulation of OSTN 
transcription in primate neurons? To address 
this question, the authors first demonstrated 
that OSTN expres- 
sion in human neu- 


In primates but 
not in other pees Ices y 
a 2-kilobase-lon 

mammals, OSTN promoter region iat 
might regulate lies immediately 
structural upstream gene. By 
changes that engineering a series 
neurons undergo of truncations and 
during learning. point mutations 


in this region, the 
researchers identified a minimal 85-base- 
long region that mediates gene activation in 
response to neuronal activity. In primates, this 
region contains three short DNA sequences 
to which transcription factors of the myo- 
cyte enhancer factor 2 (MEF2) family, such 
as MEF2C, can bind. In mice, however, the 
Ostn promoter does not contain these MEF2- 
responsive elements (MREs). 
MEF2 transcription factors are crucial for 
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activity-dependent transcription in neurons 
and have a role in key aspects of neuronal 
development’. The researchers found that 
two of the three MREs are highly evolutionar- 
ily conserved between humans and anthropoid 
primates, but that there are several differences in 
these sequences in prosimian primates, rodents, 
dolphins and several other mammalian species 
that result in the absence of MREs in the Ostn 
promoter of these species. By replacing the 
three primate MREs with the equivalent mouse 
sequences and monitoring gene transcription, 
the authors convincingly demonstrated that the 
evolutionary switch to activity-dependent tran- 
scription of the OSTN gene in primates emerged 
through a few single-nucleotide mutations that 
created MREs (Fig. 1). 

What is the function of OSTN in primate 
neurons? The authors overexpressed or 
repressed OSTN in human neuronal cul- 
tures, and discovered that expression of the 
gene regulates the shape of dendrites — the 
branched parts of neurons that receive and 
integrate synaptic information from other 
neurons. This result suggests that, in primates 
but not in other mammals, OSTN might regu- 
late structural changes that neurons undergo 
during learning. Indeed, OSTN belongs toa 
family of genes that encode secreted protein 
fragments called natriuretic peptides, which 
have been shown” to promote branching of 
neuronal projections called axons. 

Further experiments will be needed to fully 
determine the impact of OSTN expression on 
primate brain development. Defining the roles 
of OSTN — and of the other activity-depend- 
ent genes identified in Ataman and colleagues’ 
study — will improve our understanding of 
the evolutionary mechanisms that enabled 
the emergence of primate-specific features of 
brain development and function. = 
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Cliffs make a hasty retreat 


Knowing how quickly coastlines have 
eroded is essential for quantifying the future 
risks to both infrastructure and coastal 
ecosystems. Writing in Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Hurst et al. 
report retreat rates for cliffs on the south 
coast of Britain (pictured) over thousands 
of years, and show that this erosion has 
speeded up in recent centuries (M. D. Hurst 
et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1073/pnas.1613044113; 2016). 
The authors combine high-precision 


isotopic dating with a detailed numerical 
model of coastal erosion. They find 

that retreat rates were relatively slow 

(2-6 centimetres per year) until a few 
hundred years ago before subsequently 
accelerating (reaching 22-32 cmyr“’), and 
suggest that this is driven by a combination 
of environmental and anthropogenic factors. 
The results show that a careful analysis 

of long-term coastal records can uncover 
more-recent changes, which will help in 
developing predictive models. Ryan Wilkinson 


Bad neighbours 
cause bad blood 


Expression of a blood-cancer-associated genetic mutation in the non-blood cells 
of the bone marrow is sufficient to cause blood cancer in mice. This finding could 
point to new approaches to treating an often- fatal disease. SEE LETTER P.304 


GORDON CHAN & BENJAMIN G. NEEL 


utations in blood stem cells can 
M result in excessive production of one 

or more types of mature blood cell 
and a form of cancer called a myeloprolifera- 
tive neoplasm. One such neoplasm is juvenile 
myelomonocytic leukaemia (JMML), a rare 
childhood disease characterized by expansion 
of the white blood cell population’. Currently, 
JMML can be treated only by stem-cell trans- 
plantation, but about 50% of patients relapse 
following this procedure. A more detailed 
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understanding of the disease could lead to new 
therapies and improved outcomes. Dong et al.’ 
report on page 304 that mutation of the gene 
Ptpn11 in the non-blood cells that surround 
blood stem cells causes a JMML-like cancer in 
mice, owing to altered interactions between 
these two cell types. 

Mutations in genes that encode proteins of 
the RAS-ERK signalling pathway are found in 
the blood cells (but no other cells) ofabout 90% 
of children with sporadic JMML (refs 1, 3). 
The most frequent of these occur in the gene 
PTPN11 (refs 1, 3). Such mutations activate 
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50 Years Ago 


Recent reports on the chromosomes 
and total DNA of the chicken 

cell nucleus show that they differ 
from those of typical placental 
mammals in an unusual pattern 

of chromosome sizes and a DNA 
content equal to half of that of most 
mammals ... anomalies include 
incomplete dominance ... and 
alteration of phenotypic sex without 
visible alterations in the karyotype. 
One explanation ... could be that 
three-fourths of the normal genetic 
dose occurs fairly frequently in 

the chicken. Three-fourths of the 
normal gene dose could occur 
ifeach of the arms of the major 
chromosomes in the chicken were 
isochromosomes ... which double 
back on themselves for transcription 
but straighten out and are apposed 
in the orthodox manner for 
meiosis ... A chromosome pair 
would provide four readings 

of the message, and a cell with 
three out of four of the normal 
readings might well be viable ... 
One evolutionary advantage of the 
looped isochromosome system 
proposed here might be that such 

a chromosome would be better 
able to withstand the damage to the 
DNA ... caused by the relatively 
high internal temperature of birds. 
From Nature 12 November 1966 


100 Years Ago 


In Nature of October 5 it is stated 
that the cause of the optical 
deterioration of the atmosphere 

in July and August “is for the time 
being still in doubt. Up to the present 
no reports of volcanic eruptions 
have come to hand from any part 
of the globe” I wish to state that in 
July a strong outburst occurred of 
the Stromboli volcano ... there was 
an extraordinary eruption of fluid 
and incandescent lava to a great 
height, followed by a thick rain of 
lapilli and ashes. 

From Nature 9 November 1916 
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Bad neighbours 
cause bad blood 


Expression of a blood-cancer -associated genetic mutation in the non-blood cells 
of the bone marrow is sufficient to cause blood cancer in mice. This finding could 
point to new approaches to treating an often- fatal disease. 


GORDON CHAN & BENJAMIN G. NEEL 


utations in blood stem cells can 
result in excessive production of one 
or more types of mature blood cell 


and a form of cancer called a myeloprolifera- 
tive neoplasm. One such neoplasm is juvenile 
myelomonocytic leukaemia (JMML), a rare 
childhood disease characterized by expansion 
of the white blood cell population’. Currently, 
JMML can be treated only by stem-cell trans- 
plantation, but about 50% of patients relapse 
following this procedure. A more detailed 
understanding of the disease could lead to 
new therapies and improved outcomes. Ina 
paper online in Nature, Dong et al.’ report that 
mutation of the gene Ptpn11 in the non-blood 
cells that surround blood stem cells causes a 
JMML-like cancer in mice, owing to altered 
interactions between these two cell types. 

Mutations in genes that encode proteins of 
the RAS-ERK signalling pathway are found in 
the blood cells (but no other cells) of about 90% 
of children with sporadic JMML (refs 1, 3). 
The most frequent of these occur in the gene 
PTPN11 (refs 1, 3). Such mutations activate 
the enzyme encoded by PTPN11, called SHP2, 
increasing RAS-ERK signalling. Certain 
PTPN11 mutations can be inherited and 
so are present in all cells of the body — this 
leads to the developmental disorder Noonan 
syndrome’. This syndrome is characterized 
by cardiac, facial, cognitive and growth 
abnormalities, but about 20% of affected 
children also have abnormal white blood cell 
counts, and a few develop a congenital form 
of JMML. 

Previous studies of JMML have focused on 
the effects of disease-associated PTPN11 in 
blood cells, and have established that expres- 
sion of the mutant gene in these cells alone can 
promote development of a JMML-like myelo- 
proliferative neoplasm (MPN) in mice*®. Dong 
et al. confirmed that blood-cell-restricted 
expression of mutant Ptpn11 causes MPN 
(Fig. la). They next studied mice that harbour 
Ptpn11 mutations only in stromal (non-blood) 
cell types of the bone marrow, which surround 


the developing blood cells. Surprisingly, these 
mice, which have genetically normal blood 
cells, develop a disease similar to congenital 
JMML, in which the mutant gene is present 
in all tissues. 

The authors report that mutant Ptpn11 can 
give rise to MPN when expressed in some 
stromal cells of the bone marrow (mesen- 
chymal stem cells and the bone progenitors 
that they give rise to), but not in others 
(mature bone or blood-vessel cells). Fur- 
thermore, if genetically normal blood stem 
cells reside long enough in this abnormal 
microenvironment, they become fully can- 
cerous and can give rise to MPN when trans- 
planted into healthy mice. Presumably, the 
microenvironment induces genetic muta- 
tions or epigenetic changes — modifications 
that affect gene expression without chang- 
ing DNA sequence — in normal blood stem 
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cells that result in this transformation. 

What these changes in normal blood stem 
cells are, and whether they affect genes of 
the RAS-ERK pathway, is a question left 
unresolved. Perhaps clarifying this issue 
would shed light on the causes of the approxi- 
mately 5-10% of JMML cases for which a 
genetic basis is undefined’. For example, 
might these cancers be caused by mutations 
in mesenchymal stem cells, rather than blood 
stem cells? 

The finding that an abnormal bone-marrow 
microenvironment can promote blood dis- 
ease is not unprecedented: a variety of genetic 
alterations can evoke MPN or acute leukaemia 
when engineered into the bone-marrow stro- 
mal cells of mice’. But Dong and colleagues 
model an actual human disease — JMML asso- 
ciated with Noonan syndrome — in which an 
aberrant bone-marrow microenvironment 
is present from birth. Their results therefore 
suggest that such a microenvironment might 
provide the initial, and potentially the more 
potent, MPN-promoting stimulus in congeni- 
tal JMML. 

The levels of SHP2 activation caused by 
PTPN11 mutation in patients can vary’”. 
Only the most strongly activating mutations 
cause JMML in children with Noonan syn- 
drome. Perhaps, under such circumstances, 
JMML can develop only when both blood 
cells and the stromal microenvironment 
bear the mutant gene. A similar require- 
ment has been reported for a mouse model of 
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Figure 1 | Collaboration causes blood cancer. a, Mutation in the gene Ptpn11 in the blood cells of mice 
and humans causes the cancer juvenile myelomonocytic leukaemia (JMML), which is one of a family 

of cancers called myeloproliferative neoplasms (MPNs). The stromal cells that surround developing 
blood cells do not need to be mutated for sporadic JMML to develop. b, However, Dong et al.’ report 

that expression of mutant Pftpn11 in the stroma causes MPN in mice. These mice provide insight into a 
congenital form of JMML in which the mutation is present in all cells. The mutant stromal cells produce 
pro-inflammatory factors, including the protein CCL3, which cause cancerous transformation of normal 
blood cells into cells of a JMML-like MPN. The incidence of stroma-induced MPNs can be reduced by 


drugs that block CCL3 action. 
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MPN caused by another genetic defect’. 

Dong et al. find that several pro-inflamma- 
tory factors produced by mutant stromal cells, 
including the protein CCL3, are present in 
blood serum from stromal-cell-specific Ptpn11 
mutant mice and from people with Noonan 
syndrome. These findings suggest that such 
factors could serve as biomarkers to identify 
children at increased risk of JMML. Further- 
more, the authors find that drugs that block 
CCL3 action reduce the incidence of MPN 
in mice (Fig. 1b). Administering such drugs 
to high-risk patients might spare them from 
requiring stem-cell transplantation. 

The current study also has potential impli- 
cations for sporadic JMML. Previous studies 
showed that aberrant blood cells can send sig- 
nals to stromal cells that alter the bone-marrow 
microenvironment to favour the blood cells’ 
own expansion or to impede the survival, pro- 
liferation and function of normal blood stem 
cells’. Dong et al. find that, like the mutant 
stroma, Ptpn11 mutant blood cells produce 
pro-inflammatory factors. This suggests a 
vicious circle in which mutant blood cells 
perturb the microenvironment, which in turn 
augments expansion of the cancerous blood- 
cell population. If bone-marrow stromal cells 
have been rendered abnormal by cancerous 
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blood cells in sporadic JMML, persistence of 
this abnormal microenvironment might con- 
tribute to disease recurrence after a stem-cell 
transplant. 

Consequently, perhaps the most immediate 
intervention suggested by Dong and col- 
leagues’ work is to investigate the effects of 
CCL3 blockers in transplant regimens for chil- 
dren with JMML. One such drug, maraviroc, 
is already used to treat HIV, and also blocks 
graft-versus-host disease — a complication of 
bone-marrow transplantation’. The authors 
find that such agents are more effective at pre- 
venting MPN post-transplant than in combat- 
ing established MPN in mice. Nevertheless, 
combining these blockers with targeted thera- 
pies aimed at reversing the effects of increased 
RAS-ERK activation could represent a prom- 
ising therapeutic strategy for JMML. 

Finally, the results of the current study reso- 
nate with, and inform, emerging themes in 
cancer biology. It is becoming clear that the 
interactions between cancerous cells and their 
microenvironment determine cancer behav- 
iour and response to therapy. It is also known 
that inflammation can initiate, as well as 
enhance, cancer. In solid tumours, one major 
effect of tumour-associated inflammation is to 
suppress the host immune system”. It will be 


interesting to see whether therapies directed 
against the JMML microenvironment evoke 
or augment an anti-MPN immune response. m 
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In Retrospect 


Eighty years of stress 


The discovery in 1936 that rats respond to various damaging stimuli with 
a general response that involves alarm, resistance and exhaustion launched 


the discipline of stress research. 


GEORGE FINK 


odern research into biological 
stress — the physiological response 
of an organism to stressful stim- 


uli — spans broad disciplines, from genetics 
to endocrinology to brain imaging. Much of 
this diverse field has a shared origin in a land- 
mark paper published 80 years ago in Nature’. 
In this brief note, the biologist Hans Selye 
described a common physiological response 
in rats subjected to a diverse range of harm- 
ful factors; he named this the stress response’. 
Selye’s observation set the scene for decades of 
future discoveries. 

The history of stress research begins in the 
mid-nineteenth century with the physiolo- 
gist Claude Bernard’, who proposed that the 
cells of the body are bathed in a fixed internal 
environment that is maintained in the face of 
changing external conditions by compensatory 


physiological changes. In the early twentieth 
century, this concept was termed homeostasis 
by another physiologist, Walter Cannon’. 
Cannon described how animals react to stim- 
uli that threaten homeostasis with a physio- 
logical response that he dubbed ‘fight or flight. 

In his 1936 paper, Selye reported that when 
rats were subjected to nonspecific damag- 
ing agents such as exposure to cold, surgical 
injury or intoxication with diverse drugs, 
they showed a typical response that was not 
dependent on the nature of the agent. He 
described three phases to this general adapta- 
tion syndrome (GAS): alarm, resistance and 
exhaustion. Alarm corresponds to the fight- 
or-flight response described by Cannon; resist- 
ance to a period in which the body adapts to 
repeated exposure to the stress; and exhaus- 
tion to a relapse of symptoms that occurs if 
the stress is exerted for too long. The main 
features of the syndrome were suppression of 


Figure 1 | Hans Selye outlines the general adaptation syndrome. In 1936, the biologist 

Hans Selye observed a stress response in rats subjected to a range of potentially harmful stimuli’. 
The syndrome involves three phases: alarm, resistance and exhaustion (ARE). Release of the 
hormone adrenocorticotropin (ACTH) in response to stress stimulates secretion of multiple 
hormones from the adrenal gland, affecting many organs and systems, including the thymus glands 
and stomach (pictured). 


the immune system, ulceration of the lining 
of the stomach and small intestine, and acti- 
vation of the two main neuronally activated 
stress-response systems — the hypothalamic- 
pituitary-adrenocortical (HPA) axis and the 
sympathomedullary system (Fig. 1). 

In the HPA axis, activation of nerves in 
the brain’s hypothalamus triggers release of 
the hormone corticotropin-releasing factor 
(CRE), which in turn causes secretion of the 
hormone adrenocorticotropin (ACTH) from 
the pituitary gland at the base of the brain into 
the blood. ACTH stimulates secretion of hor- 
mones, including cortisol, from the cortex of 
the adrenal gland. Hypothalamic signalling 
also triggers the sympathomedullary system, 
which increases heart rate, shunts blood from 
the skin and gut towards the skeletal muscles, 
and releases adrenaline from the medulla 
region of the adrenal gland. Adrenaline and 
cortisol act synergistically to increase levels 
of glucose in the blood’, providing the energy 
required for fight or flight. 

Selye defined stress as “the nonspecific 
response of the body to any demand”**”. He 
believed that stress was different from emo- 
tional arousal or nervous tension’® because, 
as he wrote, the same general response was 
known to occur under or in response to 
anaesthesia in humans and animals, and also 
to occur in plants and bacteria, which have 
no nervous system (the generality of this 
response is reviewed in refs 8 and 9). Thus, he 
concluded, stress has a key protective role in all 
organisms. Moreover, he correctly proposed 
that the stress response is the same whether a 
stimulus is pleasant or unpleasant — the key 
factor is whether the intensity of the stimulus 
necessitates adaptation’. 

The biologist’s views and definition of stress 
were widely accepted, although not without 
resistance)”. In fact, recognition of the fact 
that stress is not necessarily due to nervous 
arousal encouraged many scientists and clini- 
cians to use the more precise terms neurogenic 
stress and psychogenic stress°. 

Selye recognized that maintaining an 
internal physiological balance through homeo- 
stasis (stability through constancy) could not 
by itself ensure the stability of body systems 
under stress, and he coined the term heter- 
ostasis to describe the process by which a new 
steady state could be achieved through adap- 
tive mechanisms’. The idea of heterostasis can 
be considered a forerunner to the discovery, in 
the late 1980s, that neural regulation of feed- 
back in various body systems can alter physi- 
ological responses to enable animals to meet a 
stressful challenge’’"*: a phenomenon known 
as allostasis (stability through change). 

From allostasis has sprung the idea that 
the amount of stress to which an individual 
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arousal encouraged many scientists and clini- 
cians to use the more precise terms neurogenic 
stress and psychogenic stress®. 

Selye recognized that maintaining an 
internal physiological balance through homeo- 
stasis (stability through constancy) could not 
by itself ensure the stability of body systems 
under stress, and he coined the term heter- 
ostasis to describe the process by which a new 
steady state could be achieved through adap- 
tive mechanisms’. The idea of heterostasis can 
be considered a forerunner to the discovery, in 
the late 1980s, that neural regulation of feed- 
back in various body systems can alter physi- 
ological responses to enable animals to meet a 
stressful challenge’: a phenomenon known 
as allostasis (stability through change). 

From allostasis has sprung the idea that 
the amount of stress to which an individual 
is subjected over time can be quantified by 
measuring adverse effects on the cardiovascular 
and other organ systems”. Further research is 
required to determine how best to quantify this 
allostatic load to provide a robust index of stress. 
It also remains to be seen whether and how such 
an index could be applied in the clinic. 

A growing understanding of stress led to an 
ability to modulate stress-response pathways 
to treat disease. In 1950, the Nobel Prize in 
Physiology or Medicine was awarded for the 
first use of synthetic adrenocortical hormones, 
such as synthetic cortisol, as powerful anti- 
inflammatory agents for treating conditions 
such as rheumatoid arthritis. 

In 1981, the amino-acid sequence of CRF 
was characterized”. Selye died in 1982, and so 
did not witness the quantum leap in our under- 
standing of stress that followed. The structure 
of CRE, the characterization of its receptors, 
and the development of investigative tools 
such as molecular genetics and brain imaging 
have allowed us to map the structure and func- 
tion of brain pathways involved in the stress 
response. These advances have facilitated 
our understanding of the neural mechanisms 
involved in many mental disorders, including 
anxiety, depression and post-traumatic stress, 
and provided targets for therapies to treat these 
disorders. 

However, many uncertainties remain”. 
These include the extent to which genetic 
mechanisms determine susceptibility or 
resilience to stress, and whether some people 
are genetically more susceptible to post- 
traumatic stress than others. It is unclear 
whether genetic predisposition to stress sus- 
ceptibility can be affected by the environment, 
either in the womb or after birth, and whether 
this type of susceptibility can be transmit- 
ted between generations. Another question 
facing researchers is whether stress-induced 
changes in brain chemistry, which occur in 
major depression and anxiety, might damage 
the human brain, reversibly or irreversibly. 

The holy grail for many stress neurobiolo- 
gists is to find a way to selectively extinguish 


adverse post-traumatic memories. The 
chances of such a discovery in the near future 
are perhaps remote, given the complexity of 
the human brain and the accompanying ethical 
issues. Nonetheless, it would doubtless benefit 
many people who have post-traumatic stress 
and other mental disorders. 

We now know that, although GAS as 
described by Selye sometimes manifests in 
people who experience extreme stress such 
as septic shock or multiple traumatic injuries, 
some components of GAS, such as stomach 
ulcers, are not useful quantitative clinical 
indicators of stress. Modern markers of stress 
include behavioural observations and hormo- 
nal measurements of sympathomedullary and 
HPA activation. As such, the scientific and 
clinical currency of GAS has diminished over 
time. Nonetheless, it retains its importance in 
launching the stress field. Eighty years later, the 
foundations laid by Selye are still being built on. m 
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A strange kind of liquid 


Interactions between the magnetic dipoles of dysprosium atoms in an ultracold 
gas can produce a ‘self-bound’ droplet. This provides a useful isolated system for 
probing the quantum- mechanical properties of ultracold gases. SEE LETTER P.259 


BRUNO LABURTHE-TOLRA 


Itracold atomic gases are produced at 

temperatures below 1 microkelvin, 

and are seven to eight orders of mag- 
nitude less dense than typical liquids such as 
water’. However, because the kinetic energy of 
these gases is dominated by the interactions 
between their atoms, they can display behav- 
iour akin to that of liquids, and even super- 
fluidity — transport without friction — at 
temperatures approaching absolute zero. 
Such systems therefore act both like a gas (they 
expand freely in the absence ofa trap) and also 
much like superfluid liquid helium. Physi- 
cists call them quantum fluids. On page 259, 
Schmitt et al.? show that when interactions 
between magnetic dipoles are in play, quantum 
fluids display another typical feature of liquids: 
they form droplets. 

In ultracold atomic gases, dipole-dipole 
interactions can arise because the atoms have 
tiny, but non-zero, magnetic dipole moments. 
Usually, the associated dipole-dipole inter- 
action is extremely small relative to the short- 
range force between atoms — the van der 
Waals interaction. However, there are a few 
atoms for which dipole-dipole interactions can 
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have abnormally large amplitudes. Earlier this 
year, Schmitt and colleagues’ group showed 
that an ultracold gas of dysprosium atoms, 
held in a trap produced by a tightly focused 
laser beam, undergoes a dramatic change if 
dipole-dipole interactions are large enough 
relative to short-range interactions’. Instead 
of the gas filling the trap homogeneously, 
an ordered arrangement of droplets sponta- 
neously appears (Fig. la). 

The predisposition to form structures is 
intimately associated with the long-range 
nature of dipole-dipole interactions. In fact, 
many systems whose members interact with 
each other at relatively long distances share 
a tendency to form self-assembled arrange- 
ments. Well-known examples range from 
astrophysical systems driven by gravitational 
forces to microscopic systems such as self- 
organized crystals of ultracold ions formed 
by electrostatic forces*. In the case of dipole- 
dipole interactions, stable structures are 
expected to be sensitive to the geometry of the 
trap because the magnetic fields associated 
with the dipoles are anisotropic (direction- 
dependent). 

In the current paper, Schmitt et al. introduce 
two subtle modifications to their previous 


set-up. First, they produce a trap that is 
elongated in a direction parallel to the 
magnetic dipoles of the atoms. Instead of an 
ensemble of droplets, the atomic gas forms 
single, ‘self-bound’ droplets (Fig. 1b). 

Schmitt and collaborators’ second and 
decisive change is to remove the trap after the 
droplets have been produced, and to replace it 
with a simple magnetic-field gradient whose 
only effect is to compensate for gravity. This 
can be seen as an inexpensive way to per- 
form the experiment in microgravity. Instead 
of expanding in space like a normal gas, the 
droplets remain localized. This is because the 
dipole-dipole interactions between the atoms 
provide attraction and cohesion, in a similar 
way to the hydrogen bonds between H,O 
molecules in water. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects 
of Schmitt and colleagues’ work is their dem- 
onstration that there are a critical number 
of atoms below which the liquid droplets 
are unstable and turn into a gas. This phase 
transition is one of the first to be observed in 
a cold-atom experiment without a trap. To 
understand this transition, it is necessary to 
explain why the liquid droplets can be stable in 
the first place. The authors observe self-bound 
droplets when the balance between repulsive 
short-range interactions and attractive long- 
range interactions would have been expected 
to lead to collapse. However, collapse does not 
occur because van der Waals and dipole-dipole 
interactions create quantum fluctuations”. 
These fluctuations apply a pressure to the 
droplets that rapidly increases with density, and 
is therefore sufficient to ensure stability only if 
the number of atoms is large enough. 

The main novelty of the authors’ work is that 
their extremely dilute droplets are self-bound — 
a property that is reminiscent of solitonic struc- 
tures. Solitons were named after non-dispersive, 
‘solitary’ waves of water, but are well known in 
optics and also exist in the context of quan- 
tum ‘Bose’ gases if the short-range interaction 
between their particles is attractive’. However, 
these solitons are unstable in 3D without con- 
finement, whereas the authors show that their 
droplets are fully stable even without a trap. This 
advantage over solitons could mean that the 
droplets find practical applications, for exam- 
ple in atom interferometry, a measurement 
technique (based on the interference between 
quantum-mechanical waves of matter) in which 
self-bound objects could be used to increase the 
brightness of the interferometer’. 

As long as confinement is maintained, 
Schmitt and collaborators’ liquid droplets 
exist in equilibrium with atoms in a gas- 
eous phase. However, one of the authors’ 
most striking observations is that most of 
the energetic excitations rapidly leave the 
droplet after the trap has been removed — 
the two phases separate because, whereas 
the gas expands, the liquid remains local- 
ized. Although it is not known how cold 
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Expanding gas 


Figure 1 | Quantum droplets. Schmitt et al.” have created droplets of an ultracold gas of dysprosium 
atoms. a, The authors’ research group showed’ previously that such atoms, when contained in a trap, form 
an ordered arrangement of droplets if the dipole-dipole interactions between atoms are large enough 
relative to their short-range interactions. b, In the present paper, the authors produce single, self-bound 
droplets. In the trap, the liquid droplets coexist with atoms in the gaseous phase, but after the trap has 


been removed, the gas rapidly expands. 


the authors’ droplets are, this evaporation 
of the gas will probably result in the liquid 
having an extremely low temperature’. 
One could therefore envision applica- 
tions in which the liquid state is used as 
a coolant for other quantum gases. For 
such applications, and others, it will be 
necessary to find a way to increase the life- 
time of the droplets. For the moment, the 
lifetime is limited to about 0.1 seconds because 
of the spontaneous formation of molecules as 
a result of three-atom collisions. m 
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Neural interfaces take 
another step forward 


Two monkeys subjected to a spinal-cord injury that paralysed one leg 
have regained the ability to walk, thanks to technology that re-establishes 
communication between the brain and spinal cord. SEE LETTER P.284 


ANDREW JACKSON 


ach time we decide to move, electrical 
Hees cascade from the brain down 

the spinal cord to instruct our muscles 
to contract. Damage to the pathways that 
relay these messages, for example owing to a 
spinal-cord injury, can result in paralysis, for 
which there is currently no cure. The nerves 
of the spinal cord do not heal spontaneously 
after injury, and efforts to repair them with 
pharmacological and regenerative techniques 
have had only limited success. On page 284, 
Capogrosso et al.’ report that an alterna- 
tive approach involving a wireless electronic 


connection between the brain and spinal cord 
restored movement in two monkeys that were 
each paralysed in one leg as a result of a spinal- 
cord injury. 

The researchers used an implant in the 
brain called a neural interface, which decodes 
information from an array of electrodes that 
measure the activity of multiple brain cells 
that normally control leg movements (Fig. 1). 
They surgically implanted a second electrode 
array over the lumbar region in the lower part 
of each monkey’s spinal cord, below the level 
of the injury — a partial lesion of the spinal 
cord that severed the nerve connections on 
one side of the cord. These electrodes delivered 
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set-up. First, they produce a trap that is 
elongated in a direction parallel to the 
magnetic dipoles of the atoms. Instead of an 
ensemble of droplets, the atomic gas forms 
single, ‘self-bound’ droplets (Fig. 1b). 

Schmitt and collaborators’ second and 
decisive change is to remove the trap after the 
droplets have been produced, and to replace it 
with a simple magnetic-field gradient whose 
only effect is to compensate for gravity. This 
can be seen as an inexpensive way to per- 
form the experiment in microgravity. Instead 
of expanding in space like a normal gas, the 
droplets remain localized. This is because the 
dipole-dipole interactions between the atoms 
provide attraction and cohesion, in a similar 
way to the hydrogen bonds between H,O 
molecules in water. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects 
of Schmitt and colleagues’ work is their dem- 
onstration that there are a critical number 
of atoms below which the liquid droplets 
are unstable and turn into a gas. This phase 
transition is one of the first to be observed in 
a cold-atom experiment without a trap. To 
understand this transition, it is necessary to 
explain why the liquid droplets can be stable in 
the first place. The authors observe self-bound 
droplets when the balance between repulsive 
short-range interactions and attractive long- 
range interactions would have been expected 
to lead to collapse. However, collapse does not 
occur because van der Waals and dipole-dipole 
interactions create quantum fluctuations”. 
These fluctuations apply a pressure to the 
droplets that rapidly increases with density, and 
is therefore sufficient to ensure stability only if 
the number of atoms is large enough. 

The main novelty of the authors’ work is that 
their extremely dilute droplets are self-bound — 
a property that is reminiscent of solitonic struc- 
tures. Solitons were named after non-dispersive, 
‘solitary’ waves of water, but are well known in 
optics and also exist in the context of quan- 
tum ‘Bose’ gases if the short-range interaction 
between their particles is attractive’. However, 
these solitons are unstable in 3D without con- 
finement, whereas the authors show that their 
droplets are fully stable even without a trap. This 
advantage over solitons could mean that the 
droplets find practical applications, for exam- 
ple in atom interferometry, a measurement 
technique (based on the interference between 
quantum-mechanical waves of matter) in which 
self-bound objects could be used to increase the 
brightness of the interferometer’. 

As long as confinement is maintained, 
Schmitt and collaborators’ liquid droplets 
exist in equilibrium with atoms in a gas- 
eous phase. However, one of the authors’ 
most striking observations is that most of 
the energetic excitations rapidly leave the 
droplet after the trap has been removed — 
the two phases separate because, whereas 
the gas expands, the liquid remains local- 
ized. Although it is not known how cold 
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Figure 1 | Quantum droplets. Schmitt et al.” have created droplets of an ultracold gas of dysprosium 
atoms. a, The authors’ research group showed’ previously that such atoms, when contained in a trap, form 
an ordered arrangement of droplets if the dipole-dipole interactions between atoms are large enough 
relative to their short-range interactions. b, In the present paper, the authors produce single, self-bound 
droplets. In the trap, the liquid droplets coexist with atoms in the gaseous phase, but after the trap has 


been removed, the gas rapidly expands. 


the authors’ droplets are, this evaporation 
of the gas will probably result in the liquid 
having an extremely low temperature’. 
One could therefore envision applica- 
tions in which the liquid state is used as 
a coolant for other quantum gases. For 
such applications, and others, it will be 
necessary to find a way to increase the life- 
time of the droplets. For the moment, the 
lifetime is limited to about 0.1 seconds because 
of the spontaneous formation of molecules as 
a result of three-atom collisions. m 
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Neural interfaces take 
another step forward 


Two monkeys subjected to a spinal-cord injury that paralysed one leg 
have regained the ability to walk, thanks to technology that re-establishes 
communication between the brain and spinal cord. SEE LETTER P.284 


ANDREW JACKSON 


ach time we decide to move, electrical 
Hees cascade from the brain down 

the spinal cord to instruct our muscles 
to contract. Damage to the pathways that 
relay these messages, for example owing to a 
spinal-cord injury, can result in paralysis, for 
which there is currently no cure. The nerves 
of the spinal cord do not heal spontaneously 
after injury, and efforts to repair them with 
pharmacological and regenerative techniques 
have had only limited success. On page 284, 
Capogrosso et al.’ report that an alterna- 
tive approach involving a wireless electronic 


connection between the brain and spinal cord 
restored movement in two monkeys that were 
each paralysed in one leg as a result of a spinal- 
cord injury. 

The researchers used an implant in the 
brain called a neural interface, which decodes 
information from an array of electrodes that 
measure the activity of multiple brain cells 
that normally control leg movements (Fig. 1). 
They surgically implanted a second electrode 
array over the lumbar region in the lower part 
of each monkey’s spinal cord, below the level 
of the injury — a partial lesion of the spinal 
cord that severed the nerve connections on 
one side of the cord. These electrodes delivered 
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Figure 1 | Communication bypass. Capogrosso et al.' established a neural-interface system that 
enabled communication between the brain and spinal cord in monkeys subjected to a spinal-cord 

injury that paralysed one leg. An implant in the brain recorded neural activity related to leg movements, 
and transmitted this information to electrodes at the base of the spinal cord via a wireless link. These 
electrodes triggered neuronal impulses that generated movement in the leg muscle, allowing the monkeys 
to walk freely, despite their injury. (Adapted from Fig. 1 of ref. 1.) 


small electrical currents that generated 
movements in the paralysed limb. Stimulation 
was controlled in real time by the decoded 
brain signals, which were relayed to the lum- 
bar array through a wireless link, bypassing the 
injured region of the spine. This artificial con- 
nection restored communication between the 
brain and the lumbar spinal cord, enabling the 
animals to walk again. 

The idea of using electronic implants to 
bypass damaged neural pathways dates back to 
the 1970s (ref. 2), but the twenty-first century 
has seen remarkable progress in this field. An 
early-stage clinical trial of a neural-interface 
technology called BrainGate showed** that 
brain signals recorded from humans who 
had been paralysed could facilitate control 
of a variety of devices, including computers 
and prosthetic limbs. Similar signals have 
also been used to control stimulation of the 
cervical region at the top of the spinal cord, 
to restore arm and hand movements in para- 
lysed monkeys’. Moreover, lumbar spinal-cord 
stimulation has yielded promising results in 
human trials, in which participants with para- 
plegia have recovered some voluntary move- 
ment in their legs®. But at present, these human 
studies use only open-loop stimulation, which 
involves continuous trains of neural excitation 
— this strategy seems to boost the sensitivity of 
spinal locomotor circuits to weakened inputs 
from the brain that survived the injury. 

The closed-loop stimulation used by 
Capogrosso et al., in which neural stimula- 
tion is controlled in real time by brain sig- 
nals, could enable more-accurate control of 
movements and perhaps work even in cases in 
which all neural inputs to the spinal cord have 


been severed. Moreover, there is increasing 
evidence that closed-loop stimulation can 
drive neuroplasticity’, the mechanism by 
which the connections between two neurons 
strengthen if both are active at the same time. 
Neuroplasticity has a crucial role in rehabili- 
tation following injuries that sever the spinal 
cord only partially. It is possible that, in such 
situations, stimulating the spinal cord when 
appropriate brain activity is detected could 
help to strengthen surviving motor path- 
ways to promote lasting improvements in 
movement. 

The pace at which neural interfaces are 
being translated from initial experiments 
in monkeys to human trials has been rapid. 
For example, just four years separated the 
first brain-controlled computer interfaces in 
monkeys’ and people’. Similarly, a 2012 paper 
described the first use by a paralysed woman 
of a brain-controlled robotic arm* — a tech- 
nology initially established in non-human 
primates only four years previously’. Earlier 
this year, the pattern was again repeated 
when voluntary hand-grasping was restored 
in a person with quadriplegia using brain- 
controlled muscle stimulation”, following 
monkey experiments” in 2012. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to speculate that we could 
see the first clinical demonstrations of inter- 
faces between the brain and spinal cord by 
the end of the decade, especially because the 
implanted components used by Capogrosso 
et al. have already been approved for human 
use. This speed of translation from monkeys 
to humans is particularly impressive, given 
the technological and surgical complexity of 
neural interfaces, and it speaks to the close 
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anatomical and physiological similarities in 
the motor systems of all primates. 

Despite this progress, the use of monkeys 
for neuroscience experiments continues to be 
questioned in the media, and animal-rights 
groups are making concerted efforts to ensure 
that restrictions on such work are tightened in 
both the United States and Europe. It is notable 
that, although Capogrosso and colleagues are 
based in Europe and their research conformed 
to the current regulations of the European 
Union, the experiments were conducted in 
China. Grégoire Courtine, the lead researcher 
on this study, has in the past described the 
challenges involved in performing such experi- 
ments abroad”, and other scientists might lack 
the time, energy or resources to pursue their 
research so far from home. There is thus a real 
danger that the development of treatments for 
debilitating neurological conditions will be 
delayed if high-quality, well-regulated research 
in monkeys cannot be performed in Europe 
and America owing to increasingly tight 
regulations. Equally, as more primate neuro- 
science moves to Asia, it will be important for 
researchers to remain committed to refining 
techniques and improving welfare standards 
for experimental animals worldwide. 

The stakes are high. The World Health 
Organization estimates” that, each year, 
between 250,000 and 500,000 people suffer a 
spinal-cord injury, resulting in disabilities that 
can persist for decades. There are still key tech- 
nological challenges to overcome before neural 
interfaces can record robust and stable brain 
signals over these long time periods. Moreover, 
it remains to be seen whether a brain-spinal- 
cord interface can restore bipedal walking in 
humans after injuries that affect both legs, 
the most common injury in the clinic. Useful 
locomotion also requires control of balance, 
steering and obstacle avoidance, which were 
not addressed in the current paper. Neverthe- 
less, Capogrosso and colleagues’ study repre- 
sents a major step towards restoring lost motor 
function using neural interfaces. = 
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he prevalence of neurodegenerative disorders is 

increasing, owing — in part — to extensions in 

lifespan. Currently, there is no cure for any of these 
diseases, although not for lack of trying. The hard work 
and dedication that goes into unravelling mechanisms of 
disease is discernible from this collection of reviews. Each 
summarises our knowledge, highlights exciting advances 
and provides ample inspiration for future research. 

The signs of the passage of time are clearly visible in the 
brain. Tony Wyss-Coray synthesizes current knowledge 
on brain ageing and neurodegeneration and explores the 
prospect of stalling, or even resetting, the clock. 

Growing evidence suggests that genetic, cellular 
and circuit dysregulation results from, and can lead to, 
cellular and cognitive hallmarks of Alzheimer’s disease. 
Li-Huei Tsai, Rebecca Canter and Jay Penney argue fora 
multipronged approach to the treatment of this common 
form of dementia. 

Paul Taylor, Robert Brown and Don Cleveland discuss 
emerging themes and mechanisms that underlie 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (also known as Lou Gehrig's 
disease or motor neuron disease), a progressive degenera- 
tion of motor neurons in the brain and spinal cord. 

Parkinson's disease is characterized by the progressive 
death of dopamine neurons. Asa Abeliovich and 
Aaron Gitler propose that the accumulation of cellular 
damage eventually overwhelms the protein-disposal 
mechanisms of these neurons. 

John Collinge considers the wider relevance of 
mammalian prions for neurodegenerative diseases. 

And Roland Riek and David Eisenberg provide a 
structural perspective on neurodegeneration through the 
properties of protein aggregates, the hallmarks of various 
neurodegenerative disorders. They explore the 
self-replication, cell-to-cell transmission and toxicity of 
these amyloids. 

We hope that this collection will not only stimulate 
further research on neurodegenerative diseases but 
also direct more funding towards this area — as a 
greater understanding will reveal new opportunities for 
therapeutic intervention. 

Nature is pleased to acknowledge the financial support of 
Eli Lilly and Company in producing this Insight. As always, 
Nature carries sole responsibility for all editorial content. 


Marie-Thérése Heemels 
Senior Editor 
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Ageing, neurodegeneration 
and brain rejuvenation 


Tony Wyss-Coray’” 


Although systemic diseases take the biggest toll on human health and well-being, increasingly, a failing brain is the 
arbiter of a death preceded by a gradual loss of the essence of being. Ageing, which is fundamental to neurodegeneration 
and dementia, affects every organ in the body and seems to be encoded partly in a blood-based signature. Indeed, fac- 
tors in the circulation have been shown to modulate ageing and to rejuvenate numerous organs, including the brain. The 
discovery of such factors, the identification of their origins and a deeper understanding of their functions is ushering in 


anew era in ageing and dementia research. 


ccording to a 2015 United Nations report on world population 

ageing’, the number of people aged 60 and older worldwide is 

projected to more than double in the next 35 years, reaching 
almost 2.1 billion people. Most of this growth will come from developing 
regions of the world, although the oldest old, who are more than 80 years 
of age, are the fastest growing segment of the population in developed 
regions. Despite these improvements in life expectancy, Alzheimer’s 
disease (AD) and related neurodegenerative conditions have arguably 
become the most dreaded maladies of older people. The observation 
that almost all aged brains show characteristic changes that are linked 
to neurodegeneration raises the question of whether these hallmarks 
represent lesser aspects of brain ageing that do not considerably affect 
function or whether they are the harbingers of neurodegenerative 
diseases (Fig. 1). Immune cells and secreted communication factors, 
which are responsible for tissue homeostasis in general, probably play 
important parts in brain ageing and neurodegeneration. However, com- 
prehending or controlling the immune response in ageing has been a 
challenge. In the ageing organism, the brain seems to be susceptible to 
both cell-intrinsic and local signals, as well as to cues from the systemic 
environment. Animal models suggest that cues that are present in the 
circulatory system can either accelerate or slow aspects of brain ageing 
and cognitive function. This Review will synthesize present knowledge 
on brain ageing and neurodegeneration and discuss the prospect of 
stalling or even reversing these processes through circulatory factors. 


Overlap between ageing and neurodegeneration 

Population-based autopsy studies of the brains of aged people who 
had not been diagnosed with a neurological disease consistently report 
the presence of amyloid plaques, neurofibrillary tangles, Lewy bodies, 
inclusions of TAR DNA-binding protein 43 (TDP-43), synaptic dys- 
trophy, the loss of neurons and the loss of brain volume in most of the 
brains’. These features vary greatly between individuals, with particular 
lesions dominating a particular brain or restricted to specific regions. It 
is unknown what causes such lesions and whether they are the precur- 
sors to neurodegeneration and disease or simply the products of brain 
ageing. As well as classic protein deposits, other subcellular structures 
that consist of cross-linked proteins, carbohydrates or lipids accumulate 
in ageing brains, either in the extracellular space (for example, cor- 
pora amylacea) or inside glial cells or neuronal cells (for example, stress 
granules, lipofuscin, Marinesco bodies and Hirano bodies). Although 


most of these structures are characterized poorly and their importance 
in neurodegeneration is unclear, it is probable that they take a toll on 
normal brain function’, 

The presence of age-related protein abnormalities and inclusion bod- 
ies in the ageing brain points to defects in proteostasis, an idea that is 
supported by mounting evidence from experiments. According to one 
such hypothesis, in normal ageing, macromolecules become oxidized 
and can no longer be degraded by lysosomes’. This leads to the fur- 
ther production of lysosomal enzymes that are also unable to digest 
the cellular material. A well-known deposit that results from lysosomal 
inefficiency is lipofuscin, which is an accepted marker of ageing for 
postmitotic cells*, Similarly, the increase in damaged proteins and dying 
cells that accompanies ageing can overwhelm phagocytic processes and 
lead to an accumulation of material in lysosomes. Indeed, myelin debris 
have been demonstrated to accumulate in ageing microglia, in which 
it forms insoluble, lipofuscin-like lysosomal inclusions’. With ageing, 
and even more so with neurodegeneration, the brain shows increased 
levels of many lysosomal proteins and enzymes, and neurons and 
other cell types show abnormal endosomes, lysosomes and autophago- 
somes®*. Whether these abnormalities contribute to or are the result of 
ageing must still be elucidated. However, the genetic manipulation of 
autophagy-related pathways in transgenic mice that overexpress amy- 
loid precursor protein (also known as amyloid-§ A4 protein) or the 
protein tau results in prominent changes in the accumulation of these 
proteins or the progression of disease’ ''. Furthermore, stress granules, 
which consist of RNA and protein and can form in response to cellular 
stress, might have an important role in amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
and frontotemporal dementia”. Stress granules are also associated with 
aggregates of tau in the brains of people with AD and in the brains of 
mice that overexpress mutated tau protein, and the overexpression of 
stress-granule protein TIA1 seems to stimulate a tauopathy’’. These 
studies underline the importance of protein homeostasis in brain func- 
tion and suggest that ageing and neurodegeneration could result partly 
from a loss of proteostasis. Although cause and effect must again be 
established, it is probable that the stabilization of protein homeostasis 
would benefit the ageing brain. 

Our limited knowledge about the relevance of protein abnormalities 
in the brain is demonstrated by a striking discrepancy between the clini- 
cal manifestations of dementia and its associated physical characteris- 
tics in the brain, particularly in the oldest old. For example, in a study 
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of a large series of brains from cognitively unimpaired aged people, 
almost all had abnormal accumulation of tau, roughly half had depos- 
its of amyloid-§ or TDP43 and one-fifth had deposits of a-synuclein’, 
although the regional distribution of these lesions should be consid- 
ered when assessing their relevance to neurodegeneration. The brains 
of people who were aged 90 and older were found to weigh 11% less 
than those of individuals in their fifties”, which indicates that more than 
150g of brain tissue had vanished in the older brains. This disappear- 
ance could be due to the loss of neurons or glial cells, myelin, fluid or 
other factors, and it will be important to determine whether it is related 
to neurodegeneration or is simply a part of normal brain ageing. Simi- 
larly, in a population-based sample of nonagenerians and centenarians 
without dementia, almost half fulfilled the neuropathological criteria of 
AD or had a mix of numerous pathologies". Yet of the nonagenerians 
and centenarians who had been clinically diagnosed with dementia, 
12% were free of pathological features, 23% could be considered to have 
AD and 45% had mixed dementia’. These observations are supported 
by studies of cerebrospinal fluid biomarkers for amyloid-f and tau, as 
well as positron-emission tomography imaging tracers in people, which 
show that around 30% of cognitively unimpaired elderly individuals 
are positive for these otherwise highly predictive markers of disease. 
Such individuals could be at a preclinical stage of AD, a stage of the 
disease that seems to be gaining clinical acceptance’’. Around one quar- 
ter of cognitively healthy elderly people or people with mild cognitive 
impairment have pathological levels of tau in their brains in the absence 
of amyloid-f, a condition called suspected non-AD pathophysiology 
(SNAP)'*””. Most such individuals do not express the apolipoprotein £4 
(APOEF4) isoform, which is consistent with the observation that APOE4 
promotes the accumulation of amyloid-6 and that the APOE locus is 
linked to longevity. 

In summary, clinical diagnoses often do not correlate with relevant 
pathological features in the brain, and there are few people above the age 
of 80 whose brains lack these features. The processes that characterize 
neurodegenerative diseases and, in particular, AD take place in most old 
brains; however, some people might have compensatory mechanisms 
that enable them to cope with these processes and to maintain normal 
cognition. 


Causes of brain ageing and neurodegeneration 
Given that neurodegenerative diseases in the elderly are common and 
that disease-free brains, especially in the oldest old, are rare, it is possible 
that normal brain ageing forms a continuum with neurodegeneration 
and disease, and that stochastic factors, framed by a person's genetics 
and environment, determine the type of neurodegenerative disease that 
will dominate their brain eventually (Fig. 2). It is therefore tempting 
to view neurodegenerative diseases as expressions of accelerated age- 
ing. However, this simplification is unhelpful because it does not accu- 
rately capture the underlying mechanisms that tie neurodegeneration 
to ageing, and all age-related diseases could essentially be described 
as forms of accelerated ageing. Instead, our understanding of how age 
contributes to disease is more likely to be advanced by dissecting how 
environmental factors and genes intersect in a particular disease with 
distinct hallmarks of ageing and by identifying the importance of these 
processes in the disease (Fig. 2). For example, lesions associated with 
a disease rather than ageing are often more region specific and cogni- 
tive changes with age seem to be distinct from those observed in AD™. 
Twin studies show that the heritability of the human lifespan is 
20-30% and that the genetic contribution increases with age’? ~’. The 
lower heritability at younger ages is probably caused by a greater num- 
ber of accidental deaths at such ages”. Environmental factors therefore 
account for at least 70% of variation in lifespan and an increasing num- 
ber of studies show that lifestyle, diet, exposure to toxins, including 
drugs of abuse, can have profound effects on healthspan, longevity and 
the development of neurodegenerative diseases, although the molecular 
pathways that underpin effects are mostly unknown. (The epidemiology 
of longevity is reviewed comprehensively elsewhere”*.) Further insights 
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Figure 1 | Ageing, neurodegeneration and brain rejuvenation. As the 
brain ages, abnormal protein assemblies and inclusion bodies take hold and 
abnormal lysosomes are observed more frequently. It is unclear whether 
these defects promote ageing and neurodegeneration or whether they are 
innocent bystanders. Aged brains become highly prone to neurodegenerative 
diseases in which the same lesions amass as those that are found in old brains 
in smaller numbers. The relationship between such lesions and cognitive 
impairment is often blurred and normal aging and neurodegeneration and 
dementia can overlap. The concept of rejuvenation posits that old brains are 
malleable and that aspects of the ageing process can be reversed to a younger 
stage. If this can be achieved, it might also be possible to slow or reverse 
neurodegeneration and cognitive impairment. 


into the links between ageing and neurodegeneration are being gener- 
ated from genetic studies that explore not only longevity and exceptional 
lifespan but also the genetics of disease-free ageing” and the integra- 
tion of genetics with other omics approaches”. 

Exceptional longevity is linked consistently to the TOMM40-APOE- 
APOCI locus, and other strong links are observed at genes such as 
FOXO3 and IL6 (refs 21, 23 and 27). In a large meta analysis of cente- 
narian cohorts, many of the single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) 
linked to longevity with the greatest significance were linked negatively 
to AD and coronary heart disease”. Interestingly, healthy ageing — that 
is, ageing without developing a disease — does not seem to be linked to 
longevity genes; instead, it might be associated with the absence of risk 
factors for AD and cardiovascular disease”. In the same study, analysis 
of the genes of people aged 80 years or older who had not been affected 
by chronic diseases revealed links to SNPs that are involved in cognitive 
performance, which offers the possibility that brain health and cogni- 
tion might be surrogates for or even determinants of healthy ageing. 

Another approach to deciphering the mechanistic contribution of 
ageing to neurodegeneration examines the pace of ageing ina cell- and 
pathway-specific fashion that focuses on gene expression, DNA meth- 
ylation and other epigenetic DNA modifications (Fig. 2) that change 
dramatically with age. For example, a comparison of age-related changes 
in gene expression in the brains of people with AD and those without the 
disease revealed that AD is characterized by signatures of accelerated 
ageing in a neuronal-stress gene expression module, which includes 
genes that are involved in protein folding and metabolism, and in an 
inflammation module, which is defined by genes involved in cytokines 
and microglia”. A strong positive correlation between ageing in vari- 
ous regions of the brain and methylation was observed in several hun- 
dred human brains”, a finding consistent with the epigenetic clock —a 
generalized DNA methylation pattern that seems to characterize most 
tissues*’. Analysis of this pattern in Parkinson's disease showed that 
DNA methylation in blood cells is consistent with accelerated ageing”. 
A correlation of the pathology of AD with DNA methylation across the 
genome in almost 1,000 autopsied brains in two independent studies 
identified methylation sites close to the genes ANK1, CDH23, RHBDF2 
and RPL 13 that were linked to the disease***’. Remarkably, all of these 
genes except for CDH23 have biological links to the AD-associated gene 
PTK2B. A combination of transcriptome and epigenome analyses in 
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Figure 2 | Cell-specific and pathway-specific acceleration of 
ageing. Ageing can be dissected into individual processes, including a 
loss of protein homeostasis that leads to the development of aggregates and 
inclusion bodies, DNA damage, lysosomal dysfunction, epigenetic changes 
and immune dysregulation. The genetic predisposition of an individual, 
together with his or her exposure to the environment, determine the incidence 
and prevalence of the lesions that result from such processes, probably in a 
cell-specific manner. Various diseases might develop in accordance with the 
spatiotemporal distribution of the lesions. 


brains affected by AD and in a mouse model of AD-related neurodegen- 
eration enabled the discovery of a downregulation of genes and regu- 
latory regions involved in synaptic plasticity as well as a concomitant 
increase in the expression of genes involved in immune response and 
regulatory regions*° — most notably SPI1, which encodes PU.1, a tran- 
scription factor with importance for the development of the myeloid 
lineage, including microglia”. 

Genetic and epigenetic studies can therefore help to uncover the 
molecular pathways that link ageing with neurodegeneration. More 
refined omics studies, conducted with single cells isolated from defined 
brain regions, will probably deepen our insights and enable us to iden- 
tify new targets to delay aspects of ageing in a disease-specific fashion. 


The circulatory proteome of organismal ageing 

Through plastic surgery, people can look years younger than their wrin- 
kled hands, and although stretching the skin might not change its intrin- 
sic age, it poses the question of whether all of a person’s organs age at a 
similar pace. Ageing has been categorized into nine separate processes 
or hallmarks*’, seven of which consist of molecular, mostly cell-intrinsic, 
changes such as telomere shortening, mitochondrial dysfunction or 
DNA damage. The other ‘integrative’ hallmarks include stem-cell age- 
ing and dysfunction of intercellular communication®. The molecular 
or pharmacological manipulation of several of these processes has been 
shown to affect lifespan in mammals. 

From an organismal perspective, intercellular communication is of 
particular interest as it could provide insights into the ageing process as 
well as help to identify biomarkers of ageing. Cellular communication 
occurs at numerous levels, from cells to tissues, across an organism and 
is accomplished by a myriad of molecules, including secreted proteins, 
lipids and metabolites, which must be tightly controlled. This network 
of communication factors changes as an organism develops, ages or 
is affected by disease. It is possible that age-related changes in cellu- 
lar communication are simply adaptations to ageing. However, such 
changes might also contribute to ageing, either locally or distantly, and 
as a consequence, a particular organ or cell type might modulate or even 
control ageing at the organismal level (Fig. 3). 

Technologies for studying the proteome, the lipidome and the 
metabolome can be used to characterize age-related changes, and an 
increasing number of studies are describing changes in the blood that 
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occur with normal brain ageing or with neurodegeneration, under the 
hypothesis that such changes mirror, in part, changes in the brain. As 
there are few studies of blood-based lipids or metabolites that regulate 
brain function, I will focus instead on studies that quantify secreted 
signalling proteins involved in intercellular communication — a subset 
of the proteome that has been dubbed the communicome”. The most 
comprehensive study of the cellular communicome of ageing quanti- 
fied around 1,100 proteins using aptamer-based assays of the blood 
of about 800 people”. The protein most strongly correlated with age- 
ing, chordin-like protein 1, is an antagonist of bone morphogenetic 
protein 4 and might therefore be involved in neural stem-cell fate and 
angiogenesis. Other proteins with links to ageing include pleiotrophin, 
which is a neurotrophic and mitogenic factor, the metalloproteinase 
inhibitor TIMP! and the cysteine-proteinase inhibitor cystatin-C, all of 
which were also associated strongly with ageing in human cerebrospinal 
fluid“. Of the 281 proteins detected in cerebrospinal fluid, 81 were cor- 
related significantly with age in 90 cognitively unimpaired people aged 
between 21 and 85 (ref. 41), which indicates that the brain is exposed 
to very different environments depending on the expression of these 
communication factors. Using antibody-based multiplex assays, several 
studies have measured tens to hundreds of known communication fac- 
tors in the blood plasma of people with various stages of AD, reporting 
protein signatures that characterize the prodromal stages of the disease” 
or the progression from early to late-stage AD". Other studies have 
described protein signatures that correlate with APOE genotypes” or 
with cerebrospinal-fluid levels of amyloid-6 and tau in people with 
AD***”, The aptamer platform, which is more encompassing and pre- 
cise than alternative methods, was also used to measure 1,001 proteins 
in almost 700 people with no cognitive impairment, mild cognitive 
impairment or AD: 14% of proteins showed a significant association 
with AD and 13 proteins could be used to classify AD with 70% accu- 
racy’’. By combining plasma proteomic data from healthy individuals, 
AD and frontotemporal dementia with existing brain gene-expression 
data and data from genome-wide association studies (GWAS), the most 
prominent changes in AD were found to relate to TGF-BMP-GDE sig- 
nalling, the activation of complement and apoptosis, and GDF-3 was 
linked to neurogenesis and AD”. Although common factors, including 
APOE, complement, CCL5, clusterin and ICAM1, have been identified 
in these studies, it will be crucial to replicate them independently and to 
establish the in vivo biological importance of newly discovered proteins. 
If validated, such proteins or their combinations could become use- 
ful markers for brain ageing or neurodegeneration, as well as potential 
therapeutic targets. 

To address this challenge, several communication factors were 
measured in the plasma of both young and aged mice, as well as in 
mice exposed to the blood of young or aged mice through heterochro- 
nic parabiosis, using an antibody-based multiplex assay”. (Parabiosis 
is established by surgically joining two mice at their flanks, leading 
to the formation of a vascular anastomosis and a shared circulatory 
system.) One of the factors that correlated most strongly with ageing 
and the effects of parabiosis on hippocampal neurogenesis was eotaxin 
(also known as CCL11), a small chemokine with a role in allergies 
and certain types of parasitic infections. Indeed, systemic administra- 
tion of recombinant CCL11 to young mice was sufficient to reduce 
neurogenesis and to impair cognition (Table 1). In line with these 
potentially detrimental effects on the brain and cognition, the level 
of CCL11 increases in the choroid plexus during ageing” and in fat 
deposits with obesity, and it decreases after exercise in people who are 
obese”, Similarly, B-2-microglobulin (B2M), a component of major 
histocompatibility complex class I (MHC 1) molecules, was found to 
bea pro-ageing factor that can impair cognition and neurogenesis in 
young mice and is necessary to maintain these functions in old mice™* 
(Table 1). Together with studies that link MHC I molecules with syn- 
aptic plasticity and brain repair~’, these findings further implicate the 
MHC I locus in brain ageing and neurodegeneration. Importantly, 
these studies also indicate that proteins in the blood circulation 
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involved in intercellular communication are both correlated with and 
able to modulate brain ageing, and they demonstrate the feasibility 
of using plasma proteomics to discover factors of relevance to brain 
ageing and cognitive function. 


Abnormal intercellular communication and inflammation 
Interestingly, the immune factors CCL11 and B2M, as well as the 
chemokines CCL2, CCL12 and CCL19 and haptoglobin, which are 
linked to negative effects on neurogenesis during parabiosis”’, might 
be part of a low-grade inflammation that is linked to ageing, known 
as inflammageing™. Inflammatory factors in the ageing brain could 
originate from microglia and astrocytes as they become senescent and 
adopt a senescence-associated secretory phenotype”. Some ageing 
astrocytes express increased levels of cytokines, intermediate filament 
proteins and intracellular protein aggregates, which is consistent with 
the phenotype™. As discussed previously, this senescent phenotype 
could result from epigenetic changes that activate immune-response 
genes targeted by, for example, the transcription factor PU.1 (ref. 36). 
Alternatively, microglia that change their gene-expression repertoire 
dramatically with age in a brain-region-specific manner” might become 
reactive and inflamed as a result of impaired phagocytosis and protein 
dyshomeostasis. (A detailed discussion of microglia in brain ageing is 
presented elsewhere™.) 

A role for inflammatory factors in autosomal dominant forms of 
neurodegeneration was suggested by the observation that numer- 
ous SNPs in the chemokine cluster that contains the gene CCL11 
were linked to a 10-year difference in the age of onset of clinical 
AD symptoms in 72 people carrying a highly penetrant presenilin 1 
mutation”. Indeed, inflammation has long been associated with neu- 
rodegeneration™”, and the use of non-steroidal anti-inflammatory 
drugs for several years before the onset of clinical symptoms is asso- 
ciated with a reduced risk of AD™°. However, the same drugs do 
not seem to benefit people with Parkinson's disease”. It is unclear 
exactly how inflammation contributes to AD but it might involve 
both local and systemic mechanisms. In support of a detrimental 
role for systemic inflammation in the early stages of AD, the number 
of systemic inflammatory events (such as urinary tract infections) 
correlate positively with the progression and severity of AD®™. 
Genome-wide transcriptome studies of numerous brain regions in 
more than 1,600 brains provide further evidence of a role for immune 
mechanisms in ageing and AD; they also show that the expression of 
genes involved in inflammation increases considerably with normal 
ageing and precedes the development of AD”. Another bioinfor- 
matics-based study used signalling pathway and network analysis to 
conclude that the gene TYROBP (also known as DAP12), restricted 
mainly to microglia in the brain, is deregulated in AD”. DAP12 is 
an adaptor for several receptor molecules, including complement 
receptor 3, an important phagocytic receptor expressed by micro- 
glia, and TREM2 (ref. 71). The most direct evidence that altered 
immune function has a role in AD emerged from genetic studies 
that showed that rare polymorphisms in the myeloid-lineage gene 
TREM2 increase the risk of developing AD several fold’”””’. GWAS 
also identified further polymorphisms in genes involved in immune 
responses that modify the risk of developing AD’”*”*. In the brain, 
most of these genes, including TREM2, are expressed predominantly 
or exclusively by microglia. Dysfunction of microglia would probably 
impair the capacity of these cells to uptake and degrade amyloid-f 
and could therefore directly promote or even initiate AD. Antibodies 
that bind amyloid-f to facilitate its clearance by microglia are being 
tested in the clinic at present”. 

Together, the genetic, transcriptomic and proteomic evidence sug- 
gests that changes in inflammation and intercellular communication 
represent chief aspects of normal brain ageing and neurodegeneration. 
However, it is unclear whether inflammatory pathways simply drive 
ageing and disease or whether aspects of the inflammatory response 
fulfil reparative and regenerative functions. 
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Figure 3 | Brain rejuvenation through circulatory factors from a young 
mouse. Protein factors and other molecules that circulate in the blood 

of a young mouse exert rejuvenating effects on the brain of an old mouse 

after intravenous delivery. Such factors might affect the brain through 

various mechanisms, including: the active transport of factors into the brain 
parenchyma; the passive transport or diffusion of factors into the brain; and 
the activation of endothelial cells by factors. Other mechanisms might include 
the uptake of factors into the brain in areas that lack the blood-brain barrier, 
such as the neurogenic subventricular zone and circumventricular organs (not 
shown). As well as exerting effects on the endothelium, factors that enter the 
brain parenchyma might act on neurons, microglia or oligodendrocytes (not 
shown). The reported rejuvenating effects of young blood or young plasma on 
the old brain are listed. 


Brain rejuvenation and the manipulation of ageing 

The concept of organismal and systemic ageing has been tested radi- 
cally using heterochronic parabiosis”, which enables the exchange of 
blood, including its cells and factors, between young and old organisms. 
This surgically and conceptually simple model can therefore be used to 
investigate whether a youthful intercellular communicome can inhibit 
or reverse age-related abnormalities in an old mouse or whether an aged, 
and possibly dysfunctional, communicome can promote ageing in a 
young mouse. According to studies from nine independent laboratories, 
stem-cell activity is increased and other indices of ageing are delayed or 
reversed in several tissues of aged mice that share a circulatory system 
with young mice. These studies included: initial observations of effects 
on muscle and the liver”; reports of effects on the brain by four separate 
laboratories”’””*! (Table 1); and observations of rejuvenating effects in 
the pancreas”, the heart®’, bone*™ and muscle® (for detailed reviews, see 
refs 86 and 87). By contrast, the ageing thymus does not seem to benefit 
from parabiosis; however, the injection of young epithelial cells enabled 
thymic regrowth™. Perhaps most remarkable, with respect to the brain, 
is that the repeated intravenous administration of plasma, the soluble 
fraction of blood, from young mice (performed systematically for the 
first time in 2011, to study ageing factors”), was sufficient to improve 
cognitive function in old mice in several behavioural tests*’ (Fig. 3). 
These functional changes were accompanied by molecular, subcellular, 
cellular and electrophysiological correlates, which suggests that factors 
in young blood have the capacity both to regulate brain function and 
to improve it to levels found in younger mice (Table 1). Parabiosis of 
amyloid-precursor protein transgenic mice with young mice, or the 
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Table 1 | Effects of systemically administered ageing and rejuvenation factors on healthy brains 


Factors Organism or model Effect on the brain References 

Blood or plasma from old mouse Young adult mouse n the young brain: reduction in neurogenesis; increase in 50 
microglial reactivity; reduction in learning and memory. 

CCL11 Young adult mouse n the young brain: reduction in neurogenesis; increase in 50 
microglial reactivity; reduction in learning and memory. 

B2M Young adult mouse n the young brain: reduction in neurogenesis; increase in 54 
microglial reactivity; reduction in learning and memory. 

Blood or plasma from young mouse Aged mouse ncrease in neurogenesis; reduction in microglial reactivity; 80, 81 
improvement in learning and memory; improvement in olfactory 
discrimination. 

IGF1 Young adult rat ncrease in neurogenesis. 91 

IGF2 Young adult mouse ncrease in retention and persistence of working, short-term and 92 
ong-term memory. 

GHRH Healthy older people; people with mild A 20-week treatment improved executive functions in both groups 94 

cognitive impairment of people. 

GnRH Aged mouse ncrease in neurogenesis; improvement in memory. 95 

GDF-11 Aged mouse ncrease in neurogenesis; increase in cerebrovascular integrity. 81 


IGF, insulin-like growth factor; GHRH, growth hormone-releasing hormone; GnRH, gonadotropin-releasing hormone; GDF-11, growth and differentiation factor 11. 


intravenous administration of plasma from young mice, also reversed 
the loss of synaptophysin and calbindin (an indicator of cognitive 
decline both in people with AD and in transgenic mouse models of 
the disease), normalized MAPK-ERK signalling and improved their 
working memory”. 

A deficiency in growth hormone or insulin-insulin-like growth 
factor I signalling has been linked to deficits in memory, and the acti- 
vation of growth hormone and insulin-like growth factor I signalling 
has been associated with improved brain function after injury or under 
conditions in which these proteins are lacking (reviewed in ref. 90). Few 
studies have treated healthy aged animals or people with growth factors 
and even fewer have demonstrated beneficial effects of such treatment 
(Table 1). For example, although insulin-like growth factor I increases 
neurogenesis” and insulin-like growth factor II increases memory” 
in young rodents, these factors have not been tested in aged animals. 
And in healthy older women or women with mild cognitive impair- 
ment, treatment with insulin-like growth factor I for 1 year showed 
no effect on bone density, bone strength, mood or memory”. By con- 
trast, systemic administration of growth hormone-releasing hormone 
(GHRH), which triggers the hypophyseal release of growth hormone 
and increases the levels of circulating insulin-like growth factor I, 
among other factors, resulted in improved cognition in healthy elderly 
people or in people with mild cognitive impairment™. On the basis of 
the observation that the hypothalamus might have a role in regulating 
organismal ageing, systemic treatment of aged mice with gonadotropin- 
releasing hormone I (GnRH I) was found to increase neurogenesis and 
to improve cognitive function”. 

In a search for factors that decrease with ageing and that might be 
responsible for the beneficial effects of heterochronic parabiosis on the 
heart, GDF-11 was identified as a potential heart-rejuvenation factor®’. 
Subsequently, GDF-11 was found to increase neurogenesis, to improve 
olfaction and to exert beneficial effects on the brain vasculature*! 
(Table 1), as well as on aged muscle*’. Other studies were unable to 
repeat these effects on systemic tissues”’, and mass-spectrometry- 
based assays for GDF-11 and the related protein myostatin (GDF-8) 
observed no decrease in GDF-11 levels in human plasma with ageing 
and also found that GDF-11 levels are associated with frailty in people 
with cardiovascular disease”. Further studies will need to determine 
whether particular forms of GDF-11 (for example, mature, immature or 
post-translationally modified GDF-11) can explain these discrepancies 
and, most importantly, whether systemic administration of GDF-11 
might be beneficial for human brains. 

Overall, parabiosis with young mice or the transfer of young plasma 
seems to be capable of restoring brain function in old mice to more 
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youthful levels. GHRH, GnRH I and GDF-11 are putative brain-reju- 
venation factors and it is probable that other age-related proteins with 
detrimental or beneficial effects on the brain will be discovered. So far, 
it is unknown how the plasma from young animals or the factors listed 
in Table 1 exert their effects. It is possible that some of these proteins 
enter the brain actively or passively through the blood-brain barrier 
or at sites that lack a functional barrier, including the circumventricu- 
lar organs and, perhaps, the neurogenic niches (Fig. 3). Other proteins 
might modulate vascular function by interacting with endothelial cells 
and modulating the neurovascular unit". In the future, studies will have 
to determine these modes of action and explore their potential for use 
as therapeutic approaches. 


Outlook 

In humans, the old brain shows the classic hallmarks of ageing and is 
particularly susceptible to abnormal protein accumulation and impair- 
ments in the phagolysosomal system, which leads to fluid boundaries 
between ageing and neurodegenerative diseases. Consequently, many 
old people have pathological abnormalities of the brain that do not 
necessarily correlate with their cognitive abilities. This has important 
implications for the treatment of those with clinical symptoms as well 
as for designing clinical trials to target protein abnormalities in a spe- 
cific manner. Given the crucial functions that immune responses and 
inflammation have in brain ageing and neurodegeneration, it will be 
essential to discern beneficial attempts to maintain or repair damage 
from maladaptive ones. Clearly, the term neuroinflammation fails to 
capture the age- or disease-related changes in this sophisticated inter- 
play between the surveillance, identification, targeting and execution 
functions of immunity and should probably be avoided. When studying 
age-related neurodegenerative diseases in animal models, it is impor- 
tant to consider ageing; those that have been genetically engineered to 
develop disease during adolescence and before midlife are unlikely to be 
influenced sufficiently by ageing and are therefore not very informative 
about age-related factors in sporadic neurodegeneration. 

The increasing number of studies that show systemic effects on the 
brain, including those of young plasma or heterochronic parabiosis, as 
well as the effects of the microbiome, should remind neuroscientists that 
neurons do not function in isolation; instead, they are part of a sophisti- 
cated network that includes glial cells, vascular cells and peripheral cells. 

So far, there is no published evidence that young blood or plasma has 
beneficial effects on an ageing human body, and the observation that 
young plasma can modulate brain ageing in mice presents more ques- 
tions and opportunities than answers. Only a handful of proteins, which 
might represent factors involved in ageing or rejuvenation, have been 
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shown to mimic the effects of plasma. However, many more proteins or 
other types of molecules are likely to exist, some of which might have 
direct therapeutic applications. Basic research will address the exciting 
questions that surround the origins of these factors, how they signal 
to the brain and why they change with age. Ultimately, it is hoped that 
by using such knowledge to alter basic processes involved in ageing, it 
will become feasible to counter the cellular abnormalities that lead to 
neurodegeneration. m 
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The road to restoring neural circuits for 
the treatment of Alzheimer’s disease 


Rebecca G. Canter’, Jay Penney’ & Li-Huei Tsai"? 


Alzheimer’s disease is a progressive loss of memory and cognition, for which there is no cure. Although genetic stud- 
ies initially suggested a primary role for amyloid-f§ in Alzheimer’s disease, treatment strategies targeted at reducing 
amyloid-f have failed to reverse cognitive symptoms. These clinical findings suggest that cognitive decline is the result 
of a complex pathophysiology and that targeting amyloid-f alone may not be sufficient to treat Alzheimer’s disease. 
Instead, a broad outlook on neural-circuit-damaging processes may yield insights into new therapeutic strategies for 


curing memory loss in the disease. 


United States, and these conditions place a tremendous burden 

on such individuals and their families’. The most prevalent type 
of dementia, Alzheimer’s disease (AD), causes a devastating and progres- 
sive loss of cognition, for which there is no effective treatment or cure. 
Analyses of the brains of people with AD suggest that the presence of 
extracellular aggregates of amyloid-f peptides, intracellular inclusions 
of neurofibrillary tangles rich in microtubule-associated protein tau and 
neuritic plaques are pathological hallmarks of the disease, yet there is no 
conclusive link between these observations and the cognitive symptoms’. 
The inability to definitively connect progressive memory loss to biomark- 
ers greatly impedes the quest for effective therapeutic interventions for 
AD, but enhanced efforts to understand mechanisms of cognitive decline 
are revealing new avenues for intervention. 

The insidious onset of AD-related memory loss has hampered pro- 
gress towards effective therapies because cognitive symptoms emerge 
late in the progression of the disease. At this stage, there is already exten- 
sive deposition of amyloid-f, formation of neurofibrillary tangles and 
cell death, each of which might contribute to memory loss”. The first 
genetic studies performed in the 1990s indicated that amyloid-B was the 
main causative factor in AD because mutations or duplications in the 
gene APP”, which encodes the amyloid-f precursor protein (APP, also 
known as amyloid-f A4 protein), and in the genes PSEN1 and PSEN2, 
which encode amyloid-f processing-pathway components presenilin-1 
and presenilin-2 (refs 4 and 5), lead to inherited, early onset AD. This 
breakthrough in understanding laid the foundation for the amyloid cas- 
cade hypothesis, which postulates that the accumulation of amyloid-B 
peptides initiates the pathophysiology of AD, leading to neurofibrillary 
tangles and neurodegeneration that cause memory loss’. Asa corollary to 
this hypothesis, increased levels of amyloid-f in the brain — a result of the 
excessive generation of peptides or an inability to clear them — underlie 
cognitive dysfunction, and treatments to reduce the load of amyloid-B 
should therefore improve cognition’. Despite extensive evidence to sup- 
port amyloid-f-driven neurodegeneration, drugs targeted at amyloid-f 
have failed to reverse deficits in memory or to halt cognitive decline, even 
alongside a considerable reduction in amyloid-f. As treatment strate- 
gies that are based on amyloid-6 modification shift to preventing the 
accumulation of amyloid-f peptides, the refinement of drug targets and 
improving compound design, advances in our understanding of how 
brain functions are disrupted in AD, coupled with data from omics tech- 
nologies and brain-imaging platforms, are highlighting other promising 


A ge-related dementias will affect almost 10% of people in the 


routes towards ameliorating cognitive decline. 

As well as the genes in the amyloid-f pathway, other human genomic 
loci have been identified that increase the risk of developing AD con- 
siderably. Although some of these genes have been linked to amyloid 
metabolism, many appear to function in cell signalling pathways and in 
the immune system of the brain’, which indicates the importance of atypi- 
cal cellular responses to changing brain states in AD. Emerging functional 
data are also shifting the aetiological focus of the disease from a neuron- 
centric view to an integrated outlook that acknowledges the synergistic 
functions of the different cell types of the brain’. Consistent with this 
holistic view, numerous disrupted processes are interconnected in AD 
and interact to provoke a cycle of dysfunction as the disease progresses’. 
This array of altered cellular processes ultimately disrupts neural circuits 
and network connectivity"’, which can trigger further coping mechanisms 
in cells and might also propagate the spread of AD-related protein or 
peptide aggregates. 

The complexity of these interactions makes disentangling the causes 
of AD a daunting task. Although systematic examination of the genetic 
and cellular changes can provide mechanistic insights into the cascade of 
events that occur during AD”, only understanding how these alterations 
contribute to the progressive dysfunction of brain networks and circuits 
will connect direct observations in cells to biologically abstract cognitive 
impairment. The identification of vulnerable networks and susceptibility 
nodes within them might also provide clues to the origins and progres- 
sion of AD. This Review will explore briefly the role of amyloid-f in the 
development of AD. Rooted in newly identified genetic risk factors, it will 
then examine growing evidence that suggests that genetic, cellular and 
circuit dysregulation results from, and can lead to, the accumulation of 
amyloid- peptides, the aggregation of tau proteins and cognitive impair- 
ment. With such a perspective, the AD field can move from cognitively 
unsuccessful clinical trials targeted at amyloid-6 towards multipronged 
approaches to treatment that incorporate therapies that target cells and 
circuits. 


AD through the lens of the amyloid cascade hypothesis 

The accumulation of amyloid-f plays an important part in the patho- 
physiology of AD. Although the physiological functions of amyloid-B 
remain unknown, decades of research founded in genetic studies of 
AD continue to suggest a causative role for the peptide. The build-up of 
amyloid-f in the brain parenchyma probably contributes to the loss of 
synapses, neurodegeneration and alterations in neuronal activity. Each 
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BOX1 


Amyloid-B peptides result from the sequential cleavage of APP, a type | 
integral membrane glycoprotein. The structure of APP includes an 
amyloid-8 domain (purple) with cleavage sites for secretase enzymes. 
Two pathways compete for the APP substrate, which leads to either 
amyloidogenic or non-amyloidogenic processing of the protein’*” 
(Box Fig.). 

In the non-amyloidogenic pathway (Box. Fig. a), the cleavage of 
APP in the amyloid-8 domain by a-secretase, a complex that contains 
ADAM metalloproteases, releases the soluble ectodomain sAPPa and 
the C-terminal fragment CTFa. The subsequent cleavage of CTFa by 
y-secretase produces a soluble extracellular p3 peptide and the APP 
intracellular domain (AICD)'*8. 

The amyloidogenic pathway (Box Fig. b) involves APP cleavage 
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by B-secretase (also known as BACE1), which releases the soluble 
ectodomain sAPPB and CTFB. Cleavage of CTFB by y-secretase yields 
amyloid-B peptides of varying lengths as well as the AICD fragment. 
The pathogenic impact of amyloid-B peptides varies with length. The 
longer amyloid-B(1-42) and amyloid-B(1-43) species are more prone 
to aggregation and prion-like seeding, and because these structures 
seem to be more toxic than shorter amyloid-B peptides, the ratio of 
amyloid-B(1-42) and amyloid-8(1-40) might predict the severity of AD. 

New pathways for APP processing are emerging. For example, the 
n-secretase pathway yields amyloid-n fragments that inhibit neuronal 
function. N-APP, a mediator of axonal degeneration, arises from sAPPB 
following cleavage by B-secretase. And the caspase-mediated cleavage 
of the AICD can result in transcriptionally active products!471°°, 
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of these changes disrupts neural circuits, which can lead to widespread 
network dysfunction and cognitive decline. 


Familial genetics implicate amyloid- in AD 

The most compelling evidence to support a central role for amyloid-B 
in AD comes from studies of the familial form of the disease. Cases of 
familial AD account for 1-5% (ref. 11) of patients with AD and they are 
the result of disease-causing, autosomal dominant mutations or duplica- 
tions in APP, or mutations in PSEN1 and PSEN2 (refs 3-5). Mutations 
in APP, PSEN1 and PSEN2 shift the processing of APP (Box 1) to the 
amyloidogenic pathway and bias APP cleavage towards the longer, toxic 
amyloid-f peptides’”. Although the mechanism by which the duplication 
of APP leads to toxicity is less clear, familial-AD-related APP duplications 
exist’, and people with Down's syndrome, who have three copies of APP, 
also develop AD". Therefore, despite differences in their type, location 
ina particular gene or in the genes that they affect, heritable changes that 
result in the production oflonger amyloid-f species cause AD. (Mutations 
in the gene MAPT, which encodes tau protein, usually lead to frontotem- 
poral dementia — a similar yet distinct disease’*.) Amyloid- is impli- 
cated further in AD by mutations in APP that do not increase levels of 
amyloid-8 and do not seem to be pathogenic; instead, these mutations 
might confer protection from AD. For example, an APP variant in the 
population of Iceland reduces levels of amyloidogenic processing and 
protects against AD and normal age-related cognitive decline”. 

As well as mutations that cause familial AD, other heritable genetic 
risk factors contribute to an individual’s susceptibility to late-onset AD 
and also to amyloid-$ accumulation. The most important mutation in 
this context, and the first to be identified, is the 4 allelic variant of the 
gene APOE (APOE4), which encodes apolipoprotein E (APOE). The pres- 
ence of APOE4 leads to a three- or four-fold increase in the likelihood 
of developing AD”, and people with AD who carry APOE4 show more 
profound evidence of amyloid-f aggregates than do non-carriers with 
AD". Studies in mice suggest that ApoE regulates amyloid-f levels in an 
ApoE-isoform-dependent manner, such that the 4 isoform promotes 
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amyloid build-up whereas the ¢2 isoform seems to enhance its clearance”. 
Because variants of both APP and APOE can either increase amyloid-B 
accumulation, which increases susceptibility to AD, or reduce its accu- 
mulation, which reduces susceptibility, the genetic data strongly support 
an important aetiological role for amyloid-8 accumulation in AD-related 
cognitive decline. 


Amyloid-f impairs synapses and destabilizes circuits 
Amyloid-f peptides can exert numerous detrimental effects on neurons 
and the other cell types of the brain’ (Fig. 1). As a peptide species with 
acute toxicity, oligomeric amyloid-f directly incites neuronal apoptosis 
through interactions with cell-surface receptors. Moreover, longer-term 
accumulation of toxic amyloid-B species in the parenchyma also leads 
to oxidative damage of DNA and proteins, to physical injury of cellular 
organelles and to dysregulation of intracellular calcium levels — each of 
which can provoke cell death”’. Under in vitro conditions, exposure to 
amyloid-f induces neuronal dysfunction and can cause cell death within 
hours”. Although exposure to amyloid-B under in vitro conditions can 
induce neuronal dysfunction and cause cell death within hours, it takes 
years for amyloid accumulation to have detectable consequences in vivo. 
Despite the difference in timescale, the brains of people with AD show 
alterations similar to those seen in vitro. Most notably, considerable 
neurodegeneration accompanies the onset of cognitive decline”. How- 
ever, amyloid-f-induced deficits in synaptic plasticity, circuit function and 
cognition might develop before this cell loss occurs’°. Indeed, this possi- 
bility is supported by the observation that the levels ofamyloid-f in people 
with AD seem to plateau before the onset of rapid neurodegeneration 
and cognitive symptoms”, and ex vivo studies in rats demonstrate that 
synapse loss occurs in response to small elevations in amyloid-f levels”. 
In people with AD, it is therefore possible that synapse loss precedes the 
formation of overt aggregates, and the loss of these synapses has been 
shown to contribute to circuit dysfunction and cognitive decline in mouse 
models of AD™*”*. 

There is abundant evidence to support a physiological role for 
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amyloid-f at the synapse, and the data also suggest that synaptic activ- 
ity is an important source of amyloid-f in the parenchyma”. Excitatory 
activity promotes the proteolysis of APP and its release into the extracel- 
lular space”. The effects of amyloid-f on synapse activity vary with its 
extracellular concentration: low levels of amyloid-f promote excitatory 
activity and higher levels depress it. Small increases in amyloid-f levels 
promote activity through presynaptic acetylcholine receptors, which 
elevate internal calcium concentrations to increase the probability of 
glutamate release***’. Although the postsynaptic excitation that results 
could lead to positive feedback in which the further release of amyloid-f 
increases synaptic excitability, increasingly high levels ofamyloid-f actu- 
ally depress synapse activity through several mechanisms that modify 
synapse strength, including the internalization of glutamate receptors”. 
Whereas acute increases in synaptic amyloid-6 can impair the long-term 
potentiation of synaptic strength and promote the depression of synap- 
tic activity (known as long-term depression)****, chronic elevations can 
weaken connectivity, alter the dynamics of dendritic spines, promote 
synapse loss and impair circuit-shaping processes that underlie learning 
and memory”. Amyloid-B-induced loss of dendritic spines can lead 
to hyperexcitable neurons that fire more easily”, and amyloid-f also 
alters the balance between excitatory and inhibitory activity by influenc- 
ing inhibitory interneurons. Loss of synaptic inhibition occurs through 
numerous pathways, including the downregulation of cell-surface volt- 
age-gated sodium channels. Indeed, reduced expression of the Na,1.1 
sodium channel subunit (SCN1A) in a mouse model of AD hinders 
the propagation of action potentials through inhibitory parvalbumin- 
expressing interneurons, which results in a reduction in the release of the 
primary inhibitory neurotransmitter, GABA (y-aminobutyric acid) and 
the loss of inhibition on excitatory neurons”. 

Long-term amyloid-f accumulation, disinhibition of excitatory cells 
and synaptic loss lead to neuronal hyperactivity, which occurs in brain 
regions associated with learning and memory (such as the hippocam- 
pus) in some presymptomatic individuals”. In time, this can lead to 
epileptiform activity. Ina mouse model of AD-like amyloid-6 accumu- 
lation, such activity induces the compensatory sprouting of inhibitory 
axons that can impair learning processes”’. People with AD who have 
seizures exhibit worse cognitive outcomes”, and the cognition of indi- 
viduals with mild cognitive impairment is restored temporarily when 
they are treated with the anti-epileptic drug levetiracetam to reduce 
abnormalactivity”. The correlation between altered activity and cogni- 
tive performance suggests that these aberrant patterns of activity might 
be directly related to memory impairment. Counteracting hyperactivity 
in mouse models of AD not only rescues local circuit dynamics” but 
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Figure 1 | Neural circuits and synapses during the progression of AD. a, 
Subpopulations of neurons and glial cells form functional circuits through 
synaptic connections. b, In prodromal AD, amyloid-f fibrils begin to form in 
the extracellular space, possibly contributing to early circuit dysfunction that 
stimulates inhibitory sprouting and the initiation of inflammatory processes. ¢, 
In late-stage AD, amyloid-f plaques grow as production of the peptide outpaces 
its clearance. Intracellular neurofibrillary tangles consisting of paired helical 
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also reinstates long-range network coherence to repair learning”. 


Network susceptibility is crucial for amyloid-f driven AD 
The deposition ofamyloids affects circuit connectivity and network activ- 
ity. Therefore, identification of the brain networks that are susceptible 
to amyloid-B-induced dysfunction should reveal the pattern of disease 
propagation through the brain and could explain how the spread of 
amyloid-f contributes to the symptoms of AD. Initial cross-sectional 
studies of post-mortem tissue were used to create a hierarchical map of 
the advance of amyloid-f through the brain”. This led to the observation 
that amyloid-f deposition that begins in neocortical regions involved in 
cognition spreads to the neural hubs that underlie learning and memory, 
and finally progresses to the motor and sensory structures. It also pro- 
vided a framework for understanding the successive deterioration of cog- 
nitive and sensory impairments”. Although the sequential involvement 
of interconnected brain regions was supported by these findings, post- 
mortem studies of amyloids in the brain could not provide insights into 
the network pattern or mechanisms of its spread, or correlate low levels 
of amyloid deposition with a definitive diagnosis of AD in people who 
died before developing memory impairment. The need to understand 
the processes that underlie AD progression, and to connect the spread 
of amyloid to the development of AD, therefore paved the way for lon- 
gitudinal studies of amyloid-$ accumulation in people with the disease. 
The development of tracers for positron emission tomography (PET) 
that bind amyloid-f, such as ''C-Pittsburgh compound B (PIB) and 
‘SB-florbetapir, has enabled the pattern of amyloid-B deposition to be 
assessed across the course of AD“*** (Fig. 2). Cross-sectional PET stud- 
ies of the brains of people with AD confirm neuropathological findings 
that show considerable deposits of amyloid-f throughout the neocortex 
and also demonstrate that the amount of cortical retention is predictive of 
cognitive decline”. These findings support the genetic data and indicate 
that amyloid- levels might be a good biomarker for AD®*. Consistency in 
the locations of tracer retention in PET studies suggests that the accumu- 
lation of amyloid-f in an AD-specific pattern is a fundamental change that 
affects cognitive outcomes, and memory decline could be related to the 
deposition of amyloid-f in regions of the default mode network (DMN)”. 
The DMN isa group of functionally connected regions of the brain that 
are co-activated during passive thinking, remembering and planning. 
Initial investigations using PIB-PET show an overlap between DMN 
regions and areas with high levels of amyloid-B, which suggests that the 
DMN might be vulnerable to pathophysiological processes in AD”. DMN 
susceptibility has been demonstrated by functional connectivity magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) studies that show reduced connectivity within 
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filaments of hyperphosphorylated tau protein also form. Deficits in autophagy 
and other quality-control pathways contribute to the dysfunction of neurons 
and glia. The activation and proliferation of glial cells promotes inflammation 
and can affect circuit function in numerous ways. Several mechanisms affect 
GABAergic signalling and contribute to the loss of inhibitory tone. Despite the 
loss of synapses, excitatory neurons become hyperexcitable, compromising the 
fidelity of synaptic network connections for long-range communication. 
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Figure 2 | Hallmarks of AD in the brain and corresponding therapeutic 
strategies. Distinctive features of AD include amyloid-f plaques, 
neurofibrillary tangles and cognitive dysfunction’. Network disruption and 
inflammation are also important mediators of the AD state””""°. Each type 

of alteration seems to start in a specific functional subregion of the brain and 
spreads through networks to encompass most of the organ in late-stage AD. The 
most appropriate current strategies for the treatment of each feature are listed. 


the network”. About 25% of people with good cognitive health show a 
high retention of PIB, which correlates with reductions in DMN con- 
nectivity and with worse episodic memory and predicts the diagnosis of 
dementia in follow-up studies’'*’. Together, this evidence suggests that 
alterations in the DMN might underlie cognitive impairment. Surpris- 
ingly, despite cognitive deterioration, increases in amyloid-f levels over 
the conversion period from the condition amnestic mild cognitive impair- 
ment to AD are relatively modest. This is consistent with observations that 
people with AD show few differences in the retention of PIB as the disease 
progresses”. Instead, it is possible that progressive DMN dysfunction 
contributes to clinical deterioration™. 

Although imaging studies in humans show that the localization of 
amyloid-f correlates with cortical network dysfunction, these techniques 
have yet to reveal initiating patterns of amyloid-§ accumulation or give 
insights into the mechanisms of amyloid-6 propagation. Some preclinical 
studies suggest that amyloid-6 might propagate in a prion-like manner 
and undergo cell-to-cell transmission”***. However, other studies pro- 
pose that amyloid-B-induced circuit dysfunction affects network con- 
nectivity” and that local aberrant activity could lead to the accumulation 
of amyloid-f at downstream projection structures, contributing to the 
sequential appearance of amyloid-f in regions of connected networks. 
Whether functional or physical mechanisms contribute to amyloid-B 
progression, the large temporal dissociation between the accumulation 
of amyloids and the emergence of overt memory loss underscores the 
urgency of identifying regions that show susceptibility to amyloid-B depo- 
sition for the early detection of and intervention in AD. 


Amyloid--based treatments have yet to restore cognition 
Despite various complexities, it is clear that amyloid-6 contributes to the 
progression of AD, which makes it a prime target for therapeutic inter- 
vention (Fig. 2). Because elevated levels of amyloid-B probably underlie 
its pathogenicity, treatment strategies have emerged that target the two 
determinants of amyloid-f load: the aberrant generation of amyloid-B 
and faulty clearance mechanisms. 

Drugs that modulate the activity of the enzymes B-secretase or 
y-secretase limit amyloidogenic proteolysis and are the main therapeu- 
tic strategy for reducing amyloid-f production. Phase II clinical trials 
have identified several safe first-generation drugs for each enzyme”. 
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However, most such trials have failed because of problems with target 
specificity, brain permeability or study design without testing cognitive 
or amyloid-B outcomes”. The few trials that reported main outcomes 
showed reductions in markers of amyloid- in cerebrospinal fluid but 
with conflicting cognitive results, including hastened decline®’. Given 
these pharmacological setbacks and uninformative outcomes with respect 
to memory, itis difficult to make conclusions about the feasibility of using 
proteolytic enzymes as targets for AD treatment. However, redesigned 
clinical trials with updated dosing and outcome design and an improved 
understanding of the functions of the enzyme targets should help to 
ensure the safety and effectiveness of the next generation of compounds. 

Enhancing amyloid-f clearance from the parenchyma is an alterna- 
tive approach to modifying amyloid-f levels, and this is being pursued 
mainly through active and passive strategies of immunization against 
the peptide. Initial clinical trials that investigated active immunization 
reduced the amyloid-f burden successfully but also caused severe side 
effects”. The more positive effects on amyloid-f levels have facilitated 
the development of a new generation of immunotherapies that have 
advanced quickly through clinical trials. In general, people with AD tol- 
erate these newer immunotherapies well, and phase I and phase II trials 
have demonstrated considerable reductions in amyloid-f levels”. These 
results are tempered by cognitive performance outcomes that suggest 
that such treatments might slow decline only in prodromal or mild AD. 
Furthermore, the efficacy of amyloid-$ immunization strategies in this 
population is not consistent across clinical trials“*. A more success- 
ful study used florbetapir-based PET imaging to identify people with 
both AD and amyloid-f deposits. People who lack such deposits are 
unlikely to respond to amyloid-f targeted therapies. By choosing partici- 
pants with AD and amyloid-f deposits, the study was therefore able to 
test an amyloid-f targeted antibody therapy in individuals who are most 
likely to respond. The positive findings indicated that the stratification 
of people with AD, and the identification of biomarkers that correlate 
with those groups, might be crucial for testing treatments with differ- 
ent mechanisms of action®. As clinical trials advance through phase III 
and phase IV, further insights into the lasting cognitive outcomes could 
provide an improved understanding of the efficacy of these strategies for 
long-term prognosis. 

The results from numerous amyloid-B-modifying clinical trials herald 
considerable progress towards reducing the amyloid- burden. Although 
they are varied and minor, the cognitive benefits of such treatments sug- 
gest that decreasing amyloid-f levels slows the progression of AD. How- 
ever, because both cognitive effects and the safe removal of amyloid are 
seen in the initial stages of the disease, and because many patients first 
seek treatment after they experience memory loss, preventing further 
deterioration is only the first step in an effective treatment regimen. The 
identification of additional interventions that can restore cognitive func- 
tion and treat cellular and circuit dysfunction at later stages of the disease 
will be crucial for improving the quality of life of people with AD and to 
avert the looming public-health crisis. 


Numerous factors induce network dysfunction in AD 

The accumulation of amyloid-f in the brain has deleterious effects, and 
people with familial AD and rodent models of AD demonstrate consid- 
erable pathological and cognitive alterations in response to the peptide'’s 
presence. However, most people with AD have considerable accumulation 
of amyloid- without causative mutations in genes related to APP process- 
ing. With the genetic evidence mounting for the contribution of other 
disrupted cellular mechanisms to the development of AD, understand- 
ing how these processes interact with amyloid-f aggregates, contribute 
to neurodegeneration and affect circuit function to produce cognitive 
decline is important for implementing effective treatment strategies to 
not only slow, but to also halt and reverse, memory loss. 


Genetic risk and dysregulation prime the brain for AD 
Cases of AD with no identifiable genetic cause account for more than 95% 
of individuals who develop symptoms in later life”. Similar to those with 
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familial AD, people with late-onset AD experience amnesic memory loss 
and develop amyloid-f aggregates and neurofibrillary tangles; however, 
the levels of disease in late-onset AD vary considerably’. Because variation 
between individuals is high, and because numerous complex and inter- 
related processes can lead to amyloid-f accumulation and tau aggregation, 
understanding the mechanisms that drive late-onset AD has proven more 
difficult than disentangling familial AD’. Although functional studies 
of the amyloid-B peptide in models of familial AD have yielded insights 
into the mechanisms of peptide accumulation, the description of further 
intracellular functions for APP and the presenilins, together with the 
identification of increasing numbers of genetic risk alleles and regulatory 
mechanisms, has shed light on other processes disrupted in AD that might 
lead to amyloid-f accumulation and neurofibrillary tangle formation and 
contribute to cognitive decline. 

Although protein changes related to familial AD increase amyloid-B 
levels directly, they might also have consequences for processes other than 
APP proteolysis. Mutations in APP, PSEN1 and PSEN2 could affect other 
roles of the proteins that these genes encode, including cholesterol bind- 
ing, cell adhesion, cytoskeletal dynamics, ion homeostasis, endocytosis 
and synaptic plasticity”, all of which can affect the properties of circuits. 
Mice that lack APP have deficits in the induction of long-term potentia- 
tion and also show age-dependent cognitive decline”. Although familial 
AD-linked mutations in the presenilins have a clear effect on amyloid-f 
production, it is possible that the disruption of the other physiological 
functions of the presenilins also contributes to circuit dysfunction and 
memory impairment. For example, deletion of the presenilins suggests 
that they have crucial roles in neural development, synaptic plasticity and 
memory performance, and mutations in familial AD affect the function of 
these proteins as calcium-leak channels in the endoplasmic reticulum”. 
Similarly, the association of APOE with the clearance of amyloid-6 drew 
focus away from its roles in regulating cholesterol and lipids; however, 
studies of the brains of people with AD suggest that alterations in these 
processes could be an important mechanism of pathogenesis”. The iden- 
tification of new genetic risk factors in recent years has underscored the 
potential relevance of these processes to cognitive decline. 

The increasing accessibility of genome-level analyses has enabled 
large-scale screens of individuals with AD to identify further genetic risk 
loci that might increase susceptibility to the disease. These studies have 
implicated genes that are involved in lipid metabolism and cholesterol 
homeostasis, cell adhesion, cytoskeletal dynamics, ion regulation, vascu- 
larization and maintenance, transcriptional regulation, inflammation and 
endocytosis (for example, CLU, PICALM, SLC24A4, TREM2 and BIN1) 
(ref. 8). So far, confirmation of a subset of the newly identified loci in 
functional experiments has demonstrated that lipid processing, endocy- 
tosis and inflammation might contribute substantially to the development 
of AD”*”’. Unlike APOE, APP, PSEN1 and PSEN2, the disease-causing 
genetic variants and the cellular consequences of alterations at these newly 
identified risk loci are largely unknown’. Although many of the implicated 
proteins seem to play parts in amyloid-f processing or clearance®, they 
might also be important for molecular homeostasis, cell function and 
synaptic dynamics, all of which influence circuit activity and network 
connectivity”. 

Similar to encoded genetic risk factors, epigenetic mechanisms can 
also alter gene expression. People with late-onset AD show altered DNA 
methylation at several AD genetic risk loci’”®. Association of the meth- 
ylation status at some of these loci with the risk of AD and with cellular 
processes that are linked to the disease also indicates a functional sig- 
nificance for such alterations”. Studies in a mouse model of AD con- 
firm the potential for epigenetic contributions to the disease state and 
suggest that the progression of the disease is associated with widespread 
shifts in histone modifications in hippocampal cells, which correlates 
with the transcriptional repression of synaptic genes and an induction of 
immune-related genes”. Evolutionarily conserved immune-gene regula- 
tory regions with altered histone modification profiles are enriched for 
genetic variants identified in people with AD, which supports the genetic 
links between immune processes and the risk of AD*’. Further insights 
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into the epigenetic changes that are associated with neuronal genes in the 
disease comes from both rodent models and studies of people with AD, 
both of which have elevated levels of the enzyme histone deacetylase 2, 
an important negative regulator of synaptic plasticity". 

Other factors, such as circuit activity and peripheral signalling, can also 
modulate genetic risk by acting on transcriptional components, which 
could lead to fundamental changes in cellular health. An example of a pro- 
tective transcription factor is RE1-silencing transcription factor (REST), 
which upregulates cellular protection pathways in ageing”. Higher levels 
of REST expression are correlated with increased hippocampal volume, 
improved cognitive outcomes with age and protection against amyloid-f 
toxicity. Levels of REST are lower in people with AD, and although the 
mechanism that underlies these reduced levels remains unclear, the 
time-dependent expression kinetics of REST could provide clues to the 
influence of circuits in healthy ageing. REST is regulated by non-cell- 
autonomous signalling, which indicates the vital role of neuronal com- 
munication and circuit function in neuroprotection against AD”. 


Molecular alterations affect cellular health 

Genetic loci identified in the past 5 years through enhanced screening of 
people with AD have helped to pinpoint cellular processes that might be 
involved in the development of AD and highlight the importance of both 
neurons and non-neuronal cells in disease progression’ (Fig. 1). There is 
considerable evidence to support the idea that dysfunction across differ- 
ent cell types in the brain can lead to circuit dysregulation and cognitive 
impairment. The cellular phase of AD refers to the time during which 
processes that normally contribute to feedback and feed-forward loops 
go awry, resulting in cellular disease states. This progression is aligned 
with the observation that the deposition of amyloid-f plateaus before 
the onset of memory symptoms’. Although cognition remains largely 
intact at the initiation of deposition, itis probable that progressive changes 
during and following the cellular phase of AD alter network connections 
and circuit activity to produce cognitive decline’’. Because the events 
that lead to amyloid-B aggregation in the absence of causative mutations 
remain vague, understanding the convergent cellular factors that might 
affect circuit activity, drive cognitive deterioration and initiate amyloid-B 
accumulation is crucial for restoring memory capacity in advanced AD. 

A number of cellular processes that are implicated by AD genetic risk 
loci might contribute to the onset and progression of AD when aberrant. 
These include mitochondrial function, the oxidative stress response, DNA 
damage repair and calcium homeostasis. Although each locus has not 
yet been confirmed, molecular studies imply that many such processes 
go awry in AD. Mitochondria accumulate age-related damage that can 
decrease efficiency, increase the release of reactive oxygen species, and 
contribute to other changes, including the oxidation of proteins and lipids 
and B-secretase (also known as BACE1) upregulation®*. Mitochondria 
are the main producers of reactive oxygen species, the release of which can 
cause the relaxation of heterochromatin, a tightly packaged form of DNA 
that represses certain portions of the genome™. The brains of people with 
AD show reduced heterochromatin-associated methylation marks, as do 
animals that overexpress tau protein, and this change is correlated with the 
expression of genes that are normally repressed in healthy individuals”. 
Detectable breaks in DNA occur at the initial stages of disease progression 
in mouse models of AD and in the brains of people with the disease**”. 
These breaks might be the result of physiological processes: DNA breaks 
arise in response to neuronal activity, although amyloid-f can exacer- 
bate the damage™. Because the breaks that form during learning-related 
activity initiate the transcription of genes that are important for learning 
and memory, it is possible that as DNA repair mechanisms fail with age, 
mutations and breaks accumulate at plasticity-related loci, which stunts 
cognition”. This suggests a direct link between neural circuit activity, 
DNA integrity and memory. 

Calcium is a crucial mediator of many intracellular events and cal- 
cium levels regulate synaptic plasticity and signal propagation”’. Brain 
cells regulate cytosolic calcium levels tightly via calcium influx through 
cell-surface channels and some neurotransmitter receptors and storing 
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calcium in the endoplasmic reticulum”’. In AD, a number of processes 
increase cytosolic calcium, including damage to mitochondrial or plasma 
membranes, circuit hyperactivity and amyloid-B-induced calcium influx 
across the plasma membrane. These events then trigger the release of 
calcium from the endoplasmic reticulum. Interestingly, PSEN1 has been 
shown to be an important regulator of such calcium release”. The AD 
risk gene SLC24A4 encodes a potassium-dependent sodium-calcium 
exchanger and mutations could alter cellular calcium handling and 
increase the risk of developing late-onset AD*. Furthermore, calcium can 
induce signalling cascades; for example, the calcium-mediated cleavage 
of the cyclin-dependent kinase 5 (Cdk5) activator p35 to p25 by calpain 
regulates synaptic depression in neurons under physiological conditions”. 
However, under pathogenic conditions, enhanced p25-Cdk5 signalling 
results in increases in histone deacetylase 2, synaptic depression, den- 
dritic spine loss, neurodegeneration, inflammation and aberrant tau 
phosphorylation, which correlates with the presence of neurofibrillary 
tangle-like aggregates in mouse models of AD***'””. Elevated calcium 
levels in the cell can also produce ionic imbalance, facilitate the aberrant 
release of presynaptic neurotransmitters and dysregulate postsynaptic sig- 
nal transduction that ultimately alters gene regulation, cellular dynamics 


ew 2. 
and neuronal activity"””"””. 


Intracellular pathophysiology impairs circuits 
Neuronal activity and circuit connectivity rely on connections between 
cells that can span long distances. This specialized morphology neces- 
sitates highly coordinated intracellular functions, however, AD disrupts 
processes that maintain neuronal health and support circuit function. 
The hallmark intracellular deposits of AD, neurofibrillary tangles, are 
the result of aberrant aggregation of tau protein, which usually associates 
with microtubules. Microtubules are the primary cytoskeletal compo- 
nent that gives neurons structure and enables trafficking. The stability 
and functionality of microtubule assemblies depends partially on the 
dynamic binding of tau’”*”*. Aggregates of tau form when hyperphos- 
phorylated tau proteins assemble into paired helical filaments and the 
presence of these structures is a requisite for the diagnosis of AD’. Fur- 
thermore, the level of neurofibrillary tangles correlates strongly with the 
progression of AD and cognitive symptoms’. Tau binds microtubules in 
its unphosphorylated state, and site-specific phosphorylation weakens 
tau’s microtubule-binding capacity, which releases tau into the cytosol and 
reduces its solubility*”*. Dephosphorylation by protein phosphatase 2A 
(PP2A) maintains appropriate tau dynamics, which enables tau to actively 
bind and be released from the cytoskeletal network”*”®. But in AD, circuit 
hyperactivity and calcium influx trigger aberrant tau phosphorylation 
by kinases such as Cdk5, mitogen-activated protein kinase (MAPK) and 
protein kinase A (PKA) and induce concomitant dysfunction of PP2A 
that leads to tau hyperphosphorylation, insolubility and aggregation”. 
Although the pathogenicity of tau was assumed to be related to its aggre- 
gation and apparent mislocalization, tau also has an important role at the 
synapse, where it may coordinate the postsynaptic density and, similar to 
amyloid-f, may be released in an activity-dependent manner. Further 
observations of the aberrant acetylation of tau and the accumulation of 
tau-rich autophagosomes in the brains of people with AD suggest that 
pathways involving tau and certain genetic risk factors (for example, the 
gene PICALM) converge, indicating that tau acts in complex cellular sys- 
tems, the dysfunction of which is only beginning to be understood’. 
Endocytosis is a process by which cells transport molecules into the 
cytosol and is crucial for regulating intracellular and extracellular envi- 
ronments to influence cellular and circuit homeostasis. Large cytosolic 
protein assemblies and aged organelles undergo lysosomal degradation 
through macroautophagy processes that use the clathrin-mediated endo- 
cytosis of the donor membrane to engulf particles into autophagosomes™™. 
These structures guide the degradation of proteins, and alterations in 
genetic risk loci associated with endocytosis (for example, the gene BIN1) 
might impair this ability®. Furthermore, synaptic activity and plasticity 
also rely on clathrin-mediated endocytosis at both presynaptic and post- 
synaptic terminals. At the presynapse, the process regulates the recycling 
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of neurotransmitter vesicles to maintain a pool of ready-to-release syn- 
aptic vesicles that enables fast signalling”. At the postsynapse, clathrin- 
mediated endocytosis mediates plasticity through receptor trafficking and 
signal transduction cascades*’. Synaptic APP and B-secretase undergo 
internalization from the plasma membrane through clathrin-mediated 
endocytosis, and despite separate secretory pathways, the rapid fusion of 
vesicles containing APP and -secretase with recycling endosomes regu- 
lates the activity-dependent cleavage of APP into amyloid-f (ref. 29). The 
activity-dependent trafficking of late endosomes also mediates the prox- 
imity of y-secretase to APP*. Interestingly, landmark studies in yeast that 
investigated amyloid-B-induced dysfunction identified several genetic 
modifiers of toxicity in the endocytic pathway’. As well as genetic risk 
factors that can impair plasticity and enhance amyloid-f production, 
amyloid-f itself can disrupt clathrin-mediated endocytosis by altering the 
pattern of clathrin aggregation at the plasma membrane, which exempli- 
fies the complexity of the feedback mechanisms that can go awry in AD™. 

As with intracellular degradation and clearance, maintenance of the 
extracellular environment also requires the removal of debris to pro- 
tect connectivity and signalling capacities. The cells that hold the main 
responsibility for this elimination in the brain are microglia, which sur- 
vey their surroundings for unwanted and potentially disease-causing 
debris’. Microglia can remove such waste from the parenchyma through 
specialized endocytic processes called phagocytosis and pinocytosis, and 
the uptake of amyloid-8 by microglia seems to be an important means 
of amyloid-B-aggregate degradation. Loss of the late-onset AD risk gene 
TREM2 reduced phagocytic cell migration towards amyloid-6 plaques 
and exacerbated amyloid-$ deposition’”’, and phagocytic genes were 
downregulated in microglia following amyloid-f accumulation’. It is 
therefore possible that pathogenic feed-forward processes are involved in 
which deficits in phagocytosis, induced either genetically or by amyloid-f, 
lead to increased levels of amyloid-f and further dysfunction. Microglia 
have also been shown to take up amyloid-f oligomers through pinocyto- 
sis, a related endocytic process’. Because these oligomers induce long- 
term depression and have other deleterious effects on the synapse”, the 
loss of phagocytic functions might contribute to inefficient communica- 
tion and circuit dysfunction even before the formation of overt plaques. 

Emerging functions of microglia at synapses suggest that these cells 
also participate directly in synaptic remodelling”””*. Although consider- 
able data implicate microglia in the development of AD, the exact role of 
these cells in disease progression remains uncertain. Microglia can both 
protect and damage circuits, which further complicates understanding of 
their contribution to AD’””"”. For example, lipopolysaccharide-activated 
microglia shear inhibitory presynaptic terminals from the soma of excita- 
tory neurons to enhance coherent firing and upregulate protective path- 
ways’. But in response to oligomeric amyloid-f, microglia eliminate 
synapses through a complement-mediated pathway in a mouse model of 
AD”. Although both findings indicate that microglia have a considerable 
role in shaping synaptic communication, it remains unclear whether they 
initiate neurodegeneration, confer protection or affect both outcomes. 
These contrasting results might reflect the distinct responses of micro- 
glia to the different phases of AD. More generally, microglia-mediated 
immune responses probably affect the progression of AD as well; however, 
these responses are also poorly understood in AD. Future studies that use 
omics-based screens and live-cell imaging will be necessary to disentangle 
the complex functions of microglia in AD. 

Microglia are not the only non-neuronal cells that affect circuits: astro- 
cytes, oligodendrocytes and endothelial cells also have considerable roles 
in maintaining circuit function. In AD, each of these cell types undergoes 
changes that probably affect neuronal activity, a topic that is thoroughly 
covered elsewhere’. Building on the conclusion that mapping altera- 
tions in cells can provide insights into incipient changes that underlie 
memory loss, it will also be crucial to understand how such changes alter 
circuit dynamics to affect cognition. For example, a striking finding in 
both amyloid-f and tau models of AD is that the presence of aggregates 
increases the size of hippocampal place fields and decreases their stabil- 
ity’, The ensemble firing of place cells in normal brains generates 
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a map that promotes spatial navigation and location recognition, and 
alterations could explain the spatial deficits that are seen in people with 
AD"*"® Ttis unknown whether such deficits are the result of the intrinsic 
inability of place cells to encode information or altered network dynam- 
ics; however, reducing hyperexcitability in the dentate gyrus and CA3 
subfields of the hippocampus in a mouse model of AD and in people 
with AD who use levetiracetam restores cognition’. Although the res- 
toration was observed in an amyloid-B mouse model of AD, it seems to 
be independent of any effects on amyloid-f and correlates instead with 
increases in synaptic markers”. This suggests that complex alterations at 
both the circuit and network levels might contribute independently to 
cognitive decline. 


Network dysfunction predicts cognitive symptoms 

The first evidence for network dysfunction in AD was the observation of 
cholinergic neuron loss in postmortem brains’. Cholinergic neurons are 
found in distinct subcortical regions of the brain and use acetylcholine as 
aneurotransmitter. The regions are connected to each other, and the cho- 
linergic neurons have processes that extend as a diffuse network through 
the brain, which enable them to modulate the excitatory tone of circuits 
and to facilitate states such as sleep, wakefulness and attentiveness’. 
Identification of neurofibrillary-tangle formation and degeneration in 
cholinergic neurons" supports the cholinergic hypothesis, which states 
that the loss of cholinergic neurons is an event that leads to AD'””. These 
cells affect cognitive processing through the modulation of circuit activity 
and coherent firing’’*, and drugs that target cholinergic signalling account 
for 75% of treatments for AD that have been approved by the US Food 
and Drug Administration. However, the efficacy of therapies that target 
cholinergic pathways is short and they might temporarily slow, but do 
not halt or reverse, memory decline’. Although enhancing cholinergic 
signalling cannot reverse the progression of AD, the limited efficacy of 
such treatments suggests that the loss of regulatory tone might exacer- 
bate dysfunction and accelerate memory loss. Accumulating evidence 
indicates that the long-range structure of the network could make these 
cells particularly susceptible to deficits in axonal transport and meta- 
bolic insults that induce neurofibrillary tangles and other pathologies’. 
The identification of further subcortical neuromodulatory systems that 
show neurofibrillary tangles at the earliest stages of disease indicates that 
studying these networks could pinpoint specific vulnerabilities in cellular 
processes that change in the initial stages of AD". 

The first symptoms that people with AD report are a difficulty in 
remembering new information and episodic memory loss”. Neuro- 
pathological examinations show that the accumulation of neurofibril- 
lary tangles occurs initially in the entorhinal cortex (EC) of the brain 
then spreads through the hippocampal formation’. Advances in PET 
tracers have enabled tau localization to be imaged with 18E_T807; this 
revealed similar patterns to those determined by pathological studies of 
AD brains, which suggests that these tools might be useful for diagnosing 
AD” In support of this, alterations in entorhinal cortex-hippocampal 
regions of people with neurological disorders but not AD, as well as in 
rats with neural lesions in the entorhinal cortex, impair learning and the 
retrieval of episodic memories, which shows that the anatomical findings 
correspond with the initial clinical symptoms of AD’*"”’. This indicates 
that processes in these regions that are disrupted in AD can alter circuits 
that impair learning and memory. Also, because the accumulation of 
neurofibrillary tangles develops subsequently in connected brain regions 
that control planning, emotion and navigation, the temporal sequence of 
increasing burden might explain the deterioration of cognitive function 
as AD advances’”°””, 

Both neurofibrillary tangles and amyloid-f plaques propagate through 
the limbic system, a network of distinct brain regions that control memory 
and emotional behaviours'’*”’**. The sequential involvement of limbic 
brain regions, and the loss of their proper function, could explain the 
progression of clinical symptoms, and MRI studies in people with AD 
demonstrate that specific atrophy in nodes of the network correlates 
with cognitive complaints’””. Limbic regions receive regulatory inputs 
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Figure 3 | Network-level treatments for AD. Drugs that target 
cholinergic and glutamatergic circuits have minimal efficacy yet are the 
only approved treatments for AD”, Preliminary studies using deep-brain 
stimulation electrodes in the basal forebrain cholinergic circuit (green) and 
hypothalamus-hippocampal network (red) have shown promise in slowing 
disease progression'*"*, Direct stimulation of amygdala-hippocampal 
circuits (purple) in rodents also improves memory, which suggests that 
targeting these limbic circuits directly might be another route to restoring 
cognition. The implementation of non-invasive technologies such as 
transcranial magnetic stimulation in network modification makes such 
treatments safer and scalable. 


from subcortical structures, in particular from those that accumulate tau. 
Therefore, such accumulations could contribute to dysregulation of the 
limbic regions’. PET imaging of glucose metabolism shows a consider- 
able reduction in glucose use in the hippocampal formation and other 
limbic temporal regions”. Furthermore, disruption of limbic white mat- 
ter is correlated with cognitive decline in people with amnestic mild cog- 
nitive impairment’. Evidence from clinical trials supports an underlying 
role for limbic network dysfunction in memory loss; preliminary data 
from a small cohort of people with AD suggest that electrical stimulation 
of the fornix, a main white-matter bundle that connects limbic regions, 
leads to enhanced cognition’ >. Stimulation also induces DMN activation, 
which indicates that the DMN is highly interconnected with many limbic 
nodes'”’. This observation could also reconcile the temporal sequence of 
cognitive symptoms and point to the earliest hubs of disease generation. 
In the future, longitudinal, high-resolution functional MRI or PET-based 
investigations should examine specifically the subcortical limbic nodes to 
ascertain whether amyloid-6 deposits and functional disconnection can 
be detected there before deficits are seen in DMN function. If so, innova- 
tive methods for assessing limbic function could be useful for identifying 
people with the earliest stage of AD. 

As well as the uncertainty about the core networks that are affected 
by AD, the mechanisms that underlie the spread of neurofibrillary tan- 
gles and amyloid-8 are unknown. Amyloid-f peptides and tau proteins 
released at the synapse could propagate in a prion-like manner, but the 
biological pathways that underlie this potential movement are unclear and 
it remains technically difficult to demonstrate seed propagation directly. 
Analternative explanation for the spread of aggregates is that local circuit 
dysfunction causes alterations in network activity, which drives increases 
in amyloid-f levels and tau aggregation through abnormal activity at 
downstream targets. Regional vulnerability might lead to the propagation 
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of disrupted cascades, which could develop into the hallmarks of AD, if 
left unchecked. Although increasing evidence suggests that amyloid-B 
and tau spread within networks, region-specific responses to experiential 
factors such as ageing, diet, emotional stress and mental health might 
also explain the distribution of disease hallmarks'’”°. The limbic sys- 
tem is particularly responsive to stress and to the diet, and many of its 
main regions, including the hippocampal formation, express high levels 
of receptors for stress-related glucocorticoids and gut hormones'**"*. 
Indeed, high-fat diets and chronic stress can damage the hippocampal 
formation, and these environmentally responsive limbic structures might 
be important points at which experience, genetic risk and the onset of AD 
converge’”””®, Ina mouse model of AD, emotional stressors exacerbated 
the loss of dendritic spines in the hippocampal formation, and repeated 
exposure to a stressor in normal mice led to a neurodegenerative-like 
phenotype in the same brain region, as well as cognitive impairment”. 


Network treatments might restore memory 

Therapeutic drugs that target amyloid-B have been largely unsuccessful 
at restoring cognition, and most treatments for AD that have the poten- 
tial to improve cognition target networks to improve or protect circuit 
integrity and activity''?*'"™ (Fig. 3). The main drugs prescribed 
to people with early stage memory loss — donepezil, rivastigmine and 
galantamine — promote cholinergic signalling by inhibiting acetylcho- 
line degradation to maintain its levels in the extracellular space’”, which 
is thought to promote neuronal activity and improve cholinergic tone. 
These compounds also probably affect microglia and astrocytes, both of 
which express acetylcholine receptors and respond to cholinergic signal- 
ling’*’"”. Another therapeutic drug approved for the treatment of AD is 
memantine, an NMDA (N-methyl-p-aspartate) receptor antagonist'””. 
It is the only compound that has been approved for use in late-stage AD, 
and it could promote circuit connectivity by preserving synapse integ- 
rity. Memantine probably counteracts the effects of hyperactive excitatory 
circuits and prevents high levels of glutamate from weakening synapse 
strength’, Similar to molecular strategies that target amyloid-f, these 
network-level treatments are mildly effective. However, they have yet to 
stop cognitive deterioration or to restore memory function. 

Other molecular treatments to restore cellular health and to repair cir- 
cuit and network functions are under development. Alongside those for 
amyloid-B, antibody-based treatments that target tau aggregation and 
APOE have also emerged, although evaluating their efficacy using data 
from clinical trials is not yet possible’. These antibody-based strategies 
probably influence immune functions; however, the increasing evidence 
for non-inflammatory roles of microglia in circuit maintenance suggests 
that targeting other microglia processes could be a better route to mitigat- 
ing cognitive impairment. 

Directly targeting the activity of brain networks might also help to 
restore memory. Phase I clinical trials that used deep-brain stimulation 
techniques to directly manipulate network activity in individuals with 
AD reported positive memory outcomes’**'*. Stimulation of the fornix 
also changed protein expression in animal models, which suggests that 
the development of non-invasive brain-stimulation strategies could 
bea scalable and safe route to restoring cellular health and network 
function’. Furthermore, using optogenetic techniques to excite cells 
in the hippocampus to increase the number of dendritic spines restored 
learning and memory’. Because similar effects were found using his- 
tone deacetylase inhibitors’, it is probable that diverse treatment strat- 
egies can leverage these effects to repair circuits. The optogenetics’” 
and histone deacetylase” studies are particularly interesting because 
they used inducible models as a control for learning. They showed that, 
despite considerable memory impairment following neuronal degenera- 
tion, the restoration of synapses could restore recall performance. This 
suggests that memories in AD might be inaccessible rather than lost. 
Together, the efficacy of these experiments demonstrates that interven- 
tion at both the network and circuit levels can restore cellular health 
and circuit integrity and could provide new directions for restoring 
memory in AD. 
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Perspective 

A growing understanding of cognitive impairment in AD suggests that 
alterations at the genetic and cellular levels contribute to circuit dysfunc- 
tion, which affects long-range network connectivity. By restoring these 
connections and the circuit-level and cellular-level processes that support 
them, it might be possible to reverse memory loss. Because no single strat- 
egy or target has been fully effective in promoting cognition, it is probable 
that a multitiered approach to treating AD will be necessary. Treatments 
that reduce amyloid-f levels stop the cascade that triggers cellular dys- 
function, and these will be especially important for people with familial 
AD, in which genetic mutations induce the overproduction of amyloid-f 
directly. Together with a reduction in amyloid-f to halt disease progres- 
sion, restoring cognition and brain health will probably need therapeutic 
drugs that regulate circuit activity and stimulate neuronal communication 
to improve the function oflong-range networks. The conventional path to 
these treatments requires an understanding of which disrupted processes 
contribute to amyloid-B accumulation and circuit disruption. However, 
because circuit activity also affects cellular processes, it may be possible 
to circumvent this pipeline by restoring network-level and circuit-level 
functions in people with AD. These treatments might be able to directly 
improve memory function and feedback on molecular processes to re- 
establish cellular health, paving the way to a healthy ageing brain. m 
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Decoding ALS: from genes 


to mechanism 


J. Paul Taylor’, Robert H. Brown Jr’ & Don W. Cleveland*? 


Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS) is a progressive and uniformly fatal neurodegenerative disease. A plethora of genetic 
factors have been identified that drive the degeneration of motor neurons in ALS, increase susceptibility to the disease 
or influence the rate of its progression. Emerging themes include dysfunction in RNA metabolism and protein homeo- 
stasis, with specific defects in nucleocytoplasmic trafficking, the induction of stress at the endoplasmic reticulum and 
impaired dynamics of ribonucleoprotein bodies such as RNA granules that assemble through liquid-liquid phase separa- 
tion. Extraordinary progress in understanding the biology of ALS provides new reasons for optimism that meaningful 


therapies will be identified. 


degenerative disease that is characterized by the progressive 

degeneration of motor neurons in the brain and spinal cord. 
The condition was first described by the neurologist Jean-Martin 
Charcot, and its name reflects both the degeneration of corticospinal 
motor neurons, the descending axons of which in the lateral spinal cord 
seem scarred (lateral sclerosis), and the demise of spinal motor neurons, 
with secondary denervation and muscle wasting (amyotrophy). Corti- 
cospinal neurons make direct or indirect connections with spinal motor 
neurons, which innervate skeletal muscles and trigger their contraction 
(Fig. 1a). This Review summarizes the clinical and pathological features 
of ALS and describes how discoveries in ALS genetics have illuminated 
important themes in the molecular pathophysiology of the disease. 

ALS is known as Lou Gehrig's disease in the United States and as 
motor neuron disease in the United Kingdom. Although onset of the 
disease occurs commonly in mid-adulthood (at a mean age of 55 years), 
ALS might begin as early as in the first or second decade of life or could 
even emerge in later life. Similar to most neurodegenerative diseases, 
it starts focally and spreads: symptoms that start as subtle cramping or 
weakness in the limbs or bulbar muscles progress to the paralysis of 
almost all skeletal muscles. Some subsets of motor neurons, including 
those that innervate the extraocular muscles or sphincters, are spared 
until late in the progression of the disease. However, ALS is invariably 
fatal. Death occurs typically 3-5 years after diagnosis, although some 
forms of the disease demonstrate protracted survival. 

ALS is an orphan disease that is diagnosed in 1-2 individuals 
per 100,000 each year in most countries; the prevalence of ALS is about 
5 cases per 100,000 people, which reflects the rapid lethality of the dis- 
ease’. In the United States and United Kingdom, ALS causes more than 
1in 500 deaths in adults, a statistic that suggests that more than 15 mil- 
lion people who are alive at present will succumb to the disease. 


A myotrophic lateral sclerosis (ALS) is a prototypical neuro- 


The clinical manifestations of ALS 

Considerable heterogeneity exists in the general rubric of ALS. Clinical 
subsets of the disease are distinguished by the involvement of different 
sets of motor neurons or different regions of the body. Depending on the 
location of the main pathology, those affected might develop weakness 
with flaccidity and atrophy of the limbs (known as progressive muscular 
atrophy, which mainly affects spinal neurons or lower motor neurons), 


prominent hyperreflexia and spasticity with increased limb tone but 
little muscle atrophy (known as primary lateral sclerosis, which affects 
corticospinal motor neurons with limited involvement of spinal motor 
neurons), tongue atrophy with thickness of speech and difficulty swal- 
lowing (known as bulbar ALS, which affects brainstem motor neurons 
that serve the muscles of tongue movement, chewing, swallowing and 
articulation) or slow and highly dysfunctional speech and swallowing 
in the absence of tongue atrophy, often accompanied by the accentua- 
tion of emotional reflexes (known as pseudobulbar palsy, which affects 
cortical frontobulbar motor neurons). Importantly, ALS shares clinical 
and pathological features with several other adult-onset degenerative 
disorders, including, most frequently, frontotemporal dementia (FTD), 
which could constitute a clinical spectrum (Box 1). 


Genetic contributions to ALS 

About 10% of ALS cases are transmitted in families, almost always as a 
dominant trait and frequently with high penetrance. The first genetic 
mutations found to cause ALS, reported in 1993, affected the gene SOD1 
(ref. 2) and more than 50 further potential ALS genes have been published 
since, although validating the causality of specific variants remains a chal- 
lenge. By applying rigorous criteria, a list of genes with mutations that 
are implicated unequivocally in the pathogenesis of ALS can be gener- 
ated (Table 1). These genes can be grouped into several loose categories: 
genes that alter proteostasis and protein quality control; genes that perturb 
aspects of RNA stability, function and metabolism; and genes that dis- 
turb cytoskeletal dynamics in the motor neuron axon and distal terminal. 
The mutations involved are mostly missense substitutions, although the 
genetic lesion in C9orf72 is an enormous expansion of an intronic hexa- 
nucleotide repeat. 

Although sporadic ALS should refer strictly to disease that presents 
without a family history of ALS, this term is sometimes mistakenly 
used to refer to ALS that occurs without a genetic basis. Technological 
advances that facilitate broad DNA sequencing in people with sporadic 
ALS have revealed that genetic variants in established ALS genes are not 
infrequent. For example, it is now evident that 1-3% of sporadic cases 
of ALS are caused by missense mutations in SOD1 (ref. 3) and another 
5% or more are caused by intronic expansions in C9orf72 (ref. 4). 
Pathogenic mutations in other ALS genes, including TARDBP, FUS, 
HNRNPA1, SQSTM1, VCP, OPTN and PFN1, have also been identified 
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Figure 1 | Components of the nervous system that are affected by 
ALS. a, ALS mainly affects the descending corticospinal motor neurons 
(upper motor neurons) that project from the motor cortex into synapses in 
the brainstem and spinal cord, and the bulbar or spinal motor neurons (lower 
motor neurons) that project into skeletal muscles. b, Subtypes of ALS show 
typical pathological features: SOD 1 aggregates (arrows) in spinal motor 
neurons in SOD 1-related familial ALS (top left); TDP-43 redistribution to 
cytoplasmic inclusions (arrows) in spinal motor neurons in sporadic ALS (top 
right); RNA foci in the nucleus (arrows) and the cytoplasm (arrowhead) ofa 
cortical neuron affected by C9 ALS-FTD (bottom left); GA (bottom centre) 
and GR (bottom right) dipeptide-repeat pathology in the dentate nucleus of a 
brain affected by C9 ALS-FTD (bottom right). 


in people with sporadic ALS, although they are rare. 

Genetic variants that enhance susceptibility to ALS or that modify the 
clinical phenotype are of immense interest, even if the variants them- 
selves do not cause ALS. For example, large expansions of repeats of the 
trinucleotide CAG in the coding sequence of the gene ATXN2 cause 
spinocerebellar ataxia type 2, in which motor weakness is sometimes 
an early presentation. It is striking therefore that modest expansions to 
27-33 CAG repeats in ATXN2 increase the risk of developing ALS”. By 
contrast, variants that reduce expression of the axonal guidance gene 
EPHA4 improve the overall survival of people with ALS*. 


The pathology of ALS 

Autopsies of people with ALS reveal the degeneration of motor neu- 
rons in the motor cortex of the brain, in the brainstem motor nuclei 
and in the anterior horns of the spinal cord. As spinal motor neurons 
degenerate, their target muscles become atrophied. Degeneration of 
the spinal processes of corticospinal neurons results in scarring in the 
lateral tracts of the spinal cord. As ALS progresses further, affected 
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spinal motor neurons shrink and accumulate rounded or thread- 
like deposits of aggregated proteins that are referred to collectively as 
inclusions (Fig. 1b). The cytoplasmic inclusions in ALS often become 
ubiquitinated; an initial target for ubiquitination is TAR DNA-binding 
protein 43 (TDP-43), encoded by the gene TARDBP, which forms the 
main component of ubiquitinated inclusions in most cases of ALS’. 
Other pathological features are associated with specific genes. For 
example, cases of ALS caused by a large expansion of a hexanucleotide 
repeat in C9orf72 show intranuclear RNA foci’, as well as neuronal cyto- 
plasmic inclusions, predominantly in the cerebellum and hippocampus, 
that contain the protein sequestosome- 1 (also known as ubiquitin-bind- 
ing protein p62 and encoded by the gene SQSTM 1) but are distinct from 
TDP-43 inclusions that are also present in such individuals (ref. 9). Cases 
of ALS caused by mutations in the genes SOD1 or FUS are pathologi- 
cally distinct because they exhibit inclusions of abnormal SOD1 or FUS 
proteins, respectively, rather than those of TDP-43. In addition to these 
findings in motor neurons, there is also abundant evidence of relevant 
pathology in non-neural cell types (for example, insidious astrogliosis 
and microgliosis). It is probable that both of these forms of non-cell- 
autonomous cellular reactivity influence adversely the progression of ALS. 


Pathogenic mechanisms of ALS 

The molecular era of discovery in ALS began with the identification of 
dominant mutations in the gene SOD1, which encodes an abundant, 
ubiquitously expressed cytoplasmic enzyme called Cu-Zn superoxide 
dismutase’. An important antioxidant, the normal function of SOD1 is 
to catalyse the conversion of highly reactive superoxide (most frequently 
produced by errors in mitochondria) to hydrogen peroxide or oxygen. 

The expression of mutant SOD1 in mice demonstrated that the degen- 
eration of motor neurons is driven by one or more acquired toxicities of 
the mutant protein’®”’ and is independent of dismutase activity’. The 
more than 170 ALS-causing mutations that have now been identified 
(http://alsod.iop.kcl.ac.uk/) lie in almost every region of the 153-amino- 
acid SOD1 polypeptide. Moreover, although many variants retain par- 
tial or full dismutase activity, there is no correlation between a reduction 
in activity and the age of disease onset or the speed of disease progres- 
sion’’. These findings led to the consensus that disease arises from one 
or more toxic properties of the many SOD1 mutants rather than from 
reduced dismutase activity. 

A sobering reality, however, is that in the 23 years since the discovery 
of mutations in SOD1, no consensus on the main toxicity of mutant 
SOD1 has emerged. Instead, a plethora of toxic mechanisms that medi- 
ate the degeneration and death of motor neurons have been proposed 
(Fig. 2). A prominent finding is that a proportion of each ALS-causing 
SOD1 mutant fails to fold properly, which implicates the accumulation 
of misfolded SOD1 as a possible contributor to toxicity in ALS. Mis- 
folded SOD1 forms ubiquitinated cytoplasmic inclusions that can occur 
early in ALS and that escalate as the disease progresses”. 

The accrual of ubiquitinated SOD1 aggregates in people with SOD1 
mutations is paralleled by the accrual of ubiquitinated TDP-43 aggre- 
gates in people with TARDBP mutations (as well as in most people 
with sporadic ALS), which highlights a correlation between protein 
aggregation and ALS. However, as has been demonstrated for other 
neurodegenerative diseases, large aggregates of disease-causing mutant 
SOD1 are not sufficient to drive disease because their elimination fails 
to affect any aspect of the fatal disease that develops in mice expressing 
ALS-linked mutants of SOD 1 (ref. 15). 


Non-cell-autonomous toxicity 
Similar to the genes implicated in other main neurodegenerative diseases, 
all genes in which ALS-causing mutations occur are expressed in many 
cell types. Indeed, it is now clear that ALS arises, in part, through non- 
cell-autonomous mechanisms. This means that the disease is the result of 
a combination of damage from mutant SOD1 in both motor neurons and 
their glial partners, rather than from damage to neurons alone. 

For mutant SOD1, this concept is underscored by studies in mice 
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revealing that high levels of mutant SOD1 expression in all motor neu- 
rons is not sufficient to cause early onset disease’®. Conversely, a reduc- 
tion in the synthesis of mutant SOD1 in motor neurons does not slow 
the rate of progression after the onset of disease, even when applied 
before symptoms occur'”"”. Therefore, ALS is a disease not just of the 
motor neuron but also of the motor system, which is comprised of 
motor neurons and intimately associated cells of several types. 


The crucial role of glia in ALS 

The importance of glial cells in the degeneration and death of motor 
neurons emerged from studies in which the synthesis of mutant SOD1 
was silenced in microglia, astrocytes or oligodendrocyte precursor cells. 
Microglia, which are the innate immune cells of the nervous system, 
become activated in all types of ALS (Fig. 2b). The synthesis of mutant 
SOD1 by microglia is an important determinant of rapid disease progres- 
sion, as determined by selectively silencing the mutant gene SOD1 in 
microglia’” or by using cell grafts to replace microglia expressing mutant 
SOD1 with normal microglia”. Consistent with these findings, inhibi- 
tion of the transcription factor NF-«B suppresses this neuroinflamma- 
tory component of microglial toxicity in co-cultured motor neurons”. 

A further mechanism of damage that results from mutant SOD1 pro- 
duced by microglia is counterintuitive: stimulation of the excessive extra- 
cellular production of superoxide”. Misfolded mutant SOD1 can associate 
with the small GTPase RACI1, which controls the activation of NADPH 
oxidase, a complex that produces superoxide (Fig. 2b). So, instead of its 
normal function of removing intracellular superoxide, mutant SOD1 
could drive microglia to produce high levels of extracellular superoxide. 

Disturbances in microglial function have also emerged as a potential 
contributor to ALS that is associated with mutations in C9orf72. Rec- 
ognition that mutations in C9orf72 result in the decreased expression 
of C9orf72 in people with ALS* suggests that the loss of C9orf72 func- 
tion might contribute to disease. The protein that C9orf72 encodes is a 
potential guanine exchange factor for one or more as-yet-unidentified 
G proteins. Its inactivation in mice results in abnormal microglia and 
age-related neuroinflammation, providing evidence that non-cell-auton- 
omous, microglial-mediated inflammation might contribute to ALS”. 

A crucial contribution of mutant SOD1 to pathogenesis is driven 
by oligodendrocytes, which are cells that myelinate the axons of upper 
motor neurons and the initial axonal segments of lower motor neurons. 
A reduction in the synthesis of mutant SOD1 early in oligodendrocyte 
maturation produces a more striking delay in the onset of disease” 
than does similar suppression of mutant SOD1 synthesis in motor 
neurons’*””. Oligodendrocytes also support motor neuron function by 
directly supplying the energy metabolite lactate to the axon through 
the action of monocarboxylate transporter 1 (MCT 1) (Fig. 2c). Mutant 
SOD1 impairs the expression of MCT 1 by oligodendrocytes in mouse 
models of ALS”. A similar reduction in the accumulation of MCT 1 is 
found in sporadic ALS”, which is consistent with a non-cell-autono- 
mous role for the reduced supply of energy from oligodendrocytes as a 
general component of ALS pathogenesis. 

Another type of glial cell, the astrocyte, provides motor neurons with 
nutrients, ion buffering and recycling of the neurotransmitter gluta- 
mate. The selective reduction of mutant SOD1 synthesis by astrocytes 
in mice slowed the onset” or progression“ of disease. This delay was 
accompanied by a delay in the activation of microglia, demonstrating a 
functional crosstalk between mutant-SOD1-expressing astrocytes and 
microglia. 

One of the earliest proposed mechanisms to underlie ALS was gluta- 
mate excitotoxicity, which is the excessive firing of motor neurons that 
is derived from a failure to rapidly remove synaptic glutamate (Fig. 2d). 
Astrocytes limit the firing of motor neurons through the swift recov- 
ery of glutamate, a function that is mediated by excitatory amino acid 
transporter 2 (EAAT2), which transports glutamate into the astrocyte 
(Fig. 2d). The loss of EAAT2 has been observed both in SOD1-mutant 
rodent models of ALS*” and in samples from people with familial 
or sporadic ALS”. The resulting failure of astrocytes to quickly clear 
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BOX1 
ALS overlap syndromes 


Careful observation of people with ALS over the past 30 years has 
revealed clinical, pathological and genetic overlap with several 
other neurodegenerative disorders. In particular, the loss of motor 
neurons may be accompanied by the loss of cortical neurons in the 
frontal and temporal cortices of the brain. This correlates clinically 
with FTD, a condition of impaired judgment and executive skills, 
which often leads to behavioural disturbances. About 20% of people 
with ALS meet the clinical criteria for a concomitant diagnosis of 
FTD, although as many as 50% of people with ALS experience 
cognitive impairment. Less frequently, ALS occurs together with 
Paget’s disease of bone (PDB) or inclusion body myopathy (IBM). 
Similar to ALS, both FTD and IBM are characterized by inclusions 

of TDP-43 and related RNA-binding proteins. The relationship 
between ALS, FTD, PDB and IBM has been extended though genetic 
evidence, which potentially places them in the continuum of a 
broader degenerative disorder. 


synaptic glutamate triggers the repetitive firing of action potentials 
and a corresponding increase in calcium influx, as well as endoplasmic 
reticulum (ER) and mitochondrial stress as the result of overwhelming 
the calcium storage capacities of these organelles. 

Astrocytes also protect motor neurons from excitotoxic damage 
through the release of an unidentified soluble factor or factors that 
induce motor neurons to upregulate the glutamate receptor subunit 
GluR-2 (ref. 31). The incorporation of GluR-2 into glutamate recep- 
tors in neurons reduces the permeability of these receptors to calcium, 
which provides protection from excitotoxicity by decreasing the influx 
of calcium. Astrocytes that express mutant SOD1 fail to regulate GluR-2 
expression in co-cultured neurons, thereby increasing their vulnerabil- 
ity to excitotoxic damage”. 

Several teams of researchers have used in vitro co-cultures of motor 
neurons and astrocytes (or astrocyte-conditioned medium) to show 
that astrocytes expressing ALS-linked mutations produce a toxicity that 
diffuses to motor neurons” *° (Fig. 2d). However, there is no consensus 
on the identity of the toxic species. Notably, astrocytes from people with 
familial ALS or sporadic ALS (obtained directly from autopsy samples** 
or by isolating neuronal precursor cells that can be converted into astro- 
cytic precursor cells and then astrocytes’) are toxic to co-cultured nor- 
mal motor neurons. This finding” is especially provocative because it 
indicates that neuronal precursor cells in portions of tissue from people 
with sporadic ALS have already acquired damage and that this dam- 
age is retained following several divisions of these cells in culture and 
their subsequent differentiation. Whether toxicity from sporadic ALS- 
derived astrocytes is mediated by changes in SOD1 (ref. 35) or not*® 
remains unsettled. 

Most importantly, a non-cell-autonomous contribution of astro- 
cytes to ALS-like disease has been demonstrated in rodents expressing 
mutant SOD1 in which transplantation to the spinal cord of lineage- 
restricted astrocyte precursors without SOD 1 mutations delayed pro- 
gression of the disease”. 


ALS genes induce ER stress or impair protein degradation 
ER stress has been implicated broadly in ALS (Fig. 2a). Initial evidence 
arose from studies of mutant SOD1 in which misfolded SOD1 binds to 
the cytoplasmic surface of the ER integral membrane protein derlin-1 
(ref. 38). This binding leads to the inhibition of ER-associated degrada- 
tion (ERAD), the pathway for extraction and degradation of misfolded 
proteins from the ER. Moreover, relieving ER stress delays the progres- 
sion of disease in an animal model of ALS”. 

There is now overwhelming evidence to show that disruption of the 
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two main protein clearance pathways, the ubiquitin-proteasome system 
and autophagy, can be central components of the disease mechanism 
in ALS (Fig. 2a). Several ALS-causing mutations occur in genes with 
products that are involved directly in protein degradation, includ- 
ing ubiquilin-2 (ref. 40) and sequestosome-1 (ref. 41), both of which 
function as adapters that bring polyubiquitinated proteins to the pro- 
teasome or the autophagosome for degradation. Mutations have also 
been reported in optineurin”, a proposed receptor for autophagy”, 
and valosin-containing protein (VCP), which has a role in ERAD and 
sorting endosomal proteins. Other studies have reported FTD-linked 
mutations in CHMP2B”, which encodes a protein that has been impli- 
cated in maturation of the autophagosome and endosomal cargo sorting 
and degradation. ALS-linked mutations are also found in VAPB*, the 
product of which functions in the unfolded protein response in the 
delivery of ER-ejected substrates to the proteasome. A preponderance 
of biochemical evidence has demonstrated a decrease in the activities of 
the proteasome in lumbar spinal cords before symptoms occur in mice 
that express mutant SOD1 (ref. 47) or following the sustained expression 
of mutant SOD1 ina cultured line of neurons”. 


Axonal disorganization and disrupted transport in ALS 
Disorganization of the axonal cytoskeleton, and especially of the neuro- 
filaments, is a conspicuous feature both of familial ALS and sporadic ALS 
(Fig. 2e). As the most asymmetric cells in nature, and with axons that can 
reach more than 1 metre in length, motor neurons must rely on axonal 
transport to deliver components that are synthesized in the cell bodies to 
axons and synapses. ALS-linked mutant SOD1 has been demonstrated 
to slow both anterograde” and retrograde” transport routes months 
before neurodegeneration. Indeed, reduction in retrograde transport 
through mutations in dynactin”, which is an activator of the retrograde 
motor cytoplasmic dynein”, provokes motor neuron disease in humans. 
Owing to the peculiar architecture of neurons, it is a challenge for these 
cells to alter local gene expression at the synapse in response to neuronal 
input or changes in the synaptic environment. To achieve this, neurons 
must transport all necessary components for translation (for example, 
messenger RNA, ribosomes and translation factors) to distal sites for local 
protein synthesis™. The spatial distribution of mRNAs depends on the 
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proper microtubule-dependent transport of neuronal RNA transport 
granules and other factors, and it is regulated by several RNA-binding 
proteins that are associated with ALS, including TDP-43, FUS and hetero- 
geneous nuclear ribonucleoprotein (hnRNP) Al. ALS-causing mutations 
in TDP-43 impair the axonal transport of RNA granules in Drosophila 
and in cultured neurons, including motor neurons derived from people 
with ALS». 


A prion-like spread in inherited ALS 

The prion-like, templated conversion of a natively folded protein into 
a misfolded version of itself is now recognized as a prominent feature 
of the cell-to-cell spread of protein aggregates in neurodegenerative 
diseases. Examples include a-synuclein templating in Parkinson's dis- 
ease, amyloid-6 aggregation in Alzheimer’s disease and tau misfolding 
in chronic brain injury (reviewed in further detail in ref. 56). Evidence 
for similar templated toxicity has emerged for misfolded SOD1 (refs 57 
and 58), with wild-type SOD1 exacerbating the toxicity of mutant SOD1 
in mice”. Prion-like propagation and development of disease that is ini- 
tiated focally has been shown to occur after the injection of lysates con- 
taining mutant SOD1 into mice that express mutant SOD1 (ref. 60). This 
finding replicates the correlation between focal initiation and spreading 
in people with familial ALS or sporadic ALS". 

That said, prion-like propagation of SOD1 (or other ALS-linked pro- 
teins) has not been achieved in rodents without the coexistance of a 
pre-existing, weakly active mutant ALS gene. It is unresolved whether 
this evidence challenges the prion-like spread model of sporadic ALS 
or, alternatively, whether it raises the possibility that there must be a 
pre-existing sensitivity in individuals who develop sporadic ALS that 
facilitates such spreading. Coupled with the recognition that mis- 
folded mutant SOD1 can be secreted by motor neurons or astrocytes”, 
potentially through the newly discovered pathway in which misfolded 
proteins are secreted unconventionally as an adaptation to proteasome 
dysfunction™, stochastic focal initiation provides a plausible mechanism 
for the age-dependent onset of disease and its subsequent spread. As 
most cases of ALS are marked by aggregated TDP-43 rather than SOD1, 
an unresolved question is whether TDP-43 also exhibits templated mis- 
folding that can spread from cell to cell. 


Locus Gene Protein Protein function Mutations Proportion of ALS Date of discovery 
Familial Sporadic 
21q22.1 SOD1 Cu-Zn superoxide dismutase Superoxide dismutase =150 20% 2% 1993 (ref. 2) 
2p13 DCTN1 Dynactin subunit 1 Component of dynein 10 1% <1% 2003 (ref. 52) 
motor complex 
14q11 ANG Angiogenin Ribonuclease >10 <1% <1% 2006 (ref. 141) 
q36 TARDBP. TDP-43 RNA-binding protein >40 5% <1% 2008 (refs 67 and 142) 
16p11.2 FUS FUS RNA-binding protein >40 5% <1% 2009 (refs 68 and 69) 
9p13.3 VCP Transitional endoplasmic Ubiquitin segregase 5 1-2% <1% 2010 (ref. 44) 
reticulum ATPase 
10p15-p14 OPTN Optineurin Autophagy adaptor 1 4% <1% 2010 (ref. 42) 
9p21-22 C9orf72 C9orf72 Possible guanine nucleotide IntronicGGGGCC 25% 10% 2011 (refs 8 and 77) 
exchange factor repeat 
Xp11.23-Xp13.1 UBQLN2 Ubiquilin 2 Autophagy adaptor 5 <1% <1% 2011 (ref. 40) 
5q35 SQSTM1 Sequestosome 1 Autophagy adaptor 10 <1% ? 2011 (refs 41 and 143) 
L7p13.2 PFN1 Profilin-1 Actin-binding protein 5 <1% <1% 2012 (ref. 144) 
12q13.1 HNRNPA1 hnRNP A1 RNA-binding protein 3 <1% <1% 2013 (refs 70 and 71) 
5q31.2 MATR3 Matrin 3 RNA-binding protein 4 <1% <1% 2014 (ref. 76) 
2q36.1 TUBA4A Tubulin a-4A chain Microtubule subunit Z <1% <1% 2014 (ref. 145) 
22q11.23 CHCHD10 — Coiled-coil-helix-coiled-coil-helix Mitochondrial protein of 2 <1% <1% 2014 (ref. 146) 
domain-containing protein 10 unknown function 
12q14.1 TBK1 Serine/threonine-protein kinase Regulates autophagy and 10 2 ts 2015 (ref. 147) 


TBK1 inflammation 
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The intersection of RNA biology and ALS pathogenesis 

In 2006, Virginia Lee and colleagues reported the mislocalization of 
RNA-binding protein TDP-43 from its predominantly nuclear location 
to ubiquitin-containing cytoplasmic inclusions in affected areas of the 
brain and the spinal cord of people with ALS’. TDP-43 mislocalization is 
now recognized widely as the hallmark of both sporadic ALS and most 
familial forms of ALS. This seminal discovery has implications beyond 
ALS because TDP-43 mislocalization to cytoplasmic inclusions is also 
the hallmark of FTD that lacks tau-containing inclusions (about half of 
all cases of FTD) and inclusion body myopathy (IBM)”™, which are dis- 
eases that show genetic overlap with ALS. Moreover, TDP-43 pathology 
is also found as a secondary pathological feature in a subset of people 
with Alzheimer’s disease or Parkinson’s disease™”. The importance of 
TDP-43 in pathogenesis was cemented by the identification of ALS-caus- 
ing mutations in this protein”. The subsequent identification of ALS- 
causing mutations in related proteins that bind RNA, including FUS and 
hnRNP A1, focused substantial attention on the role of RNA biology in 
ALS pathogenesis” (Fig. 2f). 

TDP-43, FUS and hnRNP A1 are members of the hnRNP family of 
proteins that regulates RNA metabolism at every stage of the RNA life 
cycle. They bind to thousands of RNA targets” ”*, which means that 
a disturbance in the function of one or more of these proteins has the 
potential to affect RNA metabolism on a broad scale. Further links 
between the pathogenesis of ALS and RNA biology have emerged from 
the identification of ALS-causing mutations in the RNA-binding pro- 
tein matrin-3 (ref. 76), an appreciation of the increased risk of develop- 
ing ALS in association with certain alleles of the RNA-binding protein 
ataxin-2 (ref. 5) and the recognition of RNA-related mechanisms of 
disease that are associated with mutations in C9orf72 (refs 8 and 77). 


Phase separation gives rise to membraneless organelles 

RNA metabolism occurs in complex RNA-protein assemblies that can 
coalesce into a variety of membraneless organelles such as nucleoli and 
stress granules. Interestingly, these organelles behave as complex liquids 
that arise through phase separation, a process in which protein-laden 
RNAs separate from the surrounding aqueous nucleoplasm or cytoplasm 
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in a manner that is akin to the separation of oil from vinegar”. Phase 
separation is mediated by low-complexity domains that are present in 
RNA-binding proteins such as TDP-43, FUS and hnRNP A1 (refs 79-81) 
(Fig. 3a, b). The assembly of membraneless organelles is a strategy of cel- 
lular compartmentalization that governs many biological processes. How- 
ever, the contribution of phase transition to this process presents a risk 
because RNA-binding proteins with low-complexity domains, which are 
prone to fibrillization, are placed in close proximity. Indeed, mutations 
that cause ALS are found frequently in the low-complexity domains of 
TDP-43 (ref. 82), FUS* and hnRNP AI (ref. 70). As a consequence, these 
mutations alter the dynamics of membraneless organelles and also accel- 
erate fibrillization, which results in the formation of amyloid-like fibrils 
that are deposited in the cell bodies and the neuropil” *"™ (Fig. 3c). 
Mutations in the low-complexity domains of at least six different 
hnRNPs result in a clinico-pathological spectrum that ranges from ALS 
and FTD to IBM (Fig. 3a and Box 1). Notably, some disease-causing muta- 
tions in RNA-binding proteins do not affect low-complexity domains. For 
example, several ALS-causing mutations in FUS and hnRNP A1 disturb 
the nuclear localization sequence of these proteins and result in their 
accumulation in the cytoplaam®®”’, Phase transition by RNA-binding 
proteins that contain low-complexity domains is exquisitely dependent 
on concentration”, and it is probable that the increased accumulation of 
FUS and hnRNP A1 in the cytoplasm as a consequence of mutations that 
affect the nuclear localization signals of these proteins is sufficient to drive 
excess phase separation, as shown by the hyperassembly of stress granules 


in cells derived from people with relevant mutations”. 


RNA metabolism defects in ALS 

Disturbance of the normal phase transitions carried out by RNA-binding 
proteins can have deleterious consequences, including altering the mate- 
rial properties of RNA granules and impairing their function”. Moreover, 
persistent assembly of RNA-binding proteins in the highly concentrated 
liquid state may promote the formation of amyloid-like fibrils that have 
toxic properties’”*’ and may also result in a partial or complete loss of the 
normal function of important RNA-binding proteins®*. A well known 
feature of ALS histopathology is the redistribution of TDP-43 from the 
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Figure 3 | ALS mutations impair the assembly, dynamics and function of 
membraneless organelles. a, A schematic representation of six hnRNPs 
(FUS, TDP-43, hnRNP A1, hnRNP A2/B1, hnRNP DL and TIA-1) harbouring 
mutations that produce a spectrum of disease that ranges from ALS or FTD to 
myopathy. LCD, low-complexity domain; MSP, multisystem proteinopathy; 
NLS, nuclear localization signal; RRM, RNA recognition motif. b, RNA- 
binding proteins that contain a low-complexity domain can undergo phase 
separation, which is the transition from a single, mixed phase (top) to two 
distinct phases (bottom), one of which is a concentrated liquid droplet 

(green). c, Phase separation contributes to the assembly, dynamics and liquid 
properties of membraneless organelles; however, the high concentration and 
close positioning of the low-complexity domains risks the transitioning of such 
proteins (for example, TDP-43) to pathological, amyloid-like fibrils. RBP, RNA- 
binding protein; RNP, ribonucleoprotein. 


nucleus to the cytoplasm’. A similar redistribution is observed for FUS 
and hnRNP A1 when disease-causing mutations occur in the genes that 
encode these proteins®”’. This redistribution of proteins might reflect 
acytoplasmic sink that is produced by the hyperassembly of cytoplasmic 
granules or by poorly dynamic RNA granules that fail to disassemble 
appropriately, the deposition of amyloid-like fibrils and defects in nucleo- 
cytoplasmic trafficking, as well as other potential mechanisms. 

The culmination of this redistribution is the depletion of RNA-bind- 
ing proteins in the nucleus that has the potential to cause a consider- 
able loss of nuclear function. A well known function of TDP-43 in the 
nucleus is the regulation of alternative splicing*’. Experimental deple- 
tion of TDP-43 in rodents was found to alter hundreds of splicing events 
in the brain, resulting in the depletion of several RNAs that encode 
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synaptic proteins”. The loss of nuclear TDP-43 also facilitates the use of 
cryptic splice sites® that, in general, might lower the levels of correctly 
spliced protein-encoding mRNAs. Furthermore, TDP-43 autoregulates 
its synthesis”, which establishes the possibility of a feed-forward mecha- 
nism that amplifies the impact of the partial loss of TDP-43 function. 
The loss of FUS or hnRNP A1 from the adult nervous system produces 
defects analogous to those associated with the loss of TDP-43, although 
different subsets of mRNAs are linked to the depletion of each of these 
RNA-binding proteins”*”. An important, unanswered question concerns 
the extent to which ALS caused by other genetic perturbations, espe- 
cially C9orf72-related ALS, also involves disturbances in RNA biology that 
intersect mechanistically with mutations in TDP-43, FUS and hnRNP Al. 


The biogenesis of regulatory RNA and its function in ALS 

Both TDP-43 and FUS are components of macromolecular complexes 
that generate small non-coding RNAs known as microRNAs (miRNAs) 
with functions in RNA silencing. The loss of TDP-43 or FUS results in 
a reduction in the expression of miRNAs in model systems, including 
Drosophila models and induced pluripotent stem (iPS)-derived motor 
neurons from people with TDP-43 mutations, which suggests a possible 
role for altered RNA silencing in ALS”. Various miRNAs contribute to 
the maintenance of neuromuscular junctions, implying that motor neu- 
rons might be particularly sensitive to disturbances in the biogenesis of 
miRNA”! Indeed, global downregulation of miRNAs has been reported 
in motor neurons from people with sporadic ALS”, although the role 
of reduced levels of miRNAs in the pathogenesis of ALS remains to be 
established”. Nonetheless, the expression of regulatory RNAs seems to 
bealtered robustly and consistently in the serum of people with ALS, and 
this could present an opportunity for the development of biomarkers”. 


The curious case of C9orf72-related ALS and FTD 
Although the identification of ALS-causing mutations that affect SOD1 
and RNA-binding proteins highlighted pathophysiological pathways 
through which disease might arise, most of the genetic burden of ALS 
remained unaccounted for until 2011. Genetic linkage studies”*”” fol- 
lowed by several large genome-wide association studies” identified 
the location of a gene in the chromosome 9p21 locus in which muta- 
tions cause both ALS and FTD. During sequencing of the non-coding 
regions of candidate genes in chromosome 9p21, a pathogenic expan- 
sion of a hexanucleotide repeat in C9orf72 was identified as the basis for 
C9orf72-related ALS and FTD (C9 ALS-FTD)*. In healthy individuals, 
the sequence GGGGCC was present as 2-23 repeats but in affected 
individuals it was expanded to hundreds or thousands of repeats. In 
parallel, an independent study also discovered a pathogenic expansion 
of GGGGCC repeats in C9orf72 (ref. 77). 


The consequences of repeat expansion in C9orf72 

Three non-exclusive mechanisms have been proposed through which 
expanded GGGGCC repeats might cause C9 ALS-FTD (Fig. 4). First, 
a reduction in the expression levels of C9orf72 in people with C9 ALS- 
FTD’” has led to speculation that the loss of C9orf72 protein may 
contribute to disease. The function of C9orf72 is poorly understood; 
however, the protein is known to contain a conserved DENN domain 
and can function as a guanine-nucleotide exchange factor for several 
Rab proteins in experimental systems’. In cultured cells and in zebrafish, 
the depletion of endogenous C9orf72 can exacerbate the toxicity of 
aggregation-prone proteins such as polyglutamine-expanded ataxin-2 
(ref. 102). However, the reduction of endogenous C9orf72 mRNA with 
antisense oligonucleotides was well tolerated in mice and did not result 
in impairments to behaviour or motor functions’. Furthermore, the 
conditional knockout of the gene C9orf72 in the brains of mice did not 
cause noticeable motor neuron or other neurodegenerative phenotypes, 
and there was no evidence of the hallmark pathological features of ALS 
or FTD™. Mice in which there was a complete ablation of C9orf72 in all 
tissues developed and aged normally without the occurrence of motor 
neuron disease; however, they also developed progressive splenomegaly 
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and lymphadenopathy***"”’. These mice were found to have abnormal 
macrophages and microglia, as well as age-related neuroinflammation**"” 
and signs of autoimmunity”, which raises the possibility of a non-cell- 
autonomous inflammatory contribution to C9 ALS-FTD. 

Nevertheless, the dominant inheritance pattern of C9 ALS-FTD, the 
absence of people with ALS or FTD with null alleles or missense muta- 
tions in C9orf72 and the absence of neurodegeneration in C90rf72-knock- 
out mice provide arguments against the loss of C9orf72 function as the 
sole driver of disease. Indeed, most empirical evidence points to the gain 
of toxic functions as the main mechanisms that drive neurodegeneration 
in C9 ALS-FTD. For example, the adeno-associated virus-mediated deliv- 
ery to the brain ofa construct that expresses expanded GGGGCC repeats 
elicits neurodegeneration"”’, although the nature of the toxic species in 
C9 ALS-FTD remains unclear. 


Gain of toxic function from repeat-containing RNA 

The initial description of the mutation in C9orf72 was accompanied by 
evidence to show that RNA foci containing the GGGGCC repeat accumu- 
late in the brains and spinal cords of people with C9 ALS-FTD® (Fig. 1b), 
and this suggested a second possible disease mechanism, involving toxic 
gain of function by repeat-containing RNA (Fig. 4). It was then noted 
that the gene C9orf72 can be transcribed bidirectionally and that foci 
containing sense (GGGGCC) or antisense (CCCCGG) RNA transcripts 
accumulate in affected cells'”". The accrual of such foci in C9 ALS-FTD 
is reminiscent of the pathological RNA foci that are observed in myotonic 
dystrophy type 1, myotonic dystrophy type 2 and fragile X-associated 
tremor and ataxia syndrome, which are also caused by the expansion of 
nucleotide repeats in non-coding regions'"”. In these diseases, the accu- 
mulated repeat-containing RNA sequesters RNA-binding proteins that 
are involved in splicing, which leads to defects in splicing that underlie 
some aspects of pathogenesis"””. Similarly, a number of RNA-binding 
proteins bind to expanded GGGGCC or GGCCCC repeats in vitro, and 
arare co-localization with RNA foci has been observed for several of these 
proteins in tissue from affected individuals'''"”. 

Simple model systems have illustrated the functional consequences 
of the sequestration of some hexanucleotide repeat-binding proteins, 
including transcriptional activator protein Pur-a and Ran GTPase- 
activating protein 1 (RanGAP1), but the contribution of these interac- 
tions to the development of disease is not yet established''*""®. Notably, 
repeats of GGGGCC (but not of CCCCGG) can adopt a stable second- 
ary structure known as a G-quadruplex, which might contribute to the 
persistence of this species of RNA as well as to its ability to reach distal 
neurites and associate with RNA-binding proteins in transport granules 
and potentially interfere with local translation'””"”. 


Gain of toxic function from dipeptide repeats 

Substantial evidence has also accrued to implicate a third disease mecha- 
nism in C9 ALS-FTD; specifically, toxicity from DPR proteins that are 
produced by repeat-associated non-AUG (RAN) translation (Fig. 4). 
This unconventional type of translation occurs in the absence of an ini- 
tiating AUG codon and might rely on secondary structures formed by 
repeat-expanded RNA™. In C9 ALS-FTD, RAN translation occurs in 
all reading frames and from both sense and antisense transcripts, and it 
results in the production of five DPR proteins: glycine-alanine (GA) and 
glycine-arginine (GR) from sense GGGGCC transcripts; proline-arginine 
(PR) and proline-alanine (PA) from antisense GGCCCC transcripts; and 
glycine-proline (GP) from both sense and antisense transcripts'”""”. All 
of these DPR proteins are produced in people with C9 ALS-FTD and they 
account for the neuronal cytoplasmic and intranuclear inclusions that 
contain ubiquitin and sequestosome-1 but lack TDP-43 that are found 
widely in the brain and spinal cord'°7"""*"""'”? (Fig, 1b). 

The timing, location and level of expression of each species of DPR 
protein in the brains of affected people are yet to be clarified. Several 
reports have described the deposition of DPR proteins in the brains of 
people with C9 ALS-FTD, and in some instances an inverse relationship 
has been described between the regional burden of DPR proteins and the 
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Figure 4| Proposed mechanisms for the development of 

C9 ALS-FTD. Expansion ofan intronic hexanucleotide repeat (GGGGCC) 
in C9orf72 from fewer than 23 copies to hundreds or thousands of copies 
causes C9 ALS-FTD. This mutation results in a modest reduction in the 

levels of C9orf72 protein (left) that seems insufficient to cause disease but 
might contribute to its progression through abnormal microglial responses. 
Meanwhile, the expression of sense and antisense RNA transcripts that contain 
the expanded repeat probably drive a toxic gain of function (right). The 

two main gain-of-function modes that are implicated are: toxicity through 

the sequestration of RNA-binding proteins in RNA foci by the expanded 
GGGGCC repeat RNA transcript; and the production of DPR proteins through 
RAN translation, leading to toxicity through several cellular targets such as 
membraneless organelles and nuclear pores. 


corresponding severity of neurodegeneration'*”'™. These studies were 
based on the post-mortem examination of brains with end-stage disease 
and relied on the detection of large inclusions using immunohistochem- 
istry, an approach that probably under-represents the pathological bur- 
den of soluble DPR proteins. However, the apparent discrepancy between 
the burden of DPR-protein deposition, the levels of which are greatest in 
the cerebellum, and the severity of neurodegeneration, which is greatest 
in the motor cortex and spinal cord, needs to be resolved to understand 
the role of DPR proteins in the development of disease. 

Some species of DPR proteins have been shown to be toxic in cultured 
cells and animal models of disease, although high levels of expression were 
sometimes used to produce short-term toxicity. The arginine-containing 
DPR proteins GR and PR seem to be most toxic. For example, when GR or 
PRis added to cells in culture, it enters and accumulates in nucleoli, which 
leads to defects in RNA processing and subsequent cell death”. Similarly, 
the independent expression of each of the five species of DPR proteins 
in cultured neurons revealed that GR and PR are very toxic, whereas PA, 
GA and GP are well tolerated. Observations in Drosophila engineered 
to express each of the five DPR proteins have also shown that GR and 
PR are extremely toxic to neuronal tissue, whereas GA is modestly toxic 
and GP and PA seems to be non-toxic'”””*. A recent discovery is that 
the arginine-containing DPR proteins GR and PR bind to proteins that 
contain low-complexity domains'**'**. Furthermore, GR and PR alter the 
phase separation of such proteins, resulting in the perturbed assembly, 
dynamics and function of membraneless organelles such as stress gran- 
ules and nucleoli”. This finding mirrors the defects in phase transitions 
that are observed with disease-causing mutations in the low-complexity 
domains of TDP-43, FUS and hnRNPI1, suggesting a common pathologi- 
cal mechanism. 

However, other investigations have reported that toxicity is associated 
with the expression of GA in cell culture’*'"'® and its adeno-associated 
virus-mediated delivery to the mouse brain’. It should be noted that 
these efforts to model the toxicity of DPR proteins have used short (fewer 
than 100) repeats. How the properties of those short DPR proteins com- 
pare with the possibly larger products of RAN translation in affected 
individuals is also unknown. 


A defect in nucleocytoplasmic trafficking 
Whereas the nature of the gain of toxic function is still an open question, 
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converging evidence suggests that impaired nucleocytoplasmic traffick- 
ing is one of the downstream consequences of mutations in C9orf72. 
A comprehensive, unbiased screen in Drosophila for genetic modi- 
fiers of the toxicity that is mediated by expanded GGGGCC repeats 
identified 18 genes that are connected to the nuclear pore complex 
and nucleocytoplasmic trafficking’. A separate unbiased screen for 
genetic modifiers of PR toxicity in yeast also identified numerous genes 
that encode components of the nuclear pore complex and effectors of 
nucleocytoplasmic trafficking™. A third study focused on the nucleocy- 
toplasmic transport factor RanGAP1, which binds to the RNA sequence 
GGGGCC. Genes encoding RanGAP1 and other nucleocytoplasmic 
transport factors were identified as modifiers of toxicity mediated by 
expanded GGGGCC repeats in Drosophila'’’. Consistent with these 
results, morphological abnormalities were found in the nuclear enve- 
lope architecture in both cell-based and animal models of disease, as 
well as in the brains of people with C9 ALS-FTD. Moreover, defects in 
the nucleocytoplasmic transport of RNA and proteins were found in 
neurons derived from the iPS cells of people with C9 ALS-FTD'"'©"8"™*, 


Approaches to therapy for C9 ALS-FTD 

The relative contributions of the various proposed modes of toxicity to 
the development of C9 ALS-FTD is an important consideration that will 
influence strategies for therapeutic intervention. Efforts are underway 
to impede RAN translation with small molecules but the success of 
such an approach will depend on the role of DPR proteins in disease. 
Irrespective of the main basis for the toxic gain of function, the mutant 
gene C9orf72 presents an attractive target for therapeutic intervention. 
For example, antisense oligonucleotides are able to reverse pathologi- 
cal features in neurons derived from iPS cells" or in fibroblasts'” 
from people with C9 ALS-FTD. Indeed, neurons and glial cells derived 
from iPS cells might prove to be a useful model system in which to 
develop approaches for mitigating toxicity related to mutant C9orf72 
even before the basis of toxicity has been elucidated fully. 

Therapeutic efforts will be aided further by the development of trans- 
genic mouse models that express human C9orf72 that contain about 
450 hexanucleotide repeats, which recapitulate aspects of the molecu- 
lar pathology**"*”"'”, neuropsychological deficits” and the motor 
phenotype’ of C9 ALS-FTD. It is also particularly promising that 
pathological abnormalities can be reversed, and that the development 
of neuropsychological deficits can be delayed, by a single-dose infusion 
of an antisense oligonucleotide that induces the catalytic degradation 
of hexanucleotide-containing RNAs without exacerbating a reduction 
in RNAs encoding the C9orf72 protein”. 


Looking forward 

Clearly, there has been dramatic progress towards defining the genetic 
topography and molecular biology of ALS. There is also little doubt 
that the pace of discovery will continue or even accelerate in several 
areas of research. 

First, it is certain that our understanding of the genetic basis of ALS 
will continue to evolve. Research programmes are already in place to 
collect and sequence thousands of whole genomes from people with 
ALS. More genes that are implicated in ALS are likely to be defined, 
both through conventional Mendelian genetics and through enhanced 
association studies that identify increased burdens of rare genetic vari- 
ants, including those found in non-coding DNA. In parallel, enhanced 
scoring and recording of quantifiable clinical parameters will permit the 
definition of variants that modify the phenotype of ALS. The existence 
of extensive ALS genome databases will enable the first comprehensive 
studies of epistasis, characterizing the interactions of numerous genes 
to perturb the viability of motor neurons. 

Second, although the past two decades have witnessed extraordinary 
progress in understanding familial ALS, it is probable that insights that 
help to elucidate sporadic ALS will be acquired. One view is that all cases 
of sporadic ALS will ultimately be shown to reflect several genetic deter- 
minants. Alternatively, there is increasing interest in exogenous factors 
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that might trigger sporadic neurodegeneration, and atypical infections or 
the activation of endogenous retroviruses” are proposed to have such a 
role. Although the role of external environmental factors in ALS has been 
elusive, there is fresh interest in the influence of the intrinsic environment, 
represented by the microbiome, on development of the disease. 

Last, and perhaps most importantly, there will be considerable 
achievements in the development of therapies for ALS. Although daunt- 
ing, the complexity of the molecular pathology of ALS is promising as 
a roadmap for defining therapeutic targets. Moreover, for types of ALS 
that arise from well-defined genetic defects, advances in gene silenc- 
ing and gene editing technologies will permit personalized therapeutic 
programmes. When combined with improved methods for the delivery 
of therapies to the central nervous system, these approaches will lead to 
strategies for attenuating the lethal course of ALS. = 
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Defects in trafficking bridge Parkinson’s 
disease pathology and genetics 


Asa Abeliovich!** & Aaron D. Gitler* 


Parkinson’s disease is a debilitating, age-associated movement disorder. A central aspect of the pathophysiology 
of Parkinson’s disease is the progressive demise of midbrain dopamine neurons and their axonal projections, but the 
underlying causes of this loss are unclear. Advances in genetics and experimental model systems have illuminated an 
important role for defects in intracellular transport pathways to lysosomes. The accumulation of altered proteins and 
damaged mitochondria, particularly at axon terminals, ultimately might overwhelm the capacity of intracellular disposal 
mechanisms. Cell-extrinsic mechanisms, including inflammation and prion-like spreading, are proposed to have both 


protective and deleterious functions in Parkinson’s disease. 


movement disorder, affecting about 1% of people aged 65 or older 
worldwide’. Clinical manifestations of PD include motor deficits 
such as rigidity, slowness in movement (bradykinesia), postural instabil- 
ity anda characteristic tremor at rest”. The motor symptoms of PD result 
from the selective loss of dopaminergic neurons in the pars compacta 
of the substantia nigra (SN) in the midbrain, as well as their axon ter- 
minals, which project to the dorsal striatum’. Dopamine replacement 
therapies, such as the dopamine precursor levodopa, typically lead to 
the relief of symptoms but lose their potency as the disease progresses. 
A neuropathological hallmark of PD is the presence of intraneuronal 
proteinaceous inclusions, termed Lewy bodies (LBs) or Lewy neurites. 
These structures are enriched in filamentous forms of the synaptic 
protein a-synuclein*” as well as the small regulatory protein ubiqui- 
tin. Ubiquitin monomers or polyubiquitin chains are required for the 
proper intracellular trafficking and disposal of many proteins in cells, 
and the accumulation of ubiquitin is therefore consistent with defects in 
trafficking and disposal pathways’. Although LBs in the SN are a defin- 
ing feature of PD in postmortem analysis, typically, these structures are 
also found more broadly in the PD brain’. The location of LBs seems 
to follow a specific pattern of progression: tissue from people with only 
mild clinical symptoms is typified by the presence of LBs mainly in 
lower regions of the brainstem such as the dorsal motor nucleus of the 
vagus nerve; by contrast, in people whose symptoms become increas- 
ingly severe, LBs are found in more rostral brain regions, including the 
SN, and ultimately the forebrain regions’. The systematic progression of 
LB pathology has been used as evidence to support the hypothesis that 
prion-like mechanisms of spreading might contribute to PD. 


P arkinson’s disease (PD) is the most common neurodegenerative 


Genetic causes of PD 
Although PD was historically considered to be a sporadic disorder of 
unknown aetiology, it has become clear in the past two decades that a 
considerable proportion of cases (about 5-10%) are caused by familial 
genetic mutations*. Initial genetic studies focused on rare, inherited 
forms of PD in large families and mapped the causative mutations’ ™*. 
Exome and whole-genome sequencing approaches that use next-gener- 
ation sequencing methods have enabled a further wave of rare, inherited 
causative mutations to be identified. 

Genome-wide association studies (GWAS), in which genetic variants 
are queried across the entire human genome in large cohorts of affected 


and unaffected people, have been transformative. For example, a large- 
scale meta-analysis of more than 19,000 people with PD and 100,000 con- 
trols that queried the role of about 8 million common genetic single 
nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) across the human genome identi- 
fied 24 loci that are linked to an altered risk of developing the disease”. 
Although the effect size of each variant is typically modest (less than a 
30% alteration in risk), together the variants have considerable impact"®. 

Genetic discoveries are beginning to illuminate cellular pathways 
and functions that are involved in the development of PD”, and the 
impairment of intracellular trafficking is emerging as a mechanistic link 
between many PD-associated genes. Here, we review the converging 
evidence that points to defects in the endosomal trafficking machinery, 
particularly at neuronal synapses, in the disruption of trafficking to the 
lysosome and in lysosomal dysfunction as pathological processes that 
contribute to PD, and we describe the putative role of a-synuclein pro- 
tein in these processes. We also relate these defects in intracellular traf- 
ficking to new data suggesting that extracellular mechanisms, including 
inflammation and the spread of disease-related proteins between cells, 
play important parts in the development of PD. 


o-Synuclein and intracellular trafficking 

The first gene to be linked to familial PD was SNCA, which encodes the 
protein a-synuclein’. Missense mutations in this gene, which alter the 
amino-acid sequence of the resulting 140-residue protein, cause rare, 
autosomal dominant inherited forms of PD-related diseases’. Similarly, 
genetic duplication or triplication of the SNCA locus can lead to famil- 
ial, autosomal dominant forms of PD’’”*. In a striking convergence of 
genetics and pathology, aggregates of a-synuclein were discovered to be 
the building blocks of LBs, the pathological hallmark of PD*”. 

As well as the identification of missense mutations in a-synuclein in 
rare, familial forms of PD, common genetic variants (typically defined 
as being found in more than 1% ofa population) at the a-synuclein locus 
have been associated with an increased lifetime risk of PD. For instance, 
in large population-based gene-association studies of people with PD 
and unaffected individuals, some genetic variations at the SNCA locus, 
including SNPs, were found to be enriched in those with PD, although 
modestly, which suggests that these variants increase the likelihood of 
developing the disease in the general population’*’*”°. Such disease- 
associated SNPs do not seem to alter protein-coding sequences and their 
proposed mode of action is the modification of gene expression’””””. 


1Department of Pathology and Cell Biology, Columbia University, New York, New York 10032, USA. Department of Neurology, Columbia University, New York, New York 10032, USA. °Taub Institute 
for Research on Alzheimer’s Disease and the Aging Brain, Columbia University, New York, New York 10032, USA. “Department of Genetics, Stanford University, Stanford, California 94305, USA. 
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Figure 1 | The proposed physiological and PD-associated pathological 
functions of a-synuclein in neurons. When generated at a moderate 
level, wild-type a-synuclein (blue) associates with synaptic vesicles at 
axon terminals. Typically, a-synuclein undergoes degradation either 
through lysosomal or proteasomal-led degradation. The pathological 
accumulation of wild-type a-synuclein can result from an increase in 

its production — through high-risk, common genetic variants at the 
a-synuclein gene that modify gene expression or through rare, familial 
gene multiplications — or from ineffective degradation or trafficking 


An important question concerns how the accumulation of a-synuclein 
contributes to PD pathogenesis. In other words, why is a-synuclein toxic 
to cells? Studies in model systems that range from yeast cells to transgenic 
mice have shown that elevated levels of a-synuclein disrupt numerous 
essential intracellular trafficking steps, including those at the endoplasmic 
reticulum”, the early and late endosomes” and the lysosome**”® (Fig. 1 
and Box 1). The increased accumulation of a-synuclein in long-term cul- 
tures of human induced pluripotent stem (iPS) cell-derived dopamine 
neurons, owing to genetic duplication or viral overexpression, leads to 
insufficient protein degradation as a consequence of the defective traf- 
ficking of important enzymes to lysosomes”. Upregulation of Ras-related 
protein Rab-1A, a prototypical regulator of vesicle trafficking (Box 1), is 
sufficient to rescue these trafficking deficits, which is reminiscent of the 
ability ofa yeast homologue of Rab-14A to suppress a-synuclein toxicity in 
yeast”. Elevated levels of a-synuclein in neurons might therefore disrupt 
protein trafficking through vesicles or the endosome and, in particular, to 
the lysosome for degradation”®. a-Synuclein has also been implicated in 
a separate intracellular pathway for trafficking proteins to the lysosome, 
termed macroautophagy (Box 2). 

The actions of a-synuclein on vesicular transport processes might 
reflect its biophysical properties. a-Synuclein in solution is mostly a 
disordered monomer with a propensity to bind lipid membranes”, 
which could underlie its role in the disruption of vesicular trafficking, 
as well as its physiological functions in regulating the release of synaptic 
vesicles. In certain contexts, a-synuclein can also assume a variety of 
soluble or insoluble oligomeric forms**’, although the precise physio- 
logical or pathological roles of such structures are contentious. Insoluble 
a-synuclein aggregates and fibrils with B-sheet secondary structure are 
a main constituent of LBs and seem to be neurotoxic™*. 

In model systems such as neurons derived from human embryonic 
stem cells, the presence of PD-causing mutations in a-synuclein has 
been associated with the accumulation of reactive oxygen and nitrogen 
species”. This could reflect the build-up of defective mitochondria, 
which are essential for the production of ATP, the energy currency of the 
cell, but also produce reactive species as a by-product. Mitochondria are 
disposed of typically through a process termed mitophagy, in which these 
organelles are encompassed by double-membraned structures, form- 
ing autophagosomes that later fuse to lysosomes for degradation**”. 
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pathways. These defective mechanisms have also been associated with 

rare, familial PD-associated mutations in a-synuclein (red) as well as 
mutations in trafficking-associated genes linked to PD and environmental 
factors such as ageing (not shown). An excess of a-synuclein in the form of 
monomers, multimers or aggregates can disrupt intracellular trafficking and 
synaptic function and contributes to the formation of LBs. Furthermore, 

the extracellular release of a-synuclein through exocytosis might lead to 
inflammation and the spread of PD-associated lesions such as LBs through 
prion-like mechanisms. 


Overexpression of a-synuclein in dopamine neurons of the mouse mid- 
brain has been reported to impede mitophagy”. Several genes involved 
in familial PD, including PARK2 (encoding the protein parkin), PINK1, 
FBXO7 and PARK7 (also known as DJ-1), have important roles in the 
execution of mitophagy (Fig. 2), which are reviewed elsewhere”. 

a-Synuclein is released from cells — particularly when accumulated in 
excess — through various pathways, including those dedicated to secre- 
tion and those involved in the exocytosis of lysosomes”. Such extracel- 
lular release of a-synuclein could serve as a backup disposal mechanism 
to complement intracellular lysosomes. Neighbouring cells such as 
innate-immune microglia are thought to have an enhanced capacity for 
phagocytosis and lysosomal degradation. But released a-synuclein might 
also have detrimental roles by inducing inflammation directly“, by 
acting as a chemoattractant that draws inflammatory microglia towards 
damaged neurons” or by helping to spread PD pathology. 

Many studies have sought to identify the physiological functions 
of a-synuclein in neurons and to relate these to the pathology of PD. 
For example, knockout mice that are deficient in a-synuclein show 
potentiated vesicular transmitter release™. In vitro studies suggest that 
a-synuclein might normally function as a chaperone to modulate the 
activity of the synaptic-vesicle fusion machinery*””’. And the affinity 
of a-synuclein for phospholipids, which are enriched on vesicle mem- 
branes”, probably facilitates its role as a regulator of vesicle trafficking. 

In a broader sense, perhaps the toxic and normal functions of 
a-synuclein are intimately linked. At physiological levels, a-synuclein 
might function as a regulator of vesicle fusion and neurotransmitter 
release at the synapse (Fig. 3). However, its accumulation beyond a 
certain threshold (for example, in people with SNPs that elevate the 
level of a-synuclein) could lead to the inappropriate deployment of 
this regulatory function at the synapse or the promiscuous inhibition 
of other steps in vesicular trafficking™ (Fig. 3), including those in the 
endosome-lysosome pathway. 


LRRK2, GBA and lysosomal trafficking 

Autosomal dominant, inherited mutations in the gene LRRK2 are the 
most prevalent genetic lesions that underlie familial forms of PD’*™. 
LRRK2 encodes a large, multidomain protein that contains kinase, 
GTPase and other protein-interaction domains. The most common 
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BOX1 


@ Secretory and endocytic pathways Select protein cargoes are 
transported from their site of production, the endoplasmic reticulum, 
to their final destinations — either the cell-surface membrane or other 
cellular organelles — through the secretory pathway (Box Fig. a). The 
cargoes are packaged into transport vesicles, which bud from the 
membrane and are delivered to the target compartment, where they 
fuse. As proteins are transported through the Golgi apparatus, some 
will be modified by the addition of carbohydrates, which provide 
further information for targeting proteins to different parts of the cell. 
@ Endocytosis Proteins and other molecules are transported into 

the cell through endocytosis (Box Fig. a). During this process, part 

of the plasma membrane becomes invaginated and pinches away 
from the membrane to form a vesicle that incorporates the proteins. 
Invagination can be enabled by a coating composed of the protein 
clathrin, which is then removed. The vesicles are delivered to other 
membrane-bound vesicles called endosomes, where they are sorted. 
Some proteins are returned to the plasma membrane or sent to the 
Golgi apparatus, a process that is regulated by the retromer complex, 
which includes VPS35. Proteins that are destined for degradation are 
delivered to the late endosome (or a specialized type of endosome 
known as a multivesicular body) that subsequently fuses with the 
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lysosome. The contents of the endosome are released to be degraded 
by enzymes in the acidic environment of the lysosome. Lysosomal 
contents can also be released into the extracellular environment 
through secretion. 

@ Vesicle docking and fusion with target membranes Small proteins 
called Rab GTPases are involved in targeting vesicles to the correct 
membranes’*? (Box Fig. b). A Rab protein on the surface of the vesicle 
interacts with an adaptor protein (Rab effector) that is located on the 
target membrane. This interaction causes the vesicle to dock with 

the appropriate target membrane. Specificity is achieved by using 
different types of Rab proteins and effectors for each type of vesicle 
and at each step of the secretory pathway; for instance, RAB1A 
functions selectively in transport between the endoplasmic reticulum 
and the Golgi apparatus. After the vesicle has docked with the target 
membrane, transmembrane proteins called SNAP receptors (SNAREs) 
interact, which brings the two membranes together to enable fusion. 
On vesicle fusion, GTP is hydrolysed to GDP, and the Rab protein is 
extracted from the membrane by the protein Rab GDP dissociation 
inhibitor (GDI) and reinserted into the membrane of a new vesicle so 
that the cycle can be repeated. SNAP, soluble NSF attachment protein; 
t-SNARE, target SNARE; v-SNARE, vesicle SNARE. 
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mutation associated with LRRK2 in Western countries is G2019S, which 
occurs in the kinase domain and is thought to disinhibit the kinase 
activity — towards at least a subset of substrates™*”’. The expression 
of mutant LRRK2 in both cells and animal models leads to defective 
endosome-to-lysosome trafficking, the accumulation of abnormal 
lysosomal structures and a reduction in the number of neurite pro- 
cesses in neurons*”~”. In addition to defective vesicular trafficking to 
the lysosome, mutant LRRK2 has been implicated in other pathological 
processes such as dysregulated protein translation™. 

In support of its role in vesicular trafficking, LRRK2 has been shown 
to interact with several proteins from the Rab family”, which 
are important regulators of vesicular intracellular trafficking (Box 1). 
Among these Rab proteins are Ras-related protein Rab-7L1 (also known 
as RAB29) (refs 56 and 61), encoded by the PARK 16 locus and therefore 
associated with the risk of developing PD, and the structurally related 
protein RAB32, which has been linked to another neurodegenerative 


disease, amyotrophic lateral sclerosis”. These two Rab proteins are part 
of a subfamily that is implicated in trafficking to the lysosomes and to 
lysosome-like organelles. Phosphoprotein analyses have also implicated 
LRRK2 in phosphorylating and modulating other Rab proteins, including 
RAB3A, RAB8A, RAB10 and RAB12 (ref. 60). Mutant LRRK2 that causes 
PD might harbour a potentiated kinase activity towards these Rabs, prob- 
ably leading to altered interactions with downstream effectors of Rab and 
its regulatory proteins, as well as to perturbations in vesicular transport at 
several steps (Box 1). Future studies will be required to define whether and 
how some of these substrates for LRRK2 kinase activity contribute to PD. 

Neither transgenic mice that express PD-associated mutant LRRK2 nor 
LRRK2-knockout mice consistently show a robust PD-like phenotype, 
such as the progressive loss of dopamine neurons. However, LRRK2- 
knockout mice do show the features of age-associated lysosomal pathol- 
ogy — particularly in proximal tubule cells of the kidney and type II 
pneumocytes of the lung. These data reinforce the link between the 
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BOX2 


@ Lysosome An acidic organelle that harbours a variety of enzymes for 
the degradation of proteins, lipids, sugars and other macromolecules. 
These are trafficked from the external environment (through 
mechanisms such as endocytosis)”, from endocytic compartments 
or from the cytoplasm (by macroautophagy). The fusion of lysosomes 
with late endosomes or autophagosomes is a process that requires 
the SNARE complex and RAB7 (as well as the homotypic fusion and 
protein sorting (HOPS) complex for autophagy)’*° that seems to be 
impaired by the accumulation of a-synuclein2*!°. 

@ Macroautophagy An evolutionarily conserved process by which 
certain constituents of the cytoplasm such as defective proteins, 
aggregates or organelles are engulfed by double-membrane-bound 
phagophores, which envelop cargoes to form autophagosomes that 
can fuse to lysosomes”. The initiation of autophagy is negatively 
regulated by the mTOR signalling pathway and inhibitors of this 
pathway have therefore been considered as potential therapeutic 


Cellular components of macromolecular degradation 


drugs. However, the accumulation of a-synuclein and other 
mechanisms associated with the development of PD might impair the 
fusion of autophagosomes with lysosomes, and increased initiation 
could therefore be harmful. 

@ Mitophagy The macroautophagic degradation of defective 
mitochondria. On the depolarization of mitochondria, PINK1 becomes 
stabilized and able to recruit the ubiquitin ligase parkin®? as well as 
autophagy receptors such as optineurin$*2°°. 

@ Proteasome A multiprotein complex that degrades short-lived 
cytoplasmic proteins typically marked by polyubiquitin chains®. 

@ Ubiquitin A short polypeptide that can be attached to cellular 
proteins by ligases. Ubiquitin can be assembled into polyubiquitin 
chains on target proteins that serve as postal codes for various 
destinations, including the proteasome or lysosome, that are 
determined partly by the molecular nature of the inter-ubiquitin 
linkages®. 


function of LRRK2 and lysosome-associated trafficking. Because people 
with mutations in LRRK2 eventually accumulate a-synuclein in their 
brains, it has been proposed that a-synuclein represents a cargo that is 
relevant for LRRK2-associated trafficking. Alternatively, the effect of 
LRRK2 mutations on the accumulation of a-synuclein might be indi- 
rect, the result of more general endosome and lysosome dysfunction. 
Although many studies support a model in which PD-associated muta- 
tions in LRRK2 lead to the disinhibition of kinase activity, and therefore 
a gain of function, it is possible that PD is caused by a reduction in kinase 
activity; for instance, kinase activity towards a subset of substrates might 
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Figure 2 | PD-related genes associated with trafficking to the 

lysosome. Genes that encode intracellular trafficking components are 
associated with common sporadic and familial forms of PD, as well as 
related syndromes that share some of the clinical features of PD. Most of 
these genes are known to affect trafficking to the lysosome in the context 

of late endosome-to-lysosome pathways, clathrin-dependent endocytosis, 
macroautophagy or mitophagy. Wild-type a-synuclein (blue) can also enter 


lysosomes through chaperone-mediated autophagy’. 
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be reduced in the context of disinhibition, or the non-kinase activities of 
LRRK2 could be modified instead. The gain-of-function versus loss-of- 
function issue is even more vexing with respect to the impact of common 
genetic variants associated with the risk of developing PD, such as those 
found at the LRRK2 locus, because typically these variants do not change 
the coding sequence of the gene and might only alter expression subtly. 

Autosomal recessive mutations in the gene GBA, which encodes a 
lysosomal hydrolase called glucocerebrosidase, lead to the defective 
breakdown of the glycosphingolipid glucoceramide (also known as 
glucosylceramide (GlcCer)) into ceramide and glucose, and cause 
Gaucher's disease, a lysosomal storage disorder with neurological features 
that include parkinsonism as well as a variety of other clinical findings”. 
Heterozygous carriers of GBA mutations have a considerably higher risk 
of developing PD (about threefold to eightfold greater)”. A deficiency 
in glucocerebrosidase can lead to neurodegeneration, either indirectly 
through general lysosome dysfunction and the failure of endosome-lyso- 
some or autophagosome-lysosome fusion® or through a more direct 
link between the accumulation of GlcCer and a-synuclein. For instance, 
GlcCer has been shown to stabilize a-synuclein oligomers. Glucocerebro- 
sidase deficiency and the consequent accumulation of GlcCer might also 
damage cells through the over-activation of the endoplasmic-reticulum- 
associated degradation (ERAD) pathway and the disruption of other 
cellular homeostatic mechanisms such as stress-associated calcium 
release. Anda reduction in glucocerebrosidase activity might disrupt the 
generation of sphingolipids in the central nervous system (CNS) through 
the ceramide synthesis pathway, leading to further membrane-associated 
dyshomeostasis**®. 

Human iPS-cell-derived neuronal models of PD that are associ- 
ated with a mutation in GBA show an increased accumulation of both 
a-synuclein**® and GlcCer. Furthermore, neuronal cells that overexpress 
a-synuclein have a defect in the trafficking of glucocerebrosidase to the 
lysosome””, which points to a positive feedback loop. Notably, a cofactor 
required for the import of glucocerebrosidase into the lysosome, lysosome 
membrane protein 2 (LIMP-2), which is encoded by the gene SCARB2, 
has also been linked by GWAS to the risk of developing PD™. A deficiency 
in LIMP-2 leads to the defective transport of glucocerebrosidase, as well 
as lysosomal dysfunction and a-synuclein accumulation’*”. 

Other PD-related genes identified by familial genetic studies or GWAS 
also support roles for altered trafficking to the lysosome and defective 
lysosome integrity in the pathogenesis of PD (Fig. 2). Familial autosomal 
mutations in the gene ATP13A2, which encodes a transmembrane P-type 
ATPase that is localized to lysosomes and late endosomes and enriched 
in the brain, underlie an early onset form of parkinsonism with dementia 
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and other symptoms’'. Mutations in ATP13A2 ead toa reduction in the 
function of lysosomes and to the accumulation of abnormal lysosomes; 
they also sensitize cells to oxidative stress, mitochondrial dysfunction and 
manganese toxicity”. In cell models, mutations in this gene have been 
reported to cause the accumulation of a-synuclein, however, such accu- 
mulation was not seen in animal models that were deficient in ATP13A2 
(ref. 73). ATP13A2 might interact with synaptotagmin-11 (encoded 
by the gene SYT11), which has been implicated in lysosomal function 
and exocytosis’*”* and associated by GWAS with the risk of developing 
PD”**. Mutations in ATP6AP2, an essential accessory component of the 
vacuolar-type H* ATPase that is required for lysosome acidification and 
function, have been associated with an X-linked form of parkinsonism 
with spasticity”®. In animal models, depletion of the ATP6AP2 protein 
led to neurodegeneration with evidence of defective protein degradation 
through the autophage-lysosome pathway”. Rare, autosomal recessive 
loss-of-function mutations in VPS13C, a gene encoding a component 
of the vesicular machinery that was specifically implicated in sorting to 
the lysosome on the basis of the analysis of a yeast orthologue, have been 
associated with familial PD’, and common variants at this locus have also 
been associated with a risk of developing sporadic PD”. 

Such studies, driven by genetic associations with PD and related syn- 
dromes, point to altered trafficking to lysosomes and altered lysosomal 
function as potent mechanisms that underlie the loss of neurons in PD. 


Endocytosis and retromer dysfunction in PD 
The endocytosis of membrane proteins proceeds stepwise from the cell- 
surface plasma membrane, through clathrin-coat-mediated or clathrin- 
independent routes”, to early endosome and late-endosome vesicles 
and eventually leads either to the recycling of cargo — such as through 
the retromer pathway to the Golgi apparatus — or to the degradation 
of cargo in the lysosome (Box 1). Mutations in several components of 
the endosome-lysosome trafficking machinery have been associated 
with familial forms of PD. The discovery of autosomal dominant muta- 
tions in the gene VPS35, which encodes a component of the retromer 
complex, has implicated retromer dysfunction in familial PD**’. The 
retromer protein complex is required for the recycling of certain cargo 
proteins in early endosomes to the trans-Golgi network or plasma mem- 
brane. The cargo-selection function of the retromer complex is orches- 
trated by a trimer that is comprised of protein subunits VPS35, VPS26A 
or VPS26B and VPS29, and a dimer of sorting nexin proteins, including 
SNX1 and SNX2, which bind and curve endosomal membranes, pre- 
sumably to enable the sequestration of selected cargo”. 

At a cellular level, PD-associated mutations in VPS35 have been 
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Figure 3 | The synaptic vesicle cycle is implicated 
in PD. Synaptic vesicles typically cycle through 
several stages: docking at the plasma membrane 
of the synaptic terminal; exocytosis through 
fusion with the plasma membrane ina calcium- 
dependent manner; the formation of a coated pit 
at the plasma membrane, which is enabled by a 
protein coating that is composed of numerous 
clathrin proteins and other protein components; 
endocytosis; recycling into a readily releasable 
pool of synaptic vesicles; and, re-docking with 

the plasma membrane”. In vesicle cycling, 
mitochondria are essential for generating ATP, 
buffering calcium and enabling other functions 

at the synaptic terminal, and proper axonal 
trafficking must also be maintained. Many 
PD-related genes are implicated in these processes 
(red). a-Synuclein usually localizes to synaptic 
vesicles and might modulate the pool of vesicles 
and vesicle docking with the membrane. In PD, 
a-synuclein accumulates inappropriately and too 
robustly interferes with the priming of synaptic 
vesicles, which leads to a decrease in the size of the 
pool of releasable vesicles. 


linked to defects in vesicular trafficking and neuronal toxicity". 


Several retromer cargo proteins, such as the cation-independent 
mannose-6-phosphate receptor, are essential for the delivery of the main 
component enzymes of lysosomes, and retromer dysfunction therefore 
leads to the disruption of lysosomal trafficking and integrity°””, which 
is reminiscent of the findings seen in the context of mutations in the 
genes LRRK2 and GBA. 

When part of the multimeric retromer complex, VPS35 might func- 
tion asa scaffold that binds to the complex and links it to other trafficking 
machinery*, and PD-associated mutations in VPS35 possibly disrupt 
these interactions. For instance, the retromer complex associates with the 
multicomponent WASH complex, and together these enable the seques- 
tration of cargo in the early endosomes and its sorting to appropriate des- 
tinations. PD-associated mutations in VPS35 have been shown to disrupt 
interactions of the WASH complex*””, leading to proteotoxic stress”. 

VPS35 and retromer dysfunction have also been connected directly 
to the pathological effects of a-synuclein, as a loss of VPS35 function 
can sensitize cells to the accumulation of a-synuclein by interfering with 
the degradation machinery in a range of model systems, including yeast 
and transgenic mice**”””". Potentiated retromer function might suppress 
the altered trafficking and toxicity that is associated with mutations in 
LRRK2 (ref. 56) or the overexpression of a-synuclein®, which suggests 
a potential therapeutic avenue. 

Remarkably, at least five further genes that are associated with the 
endocytic pathway have been linked to PD. Three functionally related 
proteins — DnaJ homolog subfamily C member 13 (also known as 
RME-8), encoded by the gene DNAJC13 (ref. 92), putative tyrosine- 
protein phosphatase auxilin (auxilin 1), encoded by DNAJC6 (ref. 93), 
and cyclin-G-associated kinase (auxilin 2), encoded by GAK* — play 
integral parts in clathrin-mediated endocytosis at the plasma membrane 
by helping to uncoat clathrin, including at the synaptic terminal (Fig. 3). 
And the genes that encode these proteins have either been associated with 
familial PD (probably through loss-of-function mutations in DNAJC13 
(ref. 92) and DNAJC6 (ref. 93) or with the risk of developing sporadic 
PD (through common variants in GAK"*). VPS35 and RME-8 have both 
been shown to interact with the WASH complex**”, which further links 
the PD-associated genes that encode them to a common pathway. The 
gene SYNJ1 (refs 94 and 95) encodes the protein synaptojanin-1, which 
is required for the shedding of clathrin adaptors in the endosomal path- 
way, and mutations in SYNJ1 are linked to defects in late endosomal and 
lysosomal trafficking and to a familial syndrome with Parkinson's disease 
and seizures™””. Loss-of-function mutations in the gene RAB39B, which 
encodes a Rab-family GTPase that localizes to early endosomes, have 
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been described in familial forms of parkinsonism with cognitive impair- 
ment and a-synuclein pathology”. Furthermore, RAB39B was specifically 
implicated in the accumulation of a-synuclein in neurons. Together, these 
human-genetics findings point to defective endocytic trafficking and sort- 
ing, culminating in lysosomal dysfunction and defects in proteostasis, as 
convergent mechanisms that underlie PD or clinically related syndromes. 

Important questions remain regarding the nature of the cargo with 
impaired transport that underlies PD. What is the normal fate of this 
cargo? Why does its missorting lead to lysosomal dysfunction and 
toxicity? And where does such cargo accumulate when trafficking is 
impaired? In some contexts, such as with mutations in SCARB2 or 
VPS35, the delivery of essential lysosomal components is proposed to 
be selectively disrupted. Alternatively, missorted proteins might accu- 
mulate in toxic forms or cause a more general disruption in trafficking. 


Synaptic trafficking is at the epicentre of PD 

Postmortem studies of the brain support the idea that the generation 
of defects at axon processes and terminals is an early event in PD, and 
many PD-associated genes are implicated in synaptic function and traf- 
ficking at axon terminals (Fig. 3). a-Synuclein is localized mostly to pre- 
synaptic terminals in the normal brain and it has a regulatory function 
in synaptic vesicle release*”*”’. LRRK2 has been specifically implicated 
in the presynaptic regulation of endophilin A1, which facilitates endo- 
cytosis through clathrin uncoating at the synaptic terminal”. VPS35 
and LRRK2 both seem to be necessary for proper presynaptic function 
and have been implicated in the trafficking of regulatory components at 
the synaptic terminal”. It is conceivable that these proteins also modu- 
late a-synuclein activity or localization in some contexts. Mutations in 
the gene that encodes TMEM230, a transmembrane protein enriched 
at synaptic and recycling vesicles in neurons, have been described in 
autosomal dominant familial PD’. 

As well as synaptic terminal dysfunction, findings from human 
genetics and functional studies* have also implicated defective axonal 
transport to and from synaptic terminals in PD (Fig. 3). Several GWAS 
have strongly linked the risk of developing PD to common variants at 
the MAPT locus, which encodes the microtubule-associated protein 
tau'*"°"!?. Although aggregates of tau are associated historically with 
Alzheimer’s disease and frontotemporal dementia, the accumulation 
of tau has also been reported in LBs and in brains affected by PD’. 


Trafficking, spreading and inflammation 
Aside from impairments in intracellular transport, transcellular mecha- 


nisms, including inflammation and prion-like spreading, have emerged 
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Figure 4 | Extracellular a-synuclein and the 
prion hypothesis. a-Synuclein can be released 
into the extracellular environment from 
neurons, especially in the context of its excessive 
accumulation, which can result from defective 
lysosomal function. Monomers, multimers or 
fibrillar insoluble aggregates of a-synuclein can 
be released through several routes, including 
lysosomal exocytosis, trans-synaptic spreading or 
the death of neurons (not shown). Extracellular 
fibrillar a-synuclein can then gain entry to 

the cytoplasm of distant neurons by directly 
penetrating the plasma membrane, through 

bulk endocytosis or by other means, where 

it nucleates the fibrillization of other native 
a-synuclein molecules that are present throughout 
the cells. Extracellular a-synuclein might also 
induce inflammation through the activation 

of Toll-like receptors found on the surface of 
innate immune cells such as microglia. Innate 
immune cells are capable of clearing extracellular 
a-synuclein through phagocytosis and lysosomal 
degradation. 


as potential drivers of PD. These cell-extrinsic mechanisms might serve 
to propagate intracellular trafficking defects. 


Prion-like spreading of w-synuclein pathology 

A concept that has the potential to transform research into neurodegen- 
erative diseases is the hypothesis that proteins linked to neurodegenera- 
tion suchas a-synuclein and tau might undergo prion-like spreading"*". 
Prions are well established as the protein-based infectious agents that 
underlie the transmissible spongiform encephalopathies (for example, 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy in cattle and Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease in humans). In these rare but devastating diseases, the major 
prion protein (known as PrP) converts from the normal soluble form 
to an aggregated, self-templating infectious form. This process initiates 
an inexorable spread of aggregates and contingent neurodegeneration 
throughout the brain. Accruing evidence suggests that this phenomenon 
might extend to more common neurodegenerative diseases such as PD 
and Alzheimer’s disease. 

Several studies have focused on the mechanisms of a-synuclein 
spreading using in vitro and in vivo model systems (Fig. 4). Notably, 
the spread of a-synuclein-containing aggregates to endogenous brain 
neurons seems to require the expression of intracellular a-synuclein: 
spreading was not observed in a-synuclein-knockout mice’’, which 
is consistent with a model in which exogenously injected fibrils 
spread by templating the aggregation of endogenous a-synuclein in 
a prion-like manner. Notably, in parallel to these a-synuclein-based 
models, studies focusing on other neurodegenerative proteins such 
as tau also point to pathological spreading as a mechanism for disease 
progression’”, 

Key questions remain about the precise mechanisms by which 
a-synuclein aggregates are released from and enter neurons in vivo. 
Dysfunction in intracellular vesicular trafficking that is associated with 
PD might also affect the spread of a-synuclein between cells. Emerging 
data support this idea: for instance, mutations in GBA seem to promote 
the exocytosis of a-synuclein'”, and mutations in ATP13A2 affect the 
spread of a-synuclein through exosome biogenesis**** whereas those 
in VPS35 might promote the endocytosis of aggregated a-synuclein®. 
It is important to emphasize that the in vivo model systems in which 
neuron-to-neuron spread of PD pathological features (for example, 
a-synuclein aggregates) have been reported are inherently non- 
physiological because they are based on the exogenous injection 
of a-synuclein protein. Whether such spreading actually occurs 
in humans and, if so, whether it has a causative role in PD, remains 
unresolved’, 
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Inflammation is a double-edged sword in PD 

Inflammation has also been implicated as a mechanism of spreading 
a-synuclein pathology. Although inflammatory activation in the CNS 
is classically induced in the context of infections, it has also been asso- 
ciated with neurodegenerative disorders such as PD’. Asa first line of 
defence, innate immune cells in the CNS, including resident microglia 
and infiltrating peripheral macrophages, express pattern-recognition 
receptors such as Toll-like receptors that recognize evolutionarily con- 
served pathogen-associated molecular patterns (PAMPs)"””. As well as 
pathogenic species, innate immune cells can also detect endogenous 
danger-associated molecular patterns (DAMPs), such as cytoplasmic 
or lysosomal contents that have been released into the extracellular 
space from injured cells or through exocytotic mechanisms". 

Signs of inflammation have long been noted in postmortem exami- 
nations in the context of PD ; such features include morphologically 
altered microglia with fewer ramified processes, the induction of cer- 
tain cell-surface markers and the release of inflammatory cytokines 
and chemokines, including interleukin-16, tumour-necrosis factor-a 


Table 1 | Intracellular trafficking genes that contribute to PD 
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and interferon-y'”’. However, there is debate about the extent to which 
inflammation serves protective or disease-causing roles in PD. Innate 
immune cells can actively clear debris, including protein aggregates 
such as a-synuclein, in the context of models of PD such as glucosyl- 
ceramidase insufficiency'”"””. It has been suggested that a-synuclein 
might function asa DAMP in the context of PD, leading to increased 
inflammation’” (Fig. 4). And if such inflammation causes the further 
release of a-synuclein, the process could perpetuate itself. 

Innate immune cells are professional phagocytic cells with a high capac- 
ity for internalizing and degrading cell debris and protein aggregates 
through the lysosome pathway*"*. It is therefore reasonable to postulate 
that at the point in PD when neurons become over-burdened with pro- 
teotoxic stress, the lysosomal degradation machinery in adjoining innate 
immune cells can have an important supportive role’’. However, after the 
lysosomal degradation machinery of even the innate immune cells has 
been overwhelmed by cell debris such as a-synuclein aggregates, micro- 
glia and other innate immune cells probably become over-activated and 
cause damage to neurons’. Almost all of the trafficking-related genes 


Gene Familial or Genetic Protein Proposed function of encoded Trafficking steps References Therapeutic approaches 
risk inheritance protein 
SNCA Both AD a-Synuclein Potential SNARE-complex Endosome-lysosome, 49, 50 Anti-a-synuclein antibody’*}, 
assembly chaperone synaptic a-synuclein-reducing small 
molecules, aggregation inhibitors 
LRRK2 Both AD LRRK2 Kinase, GTPase Endosome-lysosome, 60 LRRK2 kinase inhibitors®*!79 
synaptic 
GBA Risk NA Glucocerebrosidase Lysosomal glucocerebrosidase Lysosome, ER, Golgi 26, 27 GBA enzyme activity 
enzyme apparatus enhancement?”228 
SCARB2 Risk NA LIMP2 Chaperone for Lysosome 69 None known 
glucocerebrosidase trafficking 
ATP13A2_ Familial AR ATPase 13A2 ATPase cation transporter Lysosome 43,71 None known 
ATP6AP2 Familial X ATP6AP2 ATPase proton transporter Lysosome 76 None known 
SYT11 Risk NA Synaptotagmin-11 Transmembrane regulator of Lysosome NA None known 
lysosome—autophagosome 
fusion and exocytosis 
VPS13C Both AR VPS13C Endosomal sorting, mitophagy Endosome-lysosome 15, 78 None known 
VPS35 Familial AD VPS35 Retromer subunit Endosome-lysosome, 84 Small-molecule retromer activity 
Golgi apparatus boosters!*° 
DNAJC13 Familial AD RME-8 Co-chaperone function in Endocytosis, synaptic 92 None known 
clathrin uncoating during 
endosomal transport 
DNAJC6 Familial AR Auxilin-1 Co-chaperone function in Endocytosis, synaptic 93 None known 
clathrin uncoating during 
endosomal transport 
GAK Risk NA Auxilin-2 Co-chaperone function in Endocytosis, synaptic 15 None known 
clathrin uncoating during 
endosomal transport 
SYNJ1 Familial AR Synaptojanin-1 Phosphoinositide phosphatase Endocytosis,synaptic 94,95 None known 
RAB39B_ Familial X RAB39B Rab GTPase Endosome 96 None known 
TMEM230 Familial AD Transmembrane Transmembrane secretory or Endosome-lysosome, 100 None known 
protein 230 recycling vesicle protein synaptic 
MAPT Risk NA Tau Microtubule-associated protein Axonal transport 15,101,102 None known 
LAMP3 Risk NA Lysosome-associated Regulator of protein Lysosome 16 None known 
membrane protein3 degradation during cellular 
unfolded protein response 
PINK1 Familial AR PINK1 Kinase, phosphorylates parkin Mitochondria 37,132 None known 
and ubiquitin to regulate 
mitophagy 
PARK2 Familial AR Parkin Ubiquitin ligase, regulator of Mitochondria 3/132 None known 
mitophagy 
RAB29 Risk NA RAB7-L1 Rab GTPase Endosome-lysosome, 56 None known 


Golgi apparatus 


AD, autosomal dominant; AR, autosomal recessive; ER, endoplasmic reticulum; NA, not applicable; X, X linked. 
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associated with PD, including GBA, LRRK2 and VPS35, have also been 
shown to regulate trafficking and vesicular function in innate immune 
cells. Therefore, disease-causing trafficking dysfunctions in PD might, in 
part, occur in innate immune cells, leading to proteostasis and inflamma- 
tion that culminate in non-autonomous neurotoxicity. 


Linking trafficking defects to neuronal loss 

A remarkable number of familial and sporadic PD genes are involved, 
directly or indirectly, in endosome-lysosome trafficking (Table 1). Traf- 
ficking-related genes are implicated not only in rare, familial forms of 
PD on the basis of the identification of inherited mutations, but also 
in non-familial cases of PD through common variants at these genes 
that modify the risk of developing PD; in fact, PD genes such as SNCA 
and LRRK2 are linked both to familial PD and to the risk of developing 
common, sporadic disease. 

The proclivity of CNS neurons, and more specifically of midbrain 
dopamine neurons and their axon terminals, to develop the pathologi- 
cal hallmarks of PD is surprising given that the endosome-lysosome 
trafficking mechanisms implicated by the genetics of PD genetics are 
likely to affect many types of cells, and that most known PD-associated 
genes (Table 1) are expressed broadly. Neurons are forced to preserve 
homeostasis with ageing through degradation mechanisms because they 
do not divide, unlike most other eukaryotic cell types. Furthermore, 
dopamine itself might induce oxidative and nitrosative damage through 
the production of reactive species”, which places dopaminegic axon 
terminals and their synaptic vesicles at considerable risk. Dopamine 
might interact directly with a-synuclein at axon terminals'’”""* to medi- 
ate its toxic effects'”. 

The unique architecture of midbrain dopaminergic neurons could 
present a particular challenge for trafficking owing to the exuberance 
and vast number of their axons and synaptic terminals: for example, 
a single human dopaminergic neuron can harbour more than | mil- 
lion axon terminals. The onset of PD pathology therefore might be a 
consequence of ineffective proteostasis at axon terminals as the result 
of limited endosome-lysosome pathway functions. Historically, axon 
terminals were considered to be mostly devoid of lysosomes but several 
studies have challenged that view'”'*". Interestingly, the familial-PD 
genes PARK2 and PINK1 play an essential part in the recruitment of the 
autophagic and lysosomal degradation machinery to defective mito- 
chondria to initiate mitophagy at distal axons’*'. Dopaminergic neurons 
might also be affected by unique physiological stressors: for example, 
their reliance on particularly efficient types of calcium channels, includ- 
ing Ca,1.3 L-type channels, leads to increased calcium uptake, which 
probably places further strain on cellular compartments such as mito- 
chondria and lysosomes”. 

Notably, genes and pathways involved in trafficking have also been 
associated with other neurodegenerative disorders such as Alzheimer’s 
disease, frontotemporal dementia and amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 
This convergence points to common biological pathways in cells on 
which to focus future studies’? ”°. It is important to ask how genes that 
are implicated in a common pathway could affect seemingly distinct 
neuropathologies: for example, the retromer-complex genes VPS35 and 
SORL] are associated with PD and AD, respectively. Distinct cargoes 
could be involved in the same pathway in different disorders, or par- 
ticular cell types affected by the disorders might rely disproportionately 
on specific pathway-associated disease genes. 


Potential therapeutic targets 

Defective trafficking to the lysosome is the most prominent mechanism 
of pathogenesis that links PD-associated genetic variants and mutations, 
and it therefore has high priority as a therapeutic target. However, diverse 
strategies are being pursued because there is a complex interplay between 
the various intracellular trafficking pathways. Lysosomal storage disor- 
ders, which typically are severe, childhood inherited syndromes caused 
by defective lysosome function, might be mechanistically related to PD, 
and PD could therefore represent a mild and late-onset forme fruste of 
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a lysosomal storage disorder. Given the overlap between PD and such 
disorders, some of the same therapeutic strategies might be applicable 
to both. Drugs that enhance lysosome function or trafficking, includ- 
ing 6-cyclodextrins, or the transduction of genes such as TFEB, which 
encodes the transcription factor EB”, might provide therapeutic ben- 
efits in the context of PD. Strategies to selectively improve the function 
or delivery of glucosylceramidase, including functional activators of the 
enzyme” or molecular chaperones that stabilize its structure have been 
considered’, but their clinical efficacy has not been described. Because 
several of the most common pathogenic mutations in LRRK2, including 
G20198, result in promiscuous LRRK2 kinase activity”, approaches to 
inhibit such activity are being pursued®'”. However, the relevance of 
altered LRRK2 kinase activity to the development of PD is unresolved and, 
paradoxically, inhibitors of LRRK2 kinase activity have been associated 
with lysosomal disorders in vivo. The emerging role of VPS35 mutations 
and retromer-complex function in PD means that approaches that boost 
retromer activity could be a promising therapeutic avenue’. Improved 
autophagic flux, for example, through inhibition of the serine-threonine- 
protein kinase mTOR with rapamycin, has been evaluated, but such a 
strategy could be counterproductive if the main defect is downstream in 
the pathway at the fusion of autophagosomes to lysosomes. 

A particular focus has been placed on therapies that selectively affect 
a-synuclein accumulation or inhibitors of its fibrillization, although 
the precise structure of the toxic form of a-synuclein is under debate. A 
therapeutic small molecule called NAB2, which might broadly suppress 
defects in endosomal trafficking that occur downstream of an excess of 
a-synuclein, has been described using a yeast-based screen™. Inhibitors 
of oxidative or nitrosative damage, which might promote toxic struc- 
tures, have also been proposed”. Given the potential role of extracellular 
a-synuclein in PD — as a promoter of prion-like spreading or inflamma- 
tion — antibody-based therapeutic drugs for the clearance of a-synuclein 
are being pursued extensively'” (as they are for proteins involved in other 
neurodegenerative diseases), but their value is yet to be validated’**. Ther- 
apeutic efforts that target a-synuclein might be broadly effective if the 
protein is an essential downstream effector of PD-associated neuron loss, 
regardless of the initial insult. Alternatively, it is possible that mechanisms 
that are independent of a-synuclein, and perhaps related to trafficking 
dysfunction, drive PD-associated neurotoxicity in most cases. = 
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Mammalian prions and their wider 
relevance in neurodegenerative diseases 


John Collinge’? 


Prions are notorious protein-only infectious agents that cause invariably fatal brain diseases following silent incubation 
periods that can span a lifetime. These diseases can arise spontaneously, through infection or be inherited. Remarkably, 
prions are composed of self- propagating assemblies of a misfolded cellular protein that encode information, generate 
neurotoxicity and evolve and adapt in vivo. Although parallels have been drawn with Alzheimer’s disease and other 
neurodegenerative conditions involving the deposition of assemblies of misfolded proteins in the brain, insights are now 
being provided into the usefulness and limitations of prion analogies and their aetiological and therapeutic relevance. 


diseases such as Creutzfeldt—Jakob disease (CJD) in humans, 

scrapie in sheep and goats, transmissible mink encephalopathy, 
chronic wasting disease in deer and elk, and bovine spongiform enceph- 
alopathy (BSE, or mad cow disease)’. According to the widely accepted 
‘protein-only’ hypothesis, prions are devoid of nucleic acids and con- 
sist of multichain assemblies of misfolded, host-encoded prion protein 
(PrP), acell-surface glycoprotein that is expressed in most tissues. Cel- 
lular PrP (PrP*) is present in all vertebrates and is highly conserved in 
mammals. Prions are thought to propagate by acting as a template or 
a seed that recruits PrP monomers to the multichain PrP assemblies, 
which are then elongated and fissioned in a physico-chemical process 
that mimicks the propagation of a biological pathogen. Not only do 
prions constitute infectious agents that are capable of entering and colo- 
nizing a host and evading its defences while being composed essentially 
ofa single polypeptide, but the existence of several strains of prions that 
cause different patterns of disease constitutes protein-based inheritance; 
both aspects raise fascinating evolutionary questions. Similar protein- 
based inheritance is now well characterized in yeast and other fungi, 
and the field of yeast prions, which involves several different proteins, 
is advanced’. 

Prion diseases in humans have three distinct causes: autosomal 
dominant inheritance (as a result of coding mutations in the PrP gene 
PRNP); spontaneous occurrence (that is, sporadic CJD), which is more 
common than inherited forms; or acquisition through environmen- 
tal exposure to prions (via medical procedures, BSE-contamined food 
or, formerly, endocannibalism in the case of the prion disease kuru 
in Papua New Guinea)’. Although this aetiological triumvirate was 
thought to be unique, its relevance to more common diseases is now 
being considered widely. Notably, the most common neurodegenerative 
diseases are associated with the accumulation of misfolded proteins and, 
similar to prion diseases, they also occur mainly as sporadic conditions 
but have rare, inherited forms associated generally with mutations in the 
genes that encode or process relevant accumulating proteins or peptides. 
Although these conditions were thought not to have acquired forms, 
this assumption is now being challenged through developing interest 
in whether prion-like mechanisms are involved, notably in Alzheimer’s 
disease (AD) and Parkinson's disease (PD)’. 

In this Review, my aim is not simply to consider the extent to which 
the basic concept of prion propagation — that is, seeded protein 


Pp rions are lethal pathogenic agents that cause neurodegenerative 


aggregation — is relevant to these neurodegenerative conditions. I will 
also consider the wider understanding of prion pathogenesis before 
addressing the utility of this analogy. In this regard, it is essential to see 
prions as a dynamic collection or ‘cloud’ of misfolded protein assem- 
blies that are maintained under biological selection in a host and its 
constituent tissues. Prions exist as distinct strains with an ability to 
adapt and mutate*®, and with a kinetic and mechanistic relationship 
between propagating and neurotoxic species’. Such processes underlie 
the long, clinically silent incubation periods in prion diseases and the 
persistent carrier states that can span a lifetime and still pose risks to 
other people who are exposed to infected tissues®. These concepts from 
prion research might challenge conventional thinking and translational 
research strategies in neurodegeneration. 


The properties of prions 

Although prion-like mechanisms are proposed in other neurodegenera- 
tive diseases, uncertainties still surround the structure and biological 
properties of mammalian prions. An improved understanding of prions 
and their propagation and pathogenicity should provide insights into 
the utility and wider relevance of prion analogies. 


Proteinaceous infectious agents 

In the protein-only hypothesis, proposed in the 1960s (refs 9 and 10) 
and accepted widely since the 1990s, prions lack nucleic acids, are 
composed of misfolded isomers of PrP*, a normal constituent of the 
host brain, and propagate through the recruitment of PrP monomers". 
The disease-associated isoform of PrP was designated as PrP*, and it 
was initially proposed that PrP* existed in a monomeric form and 
promoted the conformational change of PrP° with the aid of a hypo- 
thetical molecular chaperone known as ‘protein X”””. PrP* was defined 
biochemically in terms of its insolubility in detergents and its relative 
resistance to digestion by the protease proteinase K (PK)'*"*; the term 
PrP* became used (and still is by many researchers) as synonymous 
with infectivity. Disease-associated PrP accumulates in various types of 
protein deposit in the brain, including amyloid plaques, and an alterna- 
tive hypothesis — now accepted widely — proposes that prions consist 
of multimolecular assemblies of misfolded PrP monomers that form 
amyloids (Fig. la). Numerous proteins can adopt an amyloid state in 
which they form fibres with intertwined ribbons that consist of many 
stranded B-sheets (Fig. 1b), which are defined in biophysical terms by 
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Figure 1 | Amyloids and prions. a, Schematic steps in protein misfolding into 
amyloid. Many proteins seem able to form amyloid fibrils. These elongated 
fibres consist of long ribbons of B-sheet with the strands stacked perpendicular 
to the fibre axis. The pathway to formation of amyloid fibres is not understood 
fully but appears to involve nucleation from small aggregates that then 
assemble into protofibrils before developing into mature fibrils. Amyloid 

is defined pathologically by the demonstration of green birefringence on 
binding of the dye Congo red and biophysically by a cross- fibre diffraction 


across-f diffraction pattern. According to this hypothesis, prions are 
fibrillar forms of PrP, the ends of which constitute the infectious entity, 
and the exponential rise in the prion titre during an infection is a con- 
sequence of sequential elongation and fragmentation of the fibre’*”®. 

Although the multichain forms of PrP thought to comprise infectious 
prionsare referred to generally as PrP*; it has been established that there 
are several disease-related forms of PrP, some of which are PK sensitive, 
and that these forms are responsible for most of the infectivity of some 
prion isolates’”"*. At present, these species are poorly characterized in 
physical terms and a nomenclature has yet to be agreed. In this Review, 
the descriptive term ‘PK-sensitive disease-related PrP’ is used to refer to 
the ensemble of PrP species found in prion infections that do not meet 
the biochemical definition of PrP“ (ref. 19). 


Prion strains and transmission barriers 

Despite lacking a genome, mammalian prions exist as numerous strains 
that can be serially propagated in laboratory animals and that produce 
distinct patterns of disease”. Since several strains of prion can be main- 
tained in mice from an inbred line with identical PrP genes, strains 
cannot be determined by differences in the amino-acid sequence of PrP. 
Strains are associated with biochemically distinct types of PrP* that are 
thought to represent structurally distinct seeds that are able to recruit 
the host PrP‘ into their distinct multimolecular assemblies” ~*. These 
strain-specific biological and structural properties can be maintained 
even after passage through an intermediate mammalian species with a 
different PrP amino-acid sequence”. 

Although prions from one species of mammal can infect another, 
in practice this is much less efficient than transmission between indi- 
viduals from a single species. This is known as the species barrier or 
the transmission barrier and was initially thought to come from the 
degree of amino-acid sequence homology between the PrPs of the two 
species involved”®. However, it became clear that the prion strain was 
crucial as two strains propagated in identical hosts may have quite dif- 
ferent transmission barriers to a second species. A dramatic example 
of this is provided by a study of variant CJD (vCJD), a disease caused 
by exposure to BSE prions. Prions from people with sporadic CJD and 
an identical PRNP genotype can be readily transmitted to transgenic 
mice that express only human PrP but not at all to wild-type mice”. 
However, the transmission of prions from people with vCJD to wild- 
type mice occurred with greater efficiency than their transmission 
to transgenic mice with PrP characteristics similar to those of prions 
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pattern. b, Models of recombinant PrP fibrils and ex vivo prions. Amyloid, 
generally manifest as extracellular plaques, is often but not always apparent 
in prion diseases. Fibres that meet the tinctorial and biophysical definition of 
amyloids can be readily produced from recombinant prion proteins that are 
not infectious in cellular or animal models® (left). Authentically infectious, 
ex vivo prions have a more complex assembly state consisting of rods formed 
from short, paired double-helical fibrils that have so far not been produced 
synthetically* (right). 


from BSE-affected cattle”. Such findings led to the development of 
the conformational selection model**” (Fig. 2) in which only a subset 
of all possible PrP assemblies that can effectively propagate in mam- 
malian tissues are compatible with a particular host’s PrP© sequence 
and can act as pathogens in the host. Transmission barriers can be 
explained by the degree of overlap between the permissible conform- 
ers between the two species involved (Fig. 2a). Under this model, the 
barriers that control the transmission of prions between species are 
fundamentally related to strains and could be considered as opposite 
sides of the same coin. Such transmission barriers and the effects of 
conformational selection might also be encountered within a single 
species of mammal in which there are PrP coding polymorphisms, 
such as that at amino-acid residue 129 in humans that results in the 
presence of either methionine or valine and has a powerful effect on 
susceptibility and strain selection”. 


Quasispecies and prion strain mutation 

The phenomenon of prion strain mutation, in which a strain does not 
breed true on passage in a new host and a distinct strain is propagated 
instead, has long been recognized using biological methods (ref. 4). 
Such mutation might occur when prions infect a new species but it can 
also occur in the same species when the PrP amino-acid sequence of 
the inoculated prions differs from that of the host”**” (Fig. 2b). Strain 
mutation can be readily accommodated by the conformational selec- 
tion model*”. Although prion strains can be biologically cloned”, some 
strains are intrinsically unstable” and revert readily to another strain, and 
natural isolates can contain several strains or types of PrP* (refs 22-35). 
Prion isolates show considerable heterogeneity when assessed using a 
range of biochemical and physical methods; there is marked diversity 
in N-terminal protease cleavage sites, which indicates conformation 
diversity, and PrP glycosylation is complex and highly variable. They 
also show a heterogeneity in terms of heat inactivation, with the pres- 
ence of thermostable subpopulations”. The proposal that prion strains, 
instead of being clonal, actually constitute a cloud of diverse molecular 
assemblies, which is analogous to a viral quasispecies”, is now supported 
strongly by evidence showing that biologically cloned prion strains can 
adapt under selection pressure in cell culture*”. 

Prion strains may therefore be considered as subtypes of misfolded 
PrP assemblies with the necessary properties and replication kinetics 
to evade cellular and other host defences, propagate exponentially and 
be able to act as an efficient pathogen while other PrP assemblies are 
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degraded or form highly stable aggregates that do not propagate or 
are comparatively inert”. The very diversity of prion quasispecies, the 
degree of which may itself vary between strains, could be fundamental 
to the adaptation ofa strain to a new host (and to particular tissues in it) 
and to enable its survival and spread. This might also account for why 
some amyloids are infectious pathogens and others are not. 


The kinetics of prion propagation and neurotoxicity 

Despite the proposal of various mechanisms, the cause of cell death 
in prion-related neurodegeneration remains unclear. Although the 
PrP gene is highly conserved, the loss of PrP function is not sufficient 
to cause cell death”, although the expression of PrP is an obligate 
requirement for prion propagation and pathology”. 

Prion infections are invariably associated with clinically silent incuba- 
tion periods that can exceed 50 years in people” and yet are followed 
by an aggressive clinical phase that is typically measured in months’. In 
inbred mouse lines, incubation periods for a defined strain of mouse 
prion are remarkably reproducible, with the onset of clinical symptoms 
in a group of intracerebrally inoculated mice spanning only a few days 
following incubation periods of six months or more. The length of these 
incubation periods is known to correlate inversely with the level of PrP° 
expression’. The development of cell-based prion bioassays have ena- 
bled more detailed and precise measurement of the levels of infectiv- 
ity throughout the incubation period and their correlation with PrP 
expression. Surprisingly, this demonstrated that prion propagation in 
the brain proceeds in two distinct mechanistic phases (Fig. 3). The first 
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Figure 2 | Prion propagation. a, The transmission of prions is controlled 

by a mechanisms known as conformational selection”. A limited number 
of misfolded mammalian PrP conformations can propagate as prions 

in vivo and only a subset of these are compatible with each mammalian PrP° 
sequence. Prions transmit readily between individuals of the same species 
that express the same PrP‘ and might transmit between species with different 
PrP© sequences (for example, species I and species II) if there is an overlap of 
permissible conformations. When there is little or no overlap, such as between 
species I and species III, a considerable transmission barrier occurs and 
transmission might require strain mutation. Transmission barriers between 
individuals of the same species can be introduced by PrP polymorphisms. 

b, Prion strains are not clonal but constitute a molecular ensemble that is 
maintained under host selection with a dominant component and an array of 
minor components”®. A strain can propagate faithfully in an individual of the 
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is a clinically silent exponential phase, the rate of which is not limited 
by PrP© concentration, that rapidly reaches a maximal prion titre. This 
is followed by a phase that is characterized by plateauing of the prion 
titre, which continues until the onset of clinical signs. The length of the 
second phase is inversely proportional to the level of PrP expression, 
which indicates that the nature of the conversion process has changed 
(Fig. 3) as it must be rate limited by the addition of PrP“. Prion propaga- 
tion and neurotoxicity can therefore be uncoupled, which supports the 
argument that prions are not directly neurotoxic. It is hypothesized that 
once prion propagation saturates, there is a switch in mechanism from 
the autocatalytic production of infectivity (phase 1) to a toxic pathway in 
which prions act as a catalytic surface for the production of toxic species 
(designated PrP", in which ‘L stands for lethal) through a process that is 
now linearly dependent on PrP concentration’ (phase 2). 

The measurement of both classic PrP** and PK-sensitive disease- 
related PrP isoforms during their incubation in mice with different 
levels of PrP expression demonstrates a linear increase in PK-sensitive 
disease-related PrP isoforms, distinct from classic PrP*. The increase 
commences at the phase transition and its rate is proportional to the 
PrP© concentration (Fig. 3a). The clinical onset of symptoms occurs at 
a similar level of PK-sensitive disease-related PrP isoforms, irrespective 
of the PrP° expression level, and the classic neuropathological features 
of prion disease, which indicate neurotoxicity, are detected only after 
the second phase has been well established. It is unknown whether most 
of the PK-sensitive disease-related PrP isoforms are toxic or — at the 
other extreme — whether a low-abundance PrP subspecies of defined 
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same species that expresses an identical PrP* (species I, PrP sequence A), or 

a minor component of the strain might be selected from the ensemble when 
prions colonize an individual from the same species that expresses a different 
PrP* (species I, PrP sequence B). A strain might also propagate faithfully ina 
different species that has a compatible PrP“ (species II, PrP sequence C). If the 
strain is not compatible with a separate species (species III, PrP sequence D), 
its mutation to a type that cannot be detected in the original ensemble must 
have occurred to establish an infection. c, Prion propagation requires a supply 
of PrP monomers (purple spheres). Using a drug that binds to infectious 
prions increases the risk of the rapid development of resistance because 
structurally diverse conformers, which are present as minor components, 

are selected for propagation”. A drug or antibody that binds to native PrP° 
monomers should, in principle, block the propagation of all prion conformers, 


which can then be cleared by existing host mechanisms”. 
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Figure 3 | Kinetics of prion propagation and toxicity. a, The propagation 
of Rocky Mountain Laboratory (RML) prions during the incubation period 
in congenic mice is shown for three levels of PrP° expression: wild-type 
expression (orange), eight-fold overexpression (blue) and 50% of wild- 

type expression (green). Prion replication is exponential in the clinically 
silent phase 1 until a limiting titre of prions (infectivity plateau) is rapidly 
attained. This is the same for all three mouse lines and is not rate limited by 
the level of PrP° expression. Phase 2 follows, in which the plateau prion titre 
continues until the clinical onset of neurological disease (vertical arrows). 

Its length is inversely proportional to the PrP“ expression level’; the nature 
of the conversion process has changed because it is now rate limited by the 
addition of PrP©. At the phase transition, when the infectivity plateau is 
reached, the levels of PK-sensitive disease-related PrP isoforms begin to rise 
in a linear fashion that is now proportional to the corresponding level of 
PrP® expression. Classic (PK-resistant) PrP* levels (not shown) represent 
only a small fraction of total disease-related PrP and the majority of this is 
detected at the end of phase 2 (ref. 19). Clinical onset occurs at a similar level 
of PK-sensitive disease-related PrP isoforms, irrespective of PrP° expression 
level, which suggests that there is a common toxic threshold (black triangle). 
Classic neuropathological features of prion disease can be detected only after 
plateauing has been well established’’. Unaltered levels of disease-related PrP 
isoforms during the exponential phase, when prion titres rise by a million 
fold, indicate that prions form a small minority of the total PrP. b, After the 
propagation of prions becomes saturated, there is a mechanistic switch from 
the autocatalytic production of infectivity (phase 1, top) to a toxic pathway 
(phase 2, bottom) in which prion particles act as a catalytic surface for the 
production of toxic species presumed to be oligomeric forms of PrP (PrP") ina 
process that is now linearly dependent on the PrP© concentration”. 


structure and receptor interaction with high specific toxicity constitutes 
PrP". These findings also suggest that the term PrP* which is often used 
as a synonym for infectivity, should be restricted to describe material 
that meets its original biochemical definition. Such classic PrP* forms 
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only a small and variable minority of the total disease-related PrP iso- 
forms and its relative contribution to both infectivity and toxicity is 
unclear. 

Alternative models can also be envisaged. For example, the fission 
of infectious particles could cease, leading to their further growth but 
without an increase in the number of particles overall, or a crucial cellular 
component might be depleted’. It has also been proposed that PrP“ acts a 
receptor for PrP* and mediates toxic signalling. However, this is chal- 
lenged by the existence of subclinical prion carrier states in which mice 
with normal neuronal PrP* expression do not develop clinical symptoms 
and experience a normal lifespan despite having PrP* levels (and prion 
titres) that are as high as those of end-stage, clinically ill mice*””. 


Prion spread 

The term prion-like spread is increasingly being used with respect to 
the evolution of pathology in the more common neurodegenerative 
conditions, notably AD and PD, to imply the cell-to-cell transmission of 
disease-related amyloid seeds and their spread along neuroanatomical 
pathways’**°°, However, although prions have been shown to traverse 
these pathways, including the optic pathway”, they characteristically 
target highly defined regions or cell layers of the brain, which can occur 
irrespective of the anatomical route or physical location on the animal 
of the prion inoculation site”. Indeed, such specific and remarkably 
reproducible neuroanatomical targeting is how distinct strains of prion 
were identified originally and are still distinguished. Although pro- 
teopathic seeds, including prions, would be expected to follow neuro- 
anatomic pathways to some degree with diffusion along tissue planes, 
and because of the cell-to-cell contact and the vesicular transport that is 
inherent at synapses, for example, the use of the description ‘prion-like’ 
could be misleading. This is because the term implies specific neuro- 
anatomical targeting that is independent of the site at which the seeding 
process is initiated. Indeed, this term might be even more questionable 
because the classic methods used to distinguish prion strains are based 
on neuropathology, and not prion titres, in specific regions of the brain. 
The actual spread of prions could therefore be different to the spread of 
the pathology that is now known to develop only after prion levels have 
saturated in whole brain”, suggesting that this may relate to selective 
cellular vulnerability. Automated cell-based prion bioassays” may allow 
fine mapping of the spread of prions as the brain is colonized, which 
would facilitate comparative studies with mouse models of seeding of 
other neurodegenerative pathologies to investigate the extent to which 
these were actually prion-like. Prototype in vitro amplification assays 
have been reported for amyloid-f seeding activity and for the protein 
a-synuclein®’, although these would need to be validated against 
in vivo or cell-based propagation assays. 


The structure of infectious prion particles 

It has proved challenging to adequately purify ex vivo prions, and the 
material obtained is both insoluble and heterogeneous, which renders 
it unsuitable for high-resolution structural methods such as X-ray crys- 
tallography or multidimensional nuclear magnetic resonance spectros- 
copy. Importantly, given this heterogeneity and the effects of processing 
on infectivity, it has been difficult to unequivocally correlate infectivity 
with structural features imaged in previous studies™*. The structure 
of infectious particles and the structural basis of prion-strain diversity 
therefore remain unresolved. 

An alternative approach has focused on generating mammalian pri- 
ons from bacterially expressed recombinant PrP (rPrP). Success would 
place the protein-only hypothesis beyond doubt and also provide a 
model system in which the mechanism of assembly and the structural 
basis of prion infectivity could be established. Early studies reported 
the conversion of the predominantly a-helical PrP* conformation to 
isoforms with the biochemical features of ex vivo PrP*; however, these 
isoforms were not associated with detectable infectivity”. It is clear 
that the production of amyloid fibrillar forms of rPrP is not sufficient to 
generate mammalian prions with infectivity that can be demonstrated 
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through bioassays”. Furthermore, prion disease has been transmitted 
in the absence of detectable PrP amyloids or PrP* (refs 70 and 71). Sub- 
sequent studies reported the de novo production of prions from rPrP, 
each using different methods””*. The interpretation of such findings 
is complicated by the use of bioassays in transgenic mice that develop 
spontaneous neurodegeneration or in vitro methods of prion amplifica- 
tion such as protein misfolding cyclic amplification, which can amplify 
a single prion particle to a level detectable by bioassay; these risk the 
amplification of low-level contamination or prions that form spontane- 
ously in the brain at low frequency”. 

Given Avogadros number, the production of relatively homogenous 
infectivity from purified rPrP would be expected to result in extremely 
high specific infectivity that could be diluted many millions of times 
and still produce 100% lethality in a rodent bioassay. Without such 
very high titres, structural studies would only report on the large 
excess of non-infectious material”. Crucially, none of the methods for 
production of synthetic prions published so far enable the systematic 
production of high-titre material that is suitable for structural stud- 
ies. A high-throughput cell-based prion bioassay has been used to sys- 
tematically screen around 20,000 unique experimental conditions to 
generate prions from rPrP ina manner that is conceptually similar to a 
matrix approach to protein crystallization®. Although some seemingly 
infected cell cultures were obtained, these were transient and could not 
be reproduced reliably. It is possible therefore that efficient prion pro- 
duction requires post-translationally modified PrP, specific co-factors 
or biological replication sites or surfaces”. One possibility is that only a 
defined subset of PrP assemblies with highly specific quaternary struc- 
tural features might be capable of acting as effective in vivo pathogens 
(with a propagation rate that exceeds the capacity of the host’s clear- 
ance mechanisms). These PrP assemblies would form at an extremely 
low probability in vitro but could then be selected and amplified in a 
biological system. The systematic production of high-titre prions from 
rPrP therefore probably requires a detailed knowledge of the quaternary 
structure of authentic ex vivo prions. 

Historically, the most highly enriched preparations of mammalian 
prions have contained a large excess of PrP per infectious particle” *, 
leading to prolonged debate about whether only a minority of PrP mol- 
ecules are infectious or whether PrP aggregates of a defined size are 
necessary for infectivity*’*’. Although the idea that mammalian prions 
are self-propagating fibrillar or amyloid forms of PrP (refs 15,16 and 29) 
is appealing and can readily accommodate observed variance in specific 
infectivity with respect to PrP monomers, historically PrP assemblies 
known as prion rods” have been described as being formed in vitro 
during PrP purification by a process that requires both detergents and 
limited proteolysis**. There has been long-standing uncertainty as to 
whether purified PrP structures that are associated with infectivity have 
authentic, biologically relevant morphologies. 

Methodological advances that enable the production of ex vivo prions 
of exceptionally high purity and in situ assay of infectivity on electron 
microscope grids have shown that rod-like assemblies can be isolated 
from brain tissue in the absence of detergent and without treatment 
with PK; consequently, the physical relationship between such struc- 
tures and infectivity has been established**. These infectious PrP rods, 
isolated from several prion strains, have a common hierarchical assembly 
that involves twisted pairs of short fibres with a repeating substructure 
(Fig. 1b). The properties that define prion strains are retained by such 
PrP polymer preparations, which indicates that they have an authentic 
prion composition and structure®’. This specific 3D structure, which is 
distinct from the long, single fibres that make up non-infectious fibrils 
prepared from rPrP (ref. 69), provides a basis for understanding the fea- 
tures that discriminate prions from non-infectious protein assemblies. 
The paired-fibre structure might contribute considerably to the resist- 
ance of prions to degradation, which is probably crucial to their ability to 
act as transmissible agents*’. The characteristic gap of 8-10 nanometres 
between the two fibres in the rods might be occupied by N-linked glycans 
that could contribute to the stability of the assembly, and consequently 
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its infectivity, as well as provide a steric basis for the consistent ratios of 
PrP glycoforms that characterize distinct prion strains”. 


Prion therapeutics 

Prion diseases are invariably lethal conditions with generally rapid 
progression and no disease-modifying treatments. PrP® is an attrac- 
tive therapeutic target because it is the obligate substrate for the pro- 
duction ofall propagating or toxic disease-related PrP assemblies. The 
constitutive or conditional knockout of PrP‘ expression has no major 
phenotype*****’ and targeting its expression in adult neurons during 
neuro-invasive prion disease prevents clinical onset and leads to the 
reversal of early spongiform neuropathology and behavioural deficits 
in mice****, Because PrP* needs to unfold to adopt the B-sheet-rich 
structure of the infectious amyloid form”, the binding of a ligand to 
the folded domain of PrP reduces the availability of unfolded PrP for 
prion propagation by acting as a pharmacological chaperone”. Con- 
versely, agents that bind to disease-related PrP have resulted in the rapid 
development of drug resistance through strain mutation and the selec- 
tion of propagating conformers®””” (Fig. 2c). Although it has proved 
challenging to develop drug-like small-molecule PrP“ ligands, anti-PrP 
monoclonal antibodies cure prion-infected cells readily” ”* and pas- 
sive immunotherapy with monoclonal antibodies that bind PrP* has 
shown powerful therapeutic effects in several animal models, with clini- 
cal studies under development”. 


Misfolded proteins in other neurodegenerative diseases 
The accumulation of multimolecular assemblies of various misfolded 
proteins in the brain is a long-established pathological feature of several 
neurodegenerative diseases. Much research has focused on the ability of 
such assemblies to propagate and spread in experimental models, with 
considerable potential implications for the aetiology, prevention and 
treatment of these diseases. 


The transmissibility of other neurodegenerative diseases 

The landmark demonstrations of transmissibility through intracere- 
bral inoculation with the homogenates of brains affected by the degen- 
erative neurological disorder kuru and then CJD to chimpanzees in 
the 1960s led to the recognition of human transmissible spongiform 
encephalopathies, now known as prion diseases””'””. This was followed 
in the 1970s by attempts to determine whether other neurodegenerative 
diseases, including AD and PD, might also be transmissible to primates. 
Despite the inoculation of hundreds of animals and their observation 
for many years, no clear evidence of transmission was obtained*”””’. 
However, in later studies in which marmosets were intracerebrally 
inoculated with AD brain homogenate, although no overt clinical dis- 
ease was noted, several animals were found to have the amyloid-f (but 
not tau protein) pathology that is characteristic of AD in autopsies car- 
ried out 6-7 years later'””"”’. AD is characterized pathologically by the 
accumulation of extracellular amyloid-f plaques and vascular deposits 
of amyloid-f, a condition termed cerebral amyloid angiopathy (CAA), 
as well as intracellular neurofibrillary tangles composed of assemblies 
of the microtubule-associated protein tau. Amyloid- peptides are a 
normal cleavage product of the amyloid precursor protein (APP) and 
there is persuasive genetic and biomarker-based evidence to support 
amyloid-f as the root cause of AD’. Amyloid-f is prone to self-associ- 
ation and aggregation and exists in numerous assembly forms. Soluble, 
oligomeric forms of amyloid-f have a higher neurotoxicity than either 
monomeric amyloid-8 or mature amyloid-f fibrils’**’°°. These soluble 
oligomers vary in size from dimers to complex structures that contain 
hundreds of peptides in different morphologies”. 

There are now numerous reports that the production and spread of 
amyloid-f deposits can be triggered in appropriate transgenic mouse 
models by inoculation with brain extracts from AD patients. Although 
rodent amyloid-B does not readily form aggregates in vivo, transgenic 
mice that express mutant human APP spontaneously develop both 
amyloid-f plaques and CAA as they age but this occurs much earlier 
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following intracerebral injection with extracts of amyloid-B-containing 
AD brains'*™. This induction of amyloid-B pathology is dependent on 
the concentration of amyloid- in the brain extract and can be blocked 
by active or passive immunization of the mice against amyloid-B'”. 
Subsequently, synthetic assemblies of amyloid-B have also been shown 
to accelerate the development of amyloid-f pathology in these mice’. 
Importantly, inoculation with AD brain extracts can induce amyloid-fB 
pathology in transgenic rodents that do not spontaneously develop such 
pathology". Intraperitoneal inoculation with AD brain extracts also 
accelerates the onset of amyloid-f pathology in transgenic mice and, 
interestingly, such peripherally seeded mice tend to develop mostly 
CAA rather than the parenchymal amyloid-f deposits that are seen in 
these mice as they age'””. These findings suggest that mechanisms exist 
for the transport of amyloid-B seeds — as well as other proteopathic 
seeds such as tau'!’ — from the periphery to the brain. 

These animal studies provide convincing evidence that amyloid-B 
pathology can be seeded by inoculation. However, a crucial caveat is that 
the animals do not develop progressive neurodegeneration, which calls 
into question the relevance of these findings for the naturally occurring 
human disease. By definition, amyloids should seed and propagate in 
the presence ofa suitable concentration of monomer and a permissive 
environment — this is simply a thermodynamically driven physico- 
chemical process. Yet these conditions are not sufficient for the develop- 
ment of the full, lethal neurodegenerative syndrome. Inoculation with 
brain homogenates from people with the neurodegenerative condition 
multiple system atrophy, in which a-synuclein forms intracellular amy- 
loid deposits, was reported to produce a neurodegenerative illness in 
transgenic mice that are hemizygous for a transgene expressing a mutant 
a-synuclein. However, homozygous transgenic mice expressing the 
same mutant protein develop spontaneous disease, and wild-type mice 
or those that express a non-mutant a-synuclein show no disease when 


similarly inoculated with tissue affected by multiple system atrophy'™. 


The relevance of seeding to naturally occurring disease 

Of paramount importance is whether such experimental seeding of 
amyloid deposits in animal models is relevant to neurodegenerative 
diseases in humans. In particular, might AD be transmissible between 


humans? Although there is no epidemiological evidence to support 
this possibility, it should be remembered that human prion diseases 
such as CJD, unequivocally a transmissible disorder, do not pass from 
person to person even with prolonged intimate contact. Instead, they 
require inoculation during medical or surgical procedures, which 
causes iatrogenic CJD (iCJD). Recognized routes to transmission 
include: injection with pituitary hormones derived from human 
cadavers, the grafting of human tissues (such as the dura mater or 
the cornea) and intracerebral exposure to contaminated neurosurgi- 
cal instruments. There is also epidemiological evidence to suggest 
that common general surgical procedures might transmit CJD". 
Evidence now suggests that such seeding of amyloid-6 pathology 
has occurred in humans. Before 1985, children with growth defi- 
ciencies were treated with intramuscular injections of growth hor- 
mone extracted from large pools of cadaver-derived pituitary glands 
(c-hGH), anda small proportion of these individuals have developed 
CJD after long incubation periods (Fig. 4). Around 30,000 people 
worldwide are thought to have received such treatments. 

Autopsies of eight people with c-hGH-related iCJD and very long 
incubation periods found that four also had moderate to severe paren- 
chymal and vascular amyloid-B pathology typical of that seen in AD and 
CAA that did not colocalize with PrP deposition, and a further two peo- 
ple had focal amyloid-B pathology"””. The people studied were relatively 
young (aged 36-51) and had been treated with c-hGH during child- 
hood, around 30 years earlier. Such amyloid-f pathology is extremely 
rare in this age group and was not seen in people of up to a decade older 
who had died of prion diseases unrelated to c-hGH therapy. Amyloid-8 
deposits are found in the pituitary glands of people with parenchymal 
amyloid-B pathology’”"", and it therefore seems that some c-hGH 
preparations were probably contaminated with amyloid-f seeds as well 
as CJD prions, leading to the simultaneous iatrogenic transmission of 
amyloid-f pathology. Although none of the eight people studied had 
the tau neurofibrillary tangles that also characterize AD, these features 
are thought to appear later in the evolution of AD, and it is possible the 
full neuropathology of AD would have developed had these people not 
succumbed to CJD at a young age. However, the vascular amyloid-B 
deposition seen unequivocally met the criteria for CAA, meaning that 
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Figure 4| Transmission of amyloid-f pathology in humans. Children 
with a growth deficiency caused by one of several conditions were treated 
with growth hormone extracted from large pools of pituitary glands obtained 
from cadavers (top). Although this practice ceased in 1985, when the risk of 
transmitting CJD was recognized, people are still developing iCJD because 
of the long incubation periods of prion infections in humans. A 2015 study 
of people who had recently developed iCJD found that most also had 
considerable deposits of amyloid-f in their brain tissue and notably around 
the blood vessels of the brain (a condition known as CAA)'””. Such features 
are characteristic of AD but are rarely present at the relatively young ages of 
the iCJD cohort, which suggests that the growth hormone they received might 
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have been contaminated by amyloid-f seeds as well as by prions. However, the 
iCJD cohort did not have tau protein aggregates that are also characteristic of 
AD and it is unknown if these would have developed had the patients lived 
for longer. However, several individuals were developing CAA, which would 
have led to cerebral haemorrhages. The dura mater, a tough membrane that 
surrounds the brain, was also sourced from cadavers and processed before 
being used as grafts in neurosurgical procedures (bottom). This led to many 
occurrences of iCJD worldwide, and such use of dura mater has now been 
discontinued. Similar findings to those reported from treatment with growth 
hormone are consistent with the hypothesis that the amyloid-f deposits were 
seeded from contaminated dura mater grafts'*’””, 
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these individuals would probably have developed cerebral haemor- 
rhages had they lived longer. This study raises the possibility that other 
known routes to prion transmission might be relevant to amyloid-f, 
and similar findings have now been reported for iCJD related to dura 
mater grafting’ (Fig. 4). 

Although CJD is not contagious, this characteristic could be related 
to the tissue distribution of prions, which are confined mostly to the 
central nervous system (CNS)"”. This is also true for kuru, meaning 
that its dietary transmission probably requires the ingestion of CNS 
tissue’”!, However, the tissue distribution in vCJD, which is caused bya 
different strain of prion, is much wider and shows extensive coloniza- 
tion of lymphoreticular tissues’; vCJD infection has been transmitted 
by blood products’. Some animal prion diseases, however, are clearly 
contagious. Scrapie spreads in flocks of sheep and is notoriously hard to 
eradicate and, most strikingly, chronic wasting disease spreads rapidly in 
free-ranging wild deer and elk, achieving a remarkably high prevalence 
in some areas of the United States. Chronic wasting disease prions are 
detected readily in the urine, faeces and saliva of affected deer’ The tis- 
sue distribution of prions is determined by a combination of host factors 
and the prion strain involved’. It will be important to determine the tis- 
sue distribution of amyloid-8 and other proteopathic seeds to establish 
whether risk of transmission is confined to the use of surgical instru- 
ments, biological medical products and grafts involving CNS tissue or 
whether there are wider potential risks, notably from blood transfusion 
or general surgery. This Review focuses on comparisons with AD but 
similar concerns relate to other neurodegenerative diseases, including 
those related to the accumulation of tau and a-synuclein™. These are 
intracellular proteins, however, and their accumulation might involve 
mechanisms that are distinct from those that facilitate the seeding of 
prions, amyloid-B assemblies and systemic amyloids. 


Strains of amyloid- and other proteopathic seeds 

Evidence for the existence of strains in other neurodegenerative dis- 
eases has also emerged from studies that correlate molecular struc- 
tural variations in protein assembly states with distinct biological 
activities or phenotypes of patients’ **’. The experimental seeding of 
amyloid-B pathology in transgenic mice suggests that several strains 
of amyloid-B might contribute to phenotypic variability in AD’. 
Biological analysis of prion strains has relied on the ease of transmis- 
sion of rodent-adapted scrapie prions to multiple inbred mouse lines”. 
The replacement of murine with human PrP‘ expression in transgenic 
mice has enabled similar studies of human prion strains’”’. These stud- 
ies involve the transmission of prions to animals that do not spontane- 
ously develop amyloid pathology or neurodegeneration; interpretation 
of strain-typing studies is known to be complicated by the expression 
of mutant PrP (ref. 134). Transmission studies of amyloid-B and 
other proteopathic seeds have so far relied on transgenic models of 
the respective inherited forms of the neurodegenerative diseases that 
not only develop spontaneous pathology but might also show modi- 
fied strain characteristics when non-wild-type substrate proteins are 
expressed, as seen in prion models’. Even more challenging for isolat- 
ing and understanding the importance of strains of proteopathic seeds 
in AD is the fact that two proteins are polymerizing, amyloid-f and tau, 
and the temporal and mechanistic relationship between these two pro- 
cesses remains unclear)’. Furthermore, different lengths and isoforms 
exist of both amyloid-f and tau proteins™. Amyloid-f peptides are 
produced from APP through sequential endoproteolytic cleavages that 
can occur at several sites, producing peptides with a range of lengths 
and differing propensities for aggregation. As a result of alternative 
mRNA splicing, tau occurs in six isoforms — all of which are found in 
the tau filaments of AD. To a mammalian prionologist, aware of the 
complexity of characterizing and understanding strains composed of 
a single PrP species, unravelling such complexity seems a daunting 
task. Strains of amyloid-f and tau might be important pathogenetic 
variables. If so, and by analogy with the wide phenotypic variation 
seen in prion diseases in humans, such strains — and their possible 
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interactions — might readily generate a diversity that encompasses the 
phenotypic heterogeneity of AD and other diseases that are associated 
with amyloid- and tau neuropathology. 


Implications of prion-like mechanisms for therapeutic agents 
Although no treatments exist at present to halt the progression of AD, or 
indeed any other neurodegenerative diseases, there are many potential 
therapeutic approaches’. If prion-like processes do contribute to the 
pathogenesis of AD, what are the implications for research into thera- 
peutic drugs for AD and other neurodegenerative diseases? As discussed 
previously, prion strains constitute an ensemble of PrP assemblies that 
are maintained under host selection, and drugs that target disease-asso- 
ciated species lead to the rapid development of resistance through strain 
adaptation®*””’. However, targeting PrP“ which is the obligate substrate 
for all propagating or toxic species of PrP, is effective and can eliminate 
infection in vivo in preclinical studies with humanized anti-PrP° mono- 
clonal antibodies (A. Khalili-Shirazi et al., unpublished observations) 
(Fig. 2c). The propagation of prions is thought to involve the recruit- 
ment of largely unfolded PrP (ref. 89), and ligands that bind to the folded 
domain of PrP can act as a pharmacological chaperone that shifts the 
equilibrium in favour of the native state and inhibits propagation”. But 
effective targeting of an aggregation-prone, unstructured amyloid-B 
peptide monomer with a ligand might be more challenging. Much 
investment in therapeutic agents for AD has focused on developing 
monoclonal antibodies that target amyloid-B assemblies, with limited 
or no evidence of clinical benefits so far’. Because there is a consider- 
able level of structural polymorphism in fibrillar amyloid-B'*""’, a con- 
cern — by analogy with prion disease — is that treatment with a specific 
monoclonal antibody might result in the targeting of only a subset of 
the ensemble of propagating species and lead to the selection of resist- 
ant seeds. In this context, a polyclonal response might be required to 
effectively target the molecular ensemble. Alternatively, APP expression 
could be targeted but such a strategy in established AD would require 
that blocking amyloid-f-related neurotoxicity was still worthwhile. If 
the propagation of tau assemblies are an important factor in neurotox- 
icity, the effective treatment of established AD would require a dual 
therapy that targets tau as well as amyloid-f. More generic approaches 
such as enhancing clearance mechanisms for misfolded proteins or 
pathological protein assemblies — restoring proteostasis — to reduce 
their propagation and spread are conceivable” and could bea valuable 
adjunct to highly targeted therapies. 


Perspective on future work 

The long-term focus on prion disease has led to important insights into 
fundamental molecular processes that could be of wider relevance to 
pathobiology. The prion concept has been extended successfully from 
mammalian neurodegenerative diseases to encompass protein-based 
inheritance in yeast and other fungi, and the field of yeast prions has 
produced considerable advances in our understanding of prion strains 
and their structure’. However, with the growing consensus that mam- 
malian and yeast prions are composed of fibrillar assemblies or amyloids, 
itis important to recognize that high-resolution structures of infectious 
prions and the structural basis of strain diversity are yet to be established. 
Amyloids can seed and propagate under suitable circumstances, and 
systemic amyloids may, at least in experiments, pass from host to host’. 
However, it is clear that amyloid fibrils can be produced from PrP that are 
not transmissible”. Prions appear to have a more complex quaternary 
structure. They may be better considered as a subset of fibrillar assem- 
blies with structural characteristics that render them able to propagate 
in vivo at a level exceeding both the clearance mechanisms of the host 
and the dilution effects of cell division. Consequently, they are able to 
stably colonize a host, and the adaptability of the prion strain ensemble 
might be essential to such effective colonization. Such infection may or 
may not necessarily cause disease; however, subclinical infections are well 
recognized**”*. So, although prions might have the tinctorial and struc- 
tural hallmarks of amyloids (Fig. 1), not all amyloids can act as prions. 
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The main goals of future work are to obtain high-resolution structures 
of infectious mammalian prions and to understand the structural basis 
of prion strain diversity. Such structural insights, which should be facili- 
tated by technical advances in cryo-electron microscopy, would enable 
the rational, structure-based definition of prions. In turn, this would 
improve understanding of why some assemblies of misfolded proteins 
can act as efficient pathogens whereas others are benign. It will also 
be important to isolate and structurally characterize PrP", as well as to 
understand how this neurotoxic species is generated. These advances 
could provide insights into the pathogenetic roles of the amyloid-f, 
tau and a-synuclein assemblies of other neurodegenerative diseases, 
which might act as propagating seeds or neurotoxic species. The devel- 
opment and validation of analytical tools — notably, robust assays for 
relevant seeding activity — will be needed to determine whether similar 
mechanistic relationships between propagating and neurotoxic species 
of prions are relevant to AD and other neurodegenerative diseases. 

Achieving an accurate classification system for human prion strains 
that uses defined molecular criteria is also an important goal. Structure- 
based classification will enable aetiological and epidemiological studies 
to evaluate comprehensively the connection between prion strains that 
cause disease in humans with those that cause disease in animals. The 
knowledge acquired from understanding these relationships will have 
direct applications in the protection of public health and may lead to 
the reclassification of sporadic CJD, some cases of which could be due 
to unrecognized environmental prion exposure. 

Prion diseases offer considerable advantages for research into 
therapeutic agents. First, laboratory animals are naturally susceptible 
to prion diseases, showing a complete and highly consistent clinico- 
pathological progression, which provides greater confidence that find- 
ings from animal models can be translated to humans. Second, CJD is a 
progressive and invariably fatal disorder with an average clinical dura- 
tion of only four months. When combined with genetic stratification 
and new clinical tools, this enables the rapid assessment of drug efficacy 
from the study of only a few dozen patients’”. Also, the levels of prions 
or disease-related PrPs can be measured directly in the blood or cerebro- 
spinal fluid as a therapeutic biomarker that is more akin to measuring 
viral load in HIV trials than following neurodegenerative biomarkers 
of uncertain relationship to disease activity“. This should facilitate 
the speedy assessment of candidate therapeutic agents in a way that has 
been unfeasible so far with AD. Cellular PrP has been validated as a 
therapeutic target and passive immunization with anti-PrP monoclo- 
nal antibodies has provided a preclinical proof of principle, although it 
will be challenging to achieve therapeutic concentrations in the brain. 
Peripheral treatment with such antibodies, if safe, should enable the 
eradication of prions in asymptomatic infected individuals before 
neuroinvasion occurs. Estimates of the prevalence of vCJD-related 
prion infection in the UK population suggests that 1 in 2,000 people 
might be affected and, in addition, several thousand people have been 
exposed to prion-contaminated blood or blood products’. Experimen- 
tal medicine studies, which might include the intracerebroventricular 
administration of antibodies in CJD, should provide important insights 
into the capacity of the brain to recover from the dementing process. 

Evidence to support the iatrogenic transmission of amyloid-6 pathol- 
ogy has arisen necessarily from observational — rather than experi- 
mental — studies. It will be important to examine amyloid-f seeding 
activity in archived batches of c-hGH and dura mater in suitable animal 
models and, with appropriate consent and ethical approval, to longitu- 
dinally study a subset of recipients of potentially contaminated batches 
of c-hGH who are at risk of developing iCJD and amyloid-f pathology. 
Such studies would help to understand the risk posed to this group. 
They would also provide considerable insights into the development 
of amyloid-6 pathology, CAA and AD by following the evolution of 
cerebrospinal fluid biomarkers, serial amyloid, tau and vascular neuro- 
imaging and neuropsychological and clinical features in a group of peo- 
ple who have been inoculated with amyloid-B seeds during a defined 
period of time. The investigation of the temporal relationships between 
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amyloid-f, tau deposition and neurodegeneration, as well as the study 
of early intervention with amyloid-B-modifying therapeutic agents, 
should then be possible. 

The transmission of amyloid-f or other proteopathic seeds may be a 
rare event that is associated with discontinued medical practices; how- 
ever, it could also turn out to be a wider problem. The use of blood 
products and tissue and organ grafting is a central part of modern medi- 
cine. Amyloid-f seeds, similarly to prions, are known to adhere avidly 
to metal surfaces and to resist conventional sterilization’, and it will 
be important to consider whether they too can be transmitted by surgi- 
cal instruments, blood transfusion, blood products or tissue grafting. 
Although it remains to be established whether iatrogenic exposure to 
amyloid-f seeds can lead to AD, it seems clear that such exposure can 
lead to CAA that, in addition to cerebral haemorrhage, may also result 
in dementia. 

Epidemiological studies until now have not raised concerns but new 
studies to investigate these specific issues are needed. Causal relation- 
ships will be more difficult to establish than for iCJD given the high 
prevalence of AD and related pathologies, as well as the frequency of 
surgical procedures, in an ageing population. The likelihood of incu- 
bation periods that span decades suggests it is prudent to consider a 
precautionary approach and to develop methods for removing protein 
seeds from surgical or medical instruments. Such methods were devel- 
oped to remove prions from surgical instruments but were not used 
widely, and public-health authorities will need to balance the costs and 
benefits of developing these procedures in a situation for which the 
risks are uncertain™. = 
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The activities of amyloids from 
a structural perspective 


Roland Riek' & David S. Eisenberg”? 


The aggregation of proteins into structures known as amyloids is observed in many neurodegenerative diseases, including 
Alzheimer’s disease. Amyloids are composed of pairs of tightly interacting, many stranded and repetitive intermolecular 
-sheets, which form the cross--sheet structure. This structure enables amyloids to grow by recruitment of the same 
protein and its repetition can transform a weak biological activity into a potent one through cooperativity and avidity. 
Amyloids therefore have the potential to self-replicate and can adapt to the environment, yielding cell-to-cell transmis- 


sibility, prion infectivity and toxicity. 


unbranched protein fibril. It was introduced by physician Rudolf 

Virchow to describe a macroscopic tissue abnormality with a 
pale, waxy appearance that produced a positive result — characteristic 
of starch-like materials — in an iodine-staining reaction; notably, the 
Latin word for starch isamylum’. As defined by pathologists’ who docu- 
ment amyloids in numerous diseases, the fibrils must be deposited in 
body tissues and fluoresce a green-yellow colour when stained with 
the dye Congo red and viewed between crossed polarizers. As defined 
by biophysical scientists, who also see amyloids as denatured protein 
aggregates” * and associate them with microbial and cellular functions’, 
the fibrils must display the ‘cross-B’ diffraction pattern caused by the 
cross-B-sheet motif when irradiated with X-rays (Box 1). The motif 
is composed of tightly interacting intermolecular B-sheets, and each 
6-sheet comprises thousands of identical copies of the same B-strand 
that stack through hydrogen bonding. The backbone amide hydrogen 
bonds maintain the B-strands at a spacing of 4.8 A in the direction of the 
fibril. Two or more such B-sheets lie in parallel, 6-12 A apart. 

The study of amyloids over the past half century has revealed that 
numerous proteins form amyloid fibrils, some of which are functional 
and some of which are pathological*’. More than 40 proteins are 
known to form pathogenic amyloid fibrils' and there are at least a dozen 
functional amyloid fibrils’*"’, with new members of both classes being 
discovered constantly. Therefore, a fascinating feature of the amyloid 
state is that a single type of fibril is formed by a wide variety of proteins 
and is associated with a wide variety of functions — both beneficial and 
pathogenic. In this Review, our aim is to examine present knowledge 
of the structures of these fibrils and to establish a structure-activity 
relationship for amyloid diseases, with a focus on devastating neuro- 
degenerative disorders. Crucial questions include: the extent to which 
amyloids are the causative entities in the disease process; the mecha- 
nisms by which amyloid diseases are transmitted from cell to cell; and 
the cause of amyloid-induced toxicity. 


[To term amyloid describes a particular type of elongated, 


The cross-f-sheet structure at atomic resolution 

Although the cross-B-sheet structure was described 80 years ago and 
was found to be common to halfa dozen different disease-related amy- 
loid fibrils 19 years ago“, after which it was studied using cryo-electron 
microscopy (cryo-EM)”, important questions remained because no 
atomic-resolution structures were available. One question concerned 
the features of the cross-B-sheet structure that account for the extreme 


stability of the amyloid, given that §-sheets form and break up readily. 
Another question focused on why amyloid fibrils consist generally of 
a single protein and do not contain mixtures of proteins as would be 
expected if they were held together mainly by intermolecular backbone 
hydrogen bonds. Answers emerged from atomic-resolution X-ray struc- 
tures of amyloid fibrils formed by short peptide segments of amyloid- 
forming proteins'**°. These structures were enabled by the discovery 
that such fibril-forming segments also form needle-shaped microcrys- 
tals in which the amyloid protofilaments span the entire length of the 
crystals”. 

The atomic-resolution X-ray structures reveal that the basic cross-B- 
sheet motif consists of a pair of tightly mating repetitive B-sheets (Fig. 1 
and Box 1). When viewed along the axis of the protofilament, the two 
B-sheets adhere by the interdigitation of the side chains of the mating 
strands, much like the teeth of a zipper. For this reason, the dual-sheet 
motif is termed a ‘steric zipper. The interface between the two sheets in 
almost all cross-B-sheet structures is devoid of water. The intricate inter- 
lacing of the side chains shows that the formation of the fibrils depends 
on the sequence of the participating segments. That is, the segments 
that form these structures are self-complementary. The stability of the 
fibrils arises from several factors. One such factor is the hydrogen bonds 
that form between backbone amide groups that run up and down the 
B-sheets. Because each amide hydrogen bond is polar, lines of parallel 
hydrogen bonds pointup and down the f-sheets. In this arrangement, 
the hydrogen bonds polarize one another, which creates a cooperative 
energy of formation”. Another factor is the van der Waals forces that 
form between the closely interacting pairs of B-sheets. A third factor is 
the increase in entropy of the water molecules that are released from 
the inner faces of the two B-sheets that meet so closely. And a further 
stabilizing factor is the interaction of side chains that run up and down 
the B-sheets. Interacting side chains include Tyr aromatic rings that 
stack because of m—-1 interactions. Side chains of Asn, Gln, Thr and Ser 
form hydrogen bonds known as ladders, which run up and down the 
fibrils (for example, the Gln ladder in Fig. 1) (refs 16 and 17). 

All amyloid-segment microcrystals show that the cross-B-sheet motif 
is composed of two, almost infinite, B-sheets with a steric-zipper side- 
chain interface. However, the various cross-f-sheet structures can be 
categorized according to several criteria: whether their B-strands are 
parallel or antiparallel; whether their B-sheets pack with the same sur- 
faces (face-to-face packing) or different surfaces (face-to-back packing) 
adjacent to one another; and, whether the two closely packed B-sheets 
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BOX1 
The cross- (i-sheet motif 


Amyloids are composed of an ordered, repetitive arrangement of 
many (usually thousands) copies of a peptide or protein (Box Fig., 
array of arrows). The repeating substructure consists of two layers 
of intermolecular B-sheets that run in the direction of the fibre axis. 
Amyloid fibrils can be identified easily using electron microscopy as 
long, unbranched filaments with diameters of 6-12 nm (ref. 129). 
The cross-B-sheet motif gives rise to characteristic X-ray fibre 
diffraction patterns with a meridional reflection at about 4.8A, which 
corresponds to the spacing between B-strands, and a protein- 
dependent equatorial reflection at 6-12A, which corresponds to the 
distance between stacked B-sheets'*!°° (an example spacing of 10A 
is shown in the Box Fig.). The cross-B-sheet motif was first described 
in 1935 by William Astbury, who measured the X-ray diffraction 
pattern of stretched, poached egg white!®°. 


Cross-B-sheet structure 


Cross-B diffraction 
Amyloid 
fibril 


asi} 
Interstrand 
spacing 


oO 
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are oriented in the same direction (up—up) or opposite direction (up- 
down). Combinations of these three structural arrangements give eight 
theoretically possible classes of steric zippers, seven of which have now 
been seen in X-ray structures” (Fig. 1). Whether the B-strands in a 
B-sheet are parallel or antiparallel to each other, they are generally in 
register. This means that in a parallel B-sheet, each B-strand lies exactly 
above the B-strand below, and in an antiparallel B-sheet, each B-strand 
lies exactly above the B-strand that is two strands below. Out-of-register 
B-sheets have been seen in X-ray structures but are rare™*””. 

The amyloid peptide crystal structures that we discuss indicate the 
prevalence of the cross-}-sheet motif with steric-zipper-type side-chain 
interactions in peptide complementation and oligomerization in amy- 
loid fibrils. However, an important consideration is the extent to which 
the structures of amyloid fibrils generated from segments of amyloid- 
forming proteins represent the fibril structures that are formed by their 
full-length parent proteins”’. 


3D structures of amyloid-f, «-synuclein and HET-s prion 
The relevance of the steric-zipper structures is supported by the obser- 
vation of such a motif in a cryo-EM structure of amyloid-B(1-42), 
which is a full-length amyloid fibril’. However, two — essentially 
identical — structures of amyloid-8(1-42) fibrils determined by solid- 
state nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) show that other types of 
interactions are also present**** (Fig. 2). In these structures, there are 
also two peptides per layer of the protofilament axis, but each layer 
now contains two complete amyloid-B(1-42) peptides. Although resi- 
dues 1-14 of each peptide are poorly ordered, residues 15-42 form a 
double horseshoe shape, which resembles the letter S (ref. 35). Each 
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peptide contains four B-stands that stack on top of identical B-strands 
along the axis to form in-register, intermolecular B-sheets. Pairs of these 
strands interact with interdigitating or abutting side chains, but the pair 
members differ in sequence (Fig. 2b). Therefore, these zippers are het- 
erosteric zippers, unlike the homosteric zippers that are found in the 
amyloid segments of the X-ray structures. Furthermore, each peptide 
has sharp bends at its Gly residues and contains two hydrophobic cores, 
an Asn ladder, a Gln ladder and a salt bridge between the side chain of 
Lys28 and the C terminus”, and its polar side chains face the solvent 
on the periphery of the protofilament. The two peptides of each layer 
meet at a two-fold axis (Fig. 2c) in a homosteric-zipper-like interaction; 
however, because each peptide contributes two segments to the zipper, 
it is a non-contiguous zipper interaction. Overall, the complexity of 
the fold seems to be dictated by the degree to which hydrophobic side 
chains can be buried, which also drives the folding of soluble proteins. 
Unusual structural features can arise from the energetic drive to bury 
hydrophobic side chains in structures that have not evolved to perform 
functions. Examples of these include sequential aromatic side chains 
(Phe19 and Phe20) that both face the hydrophobic core, and two nega- 
tively charged side chains (Glu22 and Asp23) in concert with Ala21 
that face the solvent. 

A 3D structure of a-synuclein amyloid fibrils, which are pathogenic 
in neurons and are associated with Parkinson's disease (PD), has been 
determined by solid-state NMR* (Fig. 3a). The core structure (resi- 
dues 46-94) has an orthogonal Greek-key topology. It is composed 
of several parallel, in-register cross-§-sheets with heterosteric-zipper 
side-chain interactions such as hydrophobic interactions, aromatic 
m-m stacking (Phe94) and glutamine ladders (for example, Gln79). It 
is flanked by less-structured N-terminal and C-terminal segments of 
more than 40 residues in length. 

So far, no high-resolution structure of a mammalian prion in the amy- 
loid state has been determined. A low-resolution electron tomography 
study of infective prion fibrils from the brain of a mouse has revealed 
paired protein fibrils” and a cryo-EM study of the infectious variant 
of prion protein (PrP*) from a mouse suggests that each molecule of 
PrP* has a B-solenoid structure with four layers”’. By contrast, solid- 
state NMR experiments suggest that fibrils of recombinant PrP* 
have a parallel in-register, intermolecular B-sheet architecture”. In 
the absence of atomic-level information on mammalian prions, the 
high-resolution structure of the amyloid of infectious prion HET-s is 
noteworthy for its further elements of fibril architecture. HET-s is a 
functional prion from the filamentous fungus Podospora anserina and is 
involved in a primitive immune system®. The 3D structure of the infec- 
tious HET-s(218-289) fibrils determined by solid-state NMR reveals 
a left-handed B-solenoid that is composed of four in-register parallel 
B-sheets“ (Fig. 3b). Each protein molecule contributes two windings of 
a helix to the length of the fibril so that the B-strands alternate between 
intermolecular and intramolecular hydrogen bonding along the axis of 
the fibre. The interior of the B-solenoid is composed of a hydrophobic 
core as well as Thr-Ser and Asn ladders, and the solvent-exposed face 
consists mostly of polar and charged side chains forming a pattern of 
alternating charges along the fibril axis that is enabled by the fibril’s 
two-layer architecture. Notably, mammalian PrP* also seems to be com- 


posed of a B-solenoid but with four windings per molecule”. 


Structural polymorphism of amyloids 

Amyloid polymorphism is a phenomenon in which a given peptide 
or protein sequence adopts two or more structurally distinct confor- 
mations of amyloid under the same environmental conditions. At the 
mesoscopic level, amyloid polymorphs can be identified using the fea- 
tures of their fibrils, including fibril morphologies (such as the ribbons 
or twisted fibrils of a-synuclein)**”, the degree of twist in the fibril, 
the number of protofilaments per fibril and the diameter or mass per 
unit of fibril length®, or by the detection of numerous signals per atom 
in solid-state NMR spectra’. At the atomic level, insights into the 
basis of the structural pluralism of amyloids can be obtained from 
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crystal structures of amyloid peptides (Fig. 4). For example, for the 
peptide segment KLVFAA (residues 16-21) of amyloid-B(1-42), three 
steric zipper cross--sheet motifs were found (Fig. 4a—c) and for the 
peptide segment MVGGVVIA (residues 35-42), two structures were 
found”! (Fig. 4d, e). On the basis of these structures, such polymor- 
phisms can be classified as segmental polymorphs in which different 
segments form the cross-f-sheet cores of the two polymorphs, or as 
packing polymorphs in which the same segment forms the cross-f- 
sheet core but is packed differently (such as parallel strands versus 
antiparallel strands or alternative steric-zipper side-chain interac- 
tions)”. At the mesoscopic level, polymorphisms can occur through 
different modes of binding between the protofilaments in a fibril. 
These weak, local interactions gain avidity by their summation over 
thousands of identical copies along the axis of the fibril. Such different 
supramolecular structures might be the result of underlying packing 
or segmental polymorphisms at the atomic level or could themselves 
be an independent form of polymorphism, termed an assembly poly- 
morphism”. The number of amyloid polymorphs of a protein depends 
on the protein and can be estimated crudely as varying between a few 
and a few dozen”. 

Amyloid polymorphism might seem to challenge Christian 
Anfinsen’s thermodynamic hypothesis, which describes a one-to-one 
correlation between a polypeptide sequence and its 3D structure”. 
However, Anfinsen stated that his hypothesis applies to the structures 
of native proteins in their normal physiological milieu, in which the 
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native state is the lowest free-energy state under the given conditions. 
Pathogenic amyloid sequences are not in their native states when they 
form amyloid fibrils and, because they change conformation to reach 
the amyloid state, probably pass outside of their normal physiological 
milieu. Amyloid sequences that form pathogenic fibrils have not expe- 
rienced evolutionary optimization, unlike functional amyloids™, which 
can yield energetically similar but distinct structures that are separated 
from one another by energy barriers larger than thermal energy. Fur- 
thermore, even a less stable polymorph can be the predominant spe- 
cies in a sample. This is because the aggregation of amyloid is initiated 
by stochastic nucleation and aggregates grow by kinetic processes in 
which the polymorph can replicate itself more quickly than a more 
stable polymorph. Together, these factors result in a plethora of kineti- 
cally uncoupled alternative structural states. For this reason, the col- 
lection of amyloid aggregates in an infected organism might comprise 
a pool of polymorphs with condition-dependent relative abundancies. 
Because these polymorphs are structurally distinct, they could also 
have different activities. This is exemplified by the atomic-resolution 
structures shown in Fig. 4. The intersheet steric-zipper motifs between 
the polymorphs differ, yielding distinct amyloid stabilities, and cor- 
respondingly, the surfaces between the polymorphs require dissimilar 
interaction activities”. 


General properties of amyloids 
Two general biochemical properties account for the biological effects 
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Figure 1 | Atomic-resolution X-ray diffraction steric-zipper structures of 
amyloid protofilaments formed by short segments of amyloid-forming 
proteins. Each structure illustrates one of the possible symmetry classes 

of steric zippers, with views along (top) and perpendicular to (bottom) 

the protofilament axis. One B-sheet is shown in black and the other is in 
grey. Notably, water molecules (light blue spheres) are excluded from the 
tight interface between the B-sheets. Nitrogen atoms (blue), oxygen atoms 
(red), sulfur atoms (yellow) and B-strands (arrows) are depicted. For each 
class, the amino-acid sequence of the representative segment, the parent 
protein from which the segment was selected and the Protein Data Bank 
(PDB) accession code (in parentheses) for the coordinates of the structure 
is presented. Classes 1, 2 and 4 (top row) describe parallel -sheets and 
classes 5-8 (bottom row) describe antiparallel B-sheets. Asn and Tyr ladders 


are also shown (top right). Class 3 has not yet been observed experimentally. 
Each class is defined on the basis of several characteristics: whether their 
B-strands are parallel or antiparallel; whether their B-sheets pack with the 
same (face-to-face) surface or different (face-to-back) surface adjacent to one 
another; and, whether the two closely packed B-sheets are oriented in the same 
(up-up) direction or the opposite (up-down) direction. In summary: class 1 
contains parallel, face-to-face, up—up structures; class 2 contains parallel, 
face-to-back, up-up structures; class 3 contains parallel, face-to-face, up- 
down structures; class 4 contains parallel, face-to-back, up-down structures; 
class 5 contains antiparallel, face-to-face, up—up structures. Class 6 contains 
antiparallel, face-to-back, up-up structures; class 7 contains antiparallel, face- 
to-face up-down structures; and, class 8 contains antiparallel, face-to-face, 
up-down structures. LAPP, islet amyloid polypeptide. 
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Figure 2 | Solid-state NMR structure of the ordered portion of the 
amyloid fibril formed by the AD-related peptide amyloid-B(1-42). a, 
Views along the axis of the protofilament of amyloid-B(1-42) (left) and 
almost perpendicular to the same protofilament (right). Two essentially 
flat molecules in each layer of the protofilament are related by a two-fold 
axis (black circle). Each molecule has the shape of a double horseshoe, or an 
inverted letter S, and is stabilized by hydrogen bonding to molecules both 


of amyloids. The first is that amyloid-forming proteins can switch from 
soluble monomers to insoluble fibrils (Box 2). This change of phase 
can disrupt the function of cells and organs, through either the loss 
of a crucial function or the gain of a toxic function. For example, the 
tumour-suppressor function of p53 is lost through p53 aggregation”. 
And the HET-s prion induces refolding of the soluble HET-S prion into 
a membrane protein that induces a necroptosis-related, spatially limited 
cell death in Podospora anserina®’. 

The second property is the repetitive structure of amyloids. Because 
the cross-B-sheet structure is built mostly of intermolecular contacts, 
the initial formation of amyloid is governed by a high concentration 
of amyloid protein, and after aggregation has been triggered (Box 2), 
amyloids might persist indefinitely (such as in the cases of the HET-s 
prion, which persists in nature”, and the amyloids that are proposed to 
be involved in memory*™). Because of the subnanometre repetitive- 
ness of the structure, a non-specific activity such as (inappropriate) 
ligand binding can be amplified into a potent effect through avidity or 
cooperativity. Its repetitive configuration also endows amyloids with a 
capacity to bind to other repetitive biomolecules such as RNA, DNA, 
glycosaminoglycans and lipid membranes with a relatively high affin- 
ity’®*°. The structural repetitiveness of the amyloid fibre provides 
an ideal template for replication and might therefore be transmissible 
between cells — or even infectious in the case of prion diseases”. 


Replication and transmission of amyloids 

The repetitive nature of amyloids is the basis of their capacity for tem- 
plating identical structures through the recruitment of identical soluble 
protein molecules, therefore replicating themselves (Fig. 5). Replication 


Figure 3 | 3D structure of the cores of the a-synuclein fibrils and the 
HET-s(218-289) prion. a, Views along the axis of the protofilament of 
a-synuclein (left) and almost perpendicular to the protofilament (right) 
(PDB accession code 2NOA). The overall architecture of the core of 
a-synuclein fibril comprising residues 44-97 is shown with nine molecules 
using a ribbon representation; B-strands are indicated (right). b, Views 
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C-terminusa.., 


above and below, as well as by several heterosteric zippers. b, Example of a 
stabilizing heterosteric zipper. Note the tight packing of the side chains at the 
interface between the two segments of the zipper. c, The homosteric zipper 
that forms between the two molecules across the two-fold axis. Amino-acid 
residues from each molecule that contribute to the zipper interaction are not 
contiguous in the protein chain. In b and ¢, dotted lines represent intervening 
residues. Adapted with permission from ref. 128. 


depends on the concentrations of soluble and aggregated amyloid pro- 
teins, the rate of growth of the amyloid and the rate of breakage of the 
amyloid fibre into seeds, and it might also depend on so-called second- 
ary nucleation steps such as amyloid aggregation that is catalysed on the 
surface of the side of the fibril®”””. According to this theoretical frame- 
work, manipulation of these variables affects the growth and replication 
of amyloids’!. For example, an increase in the levels of soluble amyloid 
protein in the host might be sufficient for the replication and spread of 
amyloid-B aggregates in vivo on inoculation with seed material (that 
is, amyloid templates)”, and the chaperone protein Hsp104, which has 
the ability to fragment fibrils of the Sup35 prion into smaller pieces, is 
required for prion propagation in yeast”. 

Prions are the prototypical amyloids with in vivo replication proper- 
ties. The ‘protein-only’ hypothesis” states that prion diseases, includ- 
ing scrapie in sheep, bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) in cattle 
and Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease in humans, can be distinguished from 
infectious diseases that are caused by bacteria, viruses or viroids. Prion 
diseases originate and propagate through the conformational conver- 
sion of normal cellular prion protein (PrP) into PrP* (ref. 67), an 
altered §-sheet-rich — and usually protease-resistant — form of PrP that 
is now known to be an amyloid entity. The amyloid serves as an infec- 
tious seed, which recruits soluble host PrP* for growth. The growing 
amyloid can fragment to produce further infectious seeds, which means 
that prions are essentially infectious proteins. Prions have been identi- 
fied in lower eukaryotes, namely yeast and Podospora anserina®””™, 
as well as in mammals, and recombinant protein production has been 
used to show that the amyloid of a corresponding prion protein can be 
infectious in several of the kingdoms of life’. 


_ N-terminus 


along the axis of the protofilament of the HET-s(218-289) prion (left) and 
almost perpendicular to the protofilament (right). The overall architecture 
of the HET-s(218-289) prion fibril is shown with three molecules using 

a ribbon representation; the molecules are coloured black or grey and 
arrows indicate B-strands. Each molecule makes two windings in the 
6-solenoid structure. 
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Given the ability of amyloids to replicate, it is possible that amyloids 
other than prions might also spread from cell to cell in vivo, as well as 
from organism to organism. Cell-to-cell spreading of several disease- 
associated proteins in the amyloid state has been confirmed in labo- 
ratory animals™, but see Walsh and Selkoe*’. Such amyloids include 
amyloid-B’”***, which is associated with Alzheimer’s disease (AD), and 
a-synuclein®. The transmission of disease symptoms between mice has 
been shown for the amyloid-related condition amyloid A (AA) amyloi- 
dosis®’. Furthermore, there is considerable evidence to suggest that the 
accumulation of amyloid-f was induced in people through treatment 
with growth hormone prepared from large pools of cadaver-derived 
pituitary glands” and that brain homogenates from deceased people 
with AD induced the formation of plaques in marmosets”. The cellular 
spread of amyloid-f is supported further by the presence ofa single 
amyloid-6 polymorph in different regions of the brain in people with 
AD”. Although amyloid replication in vivo and its transmissibility are 
evident in many cases, it must be noted that, with the exception of prion 
diseases and systemic amyloidosis, the clinical symptoms of the diseases 
in these settings have been mostly missing”*”*. 


Prion strains 

In mammals, more than a dozen strains of prion are known”’. Prion 
strains are distinguished by several phenotypes, including the length 
of incubation, the ability to cross a species barrier and the area of 
the brain in which PrP is deposited. Because PrP in its aggregated 
conformation is the infectious culprit of prion diseases (according to 
the protein-only hypothesis), the strain-specific properties must be 
attributed to altered conformations of PrP amyloids. On this basis, 
it is straightforward to propose that several distinct structural poly- 
morphisms yield various forms of amyloid with distinct activities. 
Indeed, mammalian prion strains can be differentiated through pat- 
terns of PrP glycosylation”, conformation-selective PrP antibodies”, 
fluorescent dyes that bind to specific amyloid conformations” and 
PrP resistance to protease”. Furthermore, amyloids of the yeast prion 
Sup35 with distinct conformations can be propagated in vitro to pro- 
duce several distinct strains of prion on infection®’”’. Specifically, 
two polymorphs of Sup35 fibrils lead to different strains of prions with 


distinct cross--sheet cores'”’. 
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a KLVFFA (16-21) form 1 b 


KLVFFA (16-21) form 2 


© —MVGGVWV (35-40) form 1 


Figure 4 | Polymorphic atomic-resolution X-ray structures of amyloid 
fibrils formed by fragments of amyloid-B, viewed along the axes of the 
fibrils. a,b, Three polymorphic protofilaments of a segment of amyloid-6 
with the sequence KLVFFA (residues 16-21). Actual fibrils have tens of 
thousands of layers but only four layers are shown. Alternating layers are 
coloured black and grey. ¢, d, Two polymorphic protofilaments of a fragment 


of amyloid-f with the sequence MVVGGVV (residues 35-40). Note that all 
B-sheets are antiparallel”’. 


d= = MVGGVWV (35-40) form 2 


Adaptation of amyloids 

Strain adaptation is observed in prion diseases. For example, the adapta- 
tion ofa prion strain to a new host results in a decrease in the time to the 
onset of symptoms for the first few serial transmissions. Several studies 
provide further evidence that prions are able to adapt to a new cellular 
environment’ ’™. In the presence of the drug swainsonine, a popula- 
tion of prions that were resistant to swainsonine emerged. Interestingly, 
after the drug was withdrawn, drug-sensitive prions appeared again. 
These findings indicate that the infectious material is composed of a 
pool of several prion polymorphisms, some of which are present only at 
very low levels. However, one such polymorphism might replicate more 
efficiently when the environment changes, becoming the predominant 


BOX 2 
Amyloid aggregation 


A simplified mechanism of the nucleation-dependent process of 
amyloid aggregation’°45131-133 is shown in the Box Fig. For aggregation 
to be initiated, the soluble amyloid proteins or peptides (blue coils) 
must be partially unfolded, misfolded or intrinsically disordered. 
Furthermore, several molecules must come together to form a nucleus 
(star-like entity composed of several extended blue coils) from which 
the amyloid can grow. Because the nucleus is the most energetically 
unfavourable state, nucleus formation seems to determine the reaction 
rate. After the nucleus has formed, the further addition of monomers 
becomes faster, favouring growth of the aggregate (arrays of extended 
blue entities). Evidence from experiments indicates that such nuclei 


could be oligomers of a different structural nature to that of the 

final amyloid fibrils (arrays of blue arrows). There might be further 
intermediates such as protofibrils (array of arrowless, extended blue 
entities) that finally become amyloid fibrils (array of blue arrows). Some 
fibril formation in vitro might also be driven by the artificial water—air 
interface!**15° or could include helical intermediate states. Secondary 
nucleation processes, including fibril fragmentation and nucleus 
formation induced at the amyloid fibril surface®?”"°, are of particular 
relevance to the kinetics of fibril growth. Off-pathway aggregation 
might also occur. Notably, other mechanisms of aggregation such as 
downhill polymerization of transthyretin’®’ can occur. 
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Figure 5 | The replication of amyloids. An amyloid seed (array of five blue arrows) recruits soluble amyloid protein (blue coils) and expands. The 
growing amyloid might fragment, which generates two seeds and therefore increases the number of replicative entities (arrays of five and eight arrows). 


The green background represents a given environment. 


105,106 


species (Fig. 6). Even in the absence of a polymorph that is suited 
to the environment, a new polymorph could emerge through a de novo 
nucleation-dependent process of amyloid aggregation. Therefore, a 
species of amyloid protein has the potential to self-replicate after it has 
aggregated and can adapt to its environment, which suggests that it 
might evolve in a non-Mendelian fashion. 


Toxicity of amyloids 

Although the pathological properties of amyloid load and propagation 
can be understood from the structural and physical-chemical proper- 
ties of amyloids, the mechanism of amyloid toxicity in neurodegen- 
erative diseases remains unknown. The association of amyloid fibrils 
with disease is strong: aggregates of amyloid-f are found in plaques 
associated with AD; tau aggregates are found in neurofibrillary tan- 
gles that are also associated with AD; a-synuclein fibrils are the main 
protein in Lewy bodies, the histological hallmark of PD’; and pro- 
tease-resistant amyloid fibrils are found in prion diseases. Also, familial 
amyloid diseases are characterized by mutations that favour aggregation 


Figure 6 | The adaptation of amyloids to various environments. Four 
different amyloid polymorphs (arrays of three polymorph-specific blue 
arrows, top) are surrounded by soluble amyloid protein (blue ribbons). 
When the environment is changed (red, pink or orange background) mainly 
one of the four polymorphs continues to grow, and each set of environmental 
conditions selects a different polymorph for expansion. With time, the 
growing polymorph becomes most abundant. 
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by enhancing either the production of the amyloid protein or by 
stabilizing the amyloid structure, as evident from the 3D structure of 
the amyloid-B(1-42) amyloid (Fig. 2). All familial mutations in the 
amyloid-B(1-42) sequence (that is, Lys16Asn, Ala21Gly, Glu22Gln, 
Glu22Gly, Glu22Lys, Glu22A and Asp23Asn) are located at the structur- 
ally frustrated segment Ala20-Asp23, and most of these mutations are 
expected to release this frustration, at least partly. Although many of the 
mutations (Lys16Asn, Glu22Gln, Glu22Gly, Asp23Asn and Glu22Lys) 
probably attenuate intermolecular charge repulsion, Ala21Gly and 
Glu22Gly might instead relax the backbone restraints, owing to the 
peculiar side-chain arrangements of the segment Phe19-Asp23. Fur- 
thermore, in the rare familial neurodegenerative disease diabetes 
insipidus, amyloid aggregation of the prohormone provasopressin in 
the endoplasmic reticulum causes endoplasmic reticulum stress that 
results in cellular death'"’. Consequently, the amyloid state is associated 
strongly with disease. However, its association with direct cytotoxicity 
is less strong. The anchorless PrP* is highly infectious without causing 
toxicity’, and in other mammalian prion systems, the infectivity titre 
and toxicity seem to be uncoupled’”’. Furthermore, there seems to be a 
weak correlation between amyloid load and toxicity in AD™. 

On the basis of these apparently inconsistent data, the following five 
hypotheses on the origin of toxicity have been proposed. First, amyloid 
fibrils are the toxic entities, as stated in the amyloid cascade hypoth- 
esis'’>"'’’, For example, on the basis of the high-resolution structure of 
amyloid-6(1-42) fibrils, it is difficult to imagine that the presence of 
the hydrophobic repetitive patches of Val40-Ala42 flanked by Lys28 
or Val18-Ala21 flanked by Arg16, which run along the surface of 
amyloid-B(1-42) amyloids (Fig. 2) are without consequences for cell 
viability. Such regions might bind to other proteins tightly and without 
specificity through hydrophobic interactions or perturb or integrate, 
in part, with membranes. 

Second, amyloid oligomers are the toxic entities. These are smaller 
aggregates of the same proteins that go on to form fibrils'*"”"”? (Box 2). 
Amyloid fibrils might catalyse the formation of toxic oligomers through 
their surfaces™’”! and could be the agents for cell transmission. This 
would make fibrils an important, although indirect, component of the 
mechanism of toxicity. 

Third, other oligomers off the pathway to fibrils are the toxic entities. 
An example is cylindrin’”, which might perturb the integrity of the 
cellular membrane by insertion. In this hypothesis, the amyloid fibril 
is a non-toxic entity that enables the cell to escape the toxicity caused 
by the oligomers. 

Fourth, a process — rather thana specific structural state — accounts 
for the toxicity. That is, the mechanism of fibril growth per se is the toxic 
process’**’*, This hypothesis is supported by the finding that during the 
aggregation of a-synuclein on a lipid membrane, lipids are extracted by 
the growing fibril, whereas adding a fibril to a lipid bilayer merely results 
in binding of the amyloid to the membrane™. 

Last, cellular stress accounts for the toxicity. The so-called neuronal 
vulnerability hypothesis states that neurodegenerative diseases spread 
in an organism: concomitantly, aggregation of the amyloid protein is a 
cellular stress that is transferred from cell to cell. The cellular stress not 
only degrades the cell but also induces de novo aggregation”. 

When weighing up the various hypotheses, it must be noted that 
several amyloid polymorphs and various amyloid oligomers might be 
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present in an affected individual and that each of these structural enti- 
ties or mechanisms of aggregation could have distinct toxicity-related 
activities. The diseases might therefore be caused by several of these 
structural entities and processes, which would account for the complex, 
multifaceted nature of amyloid diseases that has been documented. 

Given the limited fidelity of animal models to human diseases, trac- 
ing mechanisms of toxicity is especially challenging. Seeking chemical 
or biological interventions on the basis of structural and physical- 
chemical considerations might help to elucidate the structure—toxicity 
relationship in amyloid diseases. Possible approaches to interven- 
tion’* include: the prevention of amyloid elongation through use of 
structure-based inhibitors (such as ref. 58); the inhibition of secondary 
nucleation'’”””*; the inhibition of amyloid nucleus or oligomer for- 
mation; the inhibition of amyloid oligomer membrane insertion; the 
inhibition of amyloid spreading between cells; and, the inhibition of 
amyloid formation through the stabilization of native structures. The 
structures of the amyloids might therefore be used in the rational design 
of molecules for disease intervention. For example, the hydrophobic 
hot spot around Phe19 and Phe20 in the structure of amyloid-B(1-42) 
(Fig. 2) is a potential interesting pharmacophore for the inhibition of 
fibril elongation. The epitopes comprising residues Val40-Ala42-Lys28 
or Leul7—-Ala21—Arg16 form surface-exposed hydrophobic patches 
that are flanked by a positive charged ladder, indicating that they are 
involved in secondary nucleation or membrane interaction and mak- 
ing them prime candidates for intervention in these processes. Disease 
intervention through the stabilization of a native structure has yielded 
a drug for the condition transthyretin amyloidogenesis (reviewed in 
ref. 127). This physico-chemical approach, termed kinetic stabiliza- 
tion, is built on the hypothesis that the formation of amyloids causes 
disease and that amyloid aggregation can be inhibited by stabilizing the 
folded native tetramer of the protein transthyretin®. Remarkably, this 
approach enabled discovery of the drug tafamidis without the avail- 
ability of good animal models of transthyretin amyloidogenesis. Tafa- 
midis was recently approved by the European Medicines Agency for 
the treatment of transthyretin familial amyloid polyneuropathy. This 
example illustrates how a thorough understanding of the mechanism 
of aggregation of the soluble state of an amyloid protein can lead to a 
treatment for amyloid-based disease. Furthermore, it is a prime exam- 
ple of the establishment of a drug based purely on physical-chemical 
principles and studies and it is the first drug that has been approved to 
treat an amyloid disease. m 
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The stem osteichthyan Andreolepis and 
the origin of tooth replacement 


Donglei Chen!, Henning Blom!, Sophie Sanchez”, Paul Tafforeau? & Per E. Ahlberg? 


The teeth of gnathostomes (jawed vertebrates) show rigidly patterned, unidirectional replacement that may or may not 
be associated with a shedding mechanism. These mechanisms, which are critical for the maintenance of the dentition, 
are incongruently distributed among extant gnathostomes. Although a permanent tooth-generating dental lamina is 
present in all chondrichthyans, many tetrapods and some teleosts, it is absent in the non-teleost actinopterygians. Tooth- 
shedding by basal hard tissue resorption occurs in most osteichthyans (including tetrapods) but not in chondrichthyans. 
Here we report a three-dimensional virtual dissection of the dentition of a 424-million- year-old stem osteichthyan, 
Andreolepis hedei, using propagation phase-contrast synchrotron microtomography, with a reconstruction of its growth 
history. Andreolepis, close to the common ancestor of all extant osteichthyans, shed its teeth by basal resorption but 
probably lacked a permanent dental lamina. This is the earliest documented instance of resorptive tooth shedding and 
may represent the primitive osteichthyan mode of tooth replacement. 


As humans, we tend to view teeth as a specific feature of the mouth. 
Yet tooth-like structures made of dentine are, in many fossil verte- 
brates and some living forms such as sharks, distributed over the 
body surface as well!”. Teeth, denticles and other tooth-like dentine 
structures are collectively known as odontodes and are characterized 
by homologous tissues, developmental characteristics and gene- 
expression patterns*°. Nevertheless, oral teeth differ from dermal 
denticles in both morphology and spatial arrangement. This spatial 
arrangement is, in part, a product of a tightly organized mode of tooth 
production*”. In extant gnathostomes, new teeth can be produced 
either by a discrete epithelial fold known as the dental lamina or 
directly from the epithelium surrounding the standing tooth*!”. 
The dental lamina can be a small, temporary structure associated 
with an individual tooth or a large, permanent tissue fold at the lin- 
gual margin of the dentition. In osteichthyans, where the teeth are 
attached to dermal jaw bones, the dental lamina can burrow into the 
medullary cavity of this bone to produce intraosseous replacement 
teeth that rise from below (as in our own jaws) or be more superficial 
and produce extraosseous replacement teeth above the jaw bone®®. 
Chondrichthyans and many tetrapods have a permanent dental 
lamina’, whereas actinopterygians typically produce replacement 
teeth next to individual standing teeth, with either a small successional 
(transient) dental lamina or none at all®"!!. A shedding mechanism 
to dispose of old teeth is often associated with these tooth-generating 
mechanisms. In osteichthyans this involves the basal resorption of the 
old teeth!”, as we see during the loss of our own milk teeth, when the 
roots are resorbed before the crowns are finally shed. In chondrich- 
thyans, shedding is not accompanied by hard-tissue resorption; the 
entire tooth is shed, including the base. 

The single, permanent dental lamina of extant chondrichthyans was 
originally interpreted as being primitive for gnathostomes and homol- 
ogous with the dental lamina of tetrapods'*"*. Data from an increasing 
range of actinopterygians and sarcopterygians (including tetrapods) 
paint a less straightforward picture, one that possibly involves multiple 
origins of the dental lamina’~''. To understand the early evolution of 
this system, data on tooth-replacement processes from the few taxa 
that can be assigned to the osteichthyan stem group, helping to polarize 


character differences among crown Osteichthyes’, are essential. Here 
we present such data from Andreolepis hedei. 


Andreolepis 

Andreolepis hedei comes from the Late Silurian (Ludfordian) of Gotland, 
Sweden, and is approximately 424 million years old'!>-!°. The mate- 
rial consists of disarticulated scales and dermal bone fragments, part 
of a diverse assemblage of microremains”’. The scales of Andreolepis, 
of which there are hundreds of specimens, are characteristically osteich- 
thyan both in morphology and in carrying odontodes covered with 
enamel (a unique osteichthyan tissue) '!”'$?!, Osteichthyan-like dermal 
bones from the same assemblage, including marginal jaw bones and 
small, cushion-shaped, tooth-bearing bones (but no tooth whorls) have 
been attributed to Andreolepis'®"”, but differ from the scales in lack- 
ing enamel. However, the recent discovery that the early osteichthyan 
Psarolepis carries both enamel-covered and naked odontodes' shows 
that this difference does not invalidate the attribution. As there is only 
one type of osteichthyan scale present in the assemblage, we regard the 
attribution of the osteichthyan-like jaw bones to Andreolepis as secure. 
The lack of enamel on the teeth and facial odontodes, together with the 
absence of lepidotrichia (characteristic of crown-group osteichthyan 
fishes) in the assemblage!”, supports the identification of Andreolepis 
as a stem osteichthyan’” (Fig. 1). 

The original interpretation of specimen LOG87-301DE, probably a 
right dentary with a biting surface covered in small teeth, on the basis of 
external observation was that it carried non-shedding, obliquely trans- 
verse tooth files!”. However, a subsequent study of a similar specimen, 
NRM-PZ P.15910, using virtual thin sections produced by synchrotron 
microtomography, dismissed this ‘dentition’ as dermal ornament and 
questioned the identification of these elements as jaws”’. The exhaustive 
investigation into specimen LOG87-301DF that we present here, using 
data from propagation phase-contrast synchrotron microtomogra- 
phy (PPC-SRuCT) scans made at beamline ID19 of the European 
Synchrotron Radiation Facility (ESRF), Grenoble, France, reaches 
completely different conclusions from the NRM-PZ P.15910 study”? 
and allows us to reinterpret the scan data from the latter. This reflects 
two key factors. First, that the higher resolution of our data reveals 
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Figure 1 | The lower jaw of Andreolepis. a, A block model from high- 
resolution PPC-SRuwCT scan of LOG87- 301DE, showing the internal 
architecture of the oral lamina. Oblique dorsolateral view. Scale bar, 
0.1mm. b, An overview of LOG87- 301DF in lateral view, modelled from 
a low-resolution PPC-SRuCT scan. Dashed line indicates the transition 
between the facial lamina (which is parallel to the picture plane) and the 
oral lamina (which dips away from the viewer into the picture plane). 
Turquoise and purple highlighting indicates areas scanned at high 
resolution, black box with arrow indicates location of block shown in 

a. Scale bar, 1 mm. c, Simplified gnathostome phylogeny showing the 
probable position of Andreolepis and Lophosteus, based on refs 9 (overall 
topology, placement of Lophosteus in the osteichthyan stem group) and 8 
(placement of Andreolepis in the osteichthyan stem group). Andreolepis is 
placed above Lophosteus because both it and crown Osteichthyes possess 
scale enamel!?. 


numerous buried resorption-overgrowth surfaces in the specimen that 
were not detected by the previous study. Second, that we have gener- 
ated three-dimensional virtual models of the histology (Figs 1-3 and 
Extended Data Figs 1-5), rather than relying on virtual thin sections; 
this has uncovered a complex three-dimensional architecture of pre- 
viously unseen embedded structures, allowing us to reconstruct the 
developmental events and functional history of the odontode skeleton 
in detail (Extended Data Fig. 6). The discovery ofa sharply delineated 
dentition of true shedding teeth, each sitting on top of multiple stacked 
resorption cups representing episodes of shedding and replacement, 
strongly supports the original identification!” of LOG87-301DF as a 
marginal jaw bone. 

In cross-section, the jaw element has an inverted L-shape, with a 
horizontal oral lamina joined to a vertical facial lamina (Figs 1-3 and 
Extended Data Figs 1, 6). However, the boundary between the laminae 
is a transversely curved surface rather than a sharp edge; the odontode 
skeleton that we assign to the facial lamina (as we will discuss) in fact 
extends a short distance across this curve onto the horizontal surface. 
The base plate of dermal bone is covered externally by a complex layer 
of odontodes with pulp cavities, bone of attachment, vascular canals 
and buried resorption surfaces. The original extent of the base plate 
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Figure 2 | The external odontode skeleton. a, Two files of first-generation 
facial odontodes (red) and adjacent files of shedding teeth (gold) in 
oblique dorsolateral view. The rightmost shedding teeth occupy the lingual 
margin of the oral face of the bone; the labial margin of the oral face is 
marked approximately by the rightmost facial odontodes. The shedding 
teeth are exposed on the surface, but the first-generation facial odontodes 
are largely overgrown and have been dissected out digitally. b, Virtual 
dissection of the dorsal part of the facial lamina. A lateral view is shown, 
starting from the deepest layer (first-generation pulp cavities) and moving 
to progressively more superficial layers. Ventral is at the bottom of each 
image. The apically exposed pulp cavity in a and b is the same odontode. 

c, overview of LOG87- 301DF showing location of detailed images a and b. 
Note that the tooth files in a are not strictly transverse, but oblique. Scale 
bars, 0.1 mm (a and b) and 1 mm (c). Colours as in Fig. la. 


corresponds to a region of basal bone that lacks growth increments 
and contains a longitudinal vascular mesh (Figs la, 2b and Extended 
Data Fig. 1, vessels shown in light blue). The lingual margin of the 
tooth-bearing lamina has undergone later appositional growth, as 
shown by a series of growth increments in the basal bone (Fig. 1a, 
dark blue and Extended Data Fig. 2a, labelled) and a separate vascular 
supply for this region (Extended Data Fig. 1, vessels are shown pink 
and green). 

The first generation of odontodes on the facial lamina, which lack 
underlying resorption surfaces, are low-crowned and longitudinally 
elongated on the ventral part of the lamina. On the dorsal curved 
surface, however, they become tall, conical and recurved (Fig. 2a, b, 
Extended Data Fig. 6). The transition between the two morphologies is 
gradual rather than abrupt (Fig. 2a, b). Many of the conical odontodes 
that are later completely overgrown by hard tissue preserve chipped 
and broken tips, readily distinguishable from resorption surfaces in 
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cross-section (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 3). This in vivo damage 
indicates that these odontodes had a biting function. They are orga- 
nized into semi-regular, obliquely transverse files, with the overlapping 
relationship of their bases showing that new odontodes were added 
sequentially at the lingual margin of the odontode field (Fig. 2a, c and 
Extended Data Fig. 3). This odontode set extends a little way onto 
the horizontal lamina of the bone but stops short of its lingual edge, 
exposing a substantial rim (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

The later ontogenetic history of the jaw divides into two discrete 
spatial domains, one encompassing the facial lamina and the other 
the oral lamina (Extended Data Fig. 6). On the facial lamina, the first- 
generation odontodes become overgrown by several more genera- 
tions that originate in the gaps between existing odontodes (Fig. 2b 
and Extended Data Fig. 6b-d). They form odontocomplexes ven- 
trally, smoothing but hardly thickening the dentinal layer (Fig. 2b 
and Extended Data Fig. 4). On the dorsal curved surface, where the 
first-generation odontodes are tall and conical, subsequent generations 
remain taller than their ventral contemporaries but change through 
successive generations to an irregular, flat-topped morphology typical 
of dermal ornament. Near the lingual edge of the domain, these odon- 
todes also have chipped tips, suggesting that they were not entirely 
covered with epithelium. Some overgrowing odontodes are associated 
with small, irregular bays of resorption (Fig. 2b and Extended Data 
Fig. 3), but these never develop into complete resorption cups. 

The oral lamina develops differently (Figs 1a, 3 and Extended Data 
Fig. 6). After the first-generation odontodes have been at least par- 
tially overgrown by bone, there is a phase of bone resorption across 
the whole dorsal face of the horizontal lamina (Fig. la and Extended 
Data Fig. 6c, resorption surfaces shown in turquoise). Next, new bone 
and shedding teeth are added to this face (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e). 
The bone contains vasculature (Fig. 1a, shown in pink) that extends 
upwards from the longitudinal vascular mesh (pale blue) to the pulp 
cavities (green) of the shedding teeth (gold). These teeth all sit on large 
resorption cups, showing that osteoclast activity created a socket in the 
bone before the attachment of the tooth'?**. These resorption cups are 
not always perfectly centred under the functional teeth; they reflect the 
positions of the preceding shed teeth and show that the positioning of 
replacement teeth was flexible (Figs 1a, 3 and Extended Data Fig. 2a). 
The presence of up to three stacked resorption cups provides evidence 
of repeated basal resorption, shedding and replacement (Fig. 3d-f). 
Empty sockets are present but rare (Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data 
Fig. 5). The teeth form a semi-regular pattern (Figs 2a and 3a). The 
labial margin of the tooth field is irregular and in places partly over- 
grown by ornament, its position not necessarily corresponding with 
the lingual margin of the first-generation odontodes (Fig. 3b). Tooth 
replacement appears to be site-autonomous, not organized in a spa- 
tial pattern. The resorption cups of lingually positioned teeth tend 
to cut into those of labially positioned teeth, suggesting that teeth 
were generally added to the lingual margin of the field, although some 
exceptions have been observed (Fig. 3b). The shedding teeth on the 
labial margin of the oral lamina only have one or two resorption cups; 
tooth replacement seems to have been terminated by the partial over- 
growth of non-shedding facial odontodes (Fig. 3a). The teeth on the 
lingual margin of the bone are larger than the rest and have, at most, 
two stacked resorption cups. 

The shedding teeth differ histologically from the first-generation 
facial odontodes and the ornament odontodes that overgrow them. 
The dentine of the teeth is partly cellular and, when modelled in pos- 
itive, their pulp cavities appear ‘warty’ owing to numerous projecting 
odontoblast lacunae. By contrast, the first-generation and ornament 
odontodes have dense, non-cellular dentine and smooth-walled pulp 
cavities (Extended Data Fig. 2a, c). The radial vessels of the shedding 
teeth, which pierce the bone of attachment and open onto the surface 
(Figs la, 3d-f and Extended Data Fig. 5b, c, shown in yellow), are 
also more numerous and regular in arrangement than those of other 
odontodes. 
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Dental organization and ontogeny 

The odontode organization of LOG87-301DF allows certain conclu- 
sions to be drawn about its ontogeny. The oral lamina of the jaw carries 
a dentition of true teeth, identifiable because multiple cycles of tooth 
shedding by basal resorption followed by replacement can be seen, with 
the replacement tooth on each occasion cemented into the resorption 
cup left by its predecessor (Fig. 3d-f). While this type of replacement 
is not universal for teeth*’”, it is unique to osteichthyan teeth and does 
not occur in other odontode categories. 

The presence of stacked resorption cups indicates that replacement 
teeth were generated extraosseously, above the jaw bone. The fact that 
replacement was occurring in all parts of the dentition field, even in 
locations separated from the lingual margin of the jaw bone by up to 
three tooth rows (Fig. 3a, b), indicates that it did not involve a single 
lingually positioned dental lamina as seen in sharks or some tetrapods; 
it would have been impossible for replacement teeth generated at the 
lingual margin of the bone to move across such a field of fixed teeth 
to their final destination. Replacement teeth must have been gener- 
ated adjacent to each standing tooth, as in the majority of actinoptery- 
gians, either directly from the epithelial folds of the standing teeth or 
from small successional dental laminae associated with them*®*? 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). 

The teeth are clearly demarcated from the facial odontodes. First, 
facial odontodes never sit on complete resorption cups, although small 
areas of resorption are associated with some of them; second, new facial 
odontodes are added in a gap-filling pattern; third, they are irregular 
and cushion-shaped; and fourth, younger odontodes overgrow older 
ones, suggesting that the facial odontodes never erupted through the 
epithelium. However, the first generation of facial odontodes does not 
fully conform to this description. They are organized in transverse files, 
are conical in shape and show in vivo tip-chipping that we interpret 
as biting damage. Similar damage is seen on the most lingual of the 
overgrowing facial odontodes, suggesting a persisting food-processing 
function. 

Our results also allow us to reinterpret data presented previously”, 
which the authors use to argue against the presence of true teeth in 
Andreolepis. Two factors seem to have caused them to interpret their 
scan incorrectly. First, as can be seen in figure 1b of ref. 23, NRM-PZ 
P.15910 has a much narrower field of shedding teeth than LOG87- 
301DE, comprising only one or two rows. As a result, most of the odon- 
todes visible in the high-resolution figure 2d of ref. 23 belong to the 
external surface of the bone. Two overgrown first-generation facial 
odontodes are clearly visible in the middle of the image and only a 
single shedding tooth is present (on the far right). Second, while their 
scan shows overgrowth relationships fairly clearly, it does not capture 
resorption surfaces. The resorption cup underlying the shedding tooth 
in figure 2d of ref. 23 is almost invisible except at the right-hand margin 
of the bone and was not observed by the authors**. We therefore 
conclude that the dental organization of NRM-PZ P.15910 and LOG87- 
301DF is essentially identical. 


Origin of the osteichthyan dentition 
The proposed phylogenetic position of Andreolepis as a stem 
osteichthyan!!°"!9,? (Fig. 1c) is supported by its dentition. Tooth- 
shedding by basal resorption is a unique osteichthyan trait, absent in 
other gnathostomes, and supports assignment of Andreolepis into the 
osteichthyan total group. The broad tooth field and the lack of enamel, 
both on the teeth and on the facial odontodes, suggest that it belongs to 
the osteichthyan stem group. All early crown-group osteichthyans with 
marginal teeth have a well-defined tooth row, whereas an Andreolepis- 
like dentition is seen in the probable stem osteichthyan Lophosteus'’, 
which is interpreted as less crownward than Andreolepis because it 
completely lacks enamel’, The dental organization of Andreolepis may 
therefore be primitive relative to that of crown osteichthyans. 

The phylogenetic framework for interpreting the early evolution 
of vertebrate dentitions has recently become clearer thanks to several 
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factors: the recognition that placoderms are a paraphyletic array of stem 
gnathostomes”*~*8; the discovery of Entelognathus, a maxillate placo- 
derm showing that osteichthyan-like marginal jaw bones are primitive 
for crown gnathostomes”’; and the reinterpretation of all acanthodians 
as stem chondrichthyans””~*°. These form the basis for the scenario 
presented here (Extended Data Fig. 7). 

Tooth addition and tooth replacement are functionally distinct 
phenomena that are sometimes conflated. Tooth addition involves the 
addition of new teeth as space is provided by the growth of the under- 
lying jaw (examples include lungfish tooth plates, arthrodire gnathal 
plates and the dermal jaw bones of ischnacanthid acanthodians)*!~**. 
In tooth replacement, new teeth are added at a faster rate than the jaw 
grows, and space is created for them by moving old teeth out of the way. 
The tubercular ‘dentition of Entelognathus shows no signs of shedding 
and replacement””. Neither is a shedding—replacement cycle known to 
occur on the gnathal plates of conventional placoderms*”**°. Thus, 
jaw bones with a non-shedding, non-replacing dentition were presum- 
ably present at the gnathostome crown-group node. 

Osteichthyan tooth replacement evolved through the introduction 
of a basal resorption-shedding process into this system; if Andreolepis 
represents the primitive osteichthyan condition, it follows that replace- 
ment teeth were originally produced extraosseously in association 
with each tooth position (Extended Data Fig. 7). The acanthodian- 
chondrichthyan type of tooth replacement, by contrast, evolved 
through substitution of the static dermal jaw bones with transversely 
arranged tooth whorls!*37~“° (Extended Data Fig. 7). The occurrence 
of whorl-like sets of oropharyngeal denticles in some fossil jawless 
vertebrates'**! suggests that this involved co-option of an existing 
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patterning mechanism. In the phylogenetically deepest acanthodians, 
whorls are restricted to the jaw symphysis*; the system later extended 
to the entire jaws*°*?. Parasymphysial tooth whorls also occur in early 
sarcopterygians”’?? and may reflect similar co-option or possibly 
homology. In whorl-type tooth replacement, all new teeth are produced 
at the lingual margin of the dentition, suggesting the presence of a per- 
manent dental lamina, either continuous or discontinuous“*. Among 
tetrapods, a permanent dental lamina is present in both amphibians 
and amniotes*® and may have evolved shortly after the water-to-land 
transition, in association with the loss of the coronoid dentition”. 

The importance of the first-generation facial odontodes of 
Andreolepis remains to be considered. That the most lingually 
positioned examples functioned as biting ‘teeth is evident. Yet labially- 
ventrally they grade into lower, anteroposteriorly elongated odontodes 
that extend some distance down the facial lamina, possibly all the way 
to the ventral margin. The lack of a sharp boundary suggests that even 
the most lingual first-generation odontodes are modified members 
of the dermal odontode set. Their rigid spatial organization, which 
contrasts with the gap-filling odontodes that overgrow them, can be 
matched in the scale odontodes of Andreolepis’”. 

The first-generation biting odontodes of Andreolepis have no precise 
equivalent in any known crown osteichthyan. Small, conical, apparently 
non-shedding odontodes are present labial to the shedding tooth row 
in Psarolepis' and many primitive actinopterygians*®, but overgrowth 
relationships show that these are added late in ontogeny!. An ambiguous, 
partially tooth-like character is also seen in the positionally equivalent 
lip scales of ischnacanthid acanthodians**, basal members of the chon- 
drichthyan stem group”’~*°. Together, these examples emphasize the 
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importance of early fossil gnathostomes in our understanding of dental 
evolution, not only as windows into the early history of the modern 
dentition but also as representatives of odontode systems outside the 
range of modern forms. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Acquisition and reconstruction of the PPC-SRmCT dataset. A jaw bone of 
Andreolepis hedei, previously freed from the rock with dilute acetic acid, was 
imaged at beamline ID19 of the ESRF, using PPC-SRwCT. A multi-resolution 
approach was used. The whole fragment was scanned at medium resolution (voxel 
size: 5.06 1m), with two high-resolution scans (voxel size: 0.678 and 0.696 1m) 
targeted on regions of interest. 

The medium-resolution scan was performed using a filtered polychromatic 
beam. The distance between the sample and the camera, mounted on the opti- 
cal system, was 400 mm. The camera was a FreLoN 2K14 detector (fast-readout 
low-noise camera*’), mounted on a lenses-based magnification system giving 
an isotropic voxel size of 5.061m. The scintillator was a 200-1m thick LuAG:Ce 
(lutetium aluminium garnet doped with cerium). The experiment was performed 
with a W150 wiggler (11 dipoles, 150mm period) with a gap opened to 87 mm. 
The beam was filtered with 2mm of aluminium. The resulting detected spectrum 
had an average energy of 30.2keV (18-35 keV FWHM). The time of exposure was 
of 0.3s. 1,999 projections were taken over 360°. 

The high-resolution scans were done in two separate experiments. The first scan 
was done with a voxel size of 0.678 |1m (obtained with an objective 10x, NA 0.3, 
coupled with a 2 eyepiece), with the sample set up at a distance of 30mm from 
the optics. The experiment was performed with a monochromatic beam obtained 
using a single-bounce 2.5-nm period W/B4C multilayer monochromator with a 
fixed energy of 30 keV. The gap of the undulator of the insertion device (U32U) 
was set to 12.38mm. The optics, associated to a europium-doped gadolinium 
gallium garnet crystal of 10mm thickness (GGG:Eu10) scintillator, were coupled 
to a FreLoN 2K14 detector*”. During the scan, 2,000 projections were taken over 
180°, with a time of exposure of 0.3 s. 


The second high-resolution scan was done with a voxel size of 0.696 .m 
(obtained with an objective 10x, NA 0.3, coupled with a 2x eyepiece, a GGG10 
scintillator and a FreLoN 2k14 detector). The sample was set up at a distance 
of 15mm from the optics. The gap of the undulator U13 was set to 20mm and 
provided a pink beam (direct beam with a single main narrow harmonic) at an 
energy of 26.5 keV. The time of exposure was of 0.3s. A total of 2,499 projections 
were taken over 360°. 

All scanning data were reconstructed using a classical filtered back-projection 
algorithm (PyHST software, ESRF) adapted to local tomography“*. This was done 
in edge-detection mode or with a modified version”? of a single-distance phase 
retrieval approach”, based on an assumption of chemical homogeneity. Artefacts 
(for example, rings or movements) were corrected on reconstructed slices. The 
stacks of 2,048 TIFF images (Supplementary Videos 1, 2) were modelled in 3D 
using VG Studio MAX 2.2 (Volume Graphics) software. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Vasculature of the jaw bone. a, A block organization between the original bone and the part added by appositional 
model from an oblique posteromedial view showing the internal face of growth. Colours as in Fig. la. b, overview of LOG87- 301DF showing 
the jaw bone (rendered semi-transparent), the vasculature and a single location of a. Scale bars, 0.1 mm (a) and 1 mm (b). 


shedding tooth on the lingual margin. Note the abrupt change in vascular 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Odontodes and growth increments in section. 


a, A virtual section from the second high-resolution dataset (turquoise 
in Figs 1b, 2c, 3c), showing a transverse section through tooth-bearing 
region. On the left, 1 indicates a buried first-generation facial odontode 


with a characteristic smooth-sided pulp cavity and purely tubular dentine. 


On the right, 2 indicates a shedding tooth with basal resorption cup and 


cell spaces 
enclosed in dentine 


basal 
resorption 


appositional cup 


growth increments 
of bony base 


shedding 
teeth 


pulp cavities 
‘warty’ with 
partly enclosed 
cell spaces 


partly cellular dentine. b, c, Two tooth files of first-generation odontodes 
and shedding teeth (see also Fig. 2a); c shows the morphology of the pulp 
cavities. Note the marked difference in surface texture: facial odontodes 
have smooth pulp cavities, but in shedding teeth the pulp cavities appear 
‘warty’ because of numerous attached cell lacunae. Scale bars, 0.1 mm. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Breakage and resorption of odontodes. 

a, b, Virtual sections from the first high-resolution scan dataset (mauve 
in Figs 1b, 2c, 3c), illustrating examples of odontode damage by in vivo 
breakage (buried by later overgrowth) and resorption. c, A block model 
of the same region, with bone rendered transparent, terminating at a slice 
plane corresponding to virtual section in a and b. The ventral aspect is on 
the left in these images; the lateral surface of the bone is dorsal. Panel a is 
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shown without labelling or highlighted model surfaces, to facilitate reader 
evaluation of the data quality. In b, modelled surfaces are shown, using 

the same colour code as Fig. 1a. Resorption can be distinguished from 
breakage because the characteristically curved resorption bays cut through 
both the odontode and the surrounding bony tissue that embeds it. Note 
that the facial odontodes all lack basal resorption cups. Scale bar, 0.1 mm. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Odontodes on the ventral part of the facial basal plate, four generations of odontode pulp cavities and the exposed 
lamina. a, An overview of LOG87- 301DF showing location of detail surface of odontocomplexes. Colours of internal structures are as in Fig. la. 
images in b. b, Series of histological models, moving from deeper on the Scale bars, 1mm (a), 0.1 mm (b). 


left to more superficial on the right. Shown are the vascular supply of the 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Morphology of an empty tooth socket. 

a, Area of shedding dentition in dorsal view (see also Fig. 3a). The red box 
indicates the area shown in b and ¢, the black box indicates area shown in 
dand e. b, Empty tooth socket (see also Fig. 3a) and two adjacent teeth 

in oblique anteromesial view, socket indicated in dark blue. c, The 

same region, rendered to show only pulp cavities and radial vessels. 
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d, e, Stereo pairs in dorsal (d) and oblique anteromesiodorsal (e) views. 
Note the distinct raised lip of the empty tooth socket. This socket 
contains no dentine remnants and is an exposed example of the structures 
elsewhere described as basal resorption cups (Fig. 3e, f and Extended Data 
Fig. 2a). Scale bars, 0.1 mm. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Growth model. a-f, Block models of the dorsal part of the bone in oblique dorsolateral view, lingual margin to the right, 
showing reconstructed ontogeny of the dentition and dermal ornament. Images are slightly schematized, vascular canals not shown. Scale bar, 0.1 mm. 
Colours as in Fig. la. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The evolution of tooth replacement. 
Simplified gnathostome phylogeny, based on recent publications 
showing diagrammatic cross-sections of lower jaws. The labial aspect is 
to the left and the lingual to the right in each diagram. Crosses denote 
fossil taxa. Sites of tooth development (pink) are known in extant taxa 
and inferred for fossil taxa. A permanent dental lamina can be either 
continuous along the length of the jaw, or discontinuous and associated 
to an individual tooth position. Other sites of tooth development 
include transient dental laminae and direct development from the oral 
epithelium’ '’. The placoderm is based on a primitive arthrodire*’, 
the acanthodian on a tooth-whorl-bearing form such as Ptomacanthus 
The actinopterygian and tetrapod examples represent common modes 
of tooth replacement in the respective groups. Both clades also contain 
different styles of tooth replacement, including intraosseous dental 
laminae*®*"!!, Note that acanthodian-like parasymphysial tooth whorls 
occur in some fossil osteichthyans*>**; if these are homologous with 
those of chondrichthyans (a matter of current debate), then tooth removal 
by rotation would map to node G. Node O denotes the osteichthyan crown 
group node, node G the gnathostome crown group node. 
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Evolution of Osteocrin as an activity- 
regulated factor in the primate brain 
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Sensory stimuli drive the maturation and function of the mammalian nervous system in part through the activation of 
gene expression networks that regulate synapse development and plasticity. These networks have primarily been studied 
in mice, and it is not known whether there are species- or clade-specific activity -regulated genes that control features of 
brain development and function. Here we use transcriptional profiling of human fetal brain cultures to identify an activity- 
dependent secreted factor, Osteocrin (OSTN), that is induced by membrane depolarization of human but not mouse 
neurons. We find that OSTN has been repurposed in primates through the evolutionary acquisition of DNA regulatory 
elements that bind the activity- regulated transcription factor MEF2. In addition, we demonstrate that OSTN is expressed 
in primate neocortex and restricts activity- dependent dendritic growth in human neurons. These findings suggest that, 
in response to sensory input, OSTN regulates features of neuronal structure and function that are unique to primates. 


The complexity of primate cognition and behaviour is thought to be the 
culmination of clade- and species-specific aspects of brain ontogenesis. 
In anthropoid primates, especially humans, this process results in 
a hugely expanded cerebral cortex, an increase in morphological 
and cellular diversity, a vast increase in the complexity of neuronal 
connectivity, and a prolonged period of experience-driven circuit 
development’. An unresolved question is how distant mammals, such 
as mice and humans, can have nearly the same number of genes when 
the human brain is so vastly more complex in form and function than 
the mouse brain. Recent studies have begun to address this question 
by elucidating the underlying genetic and molecular mechanisms that 
contribute to primate brain development, focusing on features of neural 
stem and progenitor cell biology in primates and in mice*>. However, 
there has been limited progress in identifying the specific genes that 
underlie the complexity of neuronal connectivity in primates® or the 
genes that regulate primate-specific aspects of experience-dependent 
brain development. In this study, we used RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) 
to characterize the activity-regulated transcriptome in human fetal brain 
neurons and thereby to determine whether features of this signalling 
network have evolved specifically in humans or primates in general 
and might control aspects of experience-dependent brain development. 
We report that the non-neuronal mouse gene Ostn has been repurposed 
via evolutionary changes that give rise to a new enhancer sequence, 
which in response to sensory experience drives OSTN expression in 
the primate brain and may restrict dendritic growth in the developing 
cortex. 


Activity -regulated neuronal transcriptome 

We established a dissociated culture system for primary human fetal 
brain cultures (hFBCs) (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Although these cultures 
exhibit significant cellular heterogeneity (Extended Data Fig. 1b, c), 
cultures obtained from independent brain samples nevertheless 


have reproducible gene expression profiles (Extended Data Fig. 1f) that 
cluster more closely with those of brain tissue than of other human 
tissues (Extended Data Fig. 1g). By gene expression analysis (Extended 
Data Fig. 2a-f) and immunostaining for cortical markers (Extended 
Data Fig. 1d, e), we confirmed that hFBCs are enriched for cortical 
neuronal subtypes. 

We induced voltage-dependent calcium influx into hFBCs by exposing 
the cultures to elevated levels of potassium chloride (55 mM KCl) to 
trigger synchronous membrane depolarization, which mimics the 
cellular response to neuronal activity. This method has been shown 
to reliably induce a pattern of activity-dependent gene transcription 
in cultured rodent neurons”* that is highly similar to the pattern of 
gene induction that occurs in the intact brain in response to a wide 
variety of physiological stimuli’. Activity-induced transcriptional 
responses in hFBCs at the two chosen time points are consistent with 
the well-established biphasic transcriptional program observed in 
rodent neurons’. Early-response genes (ERGs) encoding transcrip- 
tional regulators, including the well-characterized immediate-early 
genes NPAS4, FOS, JUNB, NR4A1, NR4A3, and FOSB (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a, c), were induced within 1h of depolarization, and a larger set 
of late-response genes (LRGs) was then induced within 6h of mem- 
brane depolarization (Extended Data Fig. 3b). The LRGs preferentially 
encode secreted, cytoplasmic, and transmembrane factors (Extended 
Data Fig. 3d), including previously reported activity-regulated loci® 
such as BDNF, ADCYAP1, PCSKI1 and GPR22 (Supplementary 
Table 1). 

Although we found that the activity-dependent transcriptomes 
of rodent and human cultures shared many common induced genes 
(Supplementary Tables 2-4), we identified a group of genes that were 
selectively induced in response to membrane depolarization in hFBCs. 
These included the secreted protein-encoding gene OSTN, and two 
primate-specific genes: ZNF331, a kruppel-associated box zinc-finger 
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protein, and the long non-coding RNA LINC00473 (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a, b). The mouse Ostn gene (also known as Musclin) encodes a 
small (12-kD) secreted protein that is expressed selectively in mouse 
skeletal muscle and bone, but not in the mouse brain!*!”. To investi- 
gate the functional significance of differences in activity-dependent 
gene expression between mice and humans, we focused our efforts on 
OSTN, as it was the most highly induced gene in our transcriptome 
analysis. 


OSTN is expressed in the human cortex 

RNA-seq (Fig. la) and quantitative PCR with reverse transcription 
(RT-PCR) analysis confirmed that OSTN mRNA was significantly 
induced (>100-fold) in human fetal brain cultures in a manner that is 
dependent on calcium influx through L-type voltage-sensitive calcium 
channels (Fig. 1b); however, Ostn mRNA was not expressed or induced 
in mouse or rat neurons (Fig. la, b and Extended Data Fig. 4). OSTN 
mRNA was also induced upon exposure of hFBCs to the glutamate 
receptor agonist N-methyl-p-aspartate (NMDA) (Fig. 1b). The induc- 
tion of OSTN mRNA is not a singular feature of hFBCs, inasmuch as 
OSTN mRNA was also induced upon membrane depolarization in two 
other human neuronal culture systems (Fig. 1b) derived from human 
induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSCs) (Extended Data Fig. 5). We next 
used fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH) analysis to identify the 
neuronal subtypes that expressed OSTN mRNA. This analysis revealed 
that OSTN mRNA induction in hFBCs occurred selectively in a subset 
(SATB2*, RORB*, BCL11B™ (also known as CTIP2)) of glutamatergic 
excitatory neurons (MAP2”, SLC17A7* (also known as VGLUT1), 
GAD17) (Fig. lc-n). 

These culture-based findings are corroborated by data from the 
available Human Brain Transcriptome (HBT) database? and the 
BrainSpan Project (http://www.brainspan.org/). Analysis of these 
data revealed that OSTN mRNA is enriched across human neocor- 
tical regions, but appears not to be expressed at appreciable levels in 
other compartments of the neocortical wall or in brain regions such 
as the hippocampus, striatum, mediodorsal nucleus of the thalamus 
and cerebellum (Fig. lo and Extended Data Fig. 6). OSTN expression 
increases during the course of fetal development and peaks around the 
late-mid fetal stage, concurrent with the onset of synaptogenesis in the 
cortical plate'*. To confirm these findings, we performed FISH analy- 
sis of OSTN expression in tissue sections from a human neocortex at 
postconception week (pcw) 16 and found that OSTN was specifically 
enriched in the cortical plate of developing neocortex (Fig. 1p, q and 
Extended Data Fig. 6h). We also compared OSTN to BDNF, a well 
characterized activity-regulated secreted factor in rodent and human 
brains’, and found that while BDNF was expressed in multiple human 
brain regions, OSTN expression was restricted to the neocortex, and, to 
a lesser extent, the amygdala (Extended Data Fig. 6a-f). Furthermore, 
OSTN expression was particularly enriched in regions of temporal and 
occipital cortex, and to a lesser extent in parietal and frontal cortical 
regions (Extended Data Fig. 6g). Together, these observations indicate 
that OSTN is an activity-regulated gene that is expressed in a subset of 
neocortical excitatory neurons in the prenatal and postnatal human 
brain. 


OSTN has been repurposed in primates 

To determine when and how OSTN was repurposed during evolution, 
so that instead of being narrowly expressed in bone and muscle it is 
also transcribed in the human brain in response to neuronal activity, 
we sought to characterize the regulatory elements within the OSTN 
gene locus that mediate activity-dependent OSTN expression in human 
excitatory neocortical neurons. The identification of these regulatory 
elements has the potential to reveal which species, in addition to 
humans, express OSTN in response to neuronal activity. This should 
facilitate elucidation of the genetic mechanisms that regulate OSTN 
transcription, and serve as a first step for establishing the function of 
OSTN in the human brain. 
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Figure 1 | OSTN is an activity-regulated factor in human neocortex. 
a, OSTN expression in response to membrane depolarization as measured 
by RNA-seq in hFBCs (n= 5), rat (1 =3) and mouse (n= 4) cortical 
neuronal cultures. Data shown as mean +s.e.m. b, Quantitative RT-PCR 
for OSTN induction in mouse cortical cultures (Ms, n= 2), hFBCs 
(Hum), iCell neurons*®* (Hum. iPS#1, n = 3), and in vitro differentiated 
cortical neurons (Hum. iPS#2, n= 2) after treatment relative to untreated. 
KC] depolarization (KCI, n = 4), glutamate receptor agonist (NMDA, 
n= 2), calcium chelator (EGTA, n = 3), L-type calcium channel blocker 
nimodopine (Nimod, n=3), NMDA receptor antagonist (2-amino-5- 
phosphonovalerate; APV, n = 2). OSTN expression normalized to GAPDH. 
n=number of biological replicates. Mean + s.e.m., ***P < 0.001, Student's 
t-test. c-n, FISH of depolarized hFBCs showing co-expression of OSTN 
with MAP2 (pan-neuronal; c, d), VGLUT1 (glutamatergic neurons; e, f), 
SATB2 (cortical layer II-IV; g, h), and RORB (layer IV; i, j). OSTN 
mRNA is excluded from cells positive for GAD1 (inhibitory neurons; k, 1) 
and CTIP2 (cortical layer V; m, n). Nuclei are marked with DAPI (blue). 
Scale bar, 6.5 1m (c-f, i, j) or 51m (g, h, k-n). 0, OSTN expression in 
regions of the developing human brain from HBT database, including 
striatum (STR), amygdala (AMY), neocortex (NCX), hippocampus (HIP), 
mediodorsal nucleus of the thalamus (MD), and cerebellar cortex (CBC). 
p, q, FISH of human fetal brain (pcw16) coronal section showing selective 
expression of OSTN in the cortical plate of temporal cortex in greyscale 
(p), or overlay (q) with DAPI nuclear stain. Scale bar, 390 1m. MZ, 
marginal zone; CP, cortical plate; SP, subplate; IZ, intermediate zone; SVZ, 
subventricular zone; VZ, ventricular zone. 
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In principle, the expression of OSTN in human but not mouse 
neurons could be due to cis-regulatory element changes in the OSTN 
locus during evolution or to species-specific differences in the expres- 
sion of a transcription factor(s) that controls OSTN expression in neu- 
rons, or both. To distinguish between these possibilities, we tested the 
ability of the 2-kb genomic region directly 5’ of the human OSTN and 
mouse Ostn transcriptional start sites to drive luciferase reporter gene 
expression (—2kbhOSTN:Fluc and —2kbmOstn:Fluc, respectively) in 
mouse and human neurons. After transfection of these constructs into 
neurons, we measured the luciferase expression before and after mem- 
brane depolarization. We found that —2kbhOSTN:Fluc was induced 
robustly in response to membrane depolarization in mouse or human 
neurons, whereas the homologous mouse sequence (—2kbmOstn:Fluc) 
did not drive substantial luciferase expression in neurons of either 
species (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). These findings suggest 
that the human specificity of OSTN induction is conferred at least in 
part by the presence of DNA sequences within the human OSTN regu- 
latory region that are not present in the homologous mouse sequence. 
To identify these sequences, we introduced a series of truncations 
(Fig. 2a, green) and deletions (Extended Data Fig. 8, purple) into the 
—2kbhOSTN regulatory region of the luciferase reporter construct and 
assessed their effect on the induction of luciferase expression. This 
analysis identified an 85-bp sequence, located about 600 bp upstream 
of the site of initiation of OSTN mRNA synthesis, that is required 
for efficient activity-dependent induction of the OSTN reporter gene 
(Fig. 2a, d). The 85-bp sequence induces expression regardless of its 
orientation in the reporter construct, suggesting that it is a proximal 
enhancer element (Fig. 2a (teal dashed)). Examination of this sequence 
revealed three putative myocyte enhancer factor 2 (MEF2)-responsive 
elements (MREs), referred to here as MRE1-3, two of which were present 
in human OSTN but not the mouse Ostn gene (Fig. 2d). These differ- 
ences could explain why activity induces OSTN transcription in human 
but not mouse neurons. 

On the basis of the similarity of the MREs in the haman OSTN enhancer 
to the consensus binding site for MEF2 (YTAWWWWTAR)!®!’, 
each of these elements was predicted to bind the MEF2 family of 
four transcription factors, three of which (MEF2A, C, and D) are promi- 
nently expressed in the human cortex! (http://www.brainspan.org/). 
MEF2 family members are activated by membrane depolarization- 
induced calcium influx into neurons, which then triggers activation of 
the calcium-dependent phosphatase calcineurin and the subsequent 
dephosphorylation and activation of MEF2 (refs 7, 18, 19). To deter- 
mine whether MEF2 binding to the 85-bp enhancer region is required 
for the membrane depolarization-dependent induction of reporter 
gene expression, we either introduced inactivating point mutations'® 
(3g mutations) into the three MREs of the 85-bp enhancer (Fig. 2a, 
blue), or exposed neurons to two small-molecule calcineurin inhibitors 
(CsA and FK506; Extended Data Fig. 7c), which inhibit membrane 
depolarization-dependent dephosphorylation and activation of MEF2. 
These experiments demonstrated that activity-dependent induction 
of —2kbhOSTN:Fluc was calcineurin-dependent and required intact 
MRE sequences within the 85-bp enhancer. Furthermore, chroma- 
tin immunoprecipitation sequencing (ChIP-seq) for MEF2 family 
members showed enrichment in human but not mouse neurons at the 
85-bp enhancer region (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 7d), indicating 
that MEF2 binds to the endogenous OSTN locus in human neurons. 
It is noteworthy that an additional site of shared MEF2 binding 
was observed in human and mouse neurons upstream of the 85-bp 
enhancer; in mouse neurons, this site lacks epigenomic marks associ- 
ated with active chromatin (for example, no enrichment of H3K27ac 
in Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 7e) and thus is likely to represent 
a transcriptionally inert site of MEF2 binding in mice. Our findings 
suggest that evolution of the tandem MEF2-binding sites within the 
human 85-bp enhancer element probably explains, at least in part, why 
OSTN is induced in response to neuronal activity in human but not 
mouse neurons. 
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Figure 2 | Primate-specific enhancer regulation by MEF2 drives 
neuronal activity-dependent induction of OSTN. a, The 2-kb human 
genomic region upstream of OSTN (—2kbhOSTN, black), but not the 
homologous mouse sequence (—2kbmOstn, grey), drives the expression 
of a luciferase reporter gene in response to membrane depolarization 
(55mM KC]) in mouse cortical cultures. Truncations (green) of 
—2kbhOSTN identify an 85-bp region that is critical for luciferase 
induction. Reversal of the 85-bp sequence orientation does not affect gene 
induction (teal dashed), unlike point mutations that disrupt MEF2 binding 
(3g mutations, blue). b, Luciferase assays with —2kbhOSTN, mutating 

the individual MREs or the entire 85-bp enhancer to the corresponding 
mouse sequence (gold). See Extended Data Fig. 8b. One-way ANOVA 
degrees of freedom = (33, 266), P< 1.0 x 10-18, Holm-Sidak overall error 
rate of 0.05, ***P < 1.22 x 10-5. c, Quantitative RT-PCR for endogenous 
OSTN and NPAS4 gene induction in days in vitro (DIV) 21 hFBCs 
following 6h of KCI depolarization. Addition of calcineurin inhibitors 
(CsA and FK506, n= 4) or siRNAs targeting MEF2C (MEF2 siRNA, 
n=4) specifically affected OSTN induction. n = number of biological 
replicates. Mean + s.e.m., Student's t-test **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, NS, 
not significant. d, Sequence conservation map of the 85-bp enhancer 
element. Conserved bases are grey, non-conserved bases are black, gaps 

in alignment are dashed, and sequence changes predicted to disrupt 
MEF? binding are red. e, ChIP-seq using a pan-MEF2 antibody (purple), 
a MEF2C-specific antibody (fuschia), and an H3K27ac antibody (green) 
indicating active chromatin from hFBCs (left) and mouse cortical cultures 
(right) shows enrichment for MEF2 binding at the primate-specific 85-bp 
enhancer region (blue highlight) in hFBCs but not in mouse neurons. 


The identification of regulatory sequences within the human OSTN 
gene that confer the response to neuronal activity allowed us to investi- 
gate the evolutionary origin of activity-dependent OSTN expression in 
the brains of other mammals (for example, macaque, marmoset, mouse, 
rabbit and cat). We interrogated available genome sequences for the 
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presence of the identified MRE sites within the regulatory region of the 
OSTN gene. This analysis revealed that the combined MRE1/2 motifs 
are conserved specifically in anthropoid primates but are not present 
in prosimian primates, rodents or a variety of other species examined 
(Fig. 2d). Moreover, replacing these two MREs, or the entire 85-bp 
enhancer element of the human OSTN sequence, with the correspond- 
ing mouse sequences, disrupted depolarization-induced —2kbhOSTN 
reporter gene expression in neurons (Fig. 2b (gold)). Finally, the 
activity-dependent increase in endogenous OSTN transcript in human 
neurons was specifically impaired by calcineurin inhibitors (CsA and 
FK506) or a small inhibitory RNA (siRNA) against MEF2C (per cent 
knockdown, 48.96 + 5.7), the most abundant MEF2 family member 
in the human neocortex (Fig. 2c). Together, these findings indicate 
that the repurposing of OSTN as a neuronal activity-responsive gene 
occurred during the evolution of the anthropoid primates through 
subtle sequence changes (around 5-10 nucleotides) within a highly 
conserved region of the OSTN gene, and that these changes led to the 
emergence of a new activity-regulated enhancer element with func- 
tional MEF? sites. 


OSTN is regulated by activity in vivo 

The finding that the 85-bp OSTN enhancer (including the MREs) is 
conserved in primates provided us with the opportunity to test whether 
the induction of OSTN that we observe in cultured neurons in response 
to membrane depolarization occurs in the intact brain in response to 
sensory stimuli. If so, it should be possible to use FISH to identify 
the specific neurons in the cortex that express activity-dependent 
OSTN mRNA in order to gain insight into the function of OSTN in the 
brain. Towards this end, we used a monocular inactivation assay in the 
Old World Macaque monkey (Macaca mulatta), an established model 
for studying activity-dependent cortical plasticity and gene expression 
in the primary visual cortex”®”'. Vision is the dominant sensory moda- 
lity in primates, and during evolution the size and complexity of the 
visual cortex in primates have expanded more than those of any other 
species in the mammalian lineage”. In primates, under normal con- 
ditions, inputs from the left and right eyes remain segregated through 
the lateral geniculate nucleus (LGN) of the thalamus and innervate the 
geniculorecipient layers of the primary visual cortex (area 17 or V1). In 
V1, the two eyes’ inputs form alternating stripes termed ocular dom- 
inance columns (ODCs)”? (Fig. 3a). Monocular inactivation in adult 
monkeys results in a characteristic pattern of alternating active and 
inactive ODCs that can be used to assess sensory activity-dependent 
gene expression when labeled by FISH*!. To test whether OSTN 
expression in the macaque brain is induced by visual experience, we 
blocked retinal activity in one eye of adult rhesus macaques using 
tetrodoxin injection and one day later removed, froze and sectioned 
the occipital cortex. FISH analysis in sections of V1 revealed that, after 
monocular inactivation, OCC1 (also known as FSTL1), a known activity- 
dependent gene in macaque V1 (ref. 24), was expressed in an alter- 
nating pattern of greater and lesser gene expression (Fig. 3b). Thus, 
OCC1 serves as a marker of ODCs receiving input from the active eye. 
OSTN mRNA was found to be expressed at a higher level in active than 
in inactive ODCs, indicating that OSTN mRNA expression in the pri- 
mate brain is induced by sensory experience (Fig. 3b, cand Extended 
Data Fig. 9a—c). Nuclear staining and FISH with probes that hybridize 
to mRNAs that are specifically expressed in glutamatergic neurons 
(VGLUT1") (Extended Data Fig. 9e) or cortical layer IV (RORB*) 
neurons (Extended Data Fig. 9f) revealed that OSTN expression was 
almost exclusively restricted to excitatory neurons in cortical layer 
IVC, the neurons that receive direct input from the LGN’. In addition, 
OSTN was coexpressed with MEF2C and MEF24A in layer IVC neurons 
(Extended Data Fig. 9g, h), consistent with the finding that in pri- 
mates the activity-dependent induction of OSTN is mediated by MEF2 
activation. Together, these observations suggest that activity- and 
MEF2-dependent regulation of OSTN expression has evolved in the 
primate brain to regulate excitatory neuron function specifically in the 
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Figure 3 | OSTN expression is induced by sensory experience in the 
primate cortex. a, Schematic diagram of macaque visual pathway and 
monocular inactivation assay. For simplicity, only one hemisphere is 
depicted. b, High magnification FISH images of monocularly inactivated 
layer IVC neurons for OSTN, OCC1, and MEF2C transcripts. Scale 

bar, 188 1m. c, FISH image of OSTN from a radial section of monocularly 
inactivated macaque primary visual cortex. Scale bar, 1,000 1m. Cortical 
layers I-VI and white matter (WM) are labelled, and active ocular 
dominance columns are indicated with arrows. 


input layers of the larger and more complex neocortex of primates. In 
line with this idea, we found that OSTN expression was also enriched 
in layer IV of the macaque multimodal parietal cortex (Extended Data 
Fig. 9d). While OSTN expression is regulated by the activity of afferent 
inputs in the adult, it may also be driven by spontaneous activity dur- 
ing the early stages of cortical development”*”® before the majority of 
synaptic inputs are established. 


OSTN regulates dendritic growth 

To investigate the function of OSTN in the primate brain, we adapted 
a chronic activity culture paradigm”’ (CAP) in which neurons were 
maintained under mildly depolarizing conditions (20 mM KCl) to 
mimic neuronal activity, drive OSTN transcription and secretion 
(Extended Data Fig. 10a, b), and elicit activity-driven changes in 
neuronal morphology and function. Under these culture conditions, 
OSTN induction was suppressed by the addition of either of two 
different OSTN-specific siRNAs (84% and 94% knockdown; Extended 
Data Fig. 10b) or enhanced by overexpression of OSTN, and the effect 
on dendritic growth was assessed. Introduction of a GFP-based reporter 
driven by the —2kbhOSTN regulatory region (—2kbhOSTN:GFP) 
allowed us to visualize OSTN-expressing cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 10c, d). Following OSTN knockdown (loss-of-function, LOF) 
or overexpression (gain-of-function, GOF), cultures were grown for 
three days to allow the accumulation of GFP and OSTN and then 
immunostained for GFP and MAP2 to visualize the somata and 
dendritic arbors of OSTN-expressing cells. Sholl analyses revealed that 
reductions in OSTN substantially increased dendritic branch number 
and complexity, whereas increasing OSTN levels led to marked 
inhibition of dendritic branching (Fig. 4a—d). These findings suggest 
that OSTN functions to restrict dendritic growth in response to 
membrane depolarization. Notably, neuronal soma size was also 
increased when OSTN expression was reduced, suggesting that OSTN 
may restrict neuronal growth overall (Fig. 4e). Furthermore, immuno- 
staining for endogenous OSTN protein in hFBCs indicated that OSTN 
was localized to the soma and primary dendrites of neurons, consistent 
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Figure 4 | OSTN regulates activity-dependent dendritic growth. 

a-c, Representative GFP tracings of individual hFBC neurons transfected 
with —2kbhOSTN:GFP and treated with scrambled siRNA (Control, a) 

or OSTN siRNA#1 (OSTN-LOE, b), or co-transfected with an OSTN 
overexpression construct (OSTN-GOE, c) in the presence of CAP for 

3 days. Scale bar, 30,1m. d, Sholl analysis plot showing numbers of 
dendritic intersections as a function of distance from soma for scrambled 
siRNA (Control-LOE, in 5 biological replicates, 184 neurons analysed 

(5; 184)), OSTN siRNA#1 (OSTN-LOF#1 (5; 166)), OSTN siRNA#2 
(OSTN-LOF#2 (3; 104)), empty vector transfected (Control-GOF (4; 99)), 
and OSTN overexpression construct transfected (OSTN-GOF (4; 112)). 
e, Summary of average soma sizes. Mean + s.e.m., ***P < 0.001; 

**P < 0.01; *P < 0.05, NS, not significant; Student's t-test. 


with the proposed role of OSTN in dendritic growth and arborization 
(Extended Data Fig. 10e-g). 


Conclusions 

In this study, we have identified an example of the evolutionary repur- 
posing of a secreted factor via genetic changes that give rise to a new 
primate-specific enhancer sequence that binds MEF2. MEF2 has been 
implicated in human cognition because MEF2C mutations resulting 
in haploinsufficiency represent a relatively common cause of intel- 
lectual disability in humans*®”?. In addition, MEF2A- and MEF2C- 
binding sites are enriched in genes associated with idiopathic autism 
spectrum disorder (ASD), supporting the idea that dysregulation of 
activity-dependent transcription plays a role in the pathogenesis of 
ASD*°. One intriguing possibility is that OSTN is a critical target 
of MEF2 whose function is disrupted in MEF2-dependent brain 
disorders. 

Our findings indicate that MEF2, by regulating OSTN expression, 
restricts the dendritic growth of layer IVC neurons and thus may play 
an important role in the organization of dense primate neocortical 
networks*!-33, However, the potential contribution of OSTN function 
to primate cognitive processing and what drove OSTN repurposing 
specifically in primates during evolution are still unknown. Notably, 
evolution of the proximal enhancer required for efficient induction 
of OSTN by neuronal activity occurred selectively in anthropoid 
primates (monkeys, apes and humans), which are characterized 
by diurnal lifestyles, large neocortical volumes and complex socio- 
cognitive skills. 

As neuronal activity has been shown to trigger distinct transcrip- 
tional responses in different neuronal subtypes*, it seems likely that, 
in addition to OSTN, other primate-specific neuronal factors remain 
to be discovered. In this study, we have begun to uncover evolved 
primate-specific gene regulatory changes that alter intrinsic cellular 
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mechanisms associated with activity-driven plasticity in the neocortex. 
Investigation of additional neural factors and their regulatory elements 
may provide further insights into important aspects of human brain 
development, function and disease. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized and the investigators were blinded to sample identity during 
imaging and quantification for Sholl analysis. 

Human neuronal cultures. Initial research performed on samples of human origin 
was conducted with the approval of the Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center 
Committee on Clinical Investigations (IRB#2001P000527). Fetal brain tissue was 
received after release from clinical pathology, with a maximum post-mortem interval 
of 4h. Cases with known pathology were excluded. Tissue was transported in 
HBSS medium (Life Technologies, Carlsbad, CA) on ice to the laboratory for 
processing. For the initial fetal brain culture (hFBC) experiments, obtained fetal 
tissue was dissected and trypsinized. The resulting cell suspensions were gradient 
purified to remove cell debris using OptiPrep (Sigma; St. Louis, MO) density gra- 
dients, adapting the published protocol*®. Subsequent studies used primary human 
neuronal cells purchased from ScienCell (Carlsbad, CA). 

KCI depolarization of neurons. For acute KC] depolarization of neurons, neuronal 
cultures were first silenced overnight in culture medium with 11M tetrodotoxin 
(TTX) and 100|1M v-APV (both Tocris). The next day, samples were incubated 
for 0, 1 or 6h in 55mM KCI before collection (3 x KCI solution: 170 mM KCl, 
10mM HEPES, 2mM CaCh, 1mM MgCh, pH 7.4). All cultures were monitored 
during treatment and no adverse effects to cell health were observed. Additionally, 
we did not observe upregulation of the excitotoxicity-induced gene Clcal (data 
not shown). Samples in Fig. 1b were harvested without stimulation as well as 6h 
after KC] (55 mM) depolarization or glutamate receptor agonist (NMDA, 201M) 
treatment. Prior to stimulation, samples were treated with the calcium chelator 
EGTA (5mM), the L-type channel blocker nimodopine (Nimod, 51M), or the 
NMDA antagonist APV (100|1M) as indicated. 

Transcript sequencing and RNA-seq analysis. Previous studies detected robust 
changes in expression of activity-dependent genes within KC] membrane- 
depolarized neuronal cultures using three or fewer biological replicates”*. For 
RNA-seq experiments, hFBCs from 5 different individuals (ScienCell) were grown 
according to the supplier's instructions. At DIV15, neurons were silenced overnight 
and then KCl depolarized (see above) for 0, 1 or 6h before collection. Total RNA was 
isolated from cultures using Trizol (Invitrogen). After DNase treatment and rRNA 
depletion, strand-specific and paired-end cDNA libraries were generated using 
the PE RNA-seq library kit (IJumina). Ribosomal RNA depletion was performed 
using the RiboMinus Eukaryote Kit for RNA-seq (ThermoFisher) and verified 
using a Bioanalyzer RNA Nano kit (Agilent). Fragment ends were sequenced to 
produce strand-specific paired-end reads of at least 76 base pairs (bp) in length. 
RNA-seq was performed using HiSeq 2000 at the Broad Institute and BGI. For each 
sample at each stimulation time point, both sets of single-end reads were separately 
aligned to the human genome (hg19 assembly) using the Burrows- Wheeler Aligner 
(BWA) program, allowing for up to five mismatches. In addition to the usual 
24 chromosomal targets, a set of ~7 million short splice-junction sequences 
(see below) were also provided as targets and incorporated into the BWA index. 
Each sequenced library comprised 47-240 million reads, of which 55-95% were 
mappable. Of those reads that did map at all, typically ~90% were aligned uniquely. 
We found that for our purposes (expression levels and UCSC Genome Browser 
tracks) full RNA fragment reconstruction was not necessary, so going forward 
our data sets comprised just the uniquely mapped single-end reads from ‘end #1 

The splice-junction target sequences were based on the NCBI RefSeq data- 
base for human 37.1 (hg19). For each annotated transcript, we noted all subsets 
of two or more exons, not necessarily adjacent, that could be spliced together 
to produce a sequence at least as long as the read length (76 bp). Each of these 
sequences was then trimmed to the maximum number of bases such that a 
read mapping to the sequence would have to cross only these ordered exons’ 
splice junction(s). This procedure produced a library of all unique sets of exons 
whose intragenic splice junctions could possibly be covered by a read of the 
given length, based on the RefSeq annotation of exonic loci. Aligned reads thus 
had the opportunity to align either to genomic (chromosomal) sequences or to 
exon-junction-crossing sequences found only in mature mRNA. Multiple reads 
whose 5/ ends were assigned to the same locus on the same strand were not 
flattened to a single count. 

An in-house software tool, MAPtoFeatures*’, was used to quantify expres- 
sion levels for individual genes as follows. A database of genic features (coding 
sequences (CDSs) and untranslated regions) was constructed from all 29,149 tran- 
scripts annotated in RefSeq (human 37.1, 12 March 2009). Merged genes were con- 
structed by combining all exons in all transcripts assigned to each distinct gene; the 
resulting segments defined the gene’s exonic coordinates used here (with the gaps 
between them defining introns). Genes with zero CDS exons were labelled ‘non- 
coding’. These 20,066 genes were supplemented with 1,723 additional noncoding 
genes specified by the loci of all ribosomal RNA genes obtained from RepeatMasker 


(where the options Variations and Repeats, rmsk.repFamily = “rRNA’ yielded 391 
LSU-rRNA_Hsa; 71 SSU-rRNA_Hsa; 1,261 5S). The purpose of this step was to 
filter out reads stemming from transcription of repeats and rRNA genes, which 
tend to get populated to inconsistent degrees from sample to sample depending 
on the variable quality of rRNA depletion. 

Reads that aligned uniquely were then queried for their intersection with the 
exonic ranges of any of the above 21,789 genes, including exon-exon splice junc- 
tions. The total number of read bases that overlapped an exonic range in the sense 
direction was divided by the range’s length to give an average exonic read den- 
sity (that is, coverage). All reads were assigned to genes or to intergenic regions. 
However, only those reads not assigned to noncoding genes counted towards the 
total normalization count N, which ultimately afforded a more stable compa- 
rison of expression levels between samples than simply using the total number 
of reads. All read densities were normalized to a reference total of 10 million 
reads and a reference read length of 35 bp through multiplication by the factor 
(107/N) x (35 bp/76 bp). Division of these normalized densities by 0.35 yielded 
expression levels in alternative units of reads per kilobase of transcript per million 
mapped reads (RPKM). 

Differential expression analyses aimed to produce fold change ratios (between 
0 and 1h or 0 and 6h time points) and their statistical significance for every 
expressed gene. For this purpose read counts were preferable to read densities for 
two reasons: sample-independent parameters such as a gene’ exonic length cancel 
out of such ratios, and a null model of low read counts would in any case require 
discrete data. Whole-read counts were monitored for each sample for reads that 
fell entirely within single exons as well as for those that crossed exon-exon splice- 
junction boundaries captured by the aforementioned splice library, a not insubstan- 
tial fraction (10-30%) of all exonic reads. Relatively few reads (<1-3%) crossed 
exon-intron boundaries; nevertheless, the exonic fraction of such reads was 
counted towards a gene’s total ‘fractional read counts’ (frds), rounded up to the 
nearest integer. Genes were further processed for differential expression between 
Ohand Lh (or 6h) depolarization only if they passed a minimal read counts filter 
and an expression level background filter. All five replicates needed to have a total 
of at least three fractional reads per gene at each time point. Furthermore, the 
geometric mean density over all non-zero density values (up to five replicates) 
needed to be at least 0.20 (RPKM > 0.5714) at either 0h or the later time point. The 
filtered tables of frds (~12,000 genes over 5 samples per time point) was then taken 
as input to the R Bioconductor package edgeR**. This tool was appropriate for 
our samples because it is able to model low counts subject to biological variability 
via negative binomial distributions. Normalization factors were calculated using 
the default TMM method; dispersion was estimated ‘tagwise. In order to control 
the false discovery rate (FDR), P values were adjusted via the usual Benjamini- 
Hochberg (BH) procedure”. 

RNA-seq was performed on cultured mouse and rat cortical cells from E16.5 
C57BL/6 wild-type mice and E17 Long-Evans rats as described”*. Three biological 
replicates of mouse and rat cultured neurons were KCl depolarized (see above) for 
1 or 6hat DIV7. Paired-end reads of length 76 bp were sequenced on an Illumina 
platform and aligned to the mouse genome (GRCm38/mm 10 assembly, Dec. 2011) 
as described above for the human samples. For mouse, the 95,023 transcripts 
annotated in RefSeq and assigned to 33,102 genes inmm10 were supplemented 
with 1,563 additional rRNA genes from RepeatMasker; a library of splice-junction 
target sequences was constructed; and normalized RPKM expression levels were 
assigned to merged genes as described above. Similarly for rat, 58,438 transcripts 
annotated in RefSeq (RGSC 6.0/rn6, July 2014) and assigned to 28,022 genes were 
supplemented with 1,641 rRNA genes from RepeatMasker; a splice library was 
constructed; and normalized RPKM levels were assigned to merged genes. 

The RiboTag-Seq experiments were performed as described***”. Briefly, 
double-heterozygous mice (Cre/+, RiboTag/++) were reared under a standard 
light cycle and then housed in constant darkness for two weeks starting from 
P42; at P56, all mice were either euthanized in the dark (dark-housed condition) 
or light-exposed for 1, 3, or 7.5h before being euthanized. Visual cortices were 
dissected, and immunoprecipitation and purification of ribosome-associated RNA 
was performed as described**. Visual cortices from three individual animals (each 
sample contained both male and female animals) were pooled for each biological 
replicate, and three biological replicates were performed. For all RNA samples 
of sufficient integrity (RIN >8.0), 5-10 ng RNA was SPIA-amplified with the 
Ovation RNA Amplification System V2 (NUGEN). For RNA-seq analyses, 2 mg 
of each amplified cDNA was fragmented to a length of 200-400 bp and used for 
Seq library preparation using the PrepX DNA kit (IntegenX). The completed 
libraries were sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq 2000 instrument following the 
manufacturer’s standard protocols for single-end 50-bp sequencing with single 
index reads, and reads were mapped to the mouse genome (NCBI37/mm9 assem- 
bly, July 2007) using TopHat (v2.0.13) and Bowtie (2.1.0.0). 
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Data transformation and filters. The scatterplots in Extended Data Fig. 3a, b 
show expression levels of data for five samples versus five samples, for either 1h 
or 6h post-KCl-stimulation versus unstimulated (0h). At each time point the 
five data sets were log-transformed and quantile normalized, with only non- 
zero data included. Each point shown in the figures represents a gene with at 
least one non-zero value at each of the two time points; at each time point error 
bars show + 1 s.e. over logio expression levels while their crossing point lies at 
the two-dimensional mean of the gene’s logo values (that is, at the geometric 
mean). 

The log of the ratio of mean values (fold-change) is proportional to the distance 
from the main diagonal. Off-diagonal grey lines mark up or down ratios of 10 and 
100. Genes with the most unusual fold-changes were filtered by magnitude, signi- 
ficance, and comparison to background expression levels. A background threshold 
was chosen at the density value 0.20 (that is, RPKM = 0.20/0.35 = 0.5714 = B). 
Those genes with a mean density exceeding this threshold at either 0h or the later 
time point were submitted to the R package edgeR, as described above, for eval- 
uation of the signficance of their differential expression, including BH-adjusted 
P values to control FDR. Highlighted points have adjusted P consistent with an 
FDR threshold 15% or less and fold changes either > 2.0 or < 0.5. For 1h versus 
Oh, 9 of 17,323 genes shown passed all these filters (all upregulated); for 6h vs. 0h, 
185 of 17,224 did (73 upregulated, 112 downregulated). The highest fold-change 
of 102.9 was ascribed to OSTN at 6h of membrane depolarization; the greatest 
change at 1h was 47.1 for NPAS4. Supplementary Table 1 contains the lists for 
early-response genes (ERGs) and late-response genes (LRGs). We categorized a 
gene as an ERG if the edgeR calculated fold-change (FC) at 1 h was greater than the 
FC at 6h. Ifa gene had a greater FC at 6h, it was categorized as an LRG. Note that 
fold changes inferred from Extended Data Fig. 3a, b, based on mean expression 
levels, may differ slightly from the fold change values cited here, which are taken 
from Supplementary Tables 1 and 4 and are instead based on read counts and their 
normalization as calculated by edgeR. 

The quantile distribution for the five unstimulated samples is plotted in 
Extended Data Fig. 2a against log;-expression level (RPKM units) with a colour 
scale for the heatmaps. 

Spearman correlation heat map and panel of human tissues. Spearman corre- 
lations (rs) in Extended Data Fig. 1f were calculated using gene expression levels 
from our five unstimulated hFBC replicates (H1-H5). Only those 11,711 RefSeq 
genes that were annotated in hg19 as coding genes and that had non-zero expres- 
sion levels in all samples were included in this calculation. The dendogram in 
Extended Data Fig. 1g was based on the hierarchical clustering of the expression 
levels of these five samples plus ten previously sequenced human tissues*” (GEO 
accession number GSE48889), including whole brain, with distance measure 
1-rs. In order to emphasize informative genes for this comparison, a subset of 
~3,000 coding genes was identified that had non-zero expression in at least 5 of 
the 10 tissues and could be loosely classified as expression outliers in any one of the 
10 tissues (Grubbs’s test, a = 0.10, Bonferroni adjusted). The displayed horizontal 
ordering minimizes the total of the distance measures between adjacent samples. 
Brain clusters with H1-H5 while correlations among the remaining tissues are 
unstructured. 

BrainSpan data. Expression levels from the publicly available BrainSpan atlas 
(http://www.brainspan.org/) are derived from RNA-seq for 22,327 genes and 578 
human samples, including 41 individuals, 30 different ages ranging from embry- 
onic to adulthood and 26 specific brain regions. The data shown for OSTN and 
BDNF in Extended Data Fig. 6a-f cover five separate regions: anygdalaloid com- 
plex, AMY; cerebellar cortex, CBC; hippocampus, HIP; mediodorsal nucleus of 
thalamus, MD; and striatum, STR. We further combined the data for 11 cortical 
regions under ‘Neocortex’ (NCX): primary auditory cortex (core), AlC; dor- 
solateral prefrontal cortex, DFC; posteroventral (inferior) parietal cortex, IPC; 
inferolateral temporal cortex, ITC; primary motor cortex, M1C; anterior (rostral) 
cingulate (medial prefrontal) cortex, MFC; orbital frontal cortex, OFC; primary 
somatosensory cortex, S1C; posterior (caudal) superior temporal cortex, STC; 
primary visual cortex (striate cortex), V1C; and ventrolateral prefrontal cortex, 
VEC. OSTN expression data from these neocortical regions were also grouped 
into four anatomical categories and displayed in Extended Data Fig. 6g. For each 
gene, data for all samples at all available time points in each brain region were fit 
via a local polynomal regression (the Loess function in R version 3.0.2) and shown 
as mean Loess curves interpolated across the whole age range. The width of the 
one-standard-error side bands shown in Extended Data Fig. 6a—g were similarly 
calculated via a Loess fit to the standard errors deduced at whatever ages data were 
available in each region for each gene. 

Quantitative PCR. Total RNA was isolated from human and mouse neuronal 
cultures using Trizol. Isolated RNA was treated with Amplification Grade DNasel 
(Invitrogen), and cDNA libraries were synthesized using a High Capacity cDNA 
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Reverse Transcription Kit (Applied Biosystems). The cDNA was the source of 
input for quantitative RT-PCR, using a Step One Plus Real-Time PCR Instrument 
and SYBR Green reagents (Applied Biosystems). The relative expression plot was 
constructed using concentration values that were normalized to corresponding 
GAPDH concentrations. The following primer sets were used for qPCR exper- 
iments: Human OSTN F-5'-CAGGAAAAGTCCTCTCAGTAGATG-3’, 
R-5’/-GCAAGAGTTTTGCTGTCAGGTCA-3’; Mouse Ostn F-5’/-CCATGG 
ATCGGATTGGTAGA-3’, R-5’-GCCATCTCACACAAGTAAGTCG-3’; Human 
NPAS4 F-5’-TGGGTTTACTGATGAGTTGCAT-3’, R-5’-TCCCCTCCAC 
TTCCATCTT-3’; Human GAPDH F-5’-GTCTCCTCTGACTTCAACAGCG-3’, 
R-5/-ACCACCCTGTTGCTGTAGCCAA-3’; Mouse Gapdh F-5'-CATCACT 
GCCACCCAGAAGACTG-3’, R-5’/-ATGCCAGTGAGCTTCCCGTTCAG-3’; 
Human MEF2C F-5'-TCCACCAGGCAGCAAGAATACG-3’, R-5’-GGAGT 
TGCTACGGAAACCACTG-3’; Human BDNF_IV F-5'-GCTGCCTTGATG 
GTTACTTTG-3’, R-5’-AAGGATGGTCATCACTCTTCTCA-3’. 

Fluorescence in situ hybridization. FISH detection of transcripts was performed 
by RNAscope assay (Advanced Cell Diagnostics) per the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions. Target probes were either custom-synthesized or purchased from the avail- 
able probe catalogue. Manufacturer's standard single red chromogenic/fluorescent 
(with the Fast Red fluorescent label) or multiplex fluorescent protocols were used 
for cultured human cells and fresh frozen human and macaque sections. Coverslips 
or sections were mounted with DAPI Fluoromount-G (Southern Biotech) for the 
visualization of nuclei. For negative controls, the probe against the bacterial gene 
dihydrodipicolinate reductase (dapB) was used, and no signal was detected in any 
of the experiments. 

Immunostaining and antibodies. Neuronal cultures grown on glass coverslips 
were fixed with a solution of 4% paraformaldehyde and 4% sucrose in 1x PBS 
pH 7.4 for 8 min at 27°C, blocked for 1h at 4°C with 0.1% (w/v) gelatin and 0.3% 
(v/v) Triton X-100 in 1x PBS pH 7.4 (GDB), and incubated overnight at 4°C 
with the following primary antibodies diluted in GDB: anti-GFP (rabbit, 1:500, 
Life Technologies, A21311), anti-MAP2 (chicken, 1:1,000, Lifespan Biosciences, 
LS-C61805) and anti-MAP2 (chicken, 1:1,000, Abcam AB5392), anti-GFAP 
(rabbit, 1:500, Dako, Z033429-2), anti-SATB2 (mouse, 1:500, Abcam AB51502), 
anti-CTIP2 (rat, 1:300, Abcam, AB18465), anti- TBR1 (rabbit, 1:300, Abcam, 
AB31940). The OSTN antibody (rabbit, 1:500) was raised against a C-terminal 
region of OSTN (NP_937827.1, amino acids 112-127, PKRRFGIPMDRIGRNR), 
then affinity-purified. All secondary antibodies were AlexaFluor-conjugated 
(Life Technologies). Coverslips were mounted with DAPI Fluoromount G 
(SouthernBiotech). 

Imaging and image quantification. In situ and immunofluorescence experiments 
were imaged on either an AxioVision Imager Z1 or an LSM 5 Pascal (Zeiss). The 
individual GFP-positive neurons used for Sholl analyses were selected and imaged 
using an LSM 5 Pascal with a 40x objective in a blinded manner. The neurons were 
traced using an ImageJ (NIH) plugin NeuronJ*', and Sholl analysis was performed 
by a blinded investigator using Sholl tool of Fiji”, quantifying the number of den- 
dritic intersections at 10-\1m intervals from the cell body. 

hFBC transfections, chronic activity paradigm (CAP) and siRNA treatments. 
The —2kbhOSTN:GFP construct was transfected into DIV15 hFBCs using 
Lipofectamine 2000 reagent (Invitrogen) per the manufacturer's instructions. 
For RNA knockdown, we used a pool of four synthetic chemically modified 
ACCELL siRNAs (GE Dharmacon) to target OSTN and MEF2C. The pooled 
siRNAs, including a control pool consisting of scrambled sequences, were added 
to the medium for the last 3 days of culture (DIV27-DIV30, final concentration 
141M) along with 20mM KCI CAP treatment. The following siRNAs were used 
in the experiments: scrambled siRNA pool, UGGUUUACAUGUCGACUAA, 
UGGUUUACAUGUUUUCUGA, UGGUUUACAUGUUUUCCUA, UGGUUUA 
CAUGUUGUGUGA; OSTN siRNA#1 pool, CUGUAGAUCACAAAGGUAA, 
GCUUCUUGAUGAUGAAUUGGUG, GGAUCGGAUUGGUAGAAAC, CCUU 
UGAUUCUGGAGUCAU; OSTN siRNA#2 pool, ACAGCAAUAUGGAAGA, 
GCCUUCUGUAUGGAUU, UCUUUGGCUUCAAUUG, CUCAGGAGUUGAA 
AGA; MEF2C siRNA pool, GGAUUAUGGAUGAACGUAA, CUCUUGUCUAAU 
AUUCGUC, GCACUAGCACUCAUUUAUC, CUGCCUUGUACUAAUGUUU. 
DNA constructs. The 2-kb cis-regulatory regions directly upstream of the 
human OSTN (hg19 chr3:190,914,914-190,917,032) and mouse Ostn (mm10 
chr16:27,305,609-27,307,640) transcription start sites were PCR amplified from 
genomic DNA using primers that incorporated SacI (5’) and Xhol (3’) nuclease 
recognition sequences. Luciferase constructs were cloned using the Firefly 
luciferase reporter plasmid pGL4.11 (Promega), which was linearized using 
SacI-Xhol digestion and then ligated with the mouse or human amplified DNA 
sequences. Further mutagenesis of pGL4.11 —2kbhOSTN was performed using 
gBLOCKS (IDT) and Gibson Assembly Master Mix (New England Biolabs). The 
—2kbhOSTN:GFP reporter construct was generated by cloning —2kbhOSTN 
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into pGL4.10[GFP] using SacI and Xhol restriction sites. pCAG-GFP (Addgene 
#11150) was used as a backbone for cloning the OSTN overexpression con- 
struct. pCAG-GFP was digested with the restriction enzymes EcoRI and PstI, 
while the PCR amplicon corresponding to the ‘full-length OSTN cDNA was 
cloned with EcoRI and Sbfl. The predominant OSTN transcriptional variant 
sequence was determined by RNA-seq and 3/RACE analyses from depolarized 
hFBCs. The full-length OSTN cDNA is 3,219 bp long and consists of 5 exons. 
The first exon corresponds to the 5/UTR, the second exon starts with the initi- 
ation codon ATG (bold) and the last exon corresponds to the 3’UTR. The full- 
length OSTN cDNA sequence is as follows (alternating exons are underlined): 
AGGGCTGAGTTTTGGAGAAACTGCAGAGACAGTACTCTAAAGTTA 
GAATCTCCTGATCTTTCACGAGATGCTGGACTGGAGATTGGCAAGTG 
CACATTTCATCCTGGCTGTGACACTGACACTGTGGAGCTCAGGAAA 
AGTCCTCTCAGTAGATGTAACAACAACAGAGGCCTTTGATTCTGGAGT 
CATAGATGTGCAGTCAACACCCACAGTCAGGGAAGAGAAATCAGCCA 
CTGACCTGACAGCAAAACTCTTGCTTCTTGATGAATTGGTGTCCCTAG 
AAAATGATGTGATTGAGACAAAGAAGAAAAGGAGTTTCTCTGGTTTTG 
GGTCTCCCCTTGACAGACTCTCAGCTGGCTCTGTAGATCACAAAGGTA 
AACAGAGGAAAGTAGTAGATCATCCAAAAAGGCGATTTGGTATCCCC 
ATGGATCGGATTGGTAGAAACCGGCTTTCAAATTCCAGAGGCTAAATG 
CAACTTCCTTGGGTGAAATGTCACAGCAATATGGAAGATGCTTCACTG 
AAGTTATTCACACTTCTTAATGATTAAACTTTTAAGGAACTGACCTTCT 
GCAAATCCTTTCCAAAGCTTGAACTTCAGTCCATCACATTACAGCATTG 
TTACAGCTTCAATTAAATTGTGTAAATCATTTTGATGCACGTACATTT 
TAA AATTATATATTTTAATTATTCAAGAATGGTTAACTTCCCCTTAAA 
CCTTACTTTTAAAAATAATAATTAAATACACAATACAGTGAAATGCCTTC 
TGTATGGATTTACCATGCACATGTTTGTAGTCAAAGAATAATAACAAA 
AGACAGATTTGCTTCTGTAAAATTTAGTTATAATCTGTCCATTATTGGGG 
AATGAGGAAAGGCAATGCTGTGTATTTTCTGTTGAGTACTTTCACTTCC 
CTGTATTCCATTTTTCCAAGAGTCTGATCGGTAATAAT TATGAAATTA 
GGCTTCTCTTTTCATATTCAAGTTTCAGTCATGTTCAGAAAAATAAAA 
CACAGCCCCAATGAGCCTATTGACTTAGAATTAAGAAAGTGAAGGACA 
TTACTCATTTGTCAAACTTAGATATCACTTGTCCCCTAAAAACTTTCCAT 
TTTTCTAAATTCTGACAGTTAAGAGCAGTAGTGTCTCATTAGGAGGGGA 
GTAAGCTCACACAGAGGTAAAAATGAAAGTAGGAGGGAAGTCAAAGAA 
TTACCACCAGAACAGGTTAGGACCAGCTAAGCACACATCATTTTAGCT 
CAGTACACTTCAGCATAGTACAATGTGATCTTTTTGATATCTTGGATTA 
ATCTAAGAAACTGTTTACTGTGTTTCACATATTGGCTTCTTTGGCTTCA 
ATTGTCTTATTATCCTTAGTAAGCCAATTGAAGAGCATAATGATTTTGAG 
AATGATTTCTTAAAAATCATTCAGATTATTTTTGAATGACTTATTAAAAC 
ATAAGTTTTCGTATTGTAGAAAACTCAGTTCTCAGTAATAACTATGATG 
TTACTGTAGCTTGGACACATAGGTCCATTGTGCATTGGATATACTTTGA 
AAACACACAAAAAAAACTTTCTATGGAACAGAGATTCATCATAAGTTA 
CTTAGCAGAAGTTTATAAAGCATCGAAAAACACTTC CTCTGTAAACCC 
TAAAAATCACTGTCTGATACGTGGGAGGAAAAAAGTTTTGTCCAGTAG 
AGCAAAGGCTTATTTCAGCATAAAAAGAGAGTGTTGTGAGTTGTGAGA 
AGGTGTCTTAATTTTAAAGGAAGAGGAGAGAAATGGGCAATTGCTAAT 
CTTAACTAAAAATTAATGGACTTGTATGATCCAAAGAATAAAATAAACT 
CAAAGAAACATAACAAAAATATATTAGAAAAAGAGTTAAACTAAGAAA 
TTGACCTTTATGAAGGACTAATTTTTCAGTTATCCAATGTGCTTTTTAA 
AGATAAAGTTTAAAAGAGGCAAAAAGAGGTGAAAGAAATGAACATGTG 
TACTTAGAATATATATATTGGTTTTGTATGTAACTTCTTAGTTTTTCTGG 
ATATTTTTAAAATTGAAAGTCTTCAAAATTAATTTAGGAAAAATAGTAA 
ATAATTTTTTTTCATTGTAGTAGAGGGCTGTAGCCAAGAGAAGTGAATT 
TTGGGAAATCTAACCAATTCTTTTTTTCATAAACTTGTGTTAGAAAGCT 
AGCAATAGCACATAGGGAAGTATCCTGGAGGACTCAGGAGTTGAAAGA 
ATTATTTAAGAAGTTGTGATATCCTTGTCTGCCTTTCCCCAACCTTGTG 
ATGAACTATAGAAATGTTTCCTATTGCTTAGAAGCTCTTTCTTTCCTTG 
TATGCACATTTGGGTATTTGTAAGCTTCTAATCCAATTGGGTTCTGCTTC 
ATGCTTTGACAAAAGGTATTAAAACCTACTTTAGCCTAAAACTTTCTCAT 
GGTAAATATTGGAAGTTGGATTATGCAAATTGATTTCCTCCATTCTTTA 
TTTTTTAATTCAAAATTAGACTATGACATCCAACTTAATTAAAATAAGAA 
GTCACAATATAGTGATTTATGCTATAGTTTCATGTGTAATGTATTTTCAC 
CTAATATACACACAATTTCCATGAAGGGAAGAAAATGTTTTCTCCACTT 
ATAACTCTATTTTATTTCATATTTTAATTTTTACCACTACTTCATTCAGA 
GTAGAAAATAAGTCAGCAATATACTAAATAATGGGGCTATTCTTTTAAC 
ATAGCAGTAAATTAAGACAGAATTTTTGTTAAGAATATGACAAGTCATC 
TCACTTATTTATCCAATGCATTAGGTATTACTAATCCAACTATATTTCAA 
CTTGAAGGGACTTTTTTGTTTTGTTTCAAAATAATGCATTACTTTTTTC 
TCTTTGCTTCTGTATGAACCTTTATAGAGCAAATGAATATATGTATATGG 
AGTTCTGGGTTCTAGTGTCAATTACATAATCAAATTTCATAAAAGGAT 
GTTAGTTACTGGCTATGTTGTCCTAAAATTTACACACACTAAAAAATGT 


CTGTCAAGTTGTACCTTTAACCTGTTCATAGCTTTAGGGAATTAAGTTT 
CTTAAACCAAATTATGAAAAAATAACTTAATGGAATCTTCTAAAAGGA 
AAAAGTATAAAAAGCTTTCTGAATGATATTACCCCT TATACCTAAAGGC 
TCAAGATGCTTGAATATG GTTCAACTTTTCCAAAGT TAATAAACAAGGG 
ATGATGAAA. Further construct sequences are available upon request. 

hiPSC differentiation to excitatory cortical neurons. Previously characterized 
healthy control hiPSC lines 20b and 18a (ref. 43) were maintained in mTEsR 
medium (StemCell Technolgies) on hESC-qualified matrigel (Corning)-coated 
tissue culture plates and passaged using Dispase (1 mg/ml, Life Technologies). 
Cell lines were mycoplasma-negative by PCR (LookOut Mycoplasma PCR 
Detection Kit, Sigma). hiPSCs were differentiated into dorsal telencephalic neural 
progenitors using a previously published protocol"! without inducing sonic 
hedgehog signalling (no SHH, see Extended Data Fig. 5). After 18 days, cultures 
were enzymatically dissociated to single cells using Accutase (StemPro Accutase, 
Life Technologies) and were replated on Growth Factor Reduced matrigel (1:30, 
Corning) at 10,000 cells/ cm? in human neurobasal (hNB) medium supplemented 
with 10}1M ROCK inhibitor (Y27632, Tocris). hNB media was replaced 24h 
later and supplemented every 2-3 days thereafter. Dissociation and replating 
(100,000 cells/cm?) was repeated at day 40. Cultures were silenced on day 81 
and then KCl-depolarized (see above) and harvested on day 82. hNB medium: 
neurobasal medium (no glutamine), with 1x penicillin/streptomycin, 
1x GlutaMax, 1x MEM non-essential amino acids, 1x B27-supplement 
without vitamin A (all Life Technologies), 1x N2-B supplement (StemCell 
Technologies), 11M ascorbic acid (Sigma), 20 ng/ml rhBDNF and 10 ng/ml 
rhGDNF (Peprotech). 
Luciferase assays. Luciferase assays were performed using the Dual-Luciferase 
Reporter Assay System (Promega), and all constructs generated in this study 
were cloned using pGL4.11[Fluc] (firefly luciferase reporter construct - Fluc) 
and co-transfected with pGL4.74[Ren] (Renilla luciferase expression construct) 
as an internal transfection control. E16.5 C57BL/6 mouse embryonic cortical 
cultures were dissected and cultured as previously described**. Briefly, E16 mouse 
cortices were dissected, dissociated using a 1:100 dilution of papain suspension 
(Worthington, LS003126), rinsed with a 0.6% (w/v) solution of Ovomucoid 
Trypsin Inhibitor (Worthington) and BSA (Sigma) in HBSS and triturated briefly 
to dissociate cells, and single cells were plated at 150,000 cells/cm? on poly-1- 
ornithine- (Sigma) and laminin (Life Technologies)-coated tissue culture plates 
in mouse neurobasal (mNB) medium. mNB medium: neurobasal medium 
(no glutamine), with 1x penicillin/streptomycin, 1x GlutaMax, 1 x B27 supple- 
ment (all Life Technologies). At DIV5, control and experimental plasmids were 
transfected into the cultured cells using Lipofectamine 2000 (Life Technologies) 
following the manufacturer’s protocols. On DIV6 cultures were silenced, and on 
DIV7 cultures were KCl-depolarized (see above) for 6h before washing once with 
cold 1x PBS and collecting cells in lysis buffer. For luciferase assays, hFBCs were 
transfected with plasmids on DIV25, silenced/treated on DIV27, and stimulated 
and harvested on DIV28. Protein lysates were analysed using Promega reagents 
according to Assay System instructions on a BioTek synergy 4 microplate reader, 
Gen5 1.11. Firefly luciferase activity readings were normalized for each exper- 
imental replicate using the Renilla luciferase activity reading from the same 
sample: Fluc/Ren. Two or three normalized Fluc values (experimental replicates) 
were averaged for each biological replicate value. The average normalized Fluc 
value of each condition treated with KCl was divided by the average normalized 
Fluc value of that same condition left untreated to obtain the fold-induction of 
the Fluc reporter for each condition in each biological replicate: avg. +KCl / 
avg. —KCL. Statistics were performed using a one-way ANOVA and Holm-Sidak 
test for multiple pair-wise comparisons. For CsA/FK506 treatment comparisons 
to DMSO treated controls, a one-way unpaired Student's t-test was applied. All 
constructs were tested from at least two independent plasmid preparations. 
Control plasmids used: ‘3xMRE’ (generously contributed by the Eric Olson 
Laboratory) and ‘3xMREmut, mutated to inactivate the MRE sites as previously 
described'®. 
Drug treatments. Calcineurin activity was inhibited by addition of DMSO solu- 
tions of cyclosporin A (10 mM) and FK506 monohydrate (1 mM) (both Sigma) at 
10,000 x dilutions in NB medium, for final concentrations of 11M and 0.1 {1M in 
the culture medium, respectively. DMSO was used as the vehicle control. Cultures 
were treated at the same time as silencing treatment and were incubated for 18-20h 
before KCI depolarization (see above). 
Monocular inactivation assay. All procedures conformed to USDA and NIH 
guidelines and were approved by the Harvard Medical School Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee. Owing to the robust nature of this assay and scarcity of 
these specimens, we performed this experiment on two animals. One eye of each 
of the two adult male macaques (monkeys #1 and #2) was inactivated for 22h by 
TTX injection as follows: the animal was anaesthetized with 10 mg/kg ketamine. 
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Then 10, of sterile TTX solution (Tocris, 4.7mM in sterile saline) was micro- 
injected at a rate of 1 1l/min into the vitreous of the right eyeball using a sterilized 
Hamilton 0.5 inch 30 gauge 1011 microsyringe inserted through the sclera and 
controlled by an automated syringe pump. The microsyringe was kept in place for 
an additional 5 min to allow the pressure to equalize before retraction. The pupil of 
the injected eye dilated after the injection, indicating appropriate TTX delivery. The 
animal was immediately brought back to its home cage, allowed to recover from 
anaesthesia, and monitored post-operatively. On the following day, to maximize 
visualization of possible OSTN transcripts, 6h after the beginning of the facility’s 
normal light cycle (22h after the TTX injection) the animal was anaesthetized with 
15 mg/kg ketamine i.m. and then given a lethal dose of euthasol (pentobarbital +- 
phenytoin) iv. Immediately after death, brain tissue was removed and frozen on 
dry ice for cryosectioning into 15-25-\1m slices. 

Human brain sections. The human fetal tissue used for in situ hybridization 
was acquired from the laboratory of N. Sestan at Yale University. Tissue was 
fixed using TissueTek VIP fixative for 24h, then cryoprotected by immersing 
it in first 15%, then 20%, and finally 30% sucrose in RNase-free PBS at 4°C. 
Samples were kept in each sucrose solution until completely equilibrated, when 
they sank to the bottom of the incubating vessel. Following cryoprotection, tissue 
was frozen using isopentane and dry ice. Frozen tissue was cut by cryostat into 
12-um slices. 

ChIPseq of human neurons. The ChIP assay in Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 7d 
was performed as described’” using hFBCs at DIV21 and mouse cortical cultures at 
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DIV7 under CAP conditions. H3K27Ac (Abcam ab4729), pan-MEF2 (Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology (C-21) sc-313) and MEF2C (Proteintech 18290-1-AP) antibodies 
were used. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | hFBCs are mixed neuronal cultures that show 
high reproducibility. a, Gestational week and sex of hFBC samples used 
in profiling of activity-dependent gene expression. b, Representative 
images of DIV6 hFBC neurons immunostained with the neuronal marker 
MAP2 alone or together with the glial marker GFAP and DAPI nuclear 
dye. Scale bar, 751m. c, Quantification of MAP2- and GFAP-positive 
cells in hFBCs. Mean + s.d. from three independent cultures shown. 


d, Representative image of hFBC neurons immunostained with MAP2 
(green), SATB2 (red) and CTIP2 (blue). Scale bar, 57 1m. e, Quantification 
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of the SATB2- and CTIP-immunoreactive subpopulations of MAP2- 
positive hFBC neurons. Mean + s.d. from three independent cultures 
shown. f, Heatmap showing the Spearman correlation rs of coding 

gene expression profiles among five biological hFBC replicates (H1-H5) 
(unstimulated neurons). g, Dendrogram of correlations among the gene 
expression profiles of hFBC replicates (H1-H5) and 10 human tissues, 
including whole brain*’, based on hierarchical clustering with distance 


measure | — rs. 
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distribution constructed from combined log-gene expression levels of five non-neural cell type (f). 
unstimulated hFBC samples, with associated colour scale (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | RNA-seq profiling of activity-dependent 

gene expression in human neuronal cultures. a, b, RNA-seq analysis of 
membrane depolarization-induced hFBC gene expression changes after 
1h (a) or 6h (b). Scatterplots depict the geometric mean of genes’ non- 
zero expression values + s.e.m. from five independent hFBC cultures. Fold 
change is proportional to distance from the diagonal. Genes passing filters 
for expression and significant activity-dependent changes are highlighted 
in red (BH-corrected P values controlled for FDR < 0.15 based ona 
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negative binomial model**, magnitude of change (ratio > 2.0 or < 0.5), 
and above-background expression (RPKM > 0.57) on either axis, total 
reads > 3 per time point). Selected genes exhibiting activity-regulated 
expression in human neurons but not in mouse neurons are indicated 
in blue. c, d, Pie charts showing the predicted subcellular localization 
of hFBC activity-responsive gene products induced following 1h (c) 
or 6h (d) KCl treatment. Analysis was performed using Ingenuity and 


GeneCards databases. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Ostn is neither expressed nor activity- 
regulated in mouse cortical neurons in vitro and in vivo. a, UCSC 
genome browser tracks for RNA-seq data from DIV7 cultured mouse 
cortical neurons depolarized for 0, 1 or 6h with 55 mM KCI. The Ostn 
locus (grey) shows neither basal expression nor activity-dependent 
induction. The known activity-regulated gene Npas4 shows clear 
activity-dependent induction at 1 and 6h. Finally, the cortex-enriched 
transcription factor Mef2C and the layer IV marker RorB show no 
significant expression changes in response to depolarization. b, UCSC 
genome browser tracks for RNA-seq data from visual cortices of dark- 
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adapted (P42-P56) mice that were exposed to light for 0, 1, and 7.5h. 
RNAs from excitatory and inhibitory neurons were isolated through 

the expression of a RiboTag transgene using Emx and Gad2 Cre-lines, 
respectively**. The Ostn (grey), Npas4, Mef2C and RorB loci show similar 
responses as in a. All genome browser tracks y-axis min = 0 and max = 10. 
c, FISH images of radial sections from primary visual cortex of dark- 
adapted (P42-P56) mice exposed to light for 0 and 7.5 h. Upper panels, 
grey-scale images of Npas4 (left) and Ostn (right) probes. Lower panels, 
green-coloured images from upper panels, with nuclei marked with DAPI 
(magenta). Scale bar, 110 1m; cortical layers I-VI are indicated. 
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neuron differentiation protocol** (see Methods). b, Immunostaining with 55 mM KCl. Data shown as mean + s.e.m. from two independent 
of DIV82 iPSC-derived neurons shows expression of cortical layer iPSC lines. Scale bar, 100 um. 


markers TBR1 (layer VI), CTIP2 (layer V), and SATB2 (layers II-IV). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | OSTN is primarily expressed in the neocortex 
of human brain. BrainSpan (http://www.brainspan.org) RNA-seq 

data showing expression levels of OSTN (red) and BDNF (grey) in 6 
human brain regions (a-f; neocortex, hippocampus (HIP), amygdala 
(AMY), striatum (STR), mediodorsal nucleus of the thalamus (MD), 

and cerebellar cortex (CBC)) and OSTN in subregions of the human 
cortex from 8 pew through 40 years old (g). Loess-fit curves depict mean 


expression with bands showing one s.e.m. h, FISH images showing OSTN 
expression in a radial section of human fetal brain (pcw16) illustrating 
selective enrichment of OSTN in the developing cortical plate of the 
paracentral lobule. Isolated OSTN signal also appears to be localized 

to migrating neurons (arrowheads) of the subplate. Scale bar, 200 1m. 
MZ, marginal zone; CP, cortical plate; SP, subplate; IZ, intermediate zone; 
SVZ, subventricular zone; VZ, ventricular zone. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Luciferase and ChIP assays in human and 
mouse neurons. Direct comparison of the ability of the human and 
mouse —2kb regulatory sequences to drive reporter expression in mouse 
(a; n= 8) and human (b; n =3) neuronal cultures in response to KCl 
depolarization. n = number of biological replicates. Mean normalized 
firefly luciferase activity (Fluc/Ren) + s.e.m., Student’s t-test, NS, not 
significant, *P<0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001. c, Luciferase assays 
performed in mouse neurons in the presence of calcineurin inhibitors 
(CsA and FK506, red) or vehicle (DMSO, black), Student’s t-test, 

*P <0.05. d, ChIP-seq using a pan-MEF2 antibody (purple), an MEF2C- 
specific antibody (fuschia), and an antibody specific for H3K27ac 
(green) in hFBCs (left) and mouse cortical neuron cultures (right) shows 
enrichment for MEF2 binding at the known MEF2-regulated gene Nr4a1 
(also known as Nur77). Y-axis scales here and in Fig. 2e were adjusted for 


each experiment to normalize for variability in ChIP efficiency between 
these two different culture systems. We chose scales by setting MEF2 and 
H3K27ac enrichment to approximately equal levels at this positive-control 
locus, yielding all human tracks at max 10, mouse pan-Mef2, Mef2c, and 
input tracks at max 20, and mouse active chromatin (H3K27ac) at max 50. 
e, UCSC genome browser tracks for RNA-seq, ChIP-seq and vertebrate 
evolutionary conservation at the mouse Ostn locus, shaded yellow. RNA- 
seq tracks show no Ostn expression or induction in DIV7 mouse cortical 
neuron cultures following KCI depolarization (0, 1 and 6h). ChIP-seq 
tracks*® show H3K27ac peaks that mark active cis-regulatory regions at 
two time points: 0h and 2h after KCI depolarization. The nearby genes 
Uts2b and Ccdc50 are also shown for comparison. No active cis-regulatory 
sites were found surrounding the Ostn locus. H3K27ac tracks are shown 
with max 5 and RNA-seq tracks with max 10. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Luciferase reporter constructs and the numbers are indicated on the graph. Significant differences tested for 
complete set of assays. a, Detailed summary of all luciferase assay by one-way ANOVA DF = (33, 266) and P< 1.0 x 10-1’. Pair-wise 
reporter construct variants of the human genomic sequence —2 kb comparisons were made using Holm-Sidak test for multiple comparisons 
upstream of the OSTN transcription start site. b, Summary of all luciferase using an overall error rate of 0.05, ***P < 1.22 x 107°. All values are 
assays performed in mouse cortical cultures. Categories of construct mean = s.e.m. 


modifications are indicated and grouped by colour. Biological replicate 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | FISH for OSTN mRNA in macaque brain. 
Layer IVC of active ocular dominance columns in primary visual cortex 
(V1) shows expression of OSTN after monocular inactivation of monkey#1 
(a) and monkey#2 (b). Scale bar, 1,000 1m. c, Expanded panel shows detail 
of partially tangential portion of tissue section in which OSTN is expressed 
in layer IVC ocular dominance column stripes. Scale bar, 1,000 1m. 

d, OSTN expression is also enriched in layer IV of the multimodal parietal 
cortex. Scale bar, 250|1m. e-h, Representative FISH images of layer IVC 
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neurons from the active columns, showing co-expression of OSTN 

with various cell-type markers, including VGLUT1 (glutamatergic 
neurons, e; 94.2 + 2.8% of OSTN* cells were VGLUT1*, n=170), RORB 
(layer IV, f; 93.3 + 6.1% of OSTN* cells were RORB*, n= 92), MEF2C 

(g; 100% + 0 of OSTN* cells were MEF2Ct, n= 148), and MEF2A 

(h; 100% +0 of OSTN* cells were MEF2A*, n= 148). Data are represented 
as mean + s.d. Nuclei are visualized with DAPI. Scale bar (e-h), 2m. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Biochemical detection and 
immunolocalization of endogenous OSTN protein in human neurons. 
a, ELISA quantification of secreted OSTN in the culture medium of 


hFBCs under CAP conditions in two biological replicates (Rep#1 and #2). 


Rat monoclonal anti-OSTN antibody and rat monoclonal anti-CD31 
(control antibody) were used as the detection antibodies. n = number 

of biological replicates. Mean + s.e.m., Student's t-test ***P < 0.001. 

b, Quantitative RT-PCR analysis of OSTN induction in hFBC neurons 
treated with scrambled siRNA (n=5) or two independent siRNAs 
against the OSTN transcript (#1; 7 =5 and #2; n=4) for three days in the 


presence and absence of CAP. OSTN expression is normalized to GAPDH. 


c, d, Immunofluorescence images of DIV28 hFBC neurons transfected 
with —2kbhOSTN:GFP and left untreated (c) or maintained under 

CAP conditions (d). e-g, Immunofluorescence images of DIV28 hFBC 
neurons transfected with —2kbhOSTN:GFP (arrows) and treated 

with CAP for 3 days with (f) or without (e) treatment with siRNA 
targeting OSTN. Endogenous OSTN is predominantly localized in the 
soma and primary dendrites. Scale bar, 151m. (g) Higher magnification 
of OSTN immunostaining after 3 day CAP treatment reveals punctate 
structures (arrowheads) in the dendrites. Scale bars, 48 1m (c, d), 23 1m 
(e, f), 15 41m (g). 
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Transplanted embryonic neurons 
integrate into adult neocortical circuits 


Susanne Falkner!*, Sofia Grade?**, Leda Dimou?*4, Karl-Klaus Conzelmann°, Tobias Bonhoeffer!, Magdalena G6tz?>8 & 


Mark Hiibener!s 


The ability of the adult mammalian brain to compensate for neuronal loss caused by injury or disease is very limited. 
Transplantation aims to replace lost neurons, but the extent to which new neurons can integrate into existing circuits is 
unknown. Here, using chronic in vivo two-photon imaging, we show that embryonic neurons transplanted into the visual 
cortex of adult mice mature into bona fide pyramidal cells with selective pruning of basal dendrites, achieving adult- 
like densities of dendritic spines and axonal boutons within 4-8 weeks. Monosynaptic tracing experiments reveal that 
grafted neurons receive area-specific, afferent inputs matching those of pyramidal neurons in the normal visual cortex, 
including topographically organized geniculo-cortical connections. Furthermore, stimulus-selective responses refine 
over the course of many weeks and finally become indistinguishable from those of host neurons. Thus, grafted neurons can 
integrate with great specificity into neocortical circuits that normally never incorporate new neurons in the adult brain. 


Neuronal cell loss after brain injury or in neurodegenerative disease 
currently cannot be repaired. Promising results involve the transpla- 
ntation of cells from various sources!?, but it is not known whether 
grafted cells can truly replace lost neurons. Transplantations have been 
successful in improving clinical symptoms in Parkinson's disease, for 
example, but in this case fetal mesencephalic cells were transplanted 
into an ectopic location, the striatum**, Therefore, it is unclear whether 
there can be true functional replacement of lost neurons, requiring the 
proper integration of new neurons into pre-existing circuits at homo- 
topic sites. Transplanted neurons have been shown to send out correct 
efferent projections and to form synapses with host neurons”, but 
little is known about the inputs onto transplanted neurons*” and their 
participation in the processing tasks performed by the respective brain 
regions. 

To address these questions, we chose layer 2/3 (L2/3) cells of the 
primary visual cortex (V1). They represent a main integration site for 
visual inputs, their connectivity is well known, and they have character- 
istic receptive field properties®. To ablate L2/3 neurons specifically we 
used a selective lesion method? and then transplanted late embryonic 
cortical neurons into the affected area. 


Grafted neurons have layer identity of lost neurons 

We ablated L2/3 callosal neurons in V1 by retrograde labelling with 
chlorine e6 (Ce6)-coupled beads, followed by laser photoactivation- 
induced apoptotic cell death? (Fig. la, Extended Data Fig. la, b). Donor 
cells from mouse embryonic neocortex expressing fluorescent protein 
(Extended Data Fig. 2) were transplanted into this region 7-10 days later 
(Fig. 1a, b, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). By four weeks post-transplantation 
(wpt), the overwhelming majority of new neurons had acquired mor- 
phologies typical of mature L2/3 pyramidal cells!° (Fig. 1c, d, Extended 
Data Fig. 3c, and Supplementary Video 1). Most cells remained 
restricted to the transplantation site (Fig. 1b), and the majority (77%, 
200 cells, n = 2 mice) displayed L2/3 identity as demonstrated by Cux1 
immunoreactivity (Extended Data Fig. 1c). To test for cell fusion 


between transplanted and host neurons!!!?, Emx1-Cre-driven donor 
cells expressing green fluorescent protein (GFP)'? were grafted into a 
tdTomato reporter mouse line! (Extended Data Fig. 3d). The absence 
of GFP*t/tdTomato* cells (n= 10 mice, Extended Data Fig. 3e) and 
the elaborate morphological development of transplanted neurons 
(Supplementary Videos 1-3; see later) shows that cell fusion was not 
a confounding factor. 


Structural maturation of transplanted neurons 

To follow the integration of transplanted neurons in V1 we used repeated 
two-photon imaging!» (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Already by 4 wpt, many 
transplanted neurons displayed a fully mature pyramidal-cell-like 
morphology (Fig. 1c, d, Extended Data Fig. 3c, and Supplementary Video 1). 
Notably, neurons that had survived the initial phase and extended 
dendrites by 12 days post-transplantation (dpt) were present until the 
end of the imaging period (2 months: 97%, n =6 mice; 11 months: 94%, 
n=2 mice; Extended Data Fig. 4d). 

Already by 3-4 dpt, neurons extended hundreds of micrometres of 
branched neurites, often with growth cones at their tips, some clearly 
identifiable as axons, based on the presence of first boutons (Fig. 1d, e, 
Extended Data Fig. 4b). At 5-6 dpt, a short, main apical dendrite 
featured primary and secondary branches, outlining the subsequent, 
more sophisticated structure of the apical dendrite (Fig. 1d, g). 
Thus, neuronal polarity is established by around 6 dpt (n =6 out 
of 6 mice < 7-9 dpt). Until the end of the second week after trans- 
plantation, apical dendrites grew to their full length and formed 
only a few additional higher order branches (Fig. 1g). By contrast, 
initial neurites later forming the basal dendrites underwent mas- 
sive rearrangements until 4 wpt (Fig. 1f). Development of the basal 
dendrites included pruning as well as de novo growth of processes. 
Thus, similar to normal development!®, the apical dendrite matures 
before its basal counterpart (n =6 out of 6 mice). Dendritic develop- 
ment is completed by 4 wpt, and the dendritic tree remained stable 
thereafter. 


1Max Planck Institute of Neurobiology, D-82152 Martinsried, Germany. @Physiological Genomics, Biomedical Center, Ludwig-Maximilians University Munich, D-82152 Planegg, Germany. Institute of 
Stem Cell Research, Helmholtz Center Munich, German Research Center for Environmental Health, D-85764 Neuherberg, Germany. “SYNERGY, Excellence Cluster of Systems Neurology, Biomedical 
Center, Ludwig-Maximilians University Munich, D-82152 Planegg, Germany. °Max von Pettenkofer Institute and Gene Center, Ludwig-Maximilians University Munich, D-81377 Munich, Germany. 
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Figure 1 | Transplanted embryonic neurons develop pyramidal neuron 
morphology. a, Experimental procedures and timeline (see Methods). 

d, day; m, month; w, week. b, Transplanted neurons (REP*) in host V1, at 

5 wpt. wm, white matter. c, In vivo two-photon z-projection of transplanted 
neurons (GFP*) in host V1, at 45 dpt. d, Development of a transplanted neuron 
3-92 dpt. Stable morphology between 28 and 92 dpt. BV, blood vessel. e, Left, 
inverted binary projection of neurites at 3 dpt of neuron in d. Right, transplanted 
neurons extending early neurites (blue arrowheads). Star, axonal growth 

cone; diamond, dendritic growth cone. f, Development of basal dendrites. 
Left, binary image; right, high magnification of neuron in d. Red filled and 
empty arrowheads, pruned process and former location, respectively; green 
arrowheads, newly formed processes. g, Development of apical dendrite. Left, 
binary of neuron in d; right, high magnification of another neuron. Early 
branch points remain stable (green arrowheads). c-g, In vivo two-photon 
z-projections. Blue arrowhead denotes location of cell body. Scale bars, 100 jum 
(b), 50,1m (c-e), 51m (e, star, diamond) and 10 jm (f, g). 


Formation of dendritic spines and axonal boutons 

The elaborate morphology of dendrites and the long-term survival 
of transplanted neurons suggest their stable synaptic integration. As 
dendritic spines and axonal boutons are regarded as structural corre- 
lates of synapses, we followed the developmental dynamics of synaptic 
structures within days and up to 11 months post-transplantation (mpt; 
Figs la and 2, Supplementary Videos 2 and 3). Boutons were detected 
as early as 3 dpt (3-4 dpt; Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). By contrast, spines 
appeared first at 6 dpt but usually formed in the second wpt on already 
arborized dendrites (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Spine and bouton den- 
sity increased greatly up to 4 wpt, and then subsequently plateaued 
(16 dendrites, n =5 mice: 1.38 £0.17 jum! (mean +5.e.m.); 33 axons, 
n=6 mice: 0.23 +0.016,1m~! at 4 wpt; Fig. 2d, e). Accordingly, the 
high initial turnover rates, largely based on a high gain of new struc- 
tures and an increased, but less pronounced loss, decreased up to 4 wpt 
(Fig. 2f, g). Early-formed spines and boutons had a considerably higher 
probability of elimination compared to synaptic structures formed at 
4-9 wpt (spines: 1.5-2.4 times; boutons: 2-8 times increased chance of 
elimination; Fig. 2h, i, Extended Data Fig. 4e, f). Turnover rates only 
stabilized after a subsequent period of transient increase between 5 and 
8 wpt at a level of <15% (spines: 0.125 + 0.013; boutons 0.139 + 0.018; 
both 10 wpt; Fig. 2f, g). By 8-10 wpt, neurons had developed largely 
stable pre- and postsynaptic structures. Spine densities and turnover 
rates at later stages (>8 wpt) are comparable to reported data!®, 
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Figure 2 | Transplanted neurons form synaptic structures. a, c, Two- 
photon z-projections of dendrites (a) and axons (c). Arrowheads indicate 
lost (red), gained (green) and stable (blue) dendritic spines and axonal 
boutons. b, Early formed spines are dynamic, later formed spines are 
stable. Binary, colour-coded overlay of early (left; blue, 12 dpt; red, 17 dpt; 
green, 22 dpt) and late (right; blue, 34 dpt; red, 41 dpt; green, 48 dpt) time 
points. d, e, Density of spines (16 cells, n =5 mice) (d) and boutons 

(33 processes, n = 6 mice) (e). Dark blue, average; light blue, individual 
cells/processes. f, g, Turnover (blue), fractional gain (green) and fractional 
loss (red) of spines (f) and boutons (g); increased turnover until 8 wpt 
(4-10 wpt, P< 0.0001, one-way repeated measure ANOVA, Tukey post- 
tests). h, i, Survival fraction of newly formed spines (h) and boutons (i) 

4 dpt to 11 mpt. Spines and boutons formed early (red spectrum) are more 
prone to be eliminated. Structures formed at 9 mpt (blue) have a higher 
chance of survival (2,493 spines, n =5 mice; 1,600 boutons, n = 6 mice; 
spines P < 0.00064, boutons P< 0.00018, Gehan-Breslow- Wilcoxon 
comparison, Bonferroni correction for multiple comparison). Grey 
denotes not significantly different. Scale bars, 10 jm (a, c). *P < 0.05; 
**P< 0.01; ***P< 0.001; ****P < 0.0001. 


Efferent projections to correct target regions 

To test whether transplanted neurons project to appropriate targets, red 
fluorescent protein (RFP)-expressing axons were examined throughout 
the brain at 5 wpt (n =3 mice; fibres in 38 anatomical regions; Fig. 3a-c). 
In V1, many axons were present in L5 (Fig. 3b, Vis), the prime laminar 
target of L2/3 neurons’”. Ipsilateral visual areas contained the highest 
number of fibres, followed by the retrosplenial and ectorhinal cortices, 
and the corpus callosum (Fig. 3b, c), all of which are appropriate targets 
for V1 neurons. Axons also reached distant cortical regions via the 
white matter, for example, the motor and the contralateral visual cortex 
at 5mm distance (Fig. 3b). We also observed projections to a few sub- 
cortical regions (cortical subplate regions and cerebral nuclei; Fig. 3b, c). 
A comparison with L2/3 V1 anterograde tracing data from the Allen 
Mouse Brain Connectivity Atlas (see Methods) shows that projections of 
transplanted neurons closely match the normal projectome (Fig. 3c, d). 
We did not detect axons in the thalamus and superior colliculus (Fig. 3c, d), 
both normally also not innervated by L2/3 V1 neurons. The few axons 
found in regions that are not regular targets of L2/3 V1 neurons (for 
example, amygdala) may be projections from transplanted neurons 
originating from other cortical areas (for example, orbital and cingulate 
regions), as we collected cells from the entire embryonic neocortex. We 
also detected axonal branching (Fig. 3b, insets; Fig. 3e) and, occasio- 
nally, RFP puncta near axons, assuming glial shape and aligned with 
interrupted fibres (Fig. 3e), suggesting that axonal pruning takes place 
by resident glia to refine projections. 
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Figure 3 | Transplanted neurons extend long-range, largely cortical 
axonal projections. a, Sagittal section, transplanted hemisphere shows 
high density of neurites in V1. b, c, Graft-derived projections at 5 wpt. See 
Extended Data Table 1 for abbreviations. b, Confocal images of the most 
densely innervated brain regions in both hemispheres. Schematics of the 
corresponding sagittal sections (Allen Mouse Brain Atlas, see Methods) 
indicate the medio-lateral position and depicted region (red rectangles). 
Red brackets denote insets magnified within respective or adjacent 
images (red arrowheads). DAPI denotes nuclear staining for anatomical 
reference; dashed and solid lines delimit anatomical regions and edge 

of sections, respectively. c, Colour-coded fibre density in various brain 
structures (dark to light blue indicates high to low density). Coloured 
bars, far right, represent main projections in naive mice, as shown in 

d. Empty boxes denote absent projections. d, Projections of Cux2* 
neurons in V1, categorized by main functional groups. Data from 

the Allen Mouse Brain Connectivity Atlas (see Methods). Note 
overrepresentation of cortical projections (isocortex, hippocampal 
formation (HPF)). Projections to thalamus (TH) and superior colliculus 
(SC) probably origin from a scarce population of Cux2* deep layer 
neurons. e, Putative phagocytosing glial cells (RFP puncta, empty 
arrowheads) following an interrupted fibre (solid-to-empty arrowheads). 
Scale bars, 100 1m (b) and 50m (e). 
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Formation of appropriate afferent connectivity 

To examine brain-wide synaptic inputs to transplanted neurons, 
we used modified rabies virus (RABV)-based monosynaptic trac- 
ing (see Methods)'*. RFP-G-TVA-expressing neurons were grafted 
into lesioned V1, RABV (GFP) was injected into the transplantation 
site at 4 or 12 wpt, and labelled neurons were examined after 1 week 
(Fig. 4a, b). Starter neurons (RFP*/GFP*) were located exclusively 
within the transplant (Fig. 4c, d) and were surrounded by many 
GFP-only, monosynaptic input neurons (Fig. 4c). We found 20 anato- 
mical regions containing cells innervating transplanted neurons at 
4 wpt (Fig. 4e), with visual cortex exhibiting the highest connectivity 
ratio (21.50 £5.07, n=6 mice; Fig. 4f, Extended Data Fig. 5a—c), com- 
parable to endogenous L2/3 neurons. Interareal connectivity included 
afferents from ipsilateral sensory, motor and association areas, as well as 
long-range connections from subcortical nuclei and contralateral cortex 
(Fig. 4e). Importantly, all of these regions are also known to project 
to V1 normally'?”°, and we detected no aberrant input. We observed 
strong innervation from the dorsal lateral geniculate nucleus (dLGN), 
and from higher-order cortical areas, such as retrosplenial cortex (RS) 
and the posterior parietal association area (PtPa). Connectivity ratios 
for these areas were, however, far lower than for local connections. 

Remarkably, connectivity ratios were similar between transplanted 
and endogenous L2/3 neurons, which were transduced during devel- 
opment with the vector required for later monosynaptic tracing (Fig. 4f, 
Extended Data Fig. 6a—c). This was also true for areas with weak input, 
many of which could only be observed in mice with a sufficient number of 
starter neurons (>20, Extended Data Fig. 7a). Connectivity was similar 
for transplanted neurons at 4 and 12 wpt, with only a few additional 
input regions at 12 wpt, such as claustrum, pons and dorsal striatum, 
regions known to innervate the visual cortex””-”” (n= 6 mice per group; 
Fig. 4g, Extended Data Fig. 7b, c). 

For proper circuit function, transplanted neurons in V1 must 
receive topographically organized inputs from the dLGN. We therefore 
determined the location of transplanted starter neurons in V1 and 
their respective inputs from the dLGN and found a clear spatial rela- 
tionship, matching the normal mapping (Extended Data Fig. 8a-c, 
Supplementary Video 4). Notably, connectivity increased from 4 to 
12 wpt, suggesting that further geniculo-cortical (graft) connections 
are added (Extended Data Fig. 8d). To quantify the topography further, 
we plotted the centroid of each cluster relative to the centroid of the 
respective anatomical structure (Extended Data Fig. 8e). Medio-lateral, 
antero-posterior and dorso-ventral/antero-posterior locations in the 
dLGN and V1, respectively, inversely correlate, matching the topo- 
graphical organization of our control experiments (Extended Data 
Fig. 8e) and previous reports”. Thus, input to transplanted neurons 
resembles input to endogenous neurons at a quantitative level and 
includes topographically organized dLGN connections. 


Transplanted neurons process visual inputs 

In V1, specific stimulus features, such as orientation and movement 
direction, are encoded at the level of single cells®. Thus, selective 
responses of transplanted neurons to such stimulus attributes would 
be highly indicative of their correct functional integration. 

We transplanted embryonic neurons (tdTomato*) labelled with a 
genetically encoded calcium indicator (GECI) (such as GCaMP6s° 
or Twitch2B*°; Fig. 5a). At 4-15 wpt, we presented moving gratings to 
the contralateral eye and recorded responses with two-photon imaging 
(Fig. 5b) by measuring changes in GECI fluorescence relative to base- 
line in somata, axons and dendritic spines (Fig. 5c-g, Extended Data 
Figs 9a and 10a). Almost all neurons with significant changes in fluo- 
rescence (P< 0.05, analysis of variance (ANOVA); Fig. 5d) exhibited 
stimulus-evoked responses (AF/F > 30 or AR/R > 0.05, 27 out of 28 
cells, n=5 mice; Fig. 5e), and approximately half of the visually respon- 
sive neurons showed strong orientation and/or direction preference (13 
out of 27 cells, n=5 mice; Fig. 5f, g, Extended Data Fig. 10a), with sharp 
tuning properties typical for excitatory L2/3 neurons in adult mouse V1 
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Figure 4 | Input connections of transplanted neurons. a, b, Molecular tools 
(a) and experimental timeline (b) for transsynaptic tracing (see Methods). 
c, Transplanted cells (RFP*) and their RABV-infected direct pre-synaptic 
partners (GFP*) in V1 (z-projection; sagittal section). d, Example of 
GFP*/RFP* ‘starter neuron. e, RABV-traced input of transplanted 
neurons at 4 wpt (n = 6). See Extended Data Table 1 for abbreviations. 
Yellow denotes regions with GFP-only neurons; white denotes regions 

for anatomical reference. Insets show high-magnification images. CL, 
contralateral; IPSI, ipsilateral. f, Colour-coded connectivity ratio for all 


(ref. 8; Fig. 5f, g). Occasionally we were able to record responses from 
dendritic spines (Fig. 5c-g, bottom row). Consistent with transplanta- 
tions into binocular V1, individual neurons responded to stimulation 
of both the ipsi- and contralateral eyes (Extended Data Fig. 9b). 
Transplanted neurons exhibited some degree of orientation/direction 
selectivity as early as 5 wpt (Fig. 6a, Extended Data Figs 9c, 10b). 
However, the preferred direction and tuning profile of repeatedly 
imaged neurons varied markedly over subsequent time points (11 out 
of 15 cells, n=5 mice; Fig. 6a, d), indicating ongoing functional inte- 
gration. Tuning finally stabilized around 9 wpt (Fig. 6a, b, d, Extended 
Data Fig. 10b). Notably, at early time points neurons exhibited high 
trial-to-trial variations (coefficient of variation (CV), 6wpt 1.07 + 0.11) 
and low response reliability (Fig. 6d) in contrast to >9 wpt (CV, 9 wpt 
0.78 £0.10, 15 wpt 0.65 +0.10; P< 0.05, Kruskal-Wallis test; 6 versus 
15 wpt, P<0.05, Dunn’s post-test). These observations are very similar 
to the changes in variability and reliability described previously”’. 
Both the stabilization of tuning and increasingly reliable responses 
closely correlate to the final stabilization of synaptic turnover rates 
(>8 wpt; Fig. 2f, g). The overall orientation/direction tuning of new 
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brain regions providing synaptic input to transplanted neurons at 4 wpt 
(n=6 mice) and endogenous neurons (n= 3 mice, Extended Data Fig. 6). 
g, Schematics highlight brain regions that innervate transplanted neurons 
at 4 wpt (red, n= 6 mice) and 12 wpt (blue, n = 6 mice); sagittal sections 
(modified from Allen Mouse Brain Atlas, see Methods). Dots per region 
indicate connectivity ratio range. Note, innervation from the claustrum, 
pons and dorsal striatum was only detected at 12 wpt. Scale bars, 100,1m 
(c), 501m (d, insets), and 200 um (e). 


e Input areas at 4 wpt 
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neurons sharpened between 6 and 9 wpt with response properties 
becoming increasingly selective (Fig. 6c, e-g, Extended Data Fig. 1 la—d). 
Tuning stabilized 9-15 wpt at values reported for neurons imaged in L2/3 
of adult mouse V1 (ref. 28; Fig. 6c). In summary, transplanted neurons 
undergo a period of functional development, before assuming selec- 
tive and stable tuning properties indistinguishable from endogenous 
L2/3 pyramidal neurons in V1. 


Discussion 

Our data show that the integration of transplanted neurons into pre- 
existing circuits shares many features with normal development. Their 
morphological maturation, including axonal development and target 
selection’, differences in apical and basal dendrite growth mode, and 
the appearance and turnover of dendritic spines*! compare to those in 
development. As shown previously, transplanted embryonic neurons 
extend axons to distant targets with great specificity’, suggesting 
that guidance cues persist in the adult brain or are re-expressed after 
injury. We further observed remarkably little exuberance or pruning 
of the inputs to transplanted neurons, as most brain regions connected 
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Figure 5 | Transplanted neurons show tuned responses to visual stimuli. 
a, Donor cells, co-labelled with Emx1-Cre-driven tdTomato and GECIs 
(GCaMP6s or Twitch2B; see Methods). b, Experimental timeline. 

c-g, Changes in GECI fluorescence in somata (green), axons (blue) and 
spines (magenta) of transplanted neurons. c, Examples of transplanted 
neurons (tdT*) expressing GECIs. Single optical section, maximum 
projection of all frames of one stimulation sequence. Scale bars, 51m. d, 
Example traces of stimulus-evoked changes in fluorescence relative to 
baseline (AR/R, Twitch2B; AF/F, GCaMP6). e, Single (light traces) and 
average (dark traces) responses to stimulus presentations, sorted by grating 
orientation and direction. Grey, stimulus on; scale as in d. f, Normalized 
average maximum peak response at each direction plotted in polar 
coordinates for cells in e. g, Further examples of polar plots. 
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at 4 wpt were also found to provide input 2 months later. We conclude 
that transplanted neurons do not require prolonged periods for struc- 
tural maturation or excessive re-wiring for correct incorporation into 
cortical circuits. 

Inputs to transplanted neurons derive from regions that are all 
known to project to V1 (refs 19, 20), and they achieve quantitatively 
normal levels of monosynaptic input from most regions. This contrasts 
with a more limited connectivity observed previously”**, probably 
owing to differences in the lesion model or donor cells. The few quan- 
titative differences we found in connectivity compared to endogenous 
neurons may be due to the presence of transplanted neurons also in 
other layers (for example, L4, which receives denser input from the 
dLGN than L2/3; ref. 35). Also, since the contralateral cortex received 
multiple injections of beads, innervation from this partially damaged 
region is expected to be lower. In addition to precise brain-wide inputs, 
we found that geniculo-graft (cortical) connections are topographi- 
cally organized, an important prerequisite for proper visual processing. 
Thus, neuronal loss and subsequent transplantation do not lead to nota- 
ble rewiring of dLGN axons within V1, which would cause aberrant 
connections and altered topography. 

Functional imaging revealed initial broad tuning for orientation 
and direction at 4 wpt, despite high spine density and adequate 
inputs at this time. Tuning then sharpens substantially, probably 
reflecting activity-dependent functional refinement, driven by visual 
input*®. Indeed, circuit remodelling is correlated with increased 
spine dynamics*’, which we observe during this period. In line 
with this, monosynaptic tracing revealed that geniculate input 
increases from 1 to 3 mpt, supporting the notion of ongoing synapse 
refinement. 

The slow sharpening of tuning observed in transplanted neurons 
differs from normal development, in which selective responses are 
present early, immediately after eye opening*’, with adult-like values 
reached within only 1 week’. This initial, sharp tuning is thought to 
depend largely on feed-forward inputs conveying shared feature selec- 
tivity to clonally related neurons***!. These are initially coupled by 
gap junctions that are subsequently replaced by conventional chem- 
ical synapses“ through activity-dependent processes. Transplanted 
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Figure 6 | Tuning of transplanted neurons sharpens over time. 

a, Changes in tuning at 5-9 wpt, measured from the axon of a transplanted 
cell (arrowheads: boutons). b, Stable tuning, transplanted cell at 11-15 wpt 
(dashed line, soma). a, b, Top row, individual and average stimulus evoked 
responses. Middle row, polar plots and orientation and direction selectivity 
indices (OSI/DSI). Bottom row, single plane maximum projections during 
visual stimulation. c, OSI/DSI at 6-15 wpt (27 cells, n =5 mice). d, Dark 
line, left y axis: difference in preferred orientation of neurons recorded in at 
least two subsequent time points from 6 to 15 wpt (14 out of 27 cells, n=4 
out of 5 mice; P= 0.0491, Kruskal-Wallis test). Light dashed line, right 

y axis: correlation coefficients of trial-to-trial responses at the preferred 
direction of neurons recorded at least twice from 6 to 15 wpt (15 out of 27 
cells, n =5 mice; P=0.0482, Kruskal-Wallis test). e, Overlay of polar plots 
at 6, 9 and 15 wpt (maximum aligned to 90°). Overall sharpening of tuning 
(17 out of 27 cells, n =4 out of 5 mice, two-way ANOVA, P= 0.0029). Grey, 
individual neurons; black, average; grey area, + s.d. f, g, Orientation and/ 
or direction selectivity, Gaussian fits (Extended Data Fig. 11; Methods). 
Goodness-of-fit of double Gaussian (DG) (f) and single Gaussian (SG) 

(g) functions (17 out of 27 cells, n= 4 out of 5 mice; P=0.0100 (DG) and 
P=0.0382 (SG), Kruskal-Wallis test, Dunn’s post-test). Scale bars, 51m 

(a, b). *P<0.05. 


neurons might have to skip this developmental step, and the formation 
of connections onto transplanted cells might be dominated by activity- 
dependent remodelling, starting from an initial state of low 
selectivity. 

Taken together, we demonstrate here that transplanted embryonic 
neurons integrate into pre-existing cortical circuits challenged by an 
injury. They grow axons through the adult brain, reaching proper target 
areas, and receive V 1-specific inputs from host neurons. Notably, after 
2-3 months, the transplanted neurons are fully integrated, showing 
functional properties that are indistinguishable from their original 
counterparts. Thus, neuronal replacement therapies may be realistic, 
at least at times when a sufficient part of the pre-existing neuronal 
network is still available. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice and anaesthetics. All animal experiments were carried out in compli- 
ance with the institutional guidelines of the Max Planck Society, the Ludwig- 
Maximilians-University and the local government (Government of Upper Bavaria). 

Data for this study are derived from a total of 38 adult mice of both sexes. For 
the characterization of the lesion model, the cells’ identity and the afferent/efferent 
connectivity we used C57BL/6) mice. For cell fusion controls and structural in vivo 
two-photon imaging we used Emx1-Cre’? crossed to CAG-CAT-GFP® donor cells 
and Ai9 (Rosa-CAG-LSL-tdTomato reporter mice)!* host mice. For functional 
in vivo two-photon imaging we used Emx1-Cre’’ crossed to Ai9 donor cells and 
C57BL/6J host mice. No a priori determination of sample size was conducted, 
experiments were not randomized, and investigators were not blinded to experi- 
mental conditions, except where noted. 

Mice were housed in a 12:12h light-dark cycle. All mice were 2-4 months 
old at the time of the first surgery. Surgeries were performed aseptically under 
anaesthesia with a mixture of fentanyl (0.05 mg kg !, Hexal or Janssen), 
midazolam (5 mg kg~!, Ratiopharm or Roche) and medetomidine (0.5 mg kg ', 
Orion Corp. or Fort Dodge). After surgery, anaesthesia was terminated with 
atipamezol (2.5 mg kg~!, Orion Corp.), flumazenil (0.5 mg kg~', Hexal) and 
naloxone (1.2 mg kg” !, Ratiopharm) or buprenorphin (0.1 mg kg ', Essex). 
Carprofen (5 mg kg“, Pfizer) or meloxicam (1 mg kg !, Boehringer Ingelheim) 
was administered as a postoperative analgesic. 

Neocortical layer-specific lesion. Rhodamine-labelled latex beads (Lumafluor) 
were conjugated with chlorine e6 (Ce6, Frontier Scientific) as described previously, 
with minor modifications. In brief, 1.5 ml of Ce6 solution (0.597 mg ml"! 
in 0.01 M phosphate buffer (PB), pH 7.4) were added to 5 mg of 1-ethyl-3- 
(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-carbodiimide (MP Biomedicals) and kept at 4°C for 
30min. Then 12.5 jl of rhodamine latex beads were diluted in 100 il PB, mixed 
with 750 il of activated Ce6 solution, and incubated on an orbital shaker for 1h 
at room temperature. The reaction was stopped by adding 335 1] of 0.1 M glycine 
buffer (pH 8.0). The conjugated latex beads were washed at least three times (30 min, 
100,000g) with 0.01 M PB and finally resuspended in 50 \1l PB. Beads were stored 
at 4°C and used within 1 month. For beads injection, mice were anaesthetized, 
and a unilateral craniotomy (2.5mm diameter) was performed at the posterior 
end of the parietal bone, centred at 2.5mm lateral from lambda, to expose the 
visual cortex. Ce6-conjugated beads (91g ul!) were injected at 5-10 locations to 
reach a total volume of 0.5-1 il, at a depth of 0.5mm into the primary visual cortex 
(V1). Injections were restricted to the binocular zone of V1 with a total volume 
of 0.511 in structural and functional in vivo imaging experiments. The location of 
V1 and the binocular zone was identified using intrinsic optical imaging!® and/or 
the characteristic blood vessel pattern. One to two weeks after the beads injection, 
a second craniotomy was performed in order to expose the contralateral V1 that was 
non-invasively subjected to laser-photoactivation of Ce6 for 4min (670 nm, 27 mW; 
laser and beam shaping optics for a collimated parallel beam of 1 mm diameter, 
Schafter+Kirchhoff) to induce apoptotic cell death of callosal projection neurons 
(CPNs). This lesion model thus targets only a fraction of neurons in an area and 
layer-specific manner, while the overall tissue structure is preserved. 

In utero electroporation. For monosynaptic rabies virus tracing experiments, 
mouse cortical cells were labelled via in utero electroporation“. In brief, at embry- 
onic day E14.5-E16.5, pregnant mice were anaesthetized and the uterine horns 
were exposed by laparotomy. The plasmid pDsRedExpress2-2A-Glyco-IRES2- 
TVA or pDsRedExpress2-IRES2-TVA (1 ig jl!) was mixed with 2.5 ug pl! 
Fast Green dye (Sigma-Aldrich) and 1 ul of the solution was injected into one of 
the lateral ventricles of each embryo using a glass capillary. Tweezer-type circular 
electrodes oriented with a ~45° angle for cortical targeting were used to hold the 
head of the embryo and deliver electrical pulses (5 pulses, 35 V, 100 ms) produced 
by a square-wave electroporation generator (ECM 830, BTX, Harvard Apparatus). 
Uterine horns were returned into the abdominal cavity and embryos were allowed 
to continue their normal development. For transplantation, E18.5 embryos previ- 
ously electroporated at E14.5 were euthanized and cerebral cortices were collected 
for cell dissociation. Some cells were plated directly after dissociation at a density 
of 500,000 cells per well in 24-well plates in B27-containing DMEM high glucose 
(4.5g17!) with glutamax, plus penicillin-streptomycin, and fixed after 2h for 
subsequent immunocytochemistry (see below). 

For tracing of the afferents to endogenous upper layer neurons, electroporation 
was performed at E15.5-E16.5, and animals were allowed to develop until adult- 
hood, when the RABV was then injected into V1 of the electroporated hemisphere. 
Embryonic cell culture and viral labelling. In a subset of experiments, in vitro 
transduction with Moloney murine leukaemia virus (MMuLV)-derived retroviral 
vectors (n= 10 host mice) or adeno-associated virus (AAV; n = 2 host mice) was 
performed to label donor cells. 

In brief, neocortical tissue from E14.5/E15.5 embryos was mechanically disso- 
ciated in HBSS (Invitrogen) buffered with 10 mM HEPES, or in EBSS with papain 
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(20 U ml"!, 0.005% DNase, 1mM L-cysteine, 0.5 mM EDTA; Papain dissociation 
system, Worthington) after 45 min of enzymatic treatment at 37 °C. Enzymatic 
activity was stopped by protease inhibitors (10 mg ml! ovomucoid). Cells were 
plated in 20,1g ml“! poly-p-lysine (Sigma-Aldrich)-coated 24-well plates, at a 
density of 300,000 cells per well. Cells were initially kept in 10% FBS-containing 
DMEM high glucose (4.5 g 1~') with glutamax, plus penicillin-streptomycin 
(all from Invitrogen), and transduced after 2-4h with viral vectors (1-2 1l per 
well; titres typically ranged from 10’ to 10"! transducing units ml~'). For mon- 
osynaptic rabies tracing experiments MMuLV-derived retroviral vectors (CAG- 
DsRedExpress2-2A-Glyco-IRES2-TVA or CAG-DsRedExpress2-IRES2-TVA) and 
for functional in vivo imaging experiments an AAV vector (AAV2/1-hSyn1-flex- 
mRuby2-P2A-CGaMP6 s-WPRE-SV40) was used. Serum was gradually removed 
by replacing half of the medium with B27-containing DMEM high glucose 
(4.5¢1-!) with glutamax plus penicillin-streptomycin on each of the following 
2 days. Cells were collected for transplantation after 2-5 days in vitro. 
Transplantation of embryonic cells into V1. Embryonic cells for transplantation 
were fluorescently labelled either in the above mentioned mouse lines, by in utero 
electroporation of DNA plasmids, or via in vitro viral transduction. 

Seven to ten days after laser-photoactivation, embryonic cells were transplanted 
into the previously illuminated area. In short, E18.5 embryos were euthanized, and 
fluorescently labelled cortical hemispheres were collected for dissociation. Cortical 
tissue was mechanically dissociated either in HBSS buffered with 10 mM HEPES, or 
in EBSS with papain (20 U ml! papain, 0.005% DNase, 1 mM t-cysteine, 0.5 mM 
EDTA; Papain dissociation system, Worthington) after 45 min of enzymatic treat- 
ment at 37°C. In case of papain treatment, enzyme activity was stopped by protease 
inhibitors (10 mg ml“! ovomucoid). A cell suspension (50 million cells ml~') was 
prepared in neurobasal medium (NB) or DMEM high glucose (4.5 g 1”), both 
supplemented with B27, glutamax and penicillin-streptomycin. 

Donor cells labelled via in vitro viral transduction were washed at least 5 times 
with pre-warmed PBS to remove any remaining viral particles. Gentle trypsinization 
(0.025%, 10 min at 37°C) was performed and a cell suspension (25 million- 
50 million cells ml~!) was prepared in B27-containing DMEM high glucose 
(4.51!) with glutamax, plus penicillin-streptomycin. 

Between 25,000 and 80,000 donor cells were transplanted into V1 of adult mice. 
A total volume of 1,11 of cell suspension was injected with a syringe (gauge 31-33, 
Hamilton) within the area previously illuminated to induce neuronal death, at 
2.5+0.2 mm medio-lateral, 0.0 + 0.2 mm antero-posterior relative to lambda, and 
distributed dorso-ventrally over 200-300 1m at a depth between 0.5 and 0.2mm. 
The exact injection coordinates and pattern of pial vasculature were noted for 
later injection of the RABV. For two-photon imaging a cranial glass window was 
implanted, otherwise the bone lid was repositioned and the skin was sutured. 
Cranial window implant. For chronic structural and functional in vivo imaging 
experiments a cranial glass window was implanted on top of V1 (ref. 15) after 
cell transplantation. In brief, a coverslip (5mm diameter, #1 thickness, EMS) was 
loosely placed on the dura, resting on the edge of the craniotomy, and sealed to the 
bone with cyanoacrylate. A small metal bar with screw holes (5 x 8mm) for head 
fixation during image acquisition was attached to the skull medial to the window 
implant. Skin margins, cover-glass and metal bar were embedded in dental acrylic 
(Heraeus Kulzer) mixed with black pigment (Kremer). 

Intrinsic optical imaging. In a subset of mice (n = 16), the location of cell trans- 
plantation was verified with optical imaging of intrinsic signals. In short, anaes- 
thetized mice were presented with square wave drifting gratings (4 orientations, 
600 ms stimulus duration; 0.03 cycles degree’, 2 cycles s~') in a2 x 2 array 
covering approximately —10° to 70° azimuth, —20° to 40° elevation of the ipsi- or 
contralateral visual field, respectively. For identification of the binocular zone, visual 
stimuli were presented to the ipsilateral eye while the contralateral eye was covered. 
The cortical surface was evenly illuminated through the cranial window with 
monochromatic light at 707 nm. A cooled, slow scan CCD camera (12 bit, Optical 
Imaging Inc.) was focused 200-300 jm below the cortical surface and frames were 
recorded with 600 ms exposure time. Images of average responses (3 repetitions of 
12 stimulus frames per location) were blank-corrected, range-fitted and low-pass- 
filtered**. The false colour-coded maximum projection of visual responses is 
mapped on top of the blood vessel image acquired before visual stimulation. 
Structural in vivo two-photon imaging. In vivo two-photon imaging was carried 
out on an Olympus FV1000BX61 system equipped with a mode-locked Ti:sapphire 
laser (Mai Tai DeepSee, Spectra-Physics) through a 25 x water immersion objec- 
tive (1.05NA, Olympus). Laser settings and image acquisition were controlled by 
Fluoview software (Olympus). 

For structural in vivo imaging mice were anaesthetized with fentanyl based 
anaesthesia (see above) and placed on a feedback controlled heating pad. Data were 
acquired at 910 nm with an average laser power of <30 mW below the objective, and 
the emission signal was directed through a dichroic mirror (DM570) and red/green 
bandpass emission filters (BA495-540HQ and BA570-625HQ, all Olympus); 
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a typical imaging session lasted 2h. Host mice (n= 11) were imaged as early as 
3 dpt. Individual transplanted cells were identified and followed in short, increasing 
intervals (2-5 days) within the first 4 weeks and weekly thereafter (up to 12 wpt; 
n=6 mice). In two mice we acquired late time points at 9-11 mpt. 

In each imaging session, high-resolution tiled volume stacks (510 x 510j1m field 
of view; 0.33 jum per pixel; 1-3 1m z-steps) were acquired up to a depth of 350 1m 
from the pial surface for overview and reconstruction of whole cell morphology 
of transplanted cells. In addition, high-resolution close-up stacks (73 x 73 um; 
0.14 um per pixel; 0.5-1.0|1m z-steps) of typically three individual dendritic and 
axonal processes were acquired at various depths between 50 and 300,1m. For the 
analysis presented in Fig. 2, we included both basal and apical dendritic processes. 
In vivo two-photon calcium imaging. For functional in vivo imaging experi- 
ments, donor cells were labelled with the GECIs CGaMP6s”° or Twitch2B*° 
(a FRET-based sensor). Emx1-Cre x Ai9 donor cells were mixed with AAV encoding 
a double-floxed inverted open reading frame version of either GECI before transpla- 
ntation (AAV2/1-hSyn1-flex-CGaMP6s-WPRE-SV40; AAV2/1-CAG-flex-Twitch2B- 
WPRE-SV40). In a subset of experiments (1 =2 host mice) donor cells were labelled 
in vitro (AAV2/1-hSyn1-flex-mRuby2-P2A-CGaMP6s-WPRE-SV 40, see above). 

In vivo imaging was performed under light anaesthesia; mice received 0.4 dose 
for initial anaesthesia and a subsequent 0.2 x dose every 90 min. Mice were kept on 
a feedback-controlled heating pad. For ipsi- and contralateral visual stimulation, 
either the left or the right eye was occluded, respectively, and full field moving grat- 
ings (square wave, high contrast; 0.04 cycles degree”, 1.5 cycles s~}; 4 orientations, 
8 directions) were presented to the open eye (30cm distance monitor to eye). The 
8 directions were presented in random order, each displayed for 3 s, followed by 
3s of an isoluminant grey screen. Presentation of 3 x 8 directions was flanked by 
10s of grey screen (constituting one stimulus sequence of 3 repeats). Typically, 2-3 
stimulus sequences were presented per imaging plane (altogether 6-9 repeats). 

Data were acquired either at 940 nm (GCaMP6) or at 860 nm (Twitch2B) 
with an average laser power of <30 mW; a typical imaging session lasted 2-3h. 
Emitted light was directed through a longpass dichroic mirror (DM570, GCaMP6; 
505DCXR, Twitch2B) and recorded through emission filters (BA495-540HQ and 
BA570-625HQ, GCaMP6; ET480/40M and ET535/30M, Twitch2B). 

In each imaging session a tiled volume stack (760 x 760 um field of view; 0.49 zm 
per pixel; 3-5 um z-steps) was acquired up to a depth of 350m from the pial surface 
for an overview of transplanted (RFP*) neurons. Five to ten candidate areas 
with RFP+/GECI* neurons were recorded at a frame rate of 2.4 Hz during visual 
stimulation (73 x 73m field of view; 0.28 1m per pixel). 

Host mice were imaged starting at 4 wpt, and individual responsive neurons 

were repeatedly recorded up to 15 wpt. Ina subset of experiments (n = 2 mice, see 
above), we recorded late time points at 11-15 wpt. 
Analysis of in vivo structural data. Image stacks were processed using the Fiji 
package of ImageJ (US National Institutes of Health) as follows. Fluorescence 
signals of rhodamine-coupled Ce6 beads were removed by channel subtrac- 
tion. Images were converted to 8-bit and subjected to a small 2D Gaussian filter 
(a <0.6 pixels). For display purposes only, maximum intensity z-projections are 
shown with adjusted brightness/contrast. 

Whole-cell morphology was reconstructed using Simple Neurite Tracer. In 
brief, apical and basal dendrites were semi-automatically traced through the high- 
resolution tiled volume stack. On the basis of the traced skeleton, a single-cell 3D 
volume model was rendered. 

To determine spine and bouton densities, dynamics and survival, putative synaptic 
structures were identified! in image stacks at each recorded time point. We included 
all clearly visible structures in x, y and z. An ID was assigned to each individual 
identified structure at the time point of its first appearance and registered across 
time points. Initial identification of spines and boutons was performed blinded to the 
time point of recording. Registration across time points was performed sequentially. 
Density is reported as structures per |1m, and turnover is calculated as fraction of 
structures (gained + lost)/(total #1 + 12). We calculated the average survival fraction 
of gained structures dependent on the time point of their first appearance (newly 
formed structures at binned time points: 3-4, 5-6, 7-9, 12-13, 17-19 and 22-24 dpt 
and weekly bins between 4 and 9 wpt) according to the non-parametric Kaplan— 
Meier estimator (using GraphPad PRISM). This method takes into account some 
uncertainty of the actual survival of spines present at (and presumably longer than) 
the last experimental time point. Hazard ratios compare the rate of structure loss 
between structures that were gained at different time points; median survival ratios 
compare the relative median survival of gained structures at different time points. 

In total, 16 dendritic stretches from 5 mice, and 33 axonal stretches from 6 mice 
were analysed (average dendritic length: 50.5 + 12.4 1m; average axonal length: 
77.7 £25.3 um). A total of 13,251 dendritic spines and 6,266 axonal boutons across 
all time points were identified and registered to 2,493 individual dendritic spines 
and 1,600 individual axonal boutons on 0.8 mm total dendritic and 2.6 mm total 
axonal length. 


Analysis of in vivo functional data. Functional imaging data were analysed using 
Fiji and Matlab (Mathworks), and the investigator was blinded to the recording 
time points analysed. Individual frames were background subtracted using a rolling 
ball algorithm (>100 pixels radius), converted to 8 bit and subjected to a small 2D 
Gaussian filter (o < 0.8 pixels). Stacks were full-frame aligned using linear transfor- 
mations (StackReg, P. Thévenaz, EPFL; http://bigwww.epfl.ch/thevenaz/stackreg) 
and regions of interest were selected manually based on the aligned maximum 
intensity projection across a stimulation sequence. The fluorescence signal (F) was 
calculated as the average fluorescence of all pixels within a given region of interest 
(Twitch2B: R =av.Fypp/av.Fcrp). Neuronal activity was measured as the normalized 
change in fluorescence signal over time: (F, — Fo)/Fo (Twitch2B: Rt — Ro/Ro). The 
baseline (Fo, Ro) was calculated as the average signal over typically 10s before and 
after each stimulation sequence (see above). 

We classified neurons as visually responsive if the average AF/Fo > 30 
(Twitch2B: AR/Ro > 0.05; ref. 33) for at least one stimulus direction. Tuning prop- 
erties of each neuron were depicted in complex space using the normalized average 
peak response for each direction expressed in polar coordinates. 

Orientation and direction tuning preference was expressed as orientation and 
direction selectivity index (OSI and DSI), respectively, and calculated as follows: 
OSI= (Roret 7, Rortho)/(Rpret or Rortho)3 and DSI= (Roret = Ropposite)/(Rpref ag Ropposite)- 
R is the average peak response to the preferred direction (Rprer), to the mean of 
the orthogonal directions (Rortho) and the opposing direction (Ropposite). As ratio 
based tuning properties do not take into account the distribution of responses 
across all tested directions, we also calculated single and double Gaussian fits*. 
Following the assumption that an ideal orientation (or direction) tuned neuron 
would be perfectly described by a double (or single) Gaussian fit, the goodness of 
fit (R’) serves as a measure of tuning quality. In short, curves were fit with non- 
linear regression using PRISM (GraphPad). Single Gaussian fits were calculated 
according to y=a + amp x exp(—0.5 x ((x — Xmean)/)*), with a= offset from 
x-axis, amp = peak amplitude, x = stimulus directions in degrees, Xmean =X value 
at peak amplitude, and the following constraints: a > 0, amp = 0-1, xmean = 180°, 
o > 22.5°. Double Gaussian fits were calculated according to y= a + amp1 x 
exp(—0.5 x ((x — Xmean1)/01)?) + amp2 x exp(—0.5 x ((x — Xmean2)/02)), with 
a= offset from x-axis, amp1= peak amplitude, amp2 = amplitude at opposing 
direction, x= stimulus directions in degree, Xmean1 = value at peak amplitude, 
Xmean2 =X value at amplitude of opposing direction, and the following constraints: 
a>0,amp1=0-1, amp2< amp1, Axmeani,2= 180°, 01,2 > 22.5°. R? is computed as 
the normalized sum of least squares. 

To describe further the changes in tuning of individual neurons over time, we 
calculated the difference in preferred orientation between successive imaging 
time points for all neurons recorded at least twice without interruption (14 out of 
27 cells, n=4 mice). With 4 orientations, the individual difference was limited to 
discrete values of A45° between 0° and 90°. Note, that changes in preference and 
specificity reported here are unlikely to arise from nonlinearities of the calcium 
indicators, as we see both, marked changes in tuning preference at consistent aver- 
age peak amplitudes across time points (Fig. 6d, Extended Data Fig. 11e, f), as well 
as stable tuning at late time points (Fig. 6b). 

Changes in the reliability of responses over time were assessed for all neurons 
recorded at least twice (15 out of 27 cells, n=5 mice) by calculating the average 
correlation coefficients (Pearson correlation) of trial-to-trial responses during 
visual stimulation at the preferred direction across time points. As an additional 
measure of reliability, we calculated the average coefficient of variation (CV = 0/1) 
for GCaMP6s" cells recorded at 6, 9 and 15 wpt (15 out of 27 cells, n=3 mice; 
5-7 cells per time point). Note that owing to the distinct ranges of peak amplitudes of 
GCaMP6s and Twitch2B it is not possible to calculate a meaningful CV value com- 
bining cells labelled with either GECI, and thus only GCaMP6s" cells were included. 
Monosynaptic rabies virus tracing. We examined the brain-wide synaptic input 
to transplanted cells by retrograde monosynaptic tracing with a modified rabies 
virus (EnvA-AG-RABV)"®. RABV particles are pseudotyped to specifically infect 
cells expressing TVA-class receptors and express eGFP instead of their own gly- 
coprotein (G). Transsynaptic spread to pre-synaptic partners is only possible after 
complementing the RABV with its G-protein coat by the G-TVA expressing cells 
and is therefore limited to one monosynaptic jump. G-TVA expressing cells also 
encode for DsRed, while their pre-synaptic partners will be eGFP* only. DsRed*/ 
GFP* neurons are termed starter cells. 

In brief, EnvA-AG-RABV was injected 4 or 12 weeks after transplanta- 
tion of embryonic cells expressing DsRedExpress2-2A-Glyco-IRES2-TVA or 
DsRedExpress2-IRES2-TVA, in three locations surrounding the transplanta- 
tion site (200 nl per location). To map the pre-synaptic connectivity of upper 
layer neurons in adult V1, E14.5-E16.5 embryos were in utero electroporated 
with pDsRedExpress2-2A-Glyco-IRES2-TVA or pDsRedExpress2-IRES2-TVA 
(see above). Embryos were allowed to develop and as adult mice received 3 injections 
of RABV within V1 of the electroporated hemisphere (200 nl per injection). In both 
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experimental groups, animals were euthanized 7-9 days later for immunostainings 
and circuit analysis. 

Immunocyto/histochemistry. Plated cells were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde 
(PFA) for 30 min, washed and incubated in blocking and permeabilizing solution for 
30min (3% bovine serum albumin; 0.5% Triton X-100) before applying the primary 
antibodies goat mCherry (1:500; Sicgen), rabbit anti-Cux1 (1:500; Santa Cruz), for 
overnight incubation at 4°C. After washing, cells were incubated with species- and 
subclass-specific secondary antibodies conjugated to Cy3 and Cy5 (Dianova) used 
at 1:500 for 2h at room temperature. Nuclei were stained with 1 jg ml"! 4,6-dia- 
midino-2-phenylindole (DAPI; Sigma-Aldrich; 5 min at room temperature) and 
coverslips were mounted on glass slides with Aqua-Poly/Mount (Polysciences). 

For immunohistochemistry, brains were collected after transcardial perfusion 
of deeply anaesthetized mice with PBS (5 min) followed by 4% PFA, 30-40 min. 
Brains were then post-fixed in 4% PFA overnight, at 4°C, serially cut on a vibra- 
tome into 60-70 1m sagittal or coronal sections, which were kept free-floating 
for further processing. TUNEL staining was performed according to the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions (Roche). Immunohistochemistry was carried out using 
the following primary antibodies: chicken anti-GFP (1:1,000; Aves Labs), rabbit 
anti-RFP (1:1,000; Rockland), goat anti-mCherry (1:200; Sicgen), rabbit anti-Cux1 
(1:200; Santa Cruz). After washing, sections were incubated with species- and 
subclass-specific secondary antibodies conjugated to Cy3 or Cy5 (Dianova) or 
Alexa Fluor 488 or 647 (Invitrogen), used at 1:500 or 1:1,000 depending on high 
(=1:500) or low (<1:500) concentration of the primary antibody. Sections were 
incubated for 10min with 11g ml~! DAPI for nuclear labelling and mounted on 
glass slides with Aqua-Poly/Mount. 

Images were acquired using a laser-scanning confocal microscope (Zeiss, LSM 

710), and analysed with ZEN 2012 (Zeiss) and Image] 1.48p software. Quantitative 
analysis of Cux1 expressing cells was done by counting positive cells among all 
REP* donor cells in the mouse. Cell countings were performed with the Cell 
Counter plug-in for Image J 1.48p, by careful inspection across serial optical 
sections (spaced at 1 jum) of confocal Z-stacks acquired with a 40x objective (NA 1.1). 
Results are represented as mean + s.e.m. calculated between different mice. Image 
processing was performed with Image] and Adobe Photoshop/Illustrator (Adobe 
Systems) for preparation of multipanel figures. 
Circuit analysis. For circuits analysis complete brains were carefully removed 
from the skull following perfusion (see above). After cutting, brain sections were 
kept in serial order and stained for GFP and RFP. Subsequently, sections with 
transplanted cells were selected and further stained for cortical layer markers. Of 
all sections, those with RFP-labelled axonal fibres and/or GFP-labelled cell somas 
were scanned using an epifluorescence microscope with a motorized stage (Zeiss, 
Axio ImagerM2) equipped with a 10x objective (NA 0.3). We used automatic 
scanning and alignment of individual tiles, followed by image stitching to create 
a high resolution image of the whole section. These images were used to identify 
brain regions where RFP* axons or GFP* cells were found, by comparison with 
the corresponding sections of the Allen Reference Atlas of the adult mouse brain*® 
(version 2, 2011; website: © 2015 Allen Institute for Brain Science, Allen Mouse 
Brain Atlas, available from: http://mouse.brain-map.org). Some sections of interest 
are not available in the reference atlas, namely in the sagittal atlas, which displays 21 
sections spaced at 200-|1m intervals, and only up to 4.0 mm lateral from bregma. In 
these cases, the Brain Explorer 2 3D viewer (version 2.3.5, Allen Institute for Brain 
Science, as referenced before) was used to retrieve the corresponding annotated 
section to overlap it with the experimental section and identify the anatomical 
location of the labelled cells or axonal fibres. In sections with unclear cell numbers 
due to close apposition of two GFP somata or with high densities of GFP cells, 
scanning of confocal Z-stacks with a 40 x objective (numerical aperture (NA) 1.1) 
was carried out, and quantification was performed by careful inspection through 
serial optical sections spaced at 1-|.m intervals. In sections containing transplanted 
cells, four categories were considered for counting: GFP-only cells with neuronal 
morphology, GFP-only cells with glial morphology, GFP/RFP (or mCherry) cells 
with neuronal morphology, GFP/RFP (or mCherry) cells with glial morphology. 
Connectivity ratio was calculated by dividing the number of monosynaptically con- 
nected neurons (GFP-only cells with neuronal morphology) in a given region by 
the number of starter neurons (GFP/RFP or mCherry with neuronal morphology) 
amongst the transplanted neurons in V1. Results are represented as mean + s.e.m. 
calculated between different mice. 

To assess the efferent projections of transplanted neurons, all brain slices were 
inspected under an epifluorescence microscope (Zeiss, Axio ImagerM2) (n=3 
mice, ~134 slices per brain) using a 20x objective (NA 0.8), and the total number 
of RFP-labelled neurites was counted in each anatomical structure or white matter 
tract. In a small number of slices per mouse (4-9) quantification of individual fibres 
could not be performed reliably owing to high background of mCherry staining 
(as compared to RFP staining) or in densely labelled parts of Vis, cc and ectorhinal 
cortices, thus the numbers for those structures were expressed as ‘greater thar’ 
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the number of counted fibres. For these reasons, we express the quantification in 
categories which we present colour-coded and, which reflect the relative amounts of 
REP-labelled neurites in different structures. To determine the normal projectome 
of upper layer V1 neurons we used data from the Allen Mouse Brain Connectivity 
Atlas (Allen Brain Atlas Data Portal) that were generated by anterograde tracing 
using AAV injections in V1. We used data from the Cux2-IRES-Cre mouse line in 
combination with Cre-dependent AAVs (rAAV2/1-pCAG-flex-eGFP-WPRE-bGH 
or rAAV2/1-pCAG-flex-synaptophysin-eGFP-WPRE-bGH), to limit the analysis 
to the projections of upper layer neurons. Projection volumes per structure (sum 
of detected signal in mm*) for five individual experiments (501116471, 263780729, 
293472335, 483013787 and 501117182; injection volume 0.179-0.384mm%, 
98.9-100% in V1) were averaged and values below the threshold of 0.003 mm? were 
not considered. The data were then assembled per anatomical group by summing 
the projection volumes of the respective structures. 

Analysis of dLGN-V1 topography. Brain Explorer 2 software was used to retrieve 
a total of 222 images corresponding to consecutive sagittal sections of an entire 
hemisphere from the adult mouse brain, where V1 and dLGN volumes were 
highlighted, using the Allen Mouse Brain Atlas data set. Given the width of a 
hemisphere (4.2-4.9 mm), each image represents a ~20.5 1m sagittal slice. Thus, 
to represent the 60-70 1m thick experimental slices containing labelled neurons, 
one in every third image was used thereafter. Using Free-D software” the V1 and 
dLGN volumes were reconstructed as 3D surface or wireframe models by manually 
delineating these structures boundaries as closed contours in the 2D images 
comprising the stack. For each experimental slice containing starter neurons or 
pre-synaptic dLGN neurons traced with the RABV, the positions of these neurons 
were obtained from the Image J Cell Counter images, and scaled down to the 
whole slice tiled fluorescence images. These were overlapped and aligned with the 
corresponding anatomical slices of the Allen Brain Atlas data set, and the positions 
of individual neurons were rendered as points in the Free-D stacks (starter cells 
in the V1 stack; dLGN neurons in the dLGN stack). To explore the topographic 
arrangement of dLGN-V1 connections, we plotted the points, starter and dLGN 
neurons, in a different colour for each mouse (n= 8 mice), in the V1 or (LGN 
stack, respectively, and rendered them into a 3D representation. For statistical 
analysis of the topographic relationships we retrieved the x, y, z coordinates of each 
point (cells) as well as each of the points composing the V1 and dLGN contours. 
Using Matlab R2016a (Mathworks), we calculated the centroid of each group of 
points (V1, dLGN, V1 starters, dLGN pre-synaptic cells), and plotted the centroids 
of the V1 or dLGN cell clusters relative to the centroids of each structure, respec- 
tively, in order to assess correlations between anterior-posterior, dorso-ventral and 
medio-lateral dimensions (n= 8 experimental mice, including mice where RABV 
tracing was performed at 4 wpt (4 mice) or 12 wpt (4 mice), and n=4 control mice, 
in which the native circuitry was traced by in utero electroporation of the G-TVA 
plasmid and RABV injection in the adult mouse V1). 

Statistics. Statistics were performed using PRISM (Graphpad). Appropriate statistical 
tests were chosen dependent on sample size, data distribution and number of com- 
parisons. Spine and bouton data were analysed with one-way ANOVA and Tukey 
post-tests for multiple comparisons. Survival curves were analysed pairwise using 
the Gehan-Breslow- Wilcoxon test, and P-value thresholds were adjusted for multi- 
ple comparisons applying a Bonferroni correction. dLGN-V1 topographic relation- 
ships were analysed by linear regression and correlative analysis between each two 
dimensions in space (R’ reflects the goodness-of-fit; P< 0.05). Functional data were 
subjected to non-parametric tests using Kruskal-Wallis with Dunn's post-tests. In 
addition, the tuning of individual neurons across time points, and the average normal- 
ized tuning of neurons at 6, 9 and 15 wpt were compared with two-way ANOVA and 
Tukey post-tests for multiple comparisons. The minimum level of significance was 
defined as P< 0.05 and all values are reported as mean +s.e.m., if not stated otherwise. 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Lesion model and identity of transplanted indicating degenerating neurons, and accumulation of condensed 
neurons. a, Left, accumulation of Ce6 rhodamine beads (red) around apoptotic-like nuclei (DAPI, blue; inset shows high magnification). 
neuronal cell nuclei (NeuN, white) in V1 contralateral to the beads c, Z-stack projection (left) and examples of cells in single optical sections 
injection. Right, high-magnification panels with DAPI* (blue) nuclei, not (right) shows that most transplanted neurons express Cux1 (white; 

all of which contain red fluorescent beads, but those that do are NeuN* arrowheads, Cux1* cells; arrow, Cux1~ cell). Scale bars, 501m (a, left, b), 
neurons (arrowheads). b, TUNEL staining (red) performed 3 days after 20 1m (a, right), 251m (c). 


laser illumination overlaps with loss of NeuN immunoreactivity (white), 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Identity of embryonic neurons before 
transplantation. a, In vitro Cux1 staining (white) on acutely dissociated 
cells from E18.5 cortex previously labelled by in utero electroporation 

at E14.5 with an RFP-expressing plasmid (red). b, c, Insets shown in a. 


Green arrowheads show examples of Cux1~ cells (nuclear staining in 
blue, DAPI), which validate the specificity of the immunolabelling; yellow 
arrows highlight examples of Cux1* cells, which are the majority among 
RFP* neurons. Scale bars, 501m (a) and 201m (b, c). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Intrinsic signal imaging and location of 
grafting site, neuron reconstruction, and control for fusion events. 

a, Top, overlay of visual stimulus-evoked intrinsic signal (colour-coded 

in green) and the blood vessel pattern through a cranial glass window 
above V1. Red dotted line shows area of laser photoactivation. Bottom, 
wide-field fluorescence image through the same cranial window (V1, 
green dotted line). Grafting site (GFP*, white arrowhead) in the binocular 
region of V1. b, In vivo two-photon z-stack projection (inverted) of a 
grafting site at 52 dpt, top and side view. c, Left, in vivo two-photon z-stack 
projection of a grafting site at 45 dpt (inverted; same as in Fig. 1c). Right, 
reconstructions (skeleton) of example neurons present in the grafting 


Grafting site 52 dpt 


Neuron 1 
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site depicted on the left reveals typical layer 2/3 like morphology. Apical 
dendrites (magenta) branch from one prominent main dendritic trunk 
and extend to the surface. Basal dendrites (green) extend from the cell 
body and reach 300 1m below the pial surface. Top row, top view; bottom 
row, side view. d, Genetic strategy to control for fusion events. Emx1- 
Cre-driven GFP* donor cells were transplanted into tdTomato reporter 
mice (n= 10). e, Absence of tdTomato fluorescence in GFP* grafted 
neurons in vivo. Line plot (along the white dotted line) across a GEP* 
example neuron (green arrowhead) shows that the neuron is tdT negative. 
Rhodamine beads (red arrowheads) are equally detected in both channels. 
Units, 8-bit greyscale. Scale bars, 100,1m (a, b), and 50\1m (¢, e). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Modes of formation of spines and boutons, 
and long-term survival of grafted neurons. a, Dendrites extend and 
arborize considerably before the first spines form on bare dendrites. 
Example of a naked dendrite bare from 4 dpt (not shown) to 8 dpt 

that forms the first spines 12 dpt (empty green arrowheads indicate 

the location on the dendrite and filled green arrowheads indicate the 
newly formed spines). Two spines remain stable until 35 dpt (blue 
arrowheads). b, Bouton formation precedes spine formation. Example 
axon at 4 dpt; arrowheads (green) indicate new boutons that remain stable 
over subsequent time points (blue arrowheads). ¢, Boutons are able to 
form within a few micrometres of the axonal growth cone (green star). 
Individual boutons that have formed in the vicinity of a growth cone are 
able to survive for days and weeks (blue arrowheads). d, Grafted neurons 
that survived the early phase of integration (>12 dpt) remained stable 
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until the end of the experiment (here 10 months) and probably for the 

rest of the animals life. e, f, Comparison of early- and late-formed spines 
and boutons with structures formed at 4-9 wpt. Median survival ratios 
indicate the relative survival. Hazard ratios indicate the relative chance 

for structures to be lost. e, Early formed dendritic spines (<12 dpt) have a 
1.5-2.4 times higher chance of being eliminated compared to spines newly 
formed at 4-9 wpt. Hazard ratios remain increased (>1.2) up to 24 dpt. 
Spines formed at 9 mpt, however, have a very high chance of survival. 
Although the median survival at 4-9 wpt is 28 days, more than half of the 
spines formed at 9 mpt survive at least for 51 days (blue triangle, arbitrary 
value as survival is >50%). f, Early formed axonal boutons (<7 dpt) are 
2-8 times more likely to be eliminated compared to boutons newly formed 
at 4-9 wpt. Boutons formed at 9 mpt, have a 4 times higher chance of 
survival. Scale bars, 10j1m (a-c) and 20\1m (d). 
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Brain slices in posterior-to-anterior order (IPSI hemisphere) 
Extended Data Figure 5 | Local and brain-wide monosynaptic input individual cases. Importantly, the number of areas and of input neurons 
to transplanted neurons. a, Examples of the transplantation site in in a given area correlates with the number of starter neurons in V1 (see 
three different animals selected to demonstrate that RFP* transplanted Extended Data Fig. 7). Schematics of brains taken from Brain Explorer, 
neurons (left to right: many to few) are consistently surrounded by a Allen Institute for Brain Science. c, Distribution of neurons providing 
large number of GFP-only labelled connecting neurons from the host. synaptic input to transplanted neurons, example traced at 4 wpt. Number 
b, 3D diagram of the brain-wide monosynaptic input connectome for of GFP-only (green) and GFP/RFP double-labelled (yellow) cells 
each of the examples in a. Shown are the location of starter neurons in V1 throughout the transplanted hemisphere. Each bar corresponds to one 
(yellow) and the innervating neurons (green), either local (green circle) coronal section, from posterior (left) to anterior (right) coordinates of the 
or distant (green lines, thickness of the line represents the connectivity mouse brain. Sections including the visual cortex are highlighted in grey. 
ratio for a given area and respects the ranges displayed in Fig. 4f). Note Note the overrepresentation of local connections compared to long-range 
the strong input from thalamic nuclei, in particular the dLGN, in all projections. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Normal circuitry of upper layer neurons 

in V1. a, Schematic depicting experimental procedure. At E15.5, L2/3 
neuronal progenitors were in utero electroporated to express RFP-G-TVA 
or RFP-TVA. Electroporation was targeted to the somatosensory cortex 
to achieve a small number of transduced cells in the nearby visual cortex. 
Subsequently, in adult mice, AG-GFP (EnvA) RABV was injected into V1 
of the in utero electroporated hemisphere. b, Sagittal section stained with 
DAPI (blue) shows RFP-G-TVA electroporated neurons (red) restricted 
to the upper layers. Axon collaterals of these neurons cause dimmer red 


labelling in layer 5. In green, pre-synaptic neurons in and around the area 
of RABV injection and transduction of few RFP-G-TVA (red) cells. 

c, Higher power micrographs (left) showing RABV-traced cells (green) in 
V1 with RFP-G-TVA-expressing (top) or RFP-T VA-expressing (bottom) 
upper layer neurons (red). Right, high magnification shows that a modest 
number of starter cells (arrows; GFP/RFP) connects robustly with local 
neurons, while, if primarily infected cells lack G, only occasional and local 
GFP-only cells are observed (arrowheads). Scale bars, 1 mm (b), 100,1m 

(c, left) and 50 1m (c, right). 
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a 4 wpt 12 wpt Endogenous 
n Min n Min n Min 
Connectivity Mean SEM (of 6) #starters || Mean SEM (of 6) #starters || Mean SEM (of 3) #starters 
IPSI cortical 
Vis 21.502 5.072 6 1 || 23.089 7.392 6 1 ||22.528 4.305 3 4 
RS 0.485 0.242 4 16 0.442 0.243 3 10 0.304 0.187 2 31 
PtPa 0.263 0.248 3 24 0.030 0.019 2 13 0.512 0.250 3 4 
Aud 0.087 0.054 3 24 0.076 0.063 2 13 0.052 0.028 2 31 
ECT 0.084 0.066 3 24 0.206 0.129 3 10 0.030 0.017 2 31 
ss 0.070 0.061 3 24 0.041 0.019 3 10 0.296 0.256 2 31 
MO 0.052 0.035 3 24 0.035 0.018 3 10 0.178 0.139 2 St 
TEa 0.025 0.020 2 32 0.037 0.026 2 13 0.110 0.070 3 4 
ENT 0.013 0.010 2 32 0.151 0.125 3 10 0.022 0.011 2 31 
Cg 0.010 0.010 1 32 0.000 0.000 0 _ |} 0.011 0.011 1 31 
Orb 0.004 0.004 1 80 0.017 0.017 1 10 0.004 0.004 1 86 
IPSI subcortical 
Thal dLGN 1.473 0.574 ] 4 2.254 0.763 4 1 1.008 0.159 2 4 
Thal other 0.283 C114 4 3 0.354 0.238 3 10 0.483 0.421 2 31 
DBN 0.034 0.017 3 24 0.019 0.013 2 13 0.025 0.020 2 31 
GP 0.005 0.005 1 32 0.026 0.026 1 13 0.022 0.022 1 31 
AMY 0.005 0.005 1 32 0.000 0.000 0 _ || 0.000 0.000 fe} _ 
CLA 0.000 0.000 0 Drews 0.025 2 13 0.000 0.000 0 = 
Pons 0.000 0.000 0 ||| @006 0.006 1 29 0.011 0.011 1 al 
cP 0.000 0.000 0 __|||, 0.006 0.006 1 22) 0.000 0.000 0 0 
MB 0.000 0.000 0 _ ||| 0.000 0.000 0 | 0.011 0.011 1 31 
CL cortical 
Vis 0.028 0.028 1 24 0.022 0.017 2 10 0.332 0.199 3 a 
PtPa 0.014 0.014 1 24 0.000 0.000 0 0.011 0.011 1 31 
ECT 0.014 0.014 1 24 0.000 0.000 0 _ || 0.011 0.011 1 31 
ENT 0.005 0.005 1 32 0.013 0.013 1 13 0.000 0.000 0 _ 
ss 0.000 0.000 0 _ || 0.000 0.000 0 _ || 0.058 0.052 2 31 
MO 0.000 0.000 0 _ || 0.000 0.000 0 ma| 0.022 0.022 1 31 
Aud 0.000 0.000 0 _ |} 0.000 0.000 0 ma| 0.015 0.009 2 31 
Orb 0.000 0.000 0 _ |} 0.000 0.000 0 =| 0.011 0.011 1 31 
Tea 0.000 0.000 0 _ || 0.000 0.000 0 a| 0.011 0.011 1 31 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Quantitative analysis of the monosynaptic 
synaptic tracing of regenerated and endogenous neuronal circuits. 

a, Connectivity ratio for each anatomical area, obtained from RABV 
tracing at 4 and 12 wpt, or in control mice, and calculated as described 

in Methods. The number of transplants/mice with synaptic input from 

a given area is specified (from a total of 6 mice per group, or 3 control 
mice in the endogenous circuit tracing). The data indicate that some areas 
project few axons to V1, and thus a higher number of starters results in 
increased probability of synapse formation, necessary to unveil these 
connections; while other areas project massively to V1 and are therefore 
traced even from only one starter neuron in V1 (Vis, LGN). The number 
of starter neurons varied across mice owing to variability of the number 
of transplanted cells and efficacy of RABV injection (number of starter 
neurons in each of the 6 mice at 4wpt: 1, 3, 16, 24, 32 and 80, and in each 
of the 6 mice at 12 wpt: 1, 1, 3, 10, 13 and 29). Blue shading indicates 
connections formed only late (12 wpt), grey shading marks the ones that 
did not form. b, Top, 3D diagram of the brain-wide input connections 
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at 4 wpt (green, n = 6) and additional connections revealed at 12 wpt 
(blue, n = 6; regions shown in the bottom diagram, rendered in Brain 
Explorer 2, Allen Institute for Brain Science.). Shown are the location 

of starter neurons in V1 (yellow) and the innervating neurons (green/ 
blue), either local (green circle) or distant (green/blue lines; thickness of 
the line represents the connectivity ratio for a given area and respects the 
ranges displayed in Fig. 4f). Note the pronounced input from visual cortex 
and dLGN. c, RABV-traced inputs to transplanted neurons observed 
exclusively at 12 wpt, all known to project to V1 (for dorsal striatum see 
also online Allen Mouse Brain Connectivity Atlas, experiment 112458831, 
section 90; experiment 100142580, section 90; experiment 112307754, 
section 82). Sagittal brain sections with nuclear staining (DAPI) indicate 
the field magnified below (red square). Yellow text corresponds to regions 
where GFP-only neurons were observed, and white text denotes nearby 
regions for anatomical reference. Individual cells are shown at high 
magnification below. For abbreviations see Extended Data Table 1. Scale 
bars, 200 1m (c) and 501m (insets). 
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a _ dLGN topography: examples from distinct transplantation areas within V1 b Top view 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Transplanted neurons in V1 receive 
topographically organized inputs from the dLGN. a, b, Examples of 
dLGN-containing clusters of cells innervating transplants at distinct 
locations in V1 (mouse 1, 2 and 3), revealed by RABV retrograde tracing. 
a, Each column shows three consecutive sections from medial to lateral 
(M-L); indicated is the distance to the medial boundary of the dLGN. 
Dashed lines indicate the outline of the dLGN, dorsal is up, anterior is to 
the right. b, 3D reconstruction of V1 starter cells and their pre-synaptic 
dLGN cells from mice 1, 2 and 3, plotted into the same rendered V1 

(top view) and dLGN (lateral, top and anterior views), and shown ina 
different colour for each mouse (each point represents one cell). All three 
clusters receive inputs from topographically corresponding parts of the 
dLGN. ¢, 3D reconstruction comprising all mice (n = 8) analysed shows 
that pre-synaptic cells in the dLGN always cluster, that cluster size in 

V1 and dLGN correlates, and the progressive nature of the topography 
(see intermediate clusters, for example, pink and orange in ML-ML 
correlation). Tilted latero-anterior view of V1 demonstrates the similar 
depth of each transplant in V1, reaching down to approximately the middle 
of the cortical thickness. d, Correlation between the extent of labelling in 
V1 (starter neurons) and the respective dLGN (pre-synaptic neurons), 
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by quantification either of the total number of cells (left) or of slices 
containing cells as a measure for cells’ dispersion in the cluster (right), at 
4 (light grey) and 12 wpt (dark grey). e, Top, example of the 3D boundary 
encompassing a cluster of transplanted cells in V1 and the corresponding 
pre-synaptic cell cluster in the dLGN. Blue dots represent individual 
cells, red circle indicates the centroid of each cluster. Bottom, centroid 
coordinates of V1 and dLGN cell clusters (blue dots) are plotted relative 
to the centroid of the V1/dLGN rendered volumes (x, y, z=0, 0, 0; 
intersection of the red lines), for each two dimensions in space (A-P, 
antero-posterior; M-L, medio-lateral; D-V, dorso-ventral). Orange 

dots show results from analysis of the native circuitry. Regression line 
and coefficient of determination (R7; values at top right corner) for 

the experimental group are indicated for each plot; blue lines/values 
indicate slopes significantly non-zero, that is, data close to the fitted 
linear regression (P < 0.05); grey lines/values indicate non-significant 
correlations. Regarding dLGN-to-V 1 projections, the dimensions AP-AP, 
DV-AP and ML-ML inversely correlate, as is known and confirmed in 
our control data (orange dots). Also, a DV-DV correlation is revealed, 
although it probably results from overrepresented DV coordinates of cells 
in V1 due to the V1 curvature. Scale bar, 100 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Responses to visual stimulation: boutons boutons. b, Individual transplanted neurons respond to ipsilateral (IL) 
on the same axon, binocular responses, distribution of preferred and contralateral (CL) eye stimulation. Top, polar plots; bottom, single 
directions. a, Left, axon of a transplanted neuron (tdTomato‘) expressing plane, maximum projection of all frames of one stimulation sequence. 
GCaMP6, single optical plane, maximum projection of all frames of c, Transplanted neurons are tuned to all directions, with a slight 
one stimulation sequence (see Methods). Right, individual (grey) and overrepresentation of cardinal directions. Cumulative absolute number 
average (blue) responses (arbitrary units) of 4 boutons (indicated on of grafted neurons across imaging time points, sorted according to their 
the left) to visual stimulation with gratings moving in 8 directions (grey respective preferred direction. Scale bars, 5 ym. 


bars, direction indicated on top). Note highly similar responses of all 
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2D tuning plots corresponding to Fig. 5, f-g 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Normalized average 2D tuning recorded from example neurons, axons and spines. a, b, Normalized average tuning 
plots + s.e.m. for the examples presented in Fig. 5f, g (a) and in Fig. 6a, b (b). Same arrangements and time points as in Figs 5 and 6. 
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Orientation space: Double Gaussian fit 
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Extended Data Figure 11 | Orientation and direction selectivity 
assessed with Gaussian fits. a, Example cell displaying strong orientation 
selectivity (right, polar plot), fitted with a double Gaussian (DG) function. 
b, Example cell displaying strong direction selectivity (right, polar plot), 


fitted with a single Gaussian (SG) function. c, Individual DG fits of 17 cells 


in total (n = 4 mice) at 6, 9 and 15 wpt. d, Individual SG fits of 17 cells in 
total (n =4 mice) at 6, 9 and 15 wpt. e, f, Peak amplitudes are constant and 
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do not correlate with specificity. e, Consistent average peak amplitudes 
across imaging time points. P= 0.6932 (not significant), Kruskal-Wallis 
test. f, Orientation and direction selectivity indices do not correlate with 
average peak amplitudes (OSI, R* = 0.0692; DSI, R? = 0.1495; dashed 
lines, 95% confidence interval). Reported** nonlinearity effects of calcium 
indicators would predict higher selectivity indices at lower average peak 
amplitudes. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Abbreviation list of anatomical areas in the adult mouse brain 
Abbreviation Anatomical area 


ACB Nucleus accumbens 

act Anterior commissure, temporal limb 
Al Agranular insular area 

alv Alveus 

AMY Amygdala 

Aud Auditory cortex 

BLA Basolateral amygdalar nucleus 
BMA Basomedial amygdalar nucleus 
cc Corpus callosum 

CEA Central amygdalar nucleus 

Cg Cingulate cortex 

cing Cingulum bundle 

CLA Claustrum 

CP Caudoputamen 

DBN Diagonal band nucleus 

DG Dentate gyrus 

ECT Ectorhinal cortex 

ENT Entorhinal cortex 

EP Endopiriform nucleus 

FS Fundus of striatum 

GP Globus pallidus 

GU Gustatory areas 

Hipp Hippocampus 

HPF Hippocampal formation 

IA Intercalated amygdalar nucleus 
LA Lateral amygdalar nucleus 

LV Lateral ventricle 

MB Midbrain 

MO Motor cortex 

OB Olfactory bulb 

opt Optic tract 

ORB Orbital cortex 

PALd Dorsal pallidum 

PARA Parasubiculum 

PERI Perirhinal cortex 

PIR Piriform area 

Pons Pons 

POST Postsubiculum 

PRE Presubiculum 

PtPa Posterior parietal association areas 
RS Retrosplenial cortex 

sAMY Striatum-like amygdalar nuclei 
SCs Superior colliculus 

ss Somatosensory cortex 

STRd Dorsal striatum 

STRv Ventral striatum 

SUB Subiculum 

TEa Temporal association areas 
Thal dLGN Thalamic dorsal lateral geniculate nucleus 
Thal other Other thalamic nucleus 

TR Postpiriform transition area 

Vis Visual cortex 

VISC Visceral area 

V1 Primary visual cortex 

WM White matter 
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Balancing selection shapes density- 
dependent foraging behaviour 


Joshua S. Greene!, Maximillian Brown!, May Dobosiewicz!, Itzel G. Ishida!, Evan Z. Macosko!, Xinxing Zhang’, 
Rebecca A. Butcher’, Devin J. Cline’, Patrick T. McGrath®s & Cornelia I. Bargmann!s 


The optimal foraging strategy in a given environment depends on the number of competing individuals and their 
behavioural strategies. Little is known about the genes and neural circuits that integrate social information into foraging 
decisions. Here we show that ascaroside pheromones, small glycolipids that signal population density, suppress 
exploratory foraging in Caenorhabditis elegans, and that heritable variation in this behaviour generates alternative 
foraging strategies. We find that natural C. elegans isolates differ in their sensitivity to the potent ascaroside icas#9 
(IC-asc-C5). A quantitative trait locus (QTL) regulating icas#9 sensitivity includes srx-43, a G-protein-coupled icas#9 
receptor that acts in the ASI class of sensory neurons to suppress exploration. Two ancient haplotypes associated with 
this QTL confer competitive growth advantages that depend on ascaroside secretion, its detection by srx-43 and the 
distribution of food. These results suggest that balancing selection at the srx-43 locus generates alternative density- 
dependent behaviours, fulfilling a prediction of foraging game theory. 


The success of a particular foraging strategy varies according to the 
behaviour of competitors. Balancing selection can therefore favour the 
co-existence of multiple strategies within a species!”. The pioneering 
example of strategic competition is the natural genetic variation seen 
at the foraging (for) gene in Drosophila melanogaster larvae**. Two for 
alleles for active (rover) or sedentary (sitter) behaviour are maintained 
in a population because of frequency-dependent balancing selection 
against larvae with the more common foraging strategy”. This example, 
and others like it, suggests that animals could benefit from detecting 
and responding to competitors in real time and modifying foraging 
behaviour accordingly. However, little is known about the genes and 
neural circuits that incorporate information about conspecifics into 
foraging strategies. 

Owing to the well-characterized nature of its foraging circuits and 
intraspecific pheromone system, the nematode C. elegans provides 
an opportunity to address this question. The C. elegans strategy for 
foraging bacterial food spontaneously alternates between an explora- 
tory behaviour (roaming) and a less active behaviour (dwelling), with 
each persisting for several minutes per episode’. Transitions between 
roaming and dwelling are regulated by distributed neuromodulatory 
systems that link internal cues, such as nutritional status, to locomo- 
tion circuits”*. C. elegans senses population density using a family of 
secreted pheromones called ascarosides, molecules that control the 
developmental decision to enter the starvation-resistant dauer larva 
stage’ and regulate behaviours such as aggregation and male attraction 
to hermaphrodites!°''. We show here that physiological levels of certain 
ascarosides also regulate foraging by suppressing roaming behaviours. 
By characterizing differences in pheromone sensitivity in natural 
C. elegans isolates, we identify a pheromone receptor that shapes alter- 
native foraging strategies and affects fitness depending on the structure 
of the food environment. 


Pheromones regulate foraging behaviour 
The effects of ascaroside pheromones on C. elegans foraging were 
examined by quantifying long-term exploration of a bacterial lawn by 


individual wild-type N2 strain animals (Fig. 1a). To mimic the effects 
of high population density on these isolated animals, we conducted the 
assay in the presence of natural pheromone extracts. The pheromones 
strongly suppressed exploration (Fig. 1b), as did several pure synthetic 
ascarosides at concentrations at or below those that induced dauer larva 
development (Fig. 1c, d). However, ascr#5, a potent regulator of dauer 
development, only weakly suppressed exploration (Fig. 1d). Thus a sub- 
set of ascarosides regulates foraging behaviour at biologically relevant 
concentrations. 

The exploration assay is an indirect measure of the relative time 
C. elegans spends in roaming and dwelling states”. Quantitative 
behavioural analysis of video recordings showed that the potent 
ascarosides icas#9 and ascr#8 decreased the fraction of time spent 
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Figure 1 | Ascaroside pheromones suppress exploratory foraging 
behaviour. a, Schematic of the exploration assay. b, Wild-type N2 
response to crude pheromone extract, showing exploration scores and a 
pheromone-response index, presented as mean + s.e.m. ¢, Structures and 
names of selected ascarosides. d, N2 response to individual ascarosides, 
presented as mean +s.e.m.. **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 by ANOVA with 
Dunnett's correction; NS, not significant. 


1Howard Hughes Medical Institute, Lulu and Anthony Wang Laboratory of Neural Circuits and Behavior, The Rockefeller University, New York, New York 10065, USA. @Department of Chemistry, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32611, USA. 3School of Biological Sciences, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 30332, USA. 
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Figure 2 | Natural genetic variation in pheromone sensitivity. 

a, Response of wild-type C. elegans strains (x axis) to synthetic ascarosides. 
*** P< 0.001 by ANOVA with Dunnett’s correction. b, icas#9 response of 
94 CX12311-MY14 RILs and parental strains. c, QTL analysis of RILs 
shown in b. Horizontal line denotes P < 0.05 genome-wide significance 
threshold. Mt, mitochondrial. d-f, Mean icas#9 response of NILs 

used to map the roam-1 locus, in MY14 and CX12311 (d) or N2 (e, f) 
backgrounds. **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 by ANOVA with Dunnett’s 
correction. All data are presented as mean + s.e.m. 


roaming, the duration of roaming states and the speed of locomotion 
during roaming, but did not affect dwelling states (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). 


A QTL for pheromone sensitivity 

A variety of genetically diverse wild-type C. elegans strains, including 
the control N2-like strain CX12311, responded to the presence of 
ascarosides with a suppression of exploration”? (Fig. 2a). The wild- 
type German strain MY14 failed to respond to 10nM icas#9 in the 
exploration assay, although it responded normally to the presence of 
ascr#2, ascr#3, and ascr#8 (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 2). Coupled 
alterations in the levels of pheromone signalling and detection ability 
can contribute to reproductive isolation during incipient speciation”. 
However, MY 14 and CX12311 were found to produce similar levels of 
icas#9 and another 16 ascarosides (Extended Data Fig. 3), indicating 
that the change in the icas#9 response in MY 14 was independent of 
icas#9 production. 

To determine the genetic basis of icas#9 insensitivity, 94 recombinant 
inbred lines (RILs) were generated from intercrosses between MY 14 
and CX12311 strains. A continuous distribution of icas#9 sensitivity 
was observed in the exploration behaviour of the RILs (Fig. 2b), 
suggesting that two or more loci contribute to icas#9 sensitivity. The 
94 RILs were genotyped at ~185-kb resolution across the genome by 
low-coverage whole-genome sequencing" (Supplementary Table 1). 
QTL analysis identified a single significant QTL of genome-wide 
significance that accounted for 34.9% of the total variance between 
the RILs, which we term roam-1 (Fig. 2c). Covariate analysis failed 
to find additional QTLs that were either additive or interactive with 
roam-1 (Extended Data Fig. 4). 

The impact of roam-1 on foraging was confirmed by creating 
near-isogenic lines (NILs) that had small genetic regions substituted 
between the strains. NILs in which the 2.5 Mb surrounding roam-1 
were reciprocally exchanged between CX12311 and MY 14 were inter- 
mediate in their icas#9 sensitivity compared to the parental strains 
(Fig. 2d). Depending on the direction of the introgression, the roam-1 
locus accounted for 39-46.4% of the genetic variance between the two 
parental strains. 

To simplify further mapping, the roam-1 region from MY14 
(kyIR139) was crossed into the N2 laboratory strain. The resulting NIL 
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Figure 3 | The roam-1 QTL includes the icas#9 receptor SRX-43. a, The 
roam-1 locus. b-d, Sensitivity to icas#9, as affected by high-copy srx-43 
transgenes (b), srx-43(If) mutations (c) or single-copy integrated srx-43 
transgenes (d). e, Image showing srx-43::GFP translational reporter (top) 
and Nomarski image (bottom). Arrowhead indicates an ASI sensory 
cilium. Scale bar, 10 jim. f, ASH calcium responses in ASH::srx-43 
transgenic strain. g, icas#9 sensitivity after exchanging promoters in 
single-copy srx-43 transgenes. h, Endogenous srx-43 mRNA levels (n =3 
assays each, indicated). All data are presented as mean +s.e.m. *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 by ANOVA with Dunnett’s correction or f-test. 


(kyIR144, Fig. 2e) facilitated further mapping that localized roam-1 to 
182 kb (Fig. 2e). High-density mapping of 2,600 F2 progeny of a cross 
between N2 and the NIL kyIR147 yielded 12 informative recombinants 
in this 182-kb region that mapped the roam-1 QTL to a 37-kb region 
on chromosome V (Fig. 2f and Methods). 


roam-|] affects the icas#9 receptor SRX-43 

The 37-kb roam-1 region contains 16 protein-coding genes, including 
5 genes that encode predicted G-protein-coupled chemoreceptors in 
the srx or str gene families (Fig. 3a). We thought it possible that one or 
more of the chemoreceptors could be icas#9-receptors, with reduced 
activity in MY 14. We therefore introduced N2-derived sequences that 
overlapped the chemoreceptor genes into the roam-Imyi4 NIL strain 
kyIR163. N2-derived transgenes that covered srx-43 (Fig. 3a, bar) 
conferred sensitivity to icas#9 in roam-Imyi4 organisms (Fig. 3b), 
whereas transgenes with nonsense mutations disrupting the coding 
region of srx-43 did not (Fig. 3b). 

The function of srx-43 was examined further by characterizing 
loss-of-function mutations in the endogenous srx-43 gene (srx-43(If); 
Methods). We found that srx-43(/f) mutants in both N2 and roam- Iy14 
genetic backgrounds were insensitive to icas#9 (Fig. 3c). Sensitivity to 
icas#9 in the N2 srx-43(/f) mutant was restored by the introduction of 
an N2 srx-43 transgene (Fig. 3c). These results indicate that srx-43 is 
necessary for the icas#9 response in both N2 and MY 14 strains and is 
essential for the behavioural difference between them. 

The activity of the N2 and MY14 srx-43 genes was compared by 
targeting a single copy of srx-43 from each strain to a defined locus. 
This was done using the Mos! transposase in an srx-43(If) mutant, so 
that the single-copy transgene was the sole source of srx-43. The N2 
srx-43 genomic region fully rescued the icas#9 response, whereas the 
MY 14 region did not (Fig. 3d). The different effects induced by the 
introduction of different single-copy transgenes indicate that MY14 
srx-43 possesses reduced activity compared to N2 srx-43. 

Reporter genes with N2 or MY14 srx-43 sequences driving expres- 
sion of green fluorescent protein (GFP) were expressed selectively in the 
ASI sensory neurons (Extended Data Fig. 5a), which promote roaming 
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behaviour*’°. A genomic clone with GFP fused to the C terminus of the 
SRX-43 protein was enriched in ASI sensory cilia, the site of sensory 
transduction (Fig. 3e), suggesting that SRX-43 is a chemoreceptor. 
We investigated the effects of icas#9 on ASI activity using in vivo 
calcium imaging, but did not observe a response. This negative result 
is consistent with studies of dauer formation, in which ascarosides 
regulate gene expression in ASI neurons and not acute calcium 
levels'*1°, 

To investigate whether SRX-43 was an icas#9 receptor, srx-43 cDNA 
was expressed in the ASH class of sensory neurons, which are normally 
insensitive to ascarosides'” (Extended Data Fig. 5b). Ascaroside- 
induced calcium flux was then monitored using genetically encoded 
calcium indicators'”°. ASH neurons expressing SRX-43 responded 
to 10nM icas#9 with calcium transients, but this was not observed in 
response to other ascarosides or indole (Fig. 3f). Although the MY14 
strain was largely insensitive to icas#9 in foraging assays, MY 14 SRX-43 
also detected icas#9 when expressed in ASH (Extended Data Fig. 5c). 

We observed expression of a MY 14-derived srx-43::GFP reporter 
gene in ASI neurons, but this appeared to be weaker than expression 
of the N2 srx-43::GFP reporter (Extended Data Fig. 5a). To investigate 
which sequences led to the difference in N2 and MY14 srx-43 activity, 
we exchanged the srx-43 promoter and coding regions of both strains 
and tested these constructs as Mos1-mediated single-copy insertion 
(MosSCI) srx-43 transgenes. A transgene with the promoter region 
of the N2 strain and the coding region of MY14 rescued icas#9 
sensitivity in srx-43(If) mutants but the opposite did not, localizing 
the difference to the srx-43 promoter (Fig. 3g). Quantitative measure- 
ments of endogenous srx-43 mRNA levels demonstrated that srx-43 was 
expressed at a level fivefold lower in roam-1my14 than in N2 (Fig. 3h). 
Therefore, the natural variation in srx-43 promoter activity between N2 
and MY 14 affects srx-43 gene expression and behavioural sensitivity 
to icas#9. 

Ascarosides promote dauer larva development in part by suppressing 
the transcription of daf-7, a gene expressed in ASI neurons that encodes 
a secreted TGF-related peptide’®. As with animals treated with ascaro- 
sides, daf-7(If) mutants exhibit reduced levels of roaming’. Expression 
of a daf-7::GFP reporter was significantly reduced by treatment with 
icas#9, indicating that daf-7 may be a target for icas#9; animals bearing 
a daf-7 mutation were also less responsive to icas#9 than controls 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). Behaviour was only influenced by icas#9 
after several hours of exposure (Extended Data Fig. 5f), a delay that 
is in agreement with the slow transcriptional regulation of the daf-7 
signalling pathway. Together, these results suggest that icas#9 acts as 
a primer pheromone*!* that regulates foraging via transcription and 
endocrine signalling. 


Balancing selection at a foraging QTL 

To understand the population genetics of roam-1, we examined the 
genomic sequence of a 20-kb region centred around srx-43 in 39 
additional wild-type C. elegans isolates sequenced by the Million 
Mutation Project”*. Two discrete, highly divergent haplotypes for the 
roam-1 region were found: one resembling N2 that was present in 34 
strains and another resembling MY 14 that was present in 7 strains with 
different geographical origins and genetic backgrounds (Fig. 4a, b and 
Extended Data Fig. 6a). The N2 and MY14 haplotypes differed at 2.64% 
of all positions over the 20-kb srx-43 region, a figure 12 times that of 
the genome-wide average”*. These data were, however, derived using 
Illumina sequencing, a method that can fail to align highly divergent 
sequences. Targeted Sanger sequencing revealed that MY14 and N2 
actually differed at 19.7% of all positions in the srx-43 promoter and 
coding regions (Extended Data Fig. 6b). A phylogeny constructed for 
srx-43 and the most closely related genes in C. elegans, C. briggsae, 
and C. remanei confirmed that the divergent srx-43 alleles represent 
the same gene (Extended Data Fig. 6c). All seven tested MY14-like 
strains were relatively resistant to icas#9 compared to N2-like strains 
(Fig. 4c). These results suggest that naturally occurring resistance to 
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response shown as mean + s.e.m. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 by 
ANOVA with Dunnett's correction; NS, not significant. 


icas#9 is associated with a highly divergent roam-1 haplotype that 
includes srx-43. 

The marked allelic divergence of the roam-1 region, together with 
the observation that most genes in the interval including srx-43 have a 
low dy/ds ratio (Extended Data Table 1), suggests that these alternative 
haplotypes might be subject to balancing selection. To examine this 
possibility, we analysed a large database of wild-type strains assembled 
and sequenced by the Andersen laboratory at Northwestern University 
(CeNDR; http://www.elegansvariation.org). The MY14 haplotype was 
present in 21 of the 152 unique strains, with the remainder being of the 
N2 haplotype. Both haplotypes were found globally: the rarer MY14 
haplotype was found in Europe, the United States, New Zealand and 
Chile. In almost all cases in which individuals with the MY14 haplotype 
were isolated, individuals of the N2 haplotype were isolated from 
proximal environments at the same time—a distribution that is 
consistent with balancing selection. 

Sequence features of the roam-I1 region also fit the criteria for a 
region under balancing selection. The region encompassing roam- 1 
had a relatively high Tajima’s D of 1.01, a figure unusual both at the 
genomic level (at which <3.4% of bins had a higher value) and in the 
centre of chromosome V where srx-43 lies (at which <3.6% of bins 
had a higher value). A phylogenetic analysis of the 152 strains revealed 
that the roam-1 haplotype extends by approximately 30 kb before being 
disrupted by recombination events (Extended Data Fig. 7). Given the 
low outcrossing rate in wild-type C. elegans populations”>”%, this short 
roam-1 haplotype suggests co-occurrence of both haplotypes within 
interbreeding populations over many generations. 

To assess directly the possibility that selection could act on roam-1, 
we designed competition experiments to compare the relative fitness 
of N2 and roam-Iyy4 strains. Experiments were conducted under 
high-density conditions to permit the accumulation and detection of 
endogenously produced icas#9, with competition applied by growing 
cultures past the point of starvation (that is, with limiting food). The 
first competition experiments were conducted on a simple lawn of 
Escherichia coli OP50 bacteria with a population of 20 N2 and 20 
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Figure 5 | Bidirectional competitive selection at the roam-1 locus. 

a, Diagram of ‘boom-bust’ competition experiments, with food depletion 
followed by 48 h of starvation before transfer. b-d, Competition on a 
‘simple lawn’ showing allele ratio of DNA harvested at transfers 1 and 3. 
N2 versus roam-1yi4 NIL (b), N2 srx-43(If) versus roam-Imyi4 srx-43(If) 
(c) and N2 daf-22(If) versus roam-1yi4 daf-22(If), without or with 10nM 
exogenous icas#9 (d). e, ‘Patchy lawn’ competition between N2 and 
roam-1yy14 NIL. Grey points represent individual competition 
experiments; red line indicates the mean. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, 

*** P < 0.001 compared to an expected value of 0.5 by t-test with 
Bonferroni correction. 


roam-Iyi4 age-matched adults (Fig. 5a). These conditions resulted 
in a growth advantage for the N2 genotype over roam-Iyi4 in the 
first cycle of competition that continued in subsequent cycles (Fig. 5b). 

The two tested strains differ in the 182-kb roam-1 region, which 
encompasses 81 genes. To investigate whether this competitive advan- 
tage required srx-43, the experiment was repeated using N2 srx-43(If) 
and roam-Iyi4 srx-43(If) strains. The competitive N2 advantage 
disappeared in this setting, indicating that the icas#9 receptor SRX-43 
is essential for the competitive effect (Fig. 5c). 

We assessed the role of endogenous pheromones by repeating 
the competition experiments with N2 and roam-1yy4 strains with 
loss-of-function mutations in the gene daf-22, which is required for 
the secretion of ascarosides including icas#9. Mutations in daf-22 
eliminated the competitive advantage of the N2 strain over roam-Imyi4 
(Fig. 5d). A partial advantage for N2 daf-22(If) was recovered upon 
addition of exogenous 10 nM icas#9 (Fig. 5d). These results thus 
indicate that selection on the roam-1 locus depends on pheromones. 

The increased roaming of roam-I1yyi4 animals at high population 
densities could be expected to cause greater exploration of a patchy 
food environment. In a second competition design, we seeded a patchy 
environment consisting of 16 small bacterial lawns with 20 N2 and 
20 roam-1y14 adults (Fig. 5a). In these conditions, the N2 advantage 
was lost and instead a moderate but significant selection favoured 
roam-Iwyi4 over N2 animals (Fig. 5e). Together, these results 
demonstrate that roam-1 has a bidirectional effect on fitness that is 
dependent on srx-43 expression, pheromone production and food 
distribution. 


Discussion 

Conspecific individuals are informative elements of an animal’s natural 
environment, in part because they represent competition for resources. 
Our results demonstrate that conspecific pheromones alter long-term 
foraging strategies and that natural variation in this behaviour stems 
from altered expression of the icas#9 receptor SRX-43. The comple- 
ment of ascarosides produced by C. elegans varies with sex, age and 
feeding status””*. The specificity of receptors such as SRX-43 provides 
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a mechanism through which this information can be detected by 
the nervous system, allowing it to regulate different behaviours and 
physiological responses. srx-43 is expressed in ASI sensory neurons, 
which are targets of internal neuromodulators that regulate roaming 
and dwelling’, and represents a site of integration for internal and exter- 
nal influences on foraging behaviour. Although we do not know the 
suite of pheromones that are produced by C. elegans in the wild, the 
presence of secreted icas#9 in dense culture supernatants at concen- 
trations 100-fold above those that suppress roaming suggest that it is a 
relevant regulator of foraging and that altered sensitivity to this mole- 
cule could affect animals’ overall sensitivity to secreted ascarosides. 

The roam-1 QTL that encompasses srx-43 has sequence features 
consistent with an area under balancing selection. While srx-43 is an 
essential component of roam-1, it may not be the only gene in this 
QTL, or the only gene that is under balancing selection, as the haplo- 
type extends for ~30 kb to include several other genes. Moreover, the 
behaviour identified here need not be the most important one in natural 
settings; it may represent one of several behavioural and physiological 
responses that facilitate adaptation to different environments. 
Balancing selection may be fairly common throughout the 
C. elegans genome: a recent report identified 61 highly divergent 
regions consistent with balancing selection that segregate among wild 
strains of C. elegans, including a second region 200kb from roam-1 
(refs 24, 29; Extended Data Fig. 8). The composition of these regions 
is biased towards particular gene classes, including chemoreceptors, 
which may act as evolutionary hotspots. 

At a conceptual level, behavioural genetics in animals, including 
humans, is dominated by evidence for gene-environment 
interactions*°*!. Our results ground this abstraction in observation, 
showing that natural trait variation acts explicitly at the intersection of 
innate circuits and environment cues, with genetic changes allowing 
the differential incorporation of environmental information into innate 
foraging behaviours. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Nematode culture. All strains were grown at 21-22 °C on nematode growth- 
medium plates seeded with E. coli OP50 bacteria*”. For OP50 cultures, a single 
colony was inoculated into 100 ml of LB and grown for 48h at 21-22°C. Transgenic 
lines were generated by standard injection methods and included the desired 
transgene, a fluorescent co-injection marker and an empty vector, bringing the 
total DNA concentration up to 100 ng jil”!. For each transgene, three independent 
extrachromosomal lines that propagated the transgene at high rates were tested in 
parallel to account for variability typical of such strains. All mutagenized strains 
were back-crossed 5-7 times before characterization. 

Natural isolates and origin of wild-type strains. N2 (Bristol, UK), CX12311 kyIR1 
(chrV,CB4856 > N2) V; qqIR1 (chrX, CB4856 > N2), CB4856 (HW) (Hawaii, USA), 
JU258 (Riberio Frio, Madeira), MY1 (Lingen, Germany), MY14 (Mecklenbeck, 
Germany), JU775 (Lisbon, Portugal), JU1400 (Sevilla, Spain), JU1652 (Montevideo, 
Uruguay), AB1 (Adelaide, Australia), MY16 (Mecklenbeck, Germany), JU1171 
(Concepcion, Chile), MY6 (Roxel, Germany), JU360 (Franconville, France), 
ED3021 (Edinburgh, Scotland), MY2 (Roxel, Germany). 

Strain CX12311 bears ancestral alleles of the npr-1 and glb-5 genes, which affect 
oxygen sensitivity and are mutated in the N2 laboratory strain’; it is therefore used 
as a comparison strain for wild-type strains bearing the ancestral alleles. 
MY14-CX12311 RILs. CX14697-CX14712, CX14731-CX14748, 
CX14750-CX14757, CX14783, CX14784, CX14786-CX14820, CX14822-CX14839. 
Genotypes inferred from low-coverage genomic sequence and behavioural data 
are included as Supplementary Table 1. 

Near-isogenic lines. CX15881 kyIR142 (chrV:~14.3-16.8 Mb, CX12311 > MY14), 
CX15878 kyIR139 (chrV:~14.3-16.8 Mb, MY14 > CX12311), CX15883 kyIR144 
(chrV:~14.3-16.8 Mb, MY14 > N2), CX16075 kyIR147 (chrV:~15.861-16.8 Mb, 
MY14>N2), CX16140 kyIR153 (chrV:~16.043-16.8 Mb, MY14 > N2), CX16300 
kyIR163 (chrV:~15.861-16.043 Mb, MY14 > N2; roam-Lyy 4), CX16294 kyIRI57 
(chrV:~15.861-16.006 Mb, MY14>N2). 

Transgenic lines. DNAs are N2-derived unless otherwise noted. CX16884 
kyIR163 V; kyEx5851 (Psrx-43 N2-srx-43 ®?::512::GEP, 2.5 ng ul}, Pmyo3::mcherry, 
5ngpl!), CX17202 kyIR163 V; kyEx6012 (Psrx-437::srx-43N?(nonsense)::sl2::GEP, 
2.5ng wl}, Pmyo3::mcherry, 5ng jl~ 1), CX16881 srx-43 (gk922634) V; 
kyEx5848 (srx-43%?, 2.5ng pl |, Pmyo3::mcherry, 5 ng ul !); gk922634 changes 
R160 to an opal stop codon, CX17204 kyEx6013 (Psrx-43?::srx-43?::GFP, 
50ng jl}, Pelt-2::GFP, 5ng il), CX16943 kyIR163 V; kyEx5894 (Psrx-43M"4::srx- 
43M¥14::512::GFP, 2.5 ng jl !, Pmyo3::mcherry, 5ng il~!), CX16425 kyIs602 
(Psra-6::GCaMP3.0, 75 ng ul}; Pcoel::GEP, 10 ng pl-?); kyEx5594 (Psra-6::srx- 
43N?, 50ng pl! Pmyo3::mcherry, 5ng il-!), CX16931 kyIs602; kyEx5885 (Psra- 
6::srx-43M"!4 50 ng yl, Pmyo3::mcherry, 5ng ul), CX17196 kySi66 (MosSCI 
Psrx-43?::srx-43) II; srx-43(gk922634) V, outcrossed 4x, CX17198 kySi68 
(MosSCI Psrx-43M""4::srx-43M"14) IT, srx-43(gk922634) V, outcrossed 4x , CX17201 
kySi71 (MosSCI Psrx-43%?::srx-43"!4) IT; stx-43(gk922634) V, outcrossed 4x, 
CX17203 kySi72 (MosSCI Psrx-43M""::srx-43?) IT; srx-43(gk922634) V, outcrossed 
4x, FK181 ksIs2 (Pdaf-7::GFP + rol-6(su1006)), CX16958 kyIR163 V; ksIs2 
Mutants. CX16849 srx-43(gk922634) V, outcrossed 5x to N2. gk922634 is 
R160opal. This mutation was provided by the Million Mutation Project”’. 

CX16935 kyIR163 srx-43(ky1019) V. ky1019 is a CRISPR/Cas9-induced 
indel mutation that causes a frame-shift mutation after the first transmembrane 
domain (insertion (TCACTGAGTTCGAAT), deletion (CCCCG), final sequence 
TCGCAGCTCTCAAGTTCACTGAGTTCGAATTTCGGAATTCTG; insertion is 
underlined). We used the coCRISPR protocol described previously’. Young adults 
were injected with a mix of plasmids containing Cas9, guide RNA targeting rol-6, 
and guide RNA targeting the location of the desired mutation, as well as a ssDNA 
template for inducing a dominant rol-6(su1006) mutation. F1 animals with a roller 
phenotype were isolated and allowed to lay eggs before secondary screening for 
the target mutation by Sanger sequencing. 

Previously described mutants included JT5464 daf-7(e1372) III; daf-3(e1376) 

X, CX17307 daf-7(e1372) III; kyIR163 V; daf-3(e1376) X, CX13846 daf-22(0k693) 
II, CX17082 daf-22(0k693) I; kyIR163 V. 
Behavioural analysis. Exploration assays* were conducted on 35-mm Petri dishes 
evenly seeded with 100 11 of OP50 E. coli bacteria 24h before the start of the assay. 
Individual two-day-old L4 hermaphrodites were placed in the centre of the plate. 
After 16h, plates were placed on a grid containing 86 squares and the number 
of full or partial squares that contained tracks was quantified by an investigator 
blinded to the genotype. Pheromones or control solvent were mixed into the agar. 
A pheromone response for each animal on an ascaroside plate was determined 
with respect to the behaviour of control animals that were tested on ascaroside-free 
plates on the same day. 

Individual pheromone response was defined as the mean number of squares 
entered by controls tested on the same day, subtracted by the number of squares 


entered by the test animal. Group pheromone response was defined as the mean 
pheromone response of all individuals tested across days. For statistical analysis, 
n was defined as the total number of animals in the ascaroside group. 

N2-derived strains were tested in 21% oxygen (Figs 1, 2e, f, 3, 5 and Extended 
Data Figs 1, 5). All naturally isolated strains and CX12311-derived strains 
bearing ancestral alleles of npr-1 and glb-5 were tested in 8% oxygen to suppress 
the oxygen-dependent roaming behaviour of ancestral npr-1 alleles'?*4 
(Figs 2a, b, d, 4 and Extended Data Fig. 2), 

Direct examination of roaming and dwelling was modified from previously 
reported techniques®. At 14.5h before testing, 25 L4 larvae were picked and 
placed onto 150-mm test plates thinly seeded with 1.5 ml of OP50 bacteria with 
or without synthetic pheromone. Video recording was conducted under red light 
to minimize behavioural response to imaging conditions. 1.5-h-long videos were 
recorded at 3 frames s_' using Streampix software (Norpix Inc.) and a 6.6 MP 
PL-B781F CMOS camera (PixeLINK.). Custom Matlab scripts* were employed 
to determine worm trajectories and conduct a two-state hidden Markov model 
determining the most probable state path for each animal and thereby measure 
roaming- and dwelling-state durations. 

The low basal exploration rate in daf-7(If) mutants’ prevented a direct assess- 
ment of the effect of icas#9 on foraging behaviour. Instead, we examined daf-7(If) 
daf-3(If) double mutants, as daf-7 canonically acts by antagonizing daf-3, which 
encodes a co-SMAD transcriptional regulator. We found that daf-3 mutations 
suppressed the low basal exploration rate of daf-7 mutants. N2 daf-7(If) daf-3(If) 
animals explored control plates to a greater degree than the wild type, so larger 
(10cm) exploration assay plates were used to score these strains. 

Statistics. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Most experiments were repeated on three separate days. For exploration assays, 
the standard group size on a single day was six; this ensured sufficient power 
to detect moderate effects, while also limiting the influence of daily variation. 
All plates with a healthy adult animal at the end of the assay were scored and 
included in the analysis. Randomization was ensured using the following or similar 
approach: at the start of each exploration assay, six animals were placed on a pick at 
atime. They were then transferred individually to three control plates and then to 
three icas#9 plates in the order the animals came off the pick. Assays were scored 
by an experimenter blinded to the condition or genotype. 

Most statistical comparisons were performed using ANOVA with Dunnett’s 
correction for multiple comparisons or using a (two-sided) t-test, as noted in the 
figure legends. The normality of the data was tested with D’Agostino—Pearson omni- 
bus test. Bartlett’s test was used to check for differences in variance between groups 
being statistically compared. N2 groups in Fig. 3c and Extended Data Figure 5e 
did not pass a normality test. As the n number was large (>15), ANOVA was still an 
appropriate test. Moreover, the findings were still significant when a nonparametric 
test was used (Kruskal-Wallis with Dunn multiple comparison test). 

Ascaroside quantification. We grew 150 ml unsynchronized worm cultures for 
9 days and fed on E. coli (HB101 or OP50), as described””. Extracts were generated 
from the culture medium and analysed by liquid chromatography-tandem mass 
spectroscopy (LC-MS/MS), as described previously”’, and analysed on a Thermo 
Scientific TSQ Quantum Access MAX, with the collision gas pressure set to 
1 mTorr. Ascaroside concentrations present in the culture were quantified using 
the corresponding synthetic standards, with the following exceptions: synthetic 
ascr#18 was used to quantify ascr#22 and ascr#26 and synthetic icas#3 was used 
to quantify icas#1 and icas#10. 

Recombinant inbred lines. The MY14—CX12311 recombinant inbred lines 
were generated by crossing MY14 males with CX12311 hermaphrodites and 
CX12311 males with MY14 hermaphrodites, to ensure the mitochondrial DNA 
from both strains were equally represented in the RILs. In total, 94 F2 animals 
were individually picked, placed onto plates and inbred through self-fertilization 
for 10 generations. RIL genotyping was conducted by low-coverage shotgun 
sequencing '*. Genomic DNA was fragmented and attached to sequencing 
adapters with a Nextera DNA Library Prep Kit (Illumina). Samples were pooled 
and sequenced on an Illumina HiSeq 2000. Sequencing reads from each strain 
were mapped to the WS235 release of the C. elegans genome using the Burrows- 
Wheeler Aligner to create bam files for further analysis*°. The set of MY14/N2 
single nucleotide variants (SNVs) identified in the Million Mutation Project were 
used for genotyping purposes”, Each genetic variant was genotyped in each 
strain. Owing to the low coverage, the majority of SNVs were not genotyped. To 
improve the data coverage, we grouped 200 neighbouring SNV genotypes together 
to create a consensus genotype for 540 bins (either N2, MY14 or heterozygous). 
These genotypes were used for QTL mapping. 

QTL mapping. The pheromone response index was used as the phenotype in 
combination with the 540 genotype bins from above. R/qtl was used to perform a 
one-dimensional scan using marker regression on all 540 markers. The significance 
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threshold was determined using 1,000 permutation tests. The effect-size of the 
roam-1 locus was estimated using the fitqtl function with a single QTL. The peak of 
the roam-1 locus (chromosome V: 16,451,686-16,579,457) was used as an additive 
and interactive covariate for additional one-dimensional scans, assuming a normal 
model. The significance threshold for these two tests was also determined using 
1,000 permutation tests. 

NIL mapping. Before the detailed QTL mapping by sequencing described above, 
the roam-1 QTL was localized to 2.5 Mb (chrV: 14.3-16.8 Mb) by examining 14 
high-confidence phenotypically extreme RILs (Supplementary Table 1). This result, 
which was confirmed by the full analysis, guided the initial generation of NILs. The 
NIL kyIR142 was produced by backcrossing the RIL CX14816 nine times to MY14, 
maintaining N2 alleles at chrV: 14.3 and chrV: 16.8 Mb at each generation. The NIL 
kyIR139 was produced by backcrossing the RIL CX14708 nine times to CX12311, 
maintaining MY 14 alleles at chrV: 14.3 and chrV: 16.8 Mb. The NIL: kyIR144 was 
produced by crossing kyIR139 with N2 and isolating recombinants with the N2 
allele of glb-5 (chrV: 5.56 Mb), the MY14 alleles at chrV:14.3 and 16.8 Mb, and the 
N2 allele of mpr-1 on chrX. The NILs kyIR147 and kyIR153 were created by crossing 
kyIR144 with N2 and identifying progeny with the N2 allele at chrV: 14.3 Mb and 
the MY14 allele at chrV: 16.8 Mb. 

High-density recombination mapping. We crossed kyJR147 with males from 
CX16290, a N2 strain with an integrated fluorescent marker at chrV: 15.83 Mb. F1 
progeny were identified by fluorescence, picked to growth plates, and allowed to 
lay eggs for 12h. Following 3 days of growth, ~2,600 non-fluorescent F2 animals 
were sorted individually into wells of 96-well plates by a worm sorter (COPAS 
Biosort Systems, Union Biometrica). These F2 were grown in 200 l of S Basal 
buffer (5.85 g NaCl, 1 g K, HPOu, 6 g KH2PO,, 5 mg cholesterol per litre) with 
cholesterol, supplemented with OP50 bacteria. A fraction of the F3 progeny from 
each isolate were lysed and genotyped at chrV: 16.069 Mb. Those with an N2 allele 
at chrV: 16.069 Mb were genotyped at chrV: 15.861 Mb. Twelve recombinants with 
an N2 allele at chrV: 16.069 Mb and a MY 14 allele at chrV: 15.861 Mb were isolated 
and characterized behaviourally, among which were kyIR163 and kyIR157 (Fig. 2f). 
The N2 NIL with kyIR163 (182 kb of MY14 sequence) is referred to as roam-Iy14. 
Imaging. Calcium imaging experiments were performed and analysed as described 
previously*®. In brief, young adult animals were placed into custom-made 3 mm? 
microfluidic polydimethylsiloxane devices that permit rapid changes in stimulus 
solution. Each device contains two arenas, allowing for simultaneous imaging of 
two genotypes with approximately ten animals each. Animals were transferred to 
the arenas in S-Basal buffer and paralyzed for 80-100 min in 1 mM (—)-tetramisole 
hydrochloride. Experiments consisted of four pulses of 10s of stimulus separated 
by 30s of buffer, with an additional 60s between stimulus types. Tiff stacks 
were acquired at 10 framess~! at 5x magnification (Hamamatsu Orca Flash 4 
sCMOS), with 10 ms pulsed illumination every 100 ms (Sola, Lumencor; 470/40 nm 
excitation). 

Fluorescence levels were analysed using a custom ImageJ script that integrates 
and background-subtracts fluorescence levels of the ASH neuron cell body (4 x 4 
pixel region of interest). Using MATLAB, the calcium responses were normalized 
for each stimulus type by dividing fluorescence levels by the baseline fluorescence, 
defined as the average fluorescence of the 10s preceding the first pulse of the 
stimulus. Each experiment was performed a total of four times over two separate 
days. Animals were pooled together by strain to calculate population mean and 
standard error (N2 srx-43 allele, 23 animals; MY 14 srx-43 allele, 30 animals; array 
negative control, 19 animals). Experiments were conducted on two days. 

For GFP expression studies, live adult animals were mounted on 2% agarose 
pads containing 5 mM sodium azide. Images were collected with a 100 x objective 
on a Zeiss Axio Imager.Z1 Apotome microscope with a Zeiss AxioCam MRm 
CCD camera. For daf-7 reporter studies, expression was quantified 16-24 h after 
L4 animals were placed on exploration assay plates. Images were processed in 
Metamorph and Image] to generate a maximum-intensity Z-projection. Reporter 
values were assessed as the mean grey value for a 16-pixel-radius circle centred 
over the cell body minus the mean background intensity. Both ASI neurons were 
analysed in each animal; experiments were performed over three days. 
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Digital PCR. Digital PCR was conducted on a QuantStudio 3D digital PCR 
platform (Thermo Fisher), and analysed on the QuantStudio 3D AnalysisSuite 
Cloud. 

The srx-43 mRNA expression studies were conducted on synchronized L4 
worms 48 h after laying. RNA was collected on RNeasy Mini columns (Qiagen) 
and treated with DNase (Qiagen). SuperScript III First-Strand Synthesis System 
(Thermo Fisher) was used to create cDNA libraries. Custom TaqMan Expression 
Assays (Thermo Fisher) were used for srx-43 quantification, and the tubulin gene, 
tbb-1, was used for normalization of digital PCR. 

For quantitative analysis of the competition experiments, DNA was extracted 
with a standard phenol-chloroform protocol. Custom TaqMan SNP Genotyping 
Assays (Thermo Fisher) were used to determine the relative ratio of N2 versus 
roam-I\y14 DNA by digital PCR. The assay was validated with known ratios of 
N2 to roam-Iyyi4 DNA (Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Population genetics. To create the gene and organism phylogenies, we used SNV 
data downloaded from the Million Mutation Project (http://genome.sfu.ca/mmp/) 
or the CeNDR resource (http://www.elegansvariation.org). For the CeNDR dataset, 
MY 14 was assumed to be clonal or near-clonal with MY23, as was suggested by 
RAD sequencing. Software was written in Python using the Biopython module 
to create a neighbour joining tree. For the roam-1 locus, SNVs on chrV between 
16,010,000 and 16,030,000 were used. For the gic-1 locus, SNVs on chrV between 
16,181,000 and 16,222,000 were used. All SNVs were used to construct the 
whole-genome strain tree. Number of genetic variants and Tajima’s D were 
calculated on 5-kb bins using vcftools*”. dx/dgs was calculated by counting using 
custom Python scripts analysing variants between MY23 and the N2 reference. 
Phylogenies of srx-43 and closely related genes were performed using protein 
sequences obtained previously**. 

Fitness assays. Competition experiments consisted of three boom-bust cycles. 
During the boom phase, population growth led to the rapid depletion of food, 
initiating the bust phase, which lasted for two days. Simple lawn competition 
experiments were conducted on 100-mm NGM agar plates with a single lawn 
formed from 80011 of saturated OP50 culture. Patchy lawn competition 
experiments were conducted on 150mm NGM agar plates with a 200 j1l ring- 
shaped OP50 lawn in the centre of the plate surrounded by 15 small 40-11 lawns 
(Fig. 5a); at the assay start and at transfers animals were placed in the centre of 
the plate. 

Populations were initiated from 20 N2-type and 20 roam-Imyi4-type age- 
synchronized young adult animals. The initial population depleted food within 
4 days, and on day 6 animals were washed into M9 media. 20% of the suspension 
was transferred to a new plate and the remainder was lysed for quantitative 
DNA analysis. For the second and third boom-bust cycle, food resources were 
depleted in 2 days and the plates were kept starved for an additional 2 days. 
Following the second bust phase, 20% of the animals were transferred to a new 
plate; following the third bust phase, the entire population was harvested for 
DNA extraction. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Roaming and dwelling states in the presence 
of ascarosides. a, Roaming and dwelling behaviours scored from video 
analysis. n = 102-214 tracks per data point. b, c, Cumulative distribution 
of roaming (b) and dwelling (c) state durations for animals in a. 

*** P< 0.001 by log-rank test; ns, not significant. d, e, Scatter plot of 
average speed and angular speed (a measure of turning rate) in 10s 
intervals taken from 1.5-h-long video recordings of wild-type animals 


in control (d) and icas#9 (e) conditions. Roaming animals move quickly 
and turn infrequently compared with dwelling animals. Note the bimodal 
distribution defining distinct behavioural states. Control, 161 tracks; 
icas#9, 102 tracks. f, g, Speed following a reversal (f) and the reversal rate 
(g) for roaming or dwelling animals. Roaming speed is slightly slower in 
ascarosides (e, f). Data presented as mean + s.e.m. *P< 0.05, ***P< 0.001 
by ANOVA with Dunnett correction; ns, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Roaming and dwelling behaviour of MY14. 

a, Fraction of time that MY14 animals spend roaming or dwelling in 
control, ascr#8, and icas#9 conditions; n = 66-109 tracks per data point. 
Assays were conducted in 8% Oy. b, c, Cumulative distribution of roaming 
(b) and dwelling (c) state durations for MY 14 animals scored in a. 
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Roaming states are significantly shorter in the presence of ascr#8 

(t% =~150s, versus ~220s in controls), but are not significantly affected 
by icas#9 (t% = ~190s). Roaming states may also be longer at baseline 

in MY14 than in N2 (see Extended Data Fig. 1). ***P < 0.001 by log-rank 
test. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Ascarosides produced by wild-type strains. a, b, LC-MS/MS analysis of ascarosides secreted by N2, CX12311 and MY14 


strains grown on OP50 (a) or HB101 (b) bacteria. icas#9 is produced at similar levels by icas#9-sensitive and icas#9-resistant strains. n =2 (a) or 3 (b) 
culture extracts per genotype. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Covariate analysis of 94 RILs. a, b, Covariate analysis controlling for the roam-1 genotype, testing for additive (a) or 
interactive (b) QTLs at other loci. The horizontal line denotes the P < 0.05 genome-wide significance threshold. LOD, log likelihood ratio. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Signal transduction by SRX-43. a, Expression 
of Psrx-43::srx-43::SL2::GFP bicistronic reporter transgenes bearing N2 
(top) or MY14 (bottom) srx-43 sequences. Arrows indicate cell bodies 

of ASI sensory neurons. Scale bars, 501m. b, ASH sensory neurons 

are insensitive to multiple ascarosides. ASH calcium imaging with 
GCaMP3 in control animals that do not express the srx-43 transgene, 
isolated as non-transgenic siblings of transgenic animals tested in 

Fig. 3f (1 = 19). Ascarosides tested at 10nM. c, SRX-43 from MY 14 confers 
icas#9 sensitivity on ASH neurons. Compare SRX-43 from N2 in Fig. 3f. 

d, icas#9 decreases daf-7::GFP expression in ASI neurons of N2 but not 


roam-1yy14 adults. Bars indicate mean fluorescence intensity + s.e.m. 

*P <0.05 by ANOVA with Tukey’s multiple comparisons test. e, Responses 
to icas#9 of daf-7(If) mutants are attenuated in N2 but not in roam-Imyi4 
genetic backgrounds. Modified exploration assays were conducted on 
strains including daf-3(If) alleles (see methods). *P < 0.05 by t-test. 

Data presented as mean +s.e.m. f, Time course for icas#9 response in 
exploration assay. Pheromone response expressed as mean + s.e.m. for 2, 
4, 6, 10, and 14h following initiation of exploration assay. ***P < 0.001 by 
t-test with Bonferonni correction comparing squares entered in control 
plates versus 10 nm icas#9 plates; n = 12 for all time points. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Alternative roam-1 alleles have high sequence 
variability. a, The roam-1 QTL region (top). roam-1 SNPs are SNPs, 
when compared to the N2 reference genome, that are shared by JU360, 
MY2, MY14, ED3021, JU1171, MY16 and MY6 and not by any other 
strains, according to the Million Mutation Project. This defines the 
roam-1y14 haplotype. Other SNPs denote all other SNPs with respect 

to the N2 reference genome found in any of the 40 wild isolates in the 
Million Mutation Project. b, Polymorphisms of the srx-43 promoter and 
coding region revealed by Sanger sequencing. Despite the high rate of 
polymorphism, there are only four non-synonymous mutations in the 

MY 14 coding sequence detected by Sanger sequencing; three of these four 
were detected by the Million Mutation Project (Extended Data Table 1). 
We confirmed that the MY14 and N2 sequences are alleles of the same 


SRX-42 
cb|gw76|V.340065-337883|SRX 
cr|gf826|sctg1.3030176-3028928|SRX 


gene by examining sequence reads of the MY14-like strain MY23 in the 
CeNDR data set (http://www.elegansvariation.org) and aligning each read 
to N2 and MY14 sequence for the srx-43 region as determined by Sanger 
sequencing. We observed that 7,272 of the MY23 (MY14) reads better 
matched the MY14 Sanger sequence and 4 of the reads better matched 
the N2 reference sequence, as would be expected if MY14 and N2 each 
bear one alternative allele of the gene. c, Phylogeny constructed for srx-43 
and related genes in C. elegans, C. briggsae and C. remanei demonstrates 
that the srx-43 alleles in N2 and MY14 are closely related alleles of a 
single gene. Genes are colour-coded by species (green, C. elegans; blue, 

C. briggsae; orange, C. remanei). Protein sequences and gene names are as 
previously described**. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Substantial recombination between roam-1 calculated for 5-kb bins across a 250-kb region. The bin containing srx-43 
and surrounding regions. Top, phylogenies constructed with 152 diverse has 250 polymorphisms and a Tajima’s D of 1.01, which is high both at the 
wild-type isolates revealing differences for the region surrounding srx-43 genomic level (<3.4% of bins had a higher value) and for the chromosomal 
and the regions immediately to the left and right of the 30-kb haplotype. location of srx-43 (<3.6% of bins had a higher value). 


Bottom, graph showing the number of variants and Tajima’s D score 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Recombination between srx-43 and glc-1 in heterozygosity between srx-43 and glc-1 indicates that balancing selection 
natural isolates. a, The gic-1 gene has previously been shown to be subject —_ on gic-1 is unlikely to account for the high heterozygosity near srx-43. 
to balancing selection** and is chromosomally near srx-43. The blue line b, Dendrogram for the glc-1 region for the strains shown in Fig. 4a. 
shows the number of SNPs per kb for N2 and MY14 averaged over 5-kb The clades for roam-1yy;4 and glc-1 are not identical. 


intervals for the region spanning srx-43 and glc-1. The large region of low 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Standard curve for digital PCR experiments. 
Best-fit line of digital PCR results for known ratios of N2 to roam-1myi4 
DNA created by mixing different ratios of genomic DNA extracted from 
independent N2 or roam-1\y14 populations. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | dy/ds for srx-43 and other genes in the roam-1 region 
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Self-bound droplets of a dilute magnetic quantum 


liquid 


Matthias Schmitt!, Matthias Wenzel!, Fabian Bottcher!, Igor Ferrier-Barbut! & Tilman Pfau! 


Self-bound many-body systems are formed through a balance of 
attractive and repulsive forces and occur in many physical scenarios. 
Liquid droplets are an example of a self-bound system, formed by 
a balance of the mutual attractive and repulsive forces that derive 
from different components of the inter-particle potential. It has been 
suggested” that self-bound ensembles of ultracold atoms should 
exist for atom number densities that are 10° times lower than in 
a helium droplet, which is formed from a dense quantum liquid. 
However, such ensembles have been elusive up to now because they 
require forces other than the usual zero-range contact interaction, 
which is either attractive or repulsive but never both. On the basis 
of the recent finding that an unstable bosonic dipolar gas can be 
stabilized by a repulsive many-body term’, it was predicted that 
three-dimensional self-bound quantum droplets of magnetic atoms 
should exist*°. Here we report the observation of such droplets ina 
trap-free levitation field. We find that this dilute magnetic quantum 
liquid requires a minimum, critical number of atoms, below which 
the liquid evaporates into an expanding gas as a result of the 
quantum pressure of the individual constituents. Consequently, 
around this critical atom number we observe an interaction-driven 
phase transition between a gas and a self-bound liquid in the 
quantum degenerate regime with ultracold atoms. These droplets 
are the dilute counterpart of strongly correlated self-bound systems 
such as atomic nuclei® and helium droplets’. 

Liquid droplets of water or helium are formed by the mutual attrac- 
tive and repulsive forces that are created by the different parts of the 
inter-particle potential (and are due to covalent or van der Waals 
attraction and to the electronic Pauli exclusion principle, respectively). 
Helium droplets in particular have been a focus of research, owing 
to their interesting quantum nature®*’. Droplets can serve as closed, 
isolated quantum systems with which to probe, for example, super- 
fluidity of mesoscopic ensembles!”. In the context of ultracold atoms, 
the observation of an ensemble of stable droplets!! in a dilute magnetic 
quantum gas opened up the possibility of a three-dimensional self- 
bound state*®. A trapped quantum droplet of magnetic atoms has 
recently also been observed using erbium atoms'”. Here we demon- 
strate the observation of dilute, self-bound liquid droplets in a sample 
of ultracold bosonic dysprosium atoms, which have a strong long- 
range magnetic dipolar interaction and a tunable repulsive short-range 
contact interaction. The interplay between these two interactions can 
be tuned such that the overall mean field is weakly attractive, but so that 
the interactions also create quantum depletion and a corresponding 
many-body repulsion. This repulsion exactly counteracts the attraction 
when the density of the droplet reaches the stabilization density. We 
use the word ‘liquid’ here to describe a state of matter that is defined 
by the presence of self-bound droplets and by the stabilization of the 
self-binding forces as a result of repulsion beyond the simple mean- 
field level, which manifests itself as a nontrivial correlation function. 
For dilute liquids, these correlations can be very weak (as in the pres- 
ent case), contrary to dense liquids for which correlations are strong. 
At small atom numbers (around 1,000 atoms), the finite size of the 


wavefunction of the quantum droplet leads to a quantum pressure for 
each individual atom that results in an evaporation out of the self-bind- 
ing potential. Therefore, these droplets are bound only above a critical 
atom number, which we investigate systematically. 

We use '“Dy, which has one of the strongest magnetic dipole 
moments in the periodic table with ps =9.93/1p, where jug is the 
Bohr magneton. These atoms also offer control on the short-range 
interaction by a magnetic field using Feshbach resonances'*"!°. 
Here we usea specific resonance at a field of By =7.117(3) G with a width of 
AB=51(15) mG. (Here and elsewhere, the errors in parentheses 
indicate one standard deviation.) This resonance allows the scattering 
length a to be tuned from that of a dipole-dominated sample to a 
contact-dominated sample, without strong losses (Fig. 1b). To quantify 
the relative influence of the short-range and dipole-dipole interactions, 
we describe the interaction strengths using the relative dipolar strength 
€dd = Gag/a, where aga= [op?m/(12 7h?) © 13 1ag is the dipolar length, 
dg is the Bohr radius, h is the reduced Planck constant, {Ug is the vacuum 
permeability and m is the atomic mass. To observe the self-bound 
state, we prepare an initially oblate Bose-Einstein condensate (BEC)'® 
of !®Dy with an atom number of N=6,000(500) at a temperature of 
T=20nkK at large scattering length (Bpgc =7.089(5) G), for which the 
interaction is contact-dominated, and shape it using an additional 
optical trap into a prolate shape along the magnetic field direction. 
This reshaping is done in two stages. First, we ramp up a focused beam 
(with a wavelength of 532 nm, aligned in the z direction) within 50 ms. 
With this attractive potential, the radial trap frequencies are increased 
to change the aspect ratio of the trap A=w,/w, from A= (80 Hz)/ 
(20.5 Hz) =3.9 down to A= (80 Hz)/(61 Hz) = 1.3; here, w, (wy) is 
the trapping frequency along (perpendicular to) the magnetic field 
direction. At this point, owing to magnetostriction"”, the BEC becomes 
prolate with a cloud aspect ratio k =0,/0, of approximately 1.5 (with 
a, (a>) the physical size (at 1/e*) of the cloud in (perpendicular to) 
the field direction) and has a typical atom number that is estimated 
to be N=3,000(300). Note that not all of these atoms are found to be 
in the self-bound state. Second, we apply a magnetic field gradient to 
the atomic cloud that exactly compensates the gravitational force and 
thus results in levitation. In this configuration, the cloud undergoes a 
continuous crossover from the BEC state directly to the single-droplet 
ground state as the scattering length is reduced, bypassing a bistable 
region*!®, Over the next 50 ms we lower the field to various values 
between B= 6.831(5) G and B=6.469(5) G (indicated by the hatched 
area in Fig. 1b) to decrease the scattering length and create a single 
droplet. We hold the atoms in this configuration for 10 ms before 
ramping the optical trap powers within 20 ms to approximately 5% of 
their initial values, keeping a constant trap aspect ratio. At this point, 
we suddenly turn off the trap and image the cloud using far-detuned 
phase-contrast polarization imaging after various levitation times up to 
tlevitate = 90 ms. This sequence is shown schematically in Fig. la. Being 
sensitive only to high densities, we observe that a thermal fraction 
of the atomic cloud expands very quickly, whereas a very small and 
dense cloud remains for very long times. We interpret this observation 
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Figure 1 | Experimental sequence. a, A schematic of the experimental 
sequence. We start with an atomic ensemble in a crossed optical trap 
superimposed with a magnetic field gradient that is strong enough to 
compensate the gravitational force. We then turn off the trapping beams 
and levitate the droplet for various times fhevitate. Finally, we image the 
atoms using phase-contrast polarization imaging projected on an EMCCD 
(electron multiplying charge coupled device) camera. b, Scattering length 
as a function of magnetic field at the region of the Feshbach resonance 
in units of the positive background scattering length apg. The red dashed 
line indicates the field (Bggc) at which we create a BEC. The hatched 
area describes the region in which the experiments were performed. The 
dashed black line shows the magnetic field (Beyap) used to intentionally 
evaporate the droplets to the gas phase. 


as a self-bound quantum droplet. We calculated the radial size of 
the quantum droplets to be approximately 300 nm, which is smaller 
than our imaging resolution of 1 jtm such that we observe astigmatic 
diffraction (see Fig. 2a). At specific fields, we observe these droplets 
for times as long as fhevitate= 90 ms. At some time during the trap-free 
levitation, we observe that the droplets have expanded. We reason that 
this behaviour is due to the fact that droplets lose atoms as a result 
of three-body decay or residual excitations until they reach a critical 
atom number, below which they are no longer self-bound and evaporate 
back into a gas phase. In this context, the word ‘evaporation is used 
to denote the transition from a dilute self-bound liquid state to an 
expanding gas state. Given our shot-to-shot noise in the initial atom 
number, the critical atom number is reached at different times. This 
behaviour is represented in Fig. 2a. 

As a first analysis, we count the images in which we observe a 
single droplet over 100 realizations and plot the survival probability 
for different magnetic fields (Fig. 2b). The levitation time is varied 
between fhevitate=0 ms, which essentially represents a trapped cloud, and 
tlevitate = 90 ms. For low scattering length (B= 6.469(5) G), we always 
create a single droplet, but its lifetime is short. As the scattering length 
increases, so does the lifetime. We find a maximal survival probability 
in the magnetic field range B= 6.572(5)-6.676(5) G. For even higher 
scattering lengths, we find droplets only at 0 ms, and very few self- 
bound droplets. The calculated survival probabilities are in qualitative 
agreement with an increasing critical atom number and a decreasing 
rate of atom loss in the droplets with increasing scattering length. 
This behaviour has been observed? in a waveguide configuration and 
for a single trapped droplet!”, and is supported by calculations on a 
self-bound droplet®!®. However, the precise evolution depends on the 
spread in initial atom number and the fact that droplets evaporate at 
different atom numbers (see below). 

To obtain a more quantitative analysis of the critical atom number of 
these droplets, we intentionally evaporate them after variable levitation 
times by increasing the magnetic field to Beyap = 6.986(5) G (dashed 
black line in Fig. 1b). At this field, we observe that all droplets have been 
evaporated and interpret this to mean that the critical atom number at 
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Figure 2 | Droplet survival probability. a, Image sequences of two 
droplets with different levitation times at the same magnetic field 
B=6.676(5) G. The images are not multiple images of the same droplet, 
but are selected from various images because the imaging process is 
destructive. All images are rescaled to the maximum optical density and 
have been re-centred. In the left-hand column, we start with an atom 
number that is much larger than the critical atom number for stable 
droplets and observe a single droplet up to thevitate= 70 ms. Between 
t=70ms and t= 90 ms, the cloud reaches the critical atom number and 
evaporates back to a gas phase, observed as an expanding cloud. In the 
right-hand column, the droplet starts with an atom number that is much 
closer to the critical atom number, leading to an earlier evaporation, 
between 20 ms and 50 ms of levitation time. From this point, the cloud 
evaporates to the BEC phase and expands. b, Histogram of the survival 
probability of a single droplet as function of levitation time and magnetic 
field. At low scattering lengths (B = 6.469(5) G), we always observe 
droplets for up to tevitate = 30 ms, followed by a fast decay in survival 
probability that is explained by a fast decay in atom number as a result 

of three-body collisions. For increasing scattering length, we observe an 
increase in the lifetime of the droplets up to a magnetic field range of 
B=6.572(5)-6.676(5) G. At these conditions we observe a single droplet 
with a size below our resolution after a levitation time of fevitate = 90 ms. 
Further increase of the scattering length leads to a fast decay of self-bound 
droplets even for short times (thevitate= 20 ms), which we interpret as 
originating from an increase in the critical atom number to values close to 
our initial atom number. For the highest scattering length (B= 6.831(5) G), 
we barely create droplets in the trap. 


this field is higher than all relevant atom numbers observed here. After 
expansion, the atom number can be determined accurately without 
being limited by the finite resolution of the imaging optics. Here we 
observe that the number of atoms in the droplets decays to an essen- 
tially constant number—further indication of a critical atom number 
for self-bound droplets. This behaviour is demonstrated in Fig. 3a for 
a magnetic field of B= 6.520(5) G, wherein each point is represented 
by a mean atom number that is calculated from 20 images, and the 
error denotes one standard deviation. A histogram of the atom number 
distribution for long levitation times (Hevitate > 60 ms) and for different 
magnetic fields is shown in Fig. 3b. We observe that the atom number 
distributions shift with scattering length, and conclude that the droplets 
lose atoms until they reach the critical atom number, at which point 
all of the atoms evaporate out of the droplets into the gas phase. We 
observe that at long times, when most droplets have evaporated, there 
is an asymmetric dispersion in atom number to higher values. We posit 
that this reflects the fact that not all droplets evaporate at exactly the 
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Figure 3 | Critical atom number. a, Decay in atom number as function 


of levitation time. Each point represents the mean atom number of 

20 realizations; error bars denote the standard deviation. We observe a 
decay for short times to an essentially constant number for long times. 
The dashed line shows the critical atom number as determined by the 
best fit of our convoluted model (see text) to the data; the shaded area 
shows the error in this fit, represented by the quadratic mean of the 
widths of the convoluted distributions. For levitation times of less than 
20 ms, the measured atom number overestimates the atom number in the 
self-bound droplet because it is hard to distinguish the droplet from the 
surrounding BEC in our experimental procedure. b, We analyse the atom 
number distribution for levitation times in the range thevitate = 60-100 ms 
because the atom number is mostly constant in this range. We bin the 
atom number to a window of 50 atoms and plot the relative counts as a 
function of atom number and magnetic field. The red curves represent 
fits of the convoluted functions to the observed histograms. The colours 
of the plotted histograms match those in Fig. 2b, and represent the 
magnetic field. 
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Figure 4 | Phase transition between dilute liquid and gas. The data 
points show the critical atom number as a function of the magnetic field, 
as determined from the fit values from Fig. 3b. The error in the atom 
number is given by the quadratic mean of the widths of the Gaussian and 
Maxwell-Boltzmann distributions; the error in magnetic field describes 
the resolution of our magnetic field coils. As the magnetic field decreases, 
so does the critical atom number Nit. We identify the upper-left corner 
as the dilute liquid phase and the lower-right corner as the gas phase. The 
critical atom number describes the phase transition between dilute liquid 
and gas. The solid red line represents a full Gross—Pitaevskii simulation for 
different relative dipolar strengths equ. 


critical atom number, but that the evaporation for some droplets can 
occur with N > N.,i;, owing to the presence of residual (for example, 
thermal) excitations in the droplet. To extract a critical atom number 
we fit the histograms with a convolution of a Gaussian and a Maxwell- 
Boltzmann distribution (see Methods). 

The best fits are shown in Fig. 3b as red curves. We plot our result 
of the critical atom number in Fig. 4 and compare it to full, extended 
Gross-Pitaevskii simulations (see Methods). The error is given by the 
quadratic mean of the widths of the Maxwell-Boltzmann and Gaussian 
distributions. This way of determining Noit depends on the model used 
to determine the fit; other definitions could lead to slightly different 
values. Nevertheless, we see a clear change in the critical atom number 
with magnetic field, and with this we probe the phase transition line 
between the dilute liquid phase and the gas phase. To compare the 
results with the simulations, we calculate the relative dipolar strength 
for our magnetic field range. To do so, we include the Feshbach 
resonance at By; =7.117(3) G with a width of AB, = 51(15) mG and 
a resonance at Boz =5.1(1) G with a width of AB, =0.1(1) G. A best 
fit is obtained when we change the previously assumed local back- 
ground scattering length'* Of apg = 92(8)ao to apg = 62.5a. This lower 
value seems, at first, to be incompatible with previous measure- 
ments at different fields!*; however, the complexity of the scattering 
problem in dysprosium does not allow a theoretical prediction and 
the local ayg might vary in other ranges of magnetic field. In addition, 
theoretical simulations of the Rosensweig instability!®!° suggest that 
a background scattering length of less than 92a is necessary to agree 
with experimentally observed timescales!!. In our measurements, the 
strong dependence of Nerit on scattering length provides a very high 
sensitivity. Changing the background scattering length from 92a) to 
62.5ad9 reduces Norit by almost a factor of ten. This method therefore 
enables a very precise measurement of the scattering length. However, 
at this level of precision, we must question the approximations made in 
our model, such as the first-order Born approximation for the dipolar 
scattering and the local density approximation. Consequently, the value 
of apg quoted here is model-dependent, and could be subject to future 
corrections. An independent measurement of a, via the methods of 
ref. 12 for instance, would make N¢,i, measurements a very sensitive 
benchmark for many-body theories. 
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By removing the need for any trapping potential, our observation 
of the self-bound regime offers access to truly isolated, dissipative 
quantum systems in which the effective cancellation of the mean field 
enables quantum correlations to be studied in detail. The gas-to-liquid 
transition and, in particular, the nucleation dynamics of the droplets 
will be sensitive probes of the interplay between interactions and 
quantum correlations. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Convolution model. To extract the critical atom number from the data in Fig. 3 
we fit the histograms with a phenomenological model (represented as red lines). 
This model consists of the convolution of a Gaussian and a Maxwell-Boltzmann 
distribution. The symmetric Gaussian distribution represents broadening effects 
that result from statistical errors including detection noise. The asymmetric 
Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution is used to model the possibility of a droplet 
fully evaporating at atom numbers higher than the critical atom number, as a 
result of the presence of collective excitations in the droplets. From the fit we 
extract the critical atom number and two widths, one from each distribution in 
the convolution. We represent the quadratic mean of these widths as error bars 
in Fig. 4. 

Extended Gross-Pitaevskii simulation. To compare our results to current 
theory*, we perform simulations of the effective Gross—Pitaevskii equation 
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using a simple interaction potential, and taking into account quantum fluctuations 
within a local density approximation”?! and three-body losses. Here 


Hoft? 1 — 3 cos2(0) 


Vaa(r) = 7 
4n |r| 


describes the dipole-dipole interaction potential, with ? denoting the angle 
between the polarization direction of the dipoles and their relative orientation. 
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The main assumptions of this model are therefore the validity of the local density 
approximation and of the interaction potential, which results from the first-order 
Born approximation. The magnetic moment and scattering length are j= 9.93 1g 
and a= 60ao-80ap, respectively. The latter defines g=4nah*/m and is chosen 
such that we are in agreement with the critical atom numbers we observe in 
the experiment. The loss parameter L3= 1.25 x 10-*!m® "1 is estimated from 
measurements on a thermal cloud and is assumed to be constant over the small 
range of scattering lengths. The validity of the local density approximation is 
supported by quantum Monte Carlo simulations” and recent measurements with 
erbium atoms”. 

To obtain the data in Fig. 4, we choose V.xt=0 and initially prepare No > Nerit 
atoms with a Gaussian density distribution (0,=250nm, o0,= 1,500nm). The 
ground state is reached by imaginary time evolution of equation (1) using a split- 
step Fourier method. Following this preparation of the self-bound droplet with No 
atoms, we simulate the dynamics via real-time evolution. Because the atom number 
N<Np decays, owing to three-body losses, the density and the effective two-body 
attraction are also reduced. At N= N,+it, the contributions by the effective two-body 
attraction and the quantum pressure are the same in magnitude, and the droplet 
evaporates quickly. This evaporation process manifests itself as a decrease in peak 
density of at least one order of magnitude. Three-body losses are highly suppressed 
then, such that the atom number stays almost constant for an evaporated droplet. 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Tracking the ultrafast motion of a single molecule by 
femtosecond orbital imaging 


Tyler L. Cocker!*, Dominik Peller!*, Ping Yu', Jascha Repp! & Rupert Huber! 


Watching a single molecule move on its intrinsic timescale has 
been one of the central goals of modern nanoscience, and calls for 
measurements that combine ultrafast temporal resolution’ * with 
atomic spatial resolution? *°. Steady-state experiments access the 
requisite spatial scales, as illustrated by direct imaging of individual 
molecular orbitals using scanning tunnelling microscopy? "' or 
the acquisition of tip-enhanced Raman and luminescence spectra 
with sub-molecular resolution”®”°. But tracking the intrinsic 
dynamics of a single molecule directly in the time domain faces 
the challenge that interactions with the molecule must be confined 
to a femtosecond time window. For individual nanoparticles, 
such ultrafast temporal confinement has been demonstrated!® 
by combining scanning tunnelling microscopy with so-called 
lightwave electronics'*, which uses the oscillating carrier wave of 
tailored light pulses to directly manipulate electronic motion on 
timescales faster even than a single cycle of light. Here we build 
on ultrafast terahertz scanning tunnelling microscopy to access 
a state-selective tunnelling regime, where the peak of a terahertz 
electric-field waveform transiently opens an otherwise forbidden 
tunnelling channel through a single molecular state. It thereby 
removes a single electron from an individual pentacene molecule’s 
highest occupied molecular orbital within a time window shorter 
than one oscillation cycle of the terahertz wave. We exploit this 
effect to record approximately 100-femtosecond snapshot images 
of the orbital structure with sub-angstrém spatial resolution, and 
to reveal, through pump/probe measurements, coherent molecular 
vibrations at terahertz frequencies directly in the time domain. We 
anticipate that the combination of lightwave electronics!~* and the 
atomic resolution of our approach will open the door to visualizing 
ultrafast photochemistry and the operation of molecular electronics 
on the single-orbital scale. 

We investigate the x-conjugated organic molecule pentacene 
with low-current?, low-temperature terahertz scanning tunnelling 
microscopy (THz-STM). In our experiments, we focus phase-stable, 
single-cycle THz pulses”* onto the STM junction. There, the electric 
field of the THz waveform adds to the static electric potential between 
tip and sample, resulting in an ultrafast modulation of the applied bias 
voltage. To preserve the inherent electronic properties of pentacene, the 
molecules are adsorbed on monolayer islands of NaCl, which electron- 
ically decouple the pentacene molecules from the underlying Au(110) 
surface? (Fig. 1a; see Methods for further details of sample preparation 
and microscope set-up). 

Figure 1b depicts the novel ultrafast, energy-selective tunnelling 
regime at the heart of this study. It builds on the orbital-specific tun- 
nelling of conventional STM that is enabled by the use of insulating 
films’, where the double-barrier (salt, vacuum) geometry leads to two 
very distinct tunnelling mechanisms (Fig. 1b, left). For low bias volt- 
ages, tunnelling electrons cannot access the molecular orbitals and 
must tunnel between the tip and the metal substrate in a single step. 
Conversely, once the voltage reaches a threshold such that either the 


lowest unoccupied molecular orbital (LUMO) or the highest occu- 
pied molecular orbital (HOMO) is inside the bias voltage window, 
sequential tunnelling sets in. In this two-step process, for example, an 
electron will temporarily localize in the LUMO after having tunnelled 
through the first barrier, and before tunnelling through the second 
barrier. The alignment of the LUMO or HOMO transport level with 
the Fermi energy of the tip thus opens up a new tunnelling channel, 
and consequently appears as a peak in the differential conductance 
(Fig. 1b, centre). 

To understand how this situation enables a new regime in THz-STM, 
we now consider the dynamic analogue of this process, where a THz 
pulse replaces the steady-state bias (Fig. 1b, right). Light-matter inter- 
actions with intense THz fields are often characterized by different 
competing quantum effects*®, occurring at the crossover of the photon 
versus classical-field regimes. The semi-classical picture discussed in 
the following is justified by the experimental results presented further 
below, but cannot be assumed a priori. To facilitate the discussion, 
however, we will introduce the new regime directly in the context of 
this picture, in which the THz waveform is viewed as a transient bias 
voltage and hence a transient modification to the level alignment of the 
system. Thus, it is expected to temporarily open an otherwise forbidden 
tunnelling channel through the HOMO when the peak of the waveform 
matches the corresponding transport level. 

This concept of THz-induced sequential tunnelling has the potential 
to yield optimally short current responses that are ultimately limited 
only by the linewidth of the resonance. Moreover, the asymmetry of the 
THz waveform should allow us to drive tunnelling out of the HOMO 
without accessing the LUMO, and create a unipolar current burst with 
a duration defined by the width of the THz waveform crest. Finally, 
we note that sensitivity to rectified currents below one electron per 
THz pulse is a prerequisite for exploring this new ultrafast, state-se- 
lective tunnelling regime. In the experiment, we position the STM tip 
over a pentacene molecule, turn off the STM feedback loop as well 
as the bias voltage, and measure the net THz-induced tunnel current 
through the molecule as a function of the THz peak field. We observe 
a rectified current onset in the negative bias direction (Fig. 1c) and 
currents approaching one electron per THz pulse. The threshold peak 
field is about 0.25kV cm", corresponding to a peak bias voltage of 
about —1.65 V, owing to the large field enhancement®**'*” at the tip. 

The ultimate test of whether this signal is due to THz-induced 
sequential tunnelling is the spatial distribution of the rectified current. 
Steady-state STM imaging with the bias set to the HOMO transport 
level directly reveals the HOMO density contours of the free molecule’. 
Figure 2a shows such a steady-state, constant-current STM image of 
a pentacene molecule, recorded at a voltage near the HOMO level 
(bias voltage, Vpc = —1.7 V), and features the ten lobes of the HOMO 
protruding towards the tip®. In contrast, these lobes are absent from 
the steady-state STM image when the bias voltage window does not 
include a molecular resonance (shown in Fig. 2b, Vpc=+6mV) and 
only one-step tunnelling is permitted. The THz-STM image recorded 
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Figure 1 | Ultrafast THz-induced tunnelling of a single electron out ofa 
single molecule. a, Our experimental set-up. Two THz pulses separated by 
a variable delay time, 7, are coupled into the STM junction, which includes 
a tungsten tip and a pentacene molecule that is electronically decoupled 
from the Au(110) substrate by a monolayer NaCl film. The net current 
produced by the THz pulses was measured as a shift in the DC tunnel 
current, I. The bias voltage, Vpc, refers to the voltage of the metal substrate 
relative to the tip. Likewise, positive currents correspond to electrons 
tunnelling from the tip into the sample. b, Concept of steady-state and 
ultrafast tunnelling out of the HOMO ofa single molecule. For low bias 
voltages (far left, top), tunnelling electrons cannot access the molecular 
resonances. In contrast, for voltages exceeding the LUMO or HOMO 
transport levels (far left, bottom), sequential tunnelling sets in. E, energy; 
e, elementary charge; m, pentacene molecule; s, Au substrate; t, tip; 

V, applied voltage; z, position along substrate-tip axis. Sequential 
tunnelling (centre) results in peaks in the steady-state differential 


simultaneously, however, differs dramatically (Fig. 2c). It clearly shows 
ten lobes in the spatial distribution of the rectified current, and is strik- 
ingly similar to the HOMO density, indicating that the THz waveform 
indeed drives tunnelling through the HOMO. The contrast between 
the lobes of the HOMO even appears sharper in the THz-STM image 
than in the conventional image Fig. 2a. 

For easy comparison, Fig. 2f and Fig. 2g show, respectively, the 
HOMO and LUMO determined from density functional theory (DFT) 
calculations, alongside the structural formula of pentacene (Fig. 2h). 
The central nodal plane of the HOMO, which is not present in the 
LUMO, can be clearly identified in the THz-STM images. The devi- 
ations of the THz-STM image (Fig. 2c) from the HOMO density are 
explained by the fact that the tip follows the low-voltage topography 
during image acquisition. This can be seen in the corresponding image 
simulation (Fig. 2d), in which we display the square of the matrix 
element between the tip wavefunction and the HOMO for tip positions 
following the experimental low-voltage topography acquired simulta- 
neously (Fig. 2b). The simulation reproduces the THz-STM image in 
great detail (compare Fig. 2d and Fig. 2c), including the asymmetry in 
the orbital, which arises from a slight shift of the low-bias topography 
relative to the HOMO, probably due to an asymmetric tip shape. 

Ultrafast THz-STM imaging can also be performed with the STM 
bias voltage and feedback loop completely turned off. This mode 
avoids artefacts from the low-bias topography. Figure 2e shows 
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conductance (dJ/dV). In the dynamic case (right), the THz pulse acts as 

an ultrafast voltage transient. Here, the steady-state bias is Vpc = 0 and 

the THz peak field reaches the HOMO but not the LUMO, giving rise to 
state-selective sequential tunnelling through the HOMO. The waveform 
(blue curve) is the electro-optically measured far-field trace used in the 
experiment. c, THz-induced tunnel current (I7;) out of a single pentacene 
molecule on monolayer NaCl as a function of THz field strength (Err), 
showing the onset of electron tunnelling out of the HOMO (Vpc=0V). 
Rescaling the time-average current (left axis) to electrons tunnelled per 
THz pulse (right axis; see Methods) reveals currents of less than 1 electron 
per pulse. Under the assumption that the THz electric field results in a 
voltage transient with a scaling factor determined by the tip-enhancement 
of the field (see Extended Data Fig. 3), the onset of the THz-induced 
current is well reproduced (solid line). The error bar indicates the standard 
deviation from the fit. 


a constant-height THz-STM scan (Vpc=0 V) of three central lobes. 
Here, the THz pulses apply the only voltage to the system. Nevertheless, 
with their peak voltages set near the HOMO resonance, they induce a 
rectified current on the scale of 0.6 electrons per THz pulse, revealing 
orbital lobes (simulated in Fig. 2i) with detail on the scale of 0.6 A (see 
Extended Data Fig. 1 and Methods). Hence, not only can a THz pulse 
be used to remove a single electron from a single molecule with fem- 
tosecond control over the tunnelling time window, but this can also 
be done with sub-angstr6ém precision and orbital selectivity. As the 
THz pulses are phase stable, this tunnelling time window is locked to 
a fixed point within the pulse envelope irrespective of the tip position, 
resulting in a stroboscopic femtosecond snapshot image of a single 
orbital recorded pixel by pixel. Under different experimental condi- 
tions, we can also trace the LUMO with the THz-driven tunnel current 
(see Extended Data Fig. 2). 

The time resolution of the snapshot in Fig. 2 can be extracted from a 
THz autocorrelation!’ measurement over a central pentacene HOMO 
lobe (data points in Fig. 3a), where the rectified current is recorded as 
a function of the delay, 7, between two identical THz pulses (Fig. 3a, 
top). To simulate the experimental trace, we account for the tunnel- 
ling conductance of the HOMO and LUMO levels and compute the 
rectified current induced by time-delayed pairs of THz waveforms, as 
measured by electro-optic sampling (see Methods for details), under 
the assumption that the voltage transient equals the THz electric field 
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Figure 2 | Ultrafast THz-STM imaging of a pentacene molecular 
orbital. a, Steady-state, constant-current STM image of the HOMO at 
Vpc=—1.7 V and I= 0.83 pA. Greyscale range = 2.3 A. b, Steady-state 
STM image at Vpc=6mV and J=2.2 pA. The Au(110) missing-row 
reconstruction beneath the NaCl film gives rise to an overall stripe pattern 
that affects the low-voltage appearance of pentacene, which is otherwise 
featureless”. Greyscale range = 2.0 A. c, THz-STM image taken at the 

same time as the topography image in b, with the THz voltage set to 

Vpeak ~ —2.05 V. The THz-induced current was in the direction of electron 
tunnelling from the HOMO to the tip, even though the DC bias was 


multiplied by a scaling factor, which acts as the only fit parameter. 
Good agreement is found between the simulated (Fig. 3a, black curve) 
and measured (Fig. 3a, data points) autocorrelations for a peak volt- 
age of —2.22 V+0.07 V at 7=0 fs, supporting our assertion that THz 
pulses tuned to the HOMO resonance drive sequential tunnelling. Yet 
more fundamentally, this result verifies that the THz waveform mod- 
ulates the bias voltage of the junction quasi-instantaneously, even on 
the sub-cycle scale. In this regime, the simulations allow us to retrieve 
the average temporal shape of the rectified current pulse. As shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 3, the rectified current is generated within a time 
window as short as 130 fs for a voltage peak of —2.22 V. Furthermore, 
we estimate that the THz peak was only —2.05 V during THz-STM 
imaging (Fig. 2; see Extended Data Fig. 3 for details), so the temporal 
window for tunnelling in the single-orbital snapshot image (compare 
Fig. 2c and Fig. 2e) is determined to be only 115 fs (see Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

Femtosecond control over the tunnelling time window can be used 
to capture the ultrafast dynamics of an individual molecule following 
a single tunnelling event (Fig. 3b). To this end, we introduce a new 
quantum pump/probe scheme, where two successive, identical 
THz pulses are individually tuned in resonance with the pentacene 
HOMO (Fig. 3b, top). Ultrafast dynamics driven by the first field tran- 
sient (pump) thus potentially modify the rectified current, Ipyy,2 
(see Methods), induced by the second (probe). Remarkably, this probe 
current measured as a function of the pump-probe delay, 7 (Fig. 3b), 
indeed exhibits a marked oscillation at a frequency of 0.5 THz 
(Fig. 3c). 

We interpret this behaviour as a coherent vibration of the molecule, 
which may be understood as a manifestation of the Franck—Condon 
principle at the single-molecule level: the pump stimulates tunnelling of 
an electron from the HOMO to the tip, leaving the molecule temporarily 
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positive and far from either molecular resonance. d, Simulated THz-STM 
image calculated on the basis of the Tersoff-Hamann approximation, with 
the tip position following the topography shown in b. e, THz-STM image 
(close-up of the blue rectangle in c) measured at constant height, with 
Voc = 0V, Vik ~ -2.05 V, and a time resolution of 115 fs. The THz- 
induced current is calibrated in units of rectified electrons per THz pulse. 
f, g, DFT-derived HOMO (f) and LUMO (g) contours of the free 
pentacene molecule. h, Molecular structure of pentacene. i, Simulated 
constant-height THz-STM image (close-up of blue rectangle in d). 


charged. The abrupt change to the Coulomb and van der Waals forces 
on the molecule imparts an impulse that prepares a dominantly ver- 
tical vibration of the molecular frame over the salt layer??. We expect 
the HOMO to be refilled on the ~100-fs timescale (see Methods), 
so vibrations occur about the equilibrium position of the neutral molecule. 
The probe pulse subsequently samples the resulting oscillation of the 
molecule’s position (Fig. 3d), which is well defined because the time 
window for tunnelling out of the molecule is much shorter than the 
vibrational period of the relatively heavy molecular frame. Assuming 
that the +10% oscillations of the probe current (Fig. 3b) originate from 
a modulation of the tunnelling-barrier thickness owing to the mol- 
ecule’s motion, its average oscillation amplitude can be estimated to 
be +4 picometres from the tunnelling decay rate (current versus barrier 
thickness). 

The oscillatory mode of the molecule is characteristic of the spe- 
cific van der Waals interaction between pentacene and the substrate. 
To demonstrate this, we prepared monolayer salt islands at a higher 
temperature (see Methods), thereby removing the missing-row recon- 
struction of the Au surface underneath (Fig. 4a, b). Pump/probe 
measurements recorded over an adsorbed pentacene molecule (at 
the position indicated by the red circle in Fig. 4c) reveal a molecular 
oscillation frequency of 0.3 THz (Fig. 4d), which is different from the 
oscillation frequency observed for pentacene on the previous substrate 
(Fig. 3b, c). The shift is a direct result of altering the Au reconstruc- 
tion underneath the decoupling layer, as this modifies the adsorption 
potential of pentacene. Furthermore, under identical experimental 
conditions to those in Fig. 4d, we observe a different oscillation fre- 
quency (Fig. 4e) for a copper phthalocyanine molecule adsorbed on 
the same salt island (recorded at the blue circle in Fig. 4c), excluding 
alternative mechanisms as the origin of the observed current oscilla- 
tions (see Methods). In each case, we coherently stimulate and resolve 
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Figure 3 | Ultrafast dynamics of a single molecule. a, Bottom, THz-pulse 
autocorrelation for two identical THz pulses, in units of rectified electrons 
per THz pulse pair, measured with the STM tip located over a pentacene 
HOMO lobe. Each individual THz pulse (solid line in the diagram above) 
is too weak (THz far-field amplitude = 0.12 kV cm7!) to enable sequential 
tunnelling through the HOMO. Upon perfect overlap (7 = 0), however, 
the resulting transient does reach the HOMO level (dashed line). The 
experimental ItHz,total Versus T Values (dots in graph) are fit (solid line) 

by a simulation based on rectifying the electro-optically measured THz 
waveform using a dI/dV represented by the sum of two Gaussians. The 
best fit yields a time resolution of 130 fs here and 115 fs for the settings 
used for imaging. b, Measurement of a single pentacene molecule’s time 
dynamics in a pump/probe experiment. Here, each individual THz pulse 


the oscillatory mode of the molecule in the time domain, and can even 
trace the oscillations back to identify the absolute phase at the trigger- 
ing event (see Fig. 4d, e). We find that, for all observed oscillations, 
the initial phase is identical regardless of the oscillation frequency 
and is consistent with a 130-fs-long excitation window. In contrast to 
frequency-based spectroscopy, our coherent pump/probe tunnelling 


Figure 4 | Influence of substrate surface and molecular species on 
ultrafast single-molecule dynamics. a, b, Constant-current DC-STM 
images of NaCl/Au(110) islands with (a) and without (b) the missing- 
row Au(110) reconstruction beneath the monolayer NaCl film. Greyscale 
range = 2.0 A. c, Constant-current DC-STM image of a pentacene 
molecule HOMO (top left) and a copper phthalocyanine molecule 
HOMO (bottom right), which are adsorbed next to one another on the 
same NaCl monolayer island shown in b (Vpc = —1.75 V, I= 0.83 pA). 
Greyscale range = 3.0 A. The red and blue circles indicate the positions 

at which the pump/probe dynamics shown in d, e were measured on 
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is strong enough (THz far-field amplitude = 0.22 kV cm~') to facilitate 
HOMO tunnelling. The current due to the second pulse exhibits coherent 
oscillations as a function of delay time, 7. This pump-induced variation, 
Al rz; about the average current, I;,,2, originating from the second 
pulse is shown (dark green points and curve). A second scan taken on 

the same molecule confirms a fixed phase relation (light green points and 
curve). c, The Fourier spectra of the measurements in b exhibit sharp 
peaks at ~0.5 THz. d, Illustration of the pump/probe measurement. The 
first THz pulse excites a vertical vibration by removing an electron from 
the HOMO. The second pulse detects the instantaneous height of the 
oscillating molecule as a change in the net current. Error bars indicate the 
standard deviation from the fit (a), a sinusoidal oscillation (b), and the 
corresponding standard deviation in the frequency domain (c). 


scheme reveals molecular modes that are normally obscured by inco- 
herent broadening, while simultaneously providing sub-orbital spatial 
resolution. Molecular motion on the scale of single vibrational quanta 
can thus be both tracked and manipulated by controlled tunnelling 
events, where we define the energy, position, and time window of 
lightwave-driven tunnelling. 


=4 
j=) 
i 


THz pulse delay, z (ps) 


each molecule. d, e, Quantum pump/probe measurements recorded over 
the pentacene molecule (d, red) and the copper phthalocyanine molecule 
(e, blue). Although the experimental conditions were identical for d and e, 
the results show coherent oscillations at different frequencies (0.3 THz and 
0.5 THz, respectively). Error bars indicate the standard deviation from the 
sinusoidal fits to the time-domain oscillations (black lines in d, e), which 
identify the dominant spectral component in each case. Tracing each fit 
back to 7=0 reveals a consistent absolute phase with a temporal offset of 
less than 130 fs (vertical purple belt). Sinusoidal fits to the oscillations in 
Fig. 3b also give the same phase. 
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The development of ultrafast THz-STM of well-defined quantum 
states opens the door to a qualitatively new experimental domain 
in nanoscience. Now, the femtosecond-scale quantum motion of 
molecules—ranging from vibrations to electronic excitations—can 
be probed on the scale of a single electronic orbital. Furthermore, 
the dynamics of the energy landscape associated with single electrons 
and phonons can be traced directly by ultrafast tunnelling, providing 
a way of exploring few-particle quantum statistics in single molecules 
with sub-cycle time resolution. Moreover, combining an optical pump 
pulse with the THz-STM probe will provide access to a multitude of 
optical excitations, including those in the time window immediately 
following the pump pulse (7 <2 ps). In the near future, we envisage 
watching single-electron lightwave electronics in molecular circuits, 
single-molecule movies, and chemical reactions in four dimensions, 
visualizing the initial reaction steps of key elementary processes in 
chemistry and biology. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


THz optical set-up. Intense, phase-locked THz pulses are generated by tilted- 
pulse-front optical rectification of femtosecond near-infrared pulses (centre 
wavelength 1,028 nm, pulse duration (full width at half-maximum) 250 fs) from a 
regenerative ytterbium-doped potassium gadolinium tungstate (Yb:KGW) laser 
amplifier (repetition rate 0.61 MHz) in lithium niobate. The waveform of the gener- 
ated single-cycle THz transients is directly measured by electro-optic sampling in a 
0.5-mm-thick (110)-cut zinc telluride crystal using femtosecond near-infrared gate 
pulses (centre wavelength 800 nm, pulse duration 10 fs). Pairs of mutually delayed 
THz transients are prepared by transmitting the THz pulses through a Michelson 
interferometer, in which the computer-controlled position of one end mirror sets 
the delay time, r. The field amplitude can be continuously scaled without changing 
the waveform using wire-grid polarizers. We note that the precise field enhance- 
ment at the tip depends on the local tip preparation for a specific experiment, but 
is constant for a given tip position as long as the tip shape is maintained. 

STM set-up and sample preparation. The homebuilt STM is based on a Besocke 
design*! and operates in ultrahigh vacuum (UHV; pressure ~ 7 x 107! mbar) and 
at low temperatures down to 11K. The bias is applied to the sample, and the bias 
voltage window refers to the energy region between the tip and sample Fermi levels. 
A homebuilt, low-temperature (~100K), high-gain (G=2.5 x 10'°) preamplifier 
is used that is mounted in close proximity to the STM head. THz radiation enters 
the vacuum chamber through a sapphire viewport as a collimated beam and is 
focused onto the tip by a parabolic mirror that is fixed to the STM scan unit. NaCl 
is evaporated thermally onto the clean Au(110) sample under UHV conditions 
at a sample temperature of ~295 K (missing-row reconstruction) and ~400 K (no 
missing-row reconstruction), in two different preparations. Pentacene or copper 
phthalocyanine molecules are deposited onto the cold sample (T’< 15 K) while it 
is located inside the STM. 

THz-STM measurements. To detect the THz-induced current, we modulate 
the THz pulses at 475 Hz with an optical chopper (faster than the STM feedback 
loop bandwidth), and measure the AC tunnel current with lock-in detection. 
We note that the average current due to the THz pulse train is small relative to 
the DC setpoint current, which is typically of the order of 1 pA, and can be in the 
opposite direction. The average THz-induced current, It, in units of amps, can be 
converted into the number of electrons per pulse by: Iry, [e~ pulse~!] = Inu, [A]/(fe), 
where fis the repetition rate of the THz pulses and e is the elementary charge. 
For example, if only one THz pulse is produced per laser shot, 98 fA corresponds 
to 1 electron per pulse. The combination of our low-noise preamplifier, laser 
repetition rate, and lock-in detection therefore allows us to measure THz-induced 
currents down to 0.01 electrons per pulse. 

In an autocorrelation measurement (for example, Fig. 3a), each generated THz 
pulse is split in two and separated by a variable delay time, 7, in the Michelson 
interferometer. The peak fields of the two identical THz pulses focused onto the 
tip are adjusted such that the combined peak field reaches the HOMO only when 
the pulses fully overlap (r= 0). The optical generation beam is modulated, so the 
measured AC current corresponds to the total THz-induced current created by 
the two pulses. 

Conversely, pump/probe measurements (for example, Figs. 3b and 4d, e) are 
made by modulating one of the two THz pulse trains in a pair independently (that 
is, one arm of the Michelson interferometer contains a chopper). Additionally, in 
quantum pump/probe measurements, we adjust the peak field of each THz pulse 
in a pair such that the pulses access a particular orbital independently when sep- 
arated (that is, for large values of 7). We then compare the AC tunnel current, 
Trpn,1, induced by the first pulse only, the corresponding current Ipy,,. caused 
solely by the second pulse, and the current Iryy, total(T), measured when both THz 
fields act on the junction. Finally, we define Trv2(7) = Ipyz,total(T) — Fruz,1 and 
Alryiz,2(7) = Frei,2(7) — Frvtz,2- 

In the measurements shown here, we avoid the range T < 2 ps, because of inter- 
ference. To obtain a detectable THz-induced current, the tunnelling rate between 
tip and molecule has to be large enough to ensure that an electron has an appre- 
ciable probability of tunnelling during the ultrashort tunnelling time window 
at the THz peak. This high tunnelling rate is facilitated by a close tip-molecule 
distance and will—outside the THz peak—lead to an electron tunnelling from 


the tip, thereby refilling the HOMO at a similar rate. This process competes with 
the HOMO being refilled from the substrate, where extrapolation of the results 
in ref. 32 indicates a tunnelling time of the order of 100 fs through a NaCl 
monolayer. The net tunnel current that is observed stems from those instances 
only for which the HOMO is refilled from the substrate. Signals similar to 
the oscillations shown for 7 > 2 ps are observed at negative delay times, when 
the roles of the identical THz pump and probe pulses are interchanged. Finally, 
we note that we observe a small tip expansion owing to heating by the THz pulse 
train, but it is on the order of 10 picometres and occurs on a timescale of seconds 
(which is far slower than our chopping frequency) and therefore has no effect 
on our measurements. 

Simulations. To simulate the spatial distribution of the HOMO in the THz-STM 
images (Fig. 2d, i), we adopt the Bardeen model??, where the tunnel current is 
proportional to the square of the matrix element between the relevant tip and 
sample wavefunctions. As in the Tersoff-Hamann approach*’, we approximate 
the tip wavefunction as an s-wave, whereas we use the DFT-derived HOMO of the 
free molecule as the sample wavefunction (calculated using the ‘TURBOMOLE’ 
computational framework** in version 6.2, with the B3-LYP functional in the 
def2-TZVP basis set). To model the spatial dependence of the tunnel current, we 
evaluate the convolution of the HOMO with the s-wave tip for the experimentally 
measured topography (Fig. 2b). The best agreement between the simulations and 
the THz-STM images is obtained for s-waves with 1/e decay lengths of <0.5 A, 
which is consistent with the spatial resolution of the experimental image (0.6 A; 
see Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Origin of different oscillation frequencies. For pentacene molecules adsorbed 
on NaCl monolayer islands on Au(110) with the missing-row reconstruction, we 
observed a consistent oscillation frequency of 0.5 THz (Fig. 3). We also investigated 
copper phthalocyanine (CuPc) molecules on the same substrate and observed a 
higher oscillation frequency of 0.7 THz (data not shown). For pentacene and CuPc 
adsorbed on NaCl islands on Au(110) without the missing-row reconstruction, we 
found oscillation frequencies of 0.3 THz (Fig. 4d) and 0.5 THz (Fig. 4e), respec- 
tively. The higher frequency observed for CuPc molecules is consistent with the 
slightly polar character of the bonds inside CuPc, which results in an increased 
electrostatic interaction with the underlying ionic NaCl film that stiffens the bind- 
ing to the substrate. Generally, though, the weak interaction of a relatively large 
n-conjugated organic molecule with an insulating substrate is very difficult to 
model and to predict with theory or corresponding simulations. 

On the experimental side, vibrational frequencies of 1.5-2 THz have been 
reported for hydrocarbons directly adsorbed on Cu(100)*° and Ru(0001)**. It is 
expected that the interaction of the n-conjugated molecules with the substrate 
is substantially weakened by introducing an insulating film. Hence, for penta- 
cene and CuPc on NaCl/Au(110), frequencies well below 1.5 THz are expected, 
in qualitative agreement with our observations. Most importantly, the occurrence 
of different oscillator frequencies for different molecular species and different 
surface reconstructions with otherwise identical conditions rules out many other 
potential causes of the observed oscillations: namely, plasmonic resonances of 
the junction; THz resonances of the entire tip that influence the THz coupling; 
interference effects of potential trailing oscillations of the THz waveform; and 
coherently excited surface modes that change the substrate-molecule tunnelling 
probability as a function of Tr. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Spatial resolution of THz-STM imaging. spatial distribution of the rectified current (Fig. 2d, i). There, we calculate 
a, b, Line-scan cuts (a) through a constant-height, zero-bias THz- the square of the matrix element between the pentacene HOMO and the 
STM image (b), where the THz-induced current IH, is shown in units tip wavefunction (Bardeen model). The tip wavefunction, which ultimately 
of rectified electrons per THz pulse. The pixel size in the image is determines the attainable spatial resolution, is modelled as an s-wave (as in 
0.25 A x 0.25 A and the white scale bar is 1 A long. The image contains the Tersoff-Hamann approach) and the spatial decay of this wavefunction 
edges where the signal rises from the background level to a maximum is used as a fitting parameter, as is the tip height. The best agreement 
within 0.75 A. The signal rise from 10% to 90% in these cases occurs between the experimental and simulated images is found for s-waves with 
over approximately 0.6 A, which provides an upper bound for the spatial decay lengths of < 0.5 A, consistent with our spatial resolution estimate of 
resolution of the image. This estimate agrees with simulations of the 0.6 A based on the line scans ina. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Ultrafast THz-STM imaging of the lowest of three pentacene molecules side-by-side at Vpc=100mV andI=1.4pA. 
unoccupied orbital of pentacene. a, When Au(110) is replaced with Greyscale range = 2.4 A. c, Constant-height THz-STM image of the same 
Cu(100) as the substrate, the HOMO and LUMO levels realign with sample area as in b, with Vpc=0mV and the maximum positive 
respect to the Fermi level of the substrate in such a way that the LUMO can THz voltage set to VP°#* = +1.3 V. The spatial distribution of the 
be probed by THz-induced currents. This situation is depicted THz-induced current closely resembles the LUMO density for each 
schematically here, in analogy to Fig. 1b. Left, steady-state differential molecule, indicating state-selective THz-induced LUMO tunnelling. The 
conductance measured on a pentacene molecule adsorbed on NaCl/ onset field for this process agrees with the modified alignment of the 
Cu(100). Right, THz electric-field waveform measured by electro-optic orbitals. Specifically, the peak THz voltage in the positive direction that is 
sampling. Although the THz waveform is the same as that in Fig. 1b, predicted based on the field enhancement determined from HOMO 
it now induces sequential tunnelling into the pentacene LUMO at the most _ tunnelling is consistent with the new LUMO transport level voltage 
intense positive half-cycle, while the negative half-cycle is too weak to observed in the steady-state dI/dV curve here. This agreement lends 


allow for HOMO tunnelling. b, Steady-state constant-current STM image further support to the proposed mechanism for THz-STM in this regime. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Modelling ultrafast terahertz-induced 
tunnelling out of a pentacene HOMO. a, Terahertz voltage waveforms used 
in the simulations. We approximate the time trace of the THz voltage with 
the THz electric-field waveform measured in the far field by electro-optic 
sampling. In all plots, the pink curve corresponds to a waveform with a 
peak of —2.05 V and the navy-blue curve corresponds to a waveform 

with a peak of —2.22 V. The scaling factor and resulting peak voltages are 
determined by fitting the shape of the experimental autocorrelation (Fig. 3a) 
as follows. We simulate the autocorrelation by taking the sum of two THz 
pulses and calculating the total rectified current from the resulting 

transient as a function of the delay time between the pulses. b, The dJ/dV 
characteristic needed for the simulation is obtained by modelling the 
HOMO and LUMO molecular-resonance peaks in the experimental dI/dV 
curve (Fig. 2b, centre) with two Gaussians. This dJ/dV curve is then scaled 
up to account for the significantly lower tip height for THz-STM imaging. 
Note that the scaling factor does not affect the shape of the autocorrelation. 
Blue line, centre of HOMO Gaussian, —1.93 V (0.62 V full width at half- 
maximum, FWHM). Red line, centre of LUMO Gaussian, 2.06 V (0.58 V 
FWHM). c, Resulting current response induced by the THz voltage 
waveform in a when applied to a junction with a di/dV relation defined by b. 
The asymmetry of the THz voltage pulse leads to a much larger current 
response in the negative bias direction than in the positive bias direction. 
Inset, induced current response during the negative crest of the THz voltage 
waveform. Pink curve, 120-fs FWHM; navy-blue curve, 140-fs FWHM. 

d, Total number of electrons that have tunnelled across the junction, 
calculated from the integral of c. Negative numbers refer to the negative 

bias direction, that is, electron tunnelling from the HOMO to the tip. Inset, 
rise of the rectified electron signal during the negative crest of the THz 
voltage waveform. The rise time from 10% to 90% of the maximum signal is 
115 fs for the pink curve and 130 fs for the navy-blue curve. The simulated 
autocorrelation for the —2.22 V peak (navy-blue curve) provides the best 

fit to the shape of the measured autocorrelation. The dI/dV curve is scaled 
such that the autocorrelation peak at —2.22 V matches the measured peak of 
approximately —0.75 electrons per THz pulse. The peak voltage of the THz 
pulses used in the imaging configuration is then determined by finding the 
THz peak for which the simulations yield this number of rectified electrons 
per THz pulse. For example, in Fig. 2e the maximum observed signal is 
approximately —0.58 electrons per THz pulse, and the best agreement is 
found for —2.05 V (pink curve). We note that the simulations are based on 
the assumption that the THz pulse modulates the bias of the junction quasi- 
instantaneously. In our simulations we disregard any blocking of tunnelling 
or other effects resulting from the finite time until an electron from the 
substrate refills the molecular state. This blocking is expected to become 
important if the THz current reaches or even exceeds one electron per pulse. 
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Catalytic alkylation of remote C-H bonds enabled 
by proton-coupled electron transfer 


Gilbert J. Choi!, Qilei Zhu, David C. Miller', Carol J. Gu! & Robert R. Knowles! 


Despite advances in hydrogen atom transfer (HAT) catalysis!~>, 
there are currently no molecular HAT catalysts that are capable of 
homolysing the strong nitrogen-hydrogen (N-H) bonds of N-alkyl 
amides. The motivation to develop amide homolysis protocols 
stems from the utility of the resultant amidyl radicals, which are 
involved in various synthetically useful transformations, including 
olefin amination®"! and directed carbon-hydrogen (C-H) bond 
functionalization!'®. In the latter process—a subset of the classical 
Hofmann-Léffler-Freytag reaction—amidyl radicals remove 
hydrogen atoms from unactivated aliphatic C-H bonds!”~”!. 
Although powerful, these transformations typically require 
oxidative N-prefunctionalization of the amide starting materials 
to achieve efficient amidyl generation. Moreover, because these 
N-activating groups are often incorporated into the final products, 
these methods are generally not amenable to the direct construction 
of carbon-carbon (C-C) bonds. Here we report an approach that 
overcomes these limitations by homolysing the N-H bonds of 
N-alkyl amides via proton-coupled electron transfer. In this 
protocol, an excited-state iridium photocatalyst and a weak 
phosphate base cooperatively serve to remove both a proton and an 
electron from an amide substrate in a concerted elementary step. 
The resultant amidy] radical intermediates are shown to promote 
subsequent C-H abstraction and radical alkylation steps. This 
C-H alkylation represents a catalytic variant of the Hofmann- 
Loffler-Freytag reaction, using simple, unfunctionalized amides 
to direct the formation of new C-C bonds. Given the prevalence 
of amides in pharmaceuticals and natural products, we anticipate 
that this method will simplify the synthesis and structural 
elaboration of amine-containing targets. Moreover, this study 
demonstrates that concerted proton-coupled electron transfer 
can enable homolytic activation of common organic functional 
groups that are energetically inaccessible using traditional 
HAT-based approaches. 

Owing to their exceptional homolytic stability, there are currently no 
reported HAT catalysts that are capable of activating the strong N-H 
bonds of 2° N-alkyl amides (Fig. 1a). Here we report a protocol that 
addresses this deficit, selectively homolysing these bonds through a 
concerted proton-coupled electron transfer (PCET) event. In these 
reactions, an excited-state iridium oxidant and a weak phosphate base 
cooperatively serve to remove both a proton and an electron from 
an amide substrate in a single elementary step to furnish a reactive 
amidyl radical. This method of amide activation was then exploited to 
develop a catalytic variant of the classical Hofmann-L6ffler—Freytag 
reaction (Fig. 1b) that uses simple amide substrates to direct the 
formation of new C-C bonds (Fig. 1c) with unfunctionalized alkanes. 
The design, optimization and mechanistic study of this process are 
reported herein. 

Our initial efforts sought to identify conditions that are effective 
for the direct C-H alkylation of model amide 1, which has a N-H 
bond-dissociation free energy (BDFE) of 107 kcal mol! (refs 22, 23). 


In analogy to our previous work on N-aryl amide activation®’, we envi- 
sioned a catalytic cycle wherein the phosphate base would first associate 
via hydrogen bonding to the amide N-H bond of 1 (Fig. 2). Oxidation 
of this hydrogen-bond complex by the excited state of an iridium pho- 
tocatalyst would result in formal homolysis of the strong N-H bond 
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Figure 1 | Design and development of a catalytic amidyl-mediated 
C-H alkylation. a, With bond-dissociation free energies (BDFEs) of 
107-110 kcal mol’, there are no reported molecular catalysts capable of 
homolysing the N-H bonds of N-alkyl amides. b, The classical Hofmann- 
Loffler-Freytag reaction enables the selective abstraction of C-H bonds 
at positions remote from the amidyl radical via hydrogen-atom transfer 
(HAT). A, heat; hy, light. c, Proposed direct C-H alkylation of remote 
C-H bonds via an intermediate amidy] radical generated by concerted 
oxidative proton-coupled electron transfer (PCET). 
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Figure 2 | Proposed catalytic cycle. The catalytic cycle begins with 

an association of the phosphate base (B) via hydrogen bonding to the 
amide N-H bond of the substrate 1. Oxidative proton-coupled electron 
transfer (PCET) generates a neutral amidyl radical. A 1,5-hydrogen-atom 
abstraction then occurs to generate the distal carbon-centred radical. 
This intermediate undergoes a conjugate addition with an olefin acceptor 
to furnish a new C-C bond and an a-carbonyl radical. Electron transfer 
from the reduced Ir(1) catalyst furnishes an enolate. Proton transfer from 
phosphoric acid produces the product 2 and returns the catalysts to their 
active forms. 


via concerted PCET”**® and furnish a reactive amidyl radical. This 
oxidation would then be relayed via 1,5-hydrogen-atom abstraction 
from a distal aliphatic C-H bond through a cyclic transition state, 
resulting in site-selective formation of a new alkyl radical. In turn, this 
open-shell intermediate could engage in a conjugate addition reaction 
with an electron-deficient olefin partner to furnish a new C-C bond 
and an a-carbony] radical. Electron transfer to this electrophilic radical 
from the reduced Ir(11) form of the photocatalyst would generate an 
enolate anion that could be promptly protonated by the phosphoric 
acid to provide the C-H alkylation product 2 and return both catalysts 
to their active forms. 

Using the catalyst system that proved optimal in our previous studies 
for N-aryl amidyl generation—[Ir(dF(CF3)ppy)2(bpy)]PF¢ (ref. 27) and 
the tetrabutyl ammonium salt of dibutyl phosphate—we found that the 
desired C-H alkylation product 2 was observed in 28% yield when the 
reaction was carried out in trifluorotoluene (Fig. 3, entry 1). Seeking 
to improve on this result, we evaluated several related iridium photo- 
catalysts (entries 2-5) and observed that several gave more promising 
results. The largest increase in reaction efficiency was observed when 
[Ir(dF(CF3)ppy)2(5,5’-dCF3bpy) ]PF¢ (E) was used (excited-state reduc- 
tion potential “E12 = 1.30 versus Fc/Fe* in MeCN), furnishing the 
desired C-H alkylation product in 82% yield. Control experiments run 
in the absence of light, photocatalyst and base all provided no detectable 
product (entries 6-8). Both lower photocatalyst and olefin acceptor 
loadings still delivered serviceable yields of product (entries 9 and 10), 
although the yields decreased when higher concentrations of phosphate 
were used (entry 11). Finally, the model reaction also proceeds well 
when the reaction was run at higher concentrations (0.4M) in PhCF3 
(entry 12). 

With these optimized conditions, we next evaluated the scope of 
the C-H alkylation protocol (Fig. 4a—c). On a preparative scale, model 
amide 1 delivered alkylated adduct 2 in 78% isolated yield. Related sub- 
strates, wherein the abstracted hydrogen originates from carbocycles of 
various sizes, were also alkylated efficiently to form products 3 and 4. 
This method is not limited to the abstraction of tertiary methine C-H 
bonds; secondary methylene-containing substrates were also viable 
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4 [Ir(dF(CF)ppy),(4,4’-dCF3bpy)]PF, (D) 78 
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Figure 3 | Optimization studies. The reaction optimization in 
trifluorotoluene (PhCF3) shows that [Ir(dF(CF3)ppy)2(5,5’-dCF3bpy) |] (PF) 
offers the highest yield of the desired product. NBuyP(O)(OBu), is the 
tetrabutyl ammonium salt of dibutyl phosphate. Control experiments show 
that both catalysts are required for product formation along with the use 
of visible light. Variations from the standard reaction conditions show 
decreased reaction efficiencies. bpy, bipyridine; dtbbpy, 4,4’-bis(tert-butyl) 
bipyridine; dF(CF3)ppy, 3,5-difluoro-2-[5-(trifluoromethyl)-2-pyridiny]] 
phenyl; 5,5’-dCF3bpy, 5,5’-bis(trifluoromethy]) bipyridine. 


abstraction partners, as demonstrated by the generation of adamantyl 
derivative 5. This example also demonstrates that steric bulk adjacent 
to the amidyl nitrogen can be tolerated in these reactions. In addition, 
alkylation was possible at secondary methylene sites on linear alkane 
substrates (albeit with lower efficiency), as demonstrated by the forma- 
tion of adduct 6. The fumarate acceptor in this example was chosen to 
inductively discourage over-alkylation of the product. The reaction was 
also successful with amides derived from common terpene feedstocks, 
generating alkylated product 7. Although this substrate contains two 
electronically similar methine C-H bonds, the alkylation event occurs 
exclusively at the site proximal to the amide. This selectivity would 
probably be diminished or reversed using conventional intermolecu- 
lar hydrogen-atom abstractor catalysts, highlighting the utility of this 
directed approach that is afforded by amide PCET. Also, it was found 
that steric bulk adjacent to the abstracted site could be tolerated, such 
as the neopentyl group of product 8. More complex products such as 
pregabalin derivative 9 and protected amino alcohol 10 can also be 
accessed using the reported protocol. Similarly, a-amino and a-oxy 
C-H bonds were operable sites for abstraction, as shown by the for- 
mation of alkylated carbamate 11 and ether 12. In 11, the methylenes 
flanking either side of the N-Boc substituent and the methylene adjacent 
to the amide N-H bond are electronically similar, which would limit the 
selectivity of HAT reactions carried out using conventional intermo- 
lecular abstractors. By contrast, the cyclic transition states required for 
Hofmann-Léffler-Freytag reactivity ensure that only a single alkylated 
product is observed. Lastly, we observed that efficient 1,6 abstraction 
occurs when the 1,5 pathway is precluded, as shown in the formation 
of 13 in 57% yield using catalyst D. 

With respect to the olefinic partner in these reactions, both alkyl 
and aryl enone derivatives could be used effectively to furnish adducts 
such as 2 and 14. However, reactions with simple acrylate or acrylamide 
coupling partners provided only traces of C-H alkylation products. 
We reasoned that this outcome was probably due to the more difficult 
reduction of the «-carbonyl radical in these systems (reduction poten- 
tial Ey7 = —1.37 V versus Fc/Fc*)*8, which is endergonic relative to the 
reducing capacity of the Ir(11) state of catalyst E (E1/.=~-1.07 V versus 
Fc/Fc*). To overcome this limitation, we found that various dicarbonyl 
compounds could be used successfully (15-17), including those bear- 
ing alkyl substituents at the 8-position. These compounds are more 
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reactive acceptors for the alkyl radical and are amenable to subsequent 
decarboxylation to furnish formal acrylate and acrylamide addition 
products. We also found that fumarate derivatives could be alkylated 
efficiently to furnish 1,2-disubstituted dicarboxylic acid derivative 
18. Various olefins bearing a-substituents were alkylated efficiently, 
including methacrolein, a-phenyl acrylonitrile and a-phenyl 
methacrylate, to furnish products 19-21. Several structurally and 
electronically distinct benzamide derivatives were alkylated successfully 
using «-phenyl acrylate as the olefin acceptor (21-26). Additionally, 
we found that aryl sulfonamides served as hydrogen-atom abstractors 
using catalyst D under otherwise standard conditions, generating 27 in 
74% yield. Common N-Boc carbamates were also alkylated, albeit with 
lower efficiency (28). This example demonstrates that a conjugated aryl 
group is not a requirement for amide PCET reactivity. 


We found that this method could also be adapted for use in inter- 
molecular C-H functionalizations (Fig. 4d). Specifically, the com- 
paratively strong C-H bonds in cyclohexane (10 equiv.) could be 
alkylated with a-phenyl methacrylate in 69% isolated yield using 
N-ethyl-4-methoxybenzamide (29) as the abstractor and 2 mol% of 
iridium catalyst D at 60°C (30). The alkylation of tetrahydrofuran 
and N-Boc pyrrolidine also proceeded with good efficiency (31, 32). 
These results suggest that N-alkyl amides have the potential to serve 
as highly reactive and structurally modular catalysts for radical C-H 
functionalization. 

To evaluate the possible role of PCET in N-H activation, we 
examined the mechanism of amidyl formation using Stern-Volmer 
assays and N-ethyl-4-methoxybenzamide (29) as a model substrate. 
Dichloromethane was used as a solvent to ensure full solubility of all 
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reaction components. This is an effective reaction solvent, delivering 
21 (Fig. 4c) in 80% yield under otherwise standard conditions. These 
luminescence quenching experiments revealed that 29 (half-peak 
potential E, = +1.48 V versus Fc/Fc* in MeCN) does not quench 
the excited state of photocatalyst E (*E1/2=+1.30 V versus Fc/Fc* in 
MeCN). However, solutions containing varying concentrations of 29 
and a constant amount of tetrabutyl ammonium dibutyl phosphate 
resulted in a large decrease in the emission intensity. The quench- 
ing was found to be linear with respect to the amide concentration 
(Stern-Volmer constant ksy = 46 M~'), consistent with a first-order 
kinetic dependence. These results rule out stepwise activation of 
the N-H bond by an electron-transfer-proton-transfer mechanism, 
because catalyst quenching cannot be effected by the substrate alone. 

Next, we observed that the phosphate base alone also quenched the 
excited state of iridium, although the concentration dependence was 
nonlinear and saturated at higher concentrations. Further experiments 
wherein the phosphate concentration was varied in the presence of a 
constant amount of amide exhibited similar saturation behaviour, but 
with greater overall quenching efficiency. Seeking to understand these 
results, we found that the 'H NMR chemical shift of the C3 proton 
of the dCF3bpy ligand is sensitive to the concentration of added 
phosphate, undergoing a downfield chemical shift of 1.4 p.p.m. in 
the presence of equimolar phosphate. This observation was attrib- 
uted to hydrogen bonding between the phosphate and the polarized 
C-H bonds of the dCF3bpy ligand of catalyst E. Precedent for such an 
effect is provided by observations”? of similar effects for ruthenium 
polypyridyl complexes in dichloromethane in the presence of exog- 
enous anions. We further observed that the presence of 10 equiv. of 
phosphate does not substantially alter the Ir(11/1m1) redox couple or the 
emission maxima of catalyst E. On the basis of these observations, it 
is unlikely that base coordination to the photocatalyst greatly affects 
its excited-state redox properties. The observed decrease in emission 
intensity is probably attributed to more facile non-radiative relaxation 
of the excited state, in analogy to previous findings”. 

Thermochemical constraints provide strong evidence against a 
sequential proton-transfer-electron-transfer mechanism for amidyl 
formation. On the basis of the difference in pK, between the benzamide 
substrate and the monobasic phosphate (ApK, + 20 in MeCN), the 
rate constant for proton transfer cannot exceed 6.8 x 107'!M~!s~!. As 
such, this process would not be kinetically competitive with lumines- 
cent decay of the Ir(111) excited state (1/7) =3.6 x 10°s~!, where 79 is the 
lifetime of the excited state). Because both stepwise mechanisms can be 
discounted, we believe that the data presented above is most consistent 
with a concerted PCET mechanism of N-H bond activation. When 
using the catalyst E/dibutyl phosphate combination, the N-H scission 
step is calculated to be only modestly endergonic (effective BDFE of 
103 kcal mol™', change in Gibbs free energy AG = +-4kcal mol7!)**. 
Lastly, we determined that the quantum yield of the model reaction 
converting 1 to 2 is 0.12. 
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Amide-directed photoredox-catalysed C-C bond 
formation at unactivated sp* C-H bonds 


John C. K. Chu! & Tomislav Rovis!? 


Carbon-carbon (C-C) bond formation is paramount in the 
synthesis of biologically relevant molecules, modern synthetic 
materials and commodity chemicals such as fuels and lubricants. 
Traditionally, the presence of a functional group is required at 
the site of C-C bond formation. Strategies that allow C-C bond 
formation at inert carbon-hydrogen (C-H) bonds enable access to 
molecules that would otherwise be inaccessible and the development 
of more efficient syntheses of complex molecules’. Here we report 
a method for the formation of C-C bonds by directed cleavage of 
traditionally non-reactive C-H bonds and their subsequent coupling 
with readily available alkenes. Our methodology allows for amide- 
directed selective C-C bond formation at unactivated sp> C-H bonds 
in molecules that contain many such bonds that are seemingly 
indistinguishable. Selectivity arises through a relayed photoredox- 
catalysed oxidation of a nitrogen—hydrogen bond. We anticipate 
that our findings will serve as a starting point for functionalization 
at inert C-H bonds through a strategy involving hydrogen-atom 
transfer. 

The challenges associated with targeting inert sp? C-H bonds for 
C-C bond formation are their high bond strength and selectivity issues 
arising from their ubiquitous presence as the scaffolding of organic 
chemistry (Fig. 1a)?. Sterically accessible C-H bonds, which are typ- 
ically termini of alkyl chains, may be activated using Rh- or Ir-based 
catalysts in emerging borylation chemistry*. Otherwise, inert sp? C-H 
bonds are nearly impossible to distinguish in a rational and selective 
way, with a few exceptions® |”, 

In the context of our work on Rh(111)-catalysed C-H activation, 
we sought an alternative method to functionalize sp? C-H bonds of 
aliphatic amines; a 1,5-hydrogen-atom transfer!*!* (1,5-HAT) strategy 
occurred to us as a potential solution (Fig. 1b). Heteroatom radicals are 
known to abstract hydrogen atoms through the 1,5-HAT process ina 
selective way. Given the ubiquity and relevance of nitrogen in molecules 
of interest, we sought to generate nitrogen radicals'® from highly acidi- 
fied amidyl N-H bonds”’ using photoredox catalysis’* to functionalize 
these distal, unactivated positions, and couple them with a subsequent 
C-C bond-forming step (Fig. 1c). Such a transformation would not 
require pre-functionalization’? of the X-H bond and could comprise 
a net addition of the C-H bond across the alkene, an atom-economic 
process. 

We developed reaction conditions for C-C bond formation at a ter- 
tiary C-H bond that is five bonds away from a nitrogen atom bearing 
a readily removable trifluoroacetyl group (Fig. 2a; see Supplementary 
Information for further details). This group on nitrogen acidifies the 
N-H bond (pK, © 13.8)”° sufficiently to allow deprotonation using 
basic K3PO, and to provide a driving force for 1,5-HAT. Less acidifying 
groups on nitrogen such as difluoroacetyl or pentafluorobenzoyl do 
not lead to the desired product. At this point, the excited state of the 
photocatalyst [Ir(dF-CF3ppy)2dtbbpy] PF, (Fig. 2a) (half-cell potential 
E,.°°4[*Ir(u1)/Ir(a1)] = +1.21 V versus saturated calomel electrode in 
MeCN)” oxidizes the amidy] anion (peak potential E, = +0.77 V versus 
saturated calomel electrode in MeCN) to generate a nitrogen radical. 
After 1,5-HAT, a tertiary carbon radical is generated and subsequently 


trapped with methyl methacrylate. The use of PhCF; as a solvent and 
high reaction concentrations (0.4 M) were necessary to achieve high 
yield (Fig. 2b; see Supplementary Information for details). 
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Figure 1 | Selectivity issues with C-H bond functionalization. 

a, Unactivated sp° C-H bonds are similar in electronics and sterics, 
making them non-trivial to differentiate. b, Our proposed 1,5-hydrogen- 
atom transfer (1,5-HAT) strategy to cleave an unactivated C-H bond 
with a heteroatom radical. c, Proposed photocatalytic cycle for C-C bond 
formation at unactivated C-H bonds. Deprotonation of an acidified N-H 
bond and in situ oxidation delivers the nitrogen radical with subsequent 
1,5-HAT and functionalization occurring. Upon trapping, the resultant 
radical is reduced and protonated, closing the catalytic cycle and delivering 
product. EWG, electron-withdrawing group; FG, functional group; SET, 
single electron transfer. 
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Figure 2 | Photoredox-catalysed C-C bond formation at unactivated 
sp® C-H bonds. a, Trifluoroacetamide as the directing group for C-H 
functionalization. b, Scope of C-C bond formation with respect to the 
alkene. c, Scope of C-C bond formation with respect to the amine. 
Solvent is benzotrifluoride unless otherwise indicated. Bn, benzyl; 


With the optimized conditions, we investigated the variation 
in amine molecules with inert C-H bonds and alkenes that are 
applicable to the developed reaction (Fig. 2b). A range of electron- 
deficient alkenes were successfully trapped by the tertiary radical 
carbon generated through our photocatalysed 1,5-HAT methodology 
using trifluoroacetamide 1a. Ethyl acrylate 2a, an alkene devoid of an 
a-substituent, coupled with trifluoroacetamide 1a to give the product 
3ab in good yield. These results were mirrored with other acrylate 
esters such as t-butyl and benzyl to give products 3ac and 3ad, respec- 
tively. The reactive benzylic C-H bonds in benzyl acrylate, or in the 
corresponding product 3ad, remain intact under the reaction condi- 
tions. N,N-dimethyl acrylamide 2e, which has a lower reactivity com- 
pared to acrylates, couples with trifluoroacetamide 1a in reasonable 
yield. Coupling with vinyl ketones was possible, giving products 3af, 
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3kh 53% (DMF), 1:1 d.r. [R = Me, X = Et] 
Bu, butyl; d.r., diastereomeric ratio; Et, ethyl; Me, methy]; t-Bu, tert-butyl; 
TBS, tert-butyldimethylsilyl; Boc, tert-butyloxycarbonyl; Ph, phenyl; 
DME, dimethylformamide; t-AmOH, tert-amyl alcohol; dF-CF3ppy, 
2-(2,4-difluorophenyl)-5-trifluoromethylpyridine; dtbbpy, 4,4’-di- 
tert-butyl-2,2'-bipyridine. 


3ag and 3ah in good yields. The use of methyl vinyl ketone requires 
lower reaction concentrations and higher catalyst loading to disfavour 
a competitive aza-Michael reaction pathway, which is formed in 
>50% conversion in the absence of the photoredox catalyst. Less 
reactive 3-substituted vinyl ketones require a higher alkene concen- 
tration. Product 3ai was obtained in moderate yield using dimethyl 
maleate. 

Variation of the steric environment around the inert C-H bonds had 
little effect on the outcome of the reaction; products 3ba, 3ca and 3dd. 
were all obtained in good yield (Fig. 2c). Subjection of enantiomerically 
pure alkane possessing a stereogenic C-H bond results in formation 
of racemic product 3dd, consistent with our proposed mechanism. 
Substrates that bear a-substituents to nitrogen were also competent in 
the reaction, delivering products 3ec and 3fa in good yields. In these 
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Figure 3 | Regioselective functionalization of sp? C-H bonds. a, The 
presence of a remote tertiary C-H bond does not affect the outcome of 
the reaction; good selectivity is obtained even with potential competition 


cases, optimal yields were obtained by switching from PhCF; to the 
more polar solvent DMF. Heteroatom functionality including a TBS- 
protected oxygen and a Boc-protected amine can be incorporated into 
the trifluoroacetamide substrate to give products 3gc and 3hc in good 
yields. Importantly, the presence of a Boc-protected primary amine in 
substrate 1h does not affect the outcome of the reaction, presumably 
because the Boc-N-H bond is not acidic enough to be deprotonated 
by the K3PO,. Substrates li and 1), with oxygen atoms adjacent to the 
C-H bond, participate well in the reaction to give products 3ic and 3ja. 
Methylene C-H bonds may also be functionalized using this approach, 
as demonstrated with substrate 1k to deliver product 3ke, albeit in 
slightly lower yield. Increased yields are observed using a (3-substituted 
Michael acceptor, delivering products such as 3kh. 

Substrates that contain more than one tertiary C-H bond were 
explored in the reaction (Fig. 3a). Trifluoroacetamide 11, which con- 
tains two tertiary C-H bonds, can be selectively functionalized at the 
position proximal to the N-H bond. Functionalization of the remote 
tertiary C-H bond is not observed. This outcome supports our hypoth- 
esis that an intramolecular 1,5-HAT process is operating. When there 
is potential for a competitive 1,6-HAT”’, as in substrates Im and 1n, 
1,5-HAT is favoured over 1,6-HAT, resulting in products 3me and 3nc. 
Although 1,5-HAT occurs in preference to 1,6-HAT, products arriving 
from sequential 1,5-HAT and then 1,6-HAT are observed when reac- 
tions are run to completion. Re-subjecting product 3nc to the reac- 
tion conditions, but with a different alkene coupling partner, results in 
product 3ncd in moderate yield. This reaction sequence allows for the 
coupling of two distinct alkene partners at the two tertiary C-H bonds 
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between 1,5- and 1,6-hydrogen-atom transfer. b, Applications to 
medicinally relevant molecules. Bn, benzyl; Me, methyl; t-Bu, tert-butyl; 
TBS, tert-butyldimethylsilyl; t AmOH, tert-amy] alcohol; Ph, phenyl. 


in substrate 1n with control over regioselectivity to give a molecule 
containing two contiguous all-carbon quaternary centres. Medicinally 
relevant molecules such as Pregabalin” can also be functionalized 
(Fig. 3b). Lastly, steroid-derived trifluoroacetamide 1p, a molecule con- 
taining six distinct tertiary C-H bonds and three C-H bonds adjacent 
to heteroatoms, can be selectively functionalized at a single position, 
determined by its proximity to the N-H bond. 

Our mechanistic studies (see Supplementary Information for a full 
discussion) suggest that a stepwise deprotonation/oxidation event is 
at least partly responsible for the generation of the nitrogen radical. 
Both cyclic voltammetry and Stern—Volmer studies show that the 
trifluoroacetamide conjugate base quenches the excited Ir photocatalyst. 
The similarity between the pK, values for trifluoroacetamide and 
the conjugate acid of K3PO4 under these biphasic conditions means 
that appreciable amounts of the trifluoracetamide conjugate base are 
present in solution. The observation of aza-Michael product with 
methyl vinyl ketone supports the assertion that the amidyl anion 
is formed in appreciable amounts. Furthermore, weaker electron- 
withdrawing groups on nitrogen such as difluoroacetyl do not lead to 
either the desired product or the aza-Michael adduct, which suggests 
that a negative charge on nitrogen is necessary to obtain the desired 
reactivity. Therefore, the bulk of the evidence supports the idea that the 
stepwise pathway is operative. On the other hand, the use of Cs.CO3, 
a weaker base (pK, = 10.3), also provides the desired product, albeit 
in lower yield. This raises the possibility that the proton-coupled 
electron-transfer pathway**”° can be operative in tandem with the 
stepwise mechanism. 
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In summary, we have developed a photoredox-catalysed amide- 
directed selective sp? C-H bond functionalization with concomitant 
C-C bond formation. The proposed mechanism features the forma- 
tion of a nitrogen-centred radical by photoredox-mediated oxidation 
of an amidyl anion formed in situ, and subsequent 1,5-HAT to relay 
the reactive radical species to a specific carbon atom. The subsequent 
radical can be trapped with several electron-deficient alkenes. This 
finding addresses one of the shortcomings in aliphatic C-H bond 
functionalization. 
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Fluvial sediment supply to a mega-delta reduced by 
shifting tropical-cyclone activity 


Stephen E. Darby', Christopher R. Hackney!, Julian Leyland!, Matti Kummv2?, Hannu Lauri?, Daniel R. Parsons‘, James L. Best, 


Andrew P. Nicholas® & Rolf Aalto® 


The world’s rivers deliver 19 billion tonnes of sediment to the coastal 
zone annually', with a considerable fraction being sequestered in 
large deltas, home to over 500 million people. Most (more than 
70 per cent) large deltas are under threat from a combination of 
rising sea levels, ground surface subsidence and anthropogenic 
sediment trapping”’, and a sustainable supply of fluvial sediment 
is therefore critical to prevent deltas being ‘drowned’ by rising 
relative sea levels*“*. Here we combine suspended sediment load 
data from the Mekong River with hydrological model simulations 
to isolate the role of tropical cyclones in transmitting suspended 
sediment to one of the world’s great deltas. We demonstrate that 
spatial variations in the Mekong’s suspended sediment load are 
correlated (r=0.765, P < 0.1) with observed variations in tropical- 
cyclone climatology, and that a substantial portion (32 per cent) 
of the suspended sediment load reaching the delta is delivered 
by runoff generated by rainfall associated with tropical cyclones. 
Furthermore, we estimate that the suspended load to the delta has 
declined by 52.6 + 10.2 megatonnes over recent years (1981-2005), 
of which 33.0 + 7.1 megatonnes is due to a shift in tropical-cyclone 
climatology. Consequently, tropical cyclones have a key role in 
controlling the magnitude of, and variability in, transmission of 
suspended sediment to the coast. It is likely that anthropogenic 
sediment trapping in upstream reservoirs is a dominant factor in 
explaining past’, and anticipating future*’, declines in suspended 
sediment loads reaching the world’s major deltas. However, our 
study shows that changes in tropical-cyclone climatology affect 
trends in fluvial suspended sediment loads and thus are also key to 
fully assessing the risk posed to vulnerable coastal systems. 

The world’s largest rivers contribute a disproportionately large frac- 
tion (Extended Data Table 1) of the terrestrial sediment flux, which has 
both created, and is critical in sustaining, their great deltas. Moreover, 
river-borne sediments are a key vector for carbon and nutrients, thereby 
playing a vital part in global biogeochemical cycles!”!'. However, a 
majority (>70%) of large deltas are now recognized as being under 
severe threat from rising relative sea levels”, in part owing to reported 
anthropogenically driven reductions in sediment loads*’. Many large 
rivers are located in tropical regions (Extended Data Fig. 1) that exhibit 
highly seasonal flow regimes affected by tropical cyclones (TCs). The 
potential destructive or constructive impacts of TCs that directly 
strike deltas are well established!*!>. However, when they strike fur- 
ther upstream, TCs deliver much higher than normal levels of rainfall, 
effectively triggering landslides and mobilizing sediments into the 
river network, thereby generating very high instantaneous sediment 
loads'*"'®. Such high-sediment loads could compensate for the poten- 
tial destructive effects of TCs striking deltas proper, but, notwithstand- 
ing some previous studies in smaller drainage basins'”'%, the role of 
TCs in driving sediment delivery to the lowlands and coast remains 
unclear. As noted, this is particularly the case for large rivers that carry 
much of the terrestrial sediment flux because these rivers are, in their 


mid to lower reaches, typically bound by massive floodplains that can 
sequester considerable volumes of suspended sediment into storage 
during floods!” Here we address this uncertainty by quantifying the 
role of TCs in driving suspended sediment loads through an exemplar 
mega-river, the Mekong. 

Draining the Tibetan Plateau and the Annamite Mountains bor- 
dering Laos and Vietnam (Fig. 1), and with the monsoonal climate 
generating intense rainfall, the Mekong basin (795,000km”) generates 
fluxes of water (450km? yr’) (ref. 20) and sediment (~160 Mt yr“!, but 
see later)! that rank tenth and ninth, respectively, among the world’s 
great rivers'. The Mekong is therefore similar to other major rivers (for 
example, Ganges—Brahmaputra, Yangtze and Mississippi) that transmit 
globally important sediment loads and that are influenced in their mid 
to lower courses by TCs. Similar to these other rivers, the sediments of 
the Mekong River have resulted in the formation of a large delta, with 
much contemporary debate on the extent to which declining sediment 
loads may in the future increase the vulnerability of the Mekong Delta 
to rising sea levels*?”. 

To quantify the influence of TCs on the suspended sediment trans- 
port regime, we determined temporal (25 years) and spatial (1,400km 
study reach) variations in suspended solids loads throughout the Lower 
Mekong River (see Methods). Specifically, we first used a distributed 
hydrological model, forced with two climate scenarios, one with and the 
other without observed TCs, to simulate water discharges at five river 
gauging stations (see Methods for model details and Fig. 1 for gauging 
station locations): Luang Prabang in Laos, Mukdahan in Thailand, 
Pakse in Laos, and Stung Treng and Kratie, both in Cambodia. 
Importantly, these five river gauging stations are situated on an envi- 
ronmental gradient that spans regions that are weakly (Luang Prabang) 
to moderately (Mukdahan and Pakse) to strongly (Stung Treng and 
Kratie) affected by TCs (Fig. 1b, c). We then analysed archival measure- 
ments of suspended solids concentration, collected by the respective 
national hydrological agencies, to construct new suspended sediment 
rating curves—statistical functions linking the rate of suspended sedi- 
ment transport to water discharge—for the five stations (see Methods 
and Extended Data Fig. 2). These rating curves were then used with the 
model-simulated water discharges to compute suspended solids loads 
and to apportion these loads into TC-driven components (Q, tc) using: 


Qs tc= [S| (1) 


where Q, is the total suspended solids load as computed using the 
sediment rating curves with the total simulated flow discharge, Qsim 
(that is, the flow discharge for the baseline scenario with the observed 
climatology including TCs), and Qyim rc is the simulated flow discharge 
attributable to TCs. The quantity Qsim rc in equation (1) is determined 
by differencing the flow discharges computed in the two scenarios with 
(Qsim) and without (Qno_Tc) TCs, such that Qsim_TC — Qsim _ Qho_TC: 


1Geography and Environment, University of Southampton, Southampton SO17 1BJ, UK. @Water and Development Research Group, Aalto University, 02150 Espoo, Finland. 3EIA Finland Ltd, 
Sinimaentie 10B, 02630 Espoo, Finland. “Department of Geography, Environment and Earth Sciences, University of Hull, Hull HU6 7RX, UK. Departments of Geology, Geography & GIS, 
Mechanical Science and Engineering and Ven Te Chow Hydrosystems Laboratory, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois 61820, USA. *Department of Geography, University of Exeter, 
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Figure 1 | The gauging network of the Mekong River. a, Gauging 

stations at Luang Prabang (drainage area, A = 323,600 km’), 

Mukdahan (A = 464,100 km?), Pakse (A = 632,600 km’), Stung Treng 

(A =722,300 km?) and Kratie (A = 734,200 km”), also showing the 


basin topography and network of meteorological stations. masl, metres 


The hydrological model predicts water discharges that closely match 
historical records (as an example we show data for Kratie in Fig. 2a, but 
results for all the other stations are shown in Extended Data Fig. 3). 
Notable peaks and troughs in the total simulated flow discharge (Qsim) 
and the flow discharge attributable to TCs (Qsim_ tc) are evident. These 
variable flows force marked fluctuations in simulated instantaneous 
suspended sediment loads, but notably there are multiple TC-forced 
suspended sediment transport events in most years (as indicated by 
the peaks in Fig. 2b). Integrating over the 25-year study period then 
yields estimates of mean annual suspended sediment load (Extended 
Data Table 2). Our estimate for Kratie (87.4-+28.7 Mt yr~'), the station 
closest to the apex of the Mekong Delta, falls within the lower limit 
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The highlighted Mun and Chi Rivers drain a region weakly affected by 
cyclones. 


of the range (~81-111 Mt yr‘) of recent estimates?>4, although it is 
substantially less than the ~150-170 Mt yr’ cited by older studies!*°”* 
based on less reliable data sets. 

Importantly, our results illustrate the extent to which the modest 
(at annual timescales) rainfall totals associated with TCs neverthe- 
less effectively generate runoff and suspended sediment transport. 
During 1981-2005, TCs delivered only between 1.8% (above Luang 
Prabang) and 4.7% (above Kratie) of annual rainfall, but generated 
between 13.7% (Luang Prabang) and 28.8% (Kratie) of annual runoff. 
The proportion of the mean annual suspended sediment load forced 
by TC-associated runoff is greater still, varying between 15.2% 
(Luang Prabang) and 31.7% (Kratie) (Extended Data Table 2). 


Jan Jan Jan Jan 
1995 1996 1997 1998 


Date 
Figure 2 | Daily flow discharge and suspended solids load at Kratie 
from 1 January 1995 to 31 December 1999. a, Daily simulated (Qgim) and 
observed (Qops) water flows, along with the daily water flows attributable 
to tropical cyclones (Qyim Tc). b, Daily total suspended solids (SS) load 
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encompasses the years during the 1981-2005 study period that are the 
most (1996) and least (1999) strongly affected by TCs. Jan, January. 
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Figure 3 | Time series of annual suspended solids loads at Kratie from 
1982 to 2004. The total annual suspended solids load (Q,; in Mt per year) 
and suspended solids load attributable to TCs (Q, tc; also in Mt per year) 
are shown with significant (P < 0.05) trends as identified by Mann- 
Kendall analysis indicated by the dashed lines. The numerical value of the 
time rate of change of annual suspended solids load (with error) is also 
indicated for each of the trend lines. 


There are two reasons for this amplification effect. First, TC-derived 
rainfall is strongly seasonal, falling largely during, or just after, the 
monsoon months, when catchments are pre-wetted; consequently 
TC-associated rainfall is very effective in generating runoff*®. Second, 
the sediment rating functions linking suspended sediment flux 
and water discharge possess exponents with values exceeding unity 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), meaning that the peak flows generated by 
TCs promote very high instantaneous suspended sediment fluxes. 
Therefore, suspended sediment transport associated with TCs 
contributes substantially to mean annual loads, with the former corre- 
lating well (r=0.765, P=0.099) with the time-averaged TC climatology 
as represented by the 1981-2005 accumulated cyclone energy (ACE; 
Extended Data Table 2). 

Temporal trends in annual suspended sediment load (Q,), and 
the component of that load associated with TCs (Q, rc), during 
1981-2005 are shown for Kratie in Fig. 3 (results for all the other 
stations are shown in Extended Data Fig. 4). Nonparametric Mann- 
Kendall tests (see Methods) reveal that there have been declines in 
both Q, and Q, tc at three (Mukdahan, Stung Treng and Kratie) of 
the four stations that are either moderately or strongly influenced 
by TCs (the exception is Pakse, as discussed later). As expected, the 
station that is only weakly affected by TCs (Luang Prabang, Extended 
Data Fig. 4a) does not exhibit any significant trends in Q, or Q, 1c that 
are not artefacts of the response of this station to upstream damming. 
Importantly, recent historical declines in Q, at Mukdahan, Stung Treng 
and Kratie (Extended Data Fig. 4 and Fig. 3) are driven to a large extent 
by declines in the suspended sediment load attributable to TCs (Q, tc). 
Specifically, at Mukdahan, 62% of the 21.4 Mt decline in Q, between 
1981 and 2005 is attributable to reducing Q, tc (Extended Data 
Fig. 4b). At the Cambodian stations, 44% (Stung Treng; Extended Data 
Fig. 4d) and 61% (Kratie; Fig. 3) of the declines in Q, are attributable to 
reducing Q, tc. Thus, the response of Q, over time is intimately tied to 
the extent to which upstream catchments receive TC-derived rainfall 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). 

As noted earlier, Pakse is exceptional in that it is moderately influ- 
enced by TCs (4.1% of annual rainfall is associated with TCs), but 
TC-driven runoff (8.4%) and suspended sediment loads (9.3%) are 
both anomalously low compared to Mukdahan, Stung Treng and Kratie 
(Extended Data Table 2). However, TC-associated rainfall is less hydro- 
logically effective at Pakse because flows there are also strongly influ- 
enced by inflows from a major west bank tributary system, the Mun/ 
Chi, that joins immediately upstream of the gauge and which drains a 
region that is only mildly influenced by TCs (Fig. 1). Additionally, the 
exponent in the suspended sediment rating curve at Pakse is much less 
than those at Stung Treng and Kratie (Extended Data Fig. 2), meaning 
the higher flows associated with TCs generate comparatively lower 
instantaneous suspended sediment transport rates. 

Our results demonstrate that TCs are effective in transmitting sus- 
pended sediment load through the lowlands of large rivers, a finding 
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that has profound implications. A substantial portion (~40%-50%) 
(ref. 27) of the suspended sediment load of the Mekong River is 
deposited in its delta, home to 20 million people and the rice basket of 
Southeast Asia’*”®, Major concerns have been raised regarding the scale 
of recent and projected future reductions in the sediment load reaching 
the delta, as a result of sand mining*”® and upstream damming***”?, 
However, our study reveals that during the period 1981-2005, the 
Mekong at Kratie is estimated to have experienced a cumulative loss 
of 33.0 + 7.1 Mt of its suspended sediment load (Fig. 3) as a result of 
changes in precipitation delivered by TCs crossing the Mekong basin 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). 

Limitations in the observational data make it challenging to con- 
textualize fully the 1981-2005 trends in TC climatology that are the 
focus of this paper within the longer-term historical record (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). Nevertheless, our key finding, namely that changes in TC 
climatology represent an important, but previously neglected, driver 
of suspended sediment transmission through the Mekong River, 
remains robust. Furthermore, high-resolution climate models indi- 
cate that although the number and intensity of TCs tracking across the 
South China Sea will probably increase under future anthropogenic 
climate change, their track locations will shift eastwards and away 
from the Indochina peninsula, leading to net reductions in ACE over 
the Mekong basin*°. If these projected reductions in ACE are correct, 
TC-driven suspended sediment delivery to the Mekong Delta will 
decline still further, exacerbating projected declines in sediment loads 
due to damming*” and sand mining” and placing the delta at even 
greater risk. Although our data focus on the suspended sediment load, 
the delivery of bedload sediment, which is important in the construc- 
tion, or restoration, of deltas*!, would also be lessened by a reduction 
in TC-associated sedimentation. Furthermore, other large rivers that 
transport a considerable proportion of the global sediment flux are also 
affected by TCs (Extended Data Table 1). Our study indicates that their 
deltas may also be much more affected by, and vulnerable to, changes 
in TC climatology than assumed in current assessments (which tend to 
focus on the direct effects of cyclone strikes within deltas, rather than 
the upstream impacts that we have focused on) of the impacts of future 
environmental change. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Hydrological model. The VMod hydrological model” was selected on the basis of 
its success in previous studies of the Mekong River basin?****. As implemented for 
the Mekong River, VMod employs a 5km x 5km (25 km?) grid, with surface eleva- 
tion, gradient, aspect, vegetation and soil type in each cell being extracted from the 
SRTM DEM**, GLC2000 land cover** and FAO soil type*” data sets, respectively. 

VMod simulations were forced using daily rainfall and temperature data esti- 
mated from a network of 151 meteorological stations (Fig. 1a). Specifically, the 
precipitation data employed here are from the Mekong River Commission (MRC) 
hydrometeorological database**, supplemented with Global Surface Summary of 
the Day (GSOD) data*? for the Chinese part of the basin. These data have been 
carefully quality controlled*°, and the MRC data therefore represent the highest- 
quality available data, with the best density of precipitation stations. However, as 
is frequently the case in developing nations, resource constraints have meant that 
there has not yet been a more recent release of the MRC product, constraining 
our study to the period 1981-2005. However, also pertinent to this choice of study 
period is the fact that in 2005 the total active storage of all dams on the Mekong was 
7.2 km’, of which the active storage of Chinese dams was only 0.8 km’, meaning 
that the potential impact of dams is still rather minor at this date®. In contrast, by 
the year 2015 these figures had increased to ~55 km? and 24km’, respectively. 

Estimates of daily rainfall totals and temperatures within each VMod grid cell 
were obtained by interpolating from the three nearest observations using inverse 
distance squared weighting. For daily rainfall totals, a multiplicative elevation 
correction (with coefficient 0.0002 mm m~') was employed to account for 
differences of elevation between each observation point and the location of the grid 
cell, whereas the temperature data were corrected for elevation using a lapse rate 
of —0.006K m~!. VMod simulates snowmelt using a degree-day model, in which 
the amount of snowmelt is obtained from daily average temperature exceeding 
a given threshold multiplied by a snowmelt coefficient Kmeit. The model also 
computes snow evaporation, snowpack water storage, and refreezing. The snow- 
melt parameters employed here were calibrated in a previous study® using flow 
measurements at the Chiang Saeng gauging station. Glacier melt is computed 
similarly to snowmelt, albeit using a different set of parameters and the assumption 
of infinite storage. 

In VMod the flow discharge is routed along a river network that is generated 
using DEM and map data. Each model grid cell has a river, either starting at that 
grid cell or flowing through it, to which the runoff from the cell is added. Flow 
within the river network is computed using a one-dimensional river model with 
a kinematic wave approximation. In this way simulated runoff at any point in 
the network reflects both the local and upstream contributions of precipitation, 
with the precipitation being deconstructed into cyclone and non-cyclone compo- 
nents as described later. In this approach the flow discharge (and hence sediment 
transport) that is attributable to cyclone and non-cyclone rainfall components at a 
given location in the river network is not explicitly parsed out as being attributable 
to a specific rainfall event. Instead, the simulated runoff components reflect the 
integrated effects of series of rainfall events that are delivered over longer time 
periods. Note that in the flow routing process, river cross-sections are represented 
using two superimposed trapezoids, with the lower one representing the main 
channel and the upper the floodplain, allowing for a representation of the effects 
of overbank storage on downstream attenuation of the flood wave. 

Figure 2 (for Kratie, along with the left-hand panels of Extended Data Fig. 3 for 
the other hydrological stations) shows a comparison of simulated VMod versus 
observed runoff regimes at each of the gauging stations employed in this study. 
Note that, for clarity, Fig. 2 shows data only for the period 1995-2000, a period that 
includes the years that are most and least affected by TCs, but the goodness-of-fit 
measures reported here are for the entire simulation period (1 May 1981 to 31 
March 2005). The four goodness-of-fit measures used are: (1) the mean discrepancy 
ratio for daily flows (Me), which is the average of all the ratios (computed at each 
daily time step) of simulated to observed daily water flows, with Me= 1 indicating 
perfect agreement between simulated and observed data; (2) the mean discrepancy 
ratio for annual peak flows (Mey); (3) the root mean square error (1.m.s.e.); and 
(4) the Nash-Sutcliffe Index (NSI)*°. On the basis of these metrics (Extended Data 
Fig. 3), VMod, on average, under-predicts daily water flows throughout the study 
reach, while under-predicting the annual flood maxima in the lower parts (Stung 
Treng and Kratie) and over-predicting annual flood maxima in the upper parts 
(Luang Prabang, Mukdahan and Pakse) of the reach (Fig. 2 and Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Nevertheless, with NSI values varying between 0.749 (Luang Prabang) 
and 0.922 (Pakse), the overall performance of VMod is either ‘very good’ (Luang 
Prabang, Mukdahan, Stung Treng) or ‘excellent’ (Pakse, Kratie), on the basis of the 
classification scheme of Henriksen et al.*! 

Rainfall scenarios and TC climatology. The hydrological model as described 
earlier was run with two rainfall scenarios. The first ‘baseline’ scenario replicated 
actual conditions in the 1981-2005 study period and employed observed rainfall 
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totals. In the second scenario, these baseline totals were revised downwards by 
removing the rainfall estimated to have been delivered by tropical cyclones. The 
simulated runoff associated with tropical cyclones (Qyim ‘rc) was then computed 
by differencing the daily flows simulated under the two scenarios. 

To estimate rainfall totals associated with TCs, we first employed the IBTrACS 
(version v03r02) storm tracks database’ to locate the paths, at daily time steps, of 
all recorded TCs intersecting or passing near the Mekong Basin during 1981-2005. 
Rainfall anomalies associated with these storm paths were then defined by first 
interpolating, using the nearest neighbour, daily rainfall values observed at the 
network of 151 stations used in the baseline rainfall scenario onto a 0.1° (~11 km?) 
resolution grid. Next, all rainfall stations located within a 500 km Haversine search 
radius‘ from the centroid of the storm on that date were identified. These iden- 
tified stations were then temporarily (for the specific time step) removed from 
the analysis and an updated rainfall surface (minus the identified stations) was 
re-interpolated onto the same 0.1° grid. A rainfall anomaly surface, representing 
estimated rainfall associated with the identified storm and time step, was obtained 
by differencing the original and updated surfaces. This process was repeated for 
each daily time step, allowing the observed rainfall series at each meteorological 
station to be adjusted by subtracting rainfall anomalies within the grid square 
specific to each gauge from the observed daily rainfall totals. Note that since the 
hydrometeorological database we used in this analysis does not discriminate 
between precipitation associated or not associated with TCs, it is not possible 
to validate our estimates of cyclone-derived precipitation. For this reason, our 
estimates of rainfall associated with TCs are deliberately based on a method (nearest 
neighbour interpolation) that is more conservative than previous studies“, which 
simply assume that all rainfall within the assigned search radius is related to trop- 
ical cyclones. By the same token, while acknowledging that there is uncertainty 
regarding the typical radii of tropical cyclones, our decision to employ a 500 km 
search radius is again conservative in that it is at the lower end of the range of values 
typically used in previous studies’. 

The IBTrACS data on which the above analyses are founded comprise six hourly 
best-track positions and intensity estimates. Only storms designated as in a trop- 
ical phase with one-minute maximum sustained surface wind speeds exceeding 
34 knots (17.5ms_!) are included in our analysis. The IBTrACS data were also 
used to compute the accumulated cyclone energy (ACE) metric that we employ 
to characterize the TC climatology over the Mekong River basin for the period 
1981-2005. The ACE parameter is analogous to the power dissipation index 
(PDI) in that it convolves intensity and duration information for each individual 
TC observed in a defined area (here the sub-basins for the five gauging stations 
that are the focus of this study), offering considerable advantages over definitions 
based on the more familiar categorizations on the basis of wind speed“. In this 
context, our estimates of ACE are obtained by squaring the 6-hourly intensity 
estimates reported in the best-track database and integrating over the 1981-2005 
study period. 

Sediment rating curves. Sediment rating curves of the form: 


C=aQ (2) 


were constructed for each hydrological station on the Mekong River mainstem 
below the China-Laos border and upstream of the Mekong Delta by fitting 
observed suspended solids concentration (SSC; C) and observed water discharge 
(Q) data (Extended Data Table 3) using nonlinear estimation techniques con- 
structed using the Curve Fitting Toolbox in Matlab version R201 4a. Specifically, 
a nonlinear least-squares power-law solver with one term was applied to the raw 
data, using the Trust-Region algorithm. The use of the power-law solver follows 
previous work"?! in optimizing the fit at the higher values of discharge and con- 
centration that dominate overall transport. This procedure results in a poor fit 
for low discharges at Pakse (Extended Data Fig. 2) but using an alternative solver, 
designed to improve the low fit, is not justified. This is because doing so makes only 
avery minor (<2%) difference in the mean annual sediment load at Pakse while 
introducing substantial errors into the more important high-flow fits at the other 
stations. Note that our focus on suspended, rather than total, sediment load is not 
problematic since bed load is less than 20% of the total load (on the basis of com- 
parisons of rivers from the data compilation of Turowski et al.*” with suspended 
sediment concentrations similar to those of the Mekong River). 

In terms of the data sources feeding into the sediment rating curves (Extended 
Data Table 3), at Luang Prabang, Mukdahan and Pakse the SSC and water dis- 
charge data were obtained from hydrological records archived by the MRC 
(available to download from http://portal.mrcmekong.org/index). However, the 
MRC SSC measurements are available only sporadically and have been acquired 
using a range of methodologies (reflecting the different approaches taken by 
differing hydrological agencies in this trans-national river) at the different 
gauging stations (Extended Data Table 3). All of the MRC’s SSC measurements 
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at Mukdahan were collected using United States Geological Survey (USGS)- 
designed isokinetic depth-integrated samplers (USGS D49 samplers) deployed 
at three verticals over the cross-section. The three samples are composited to 
provide a single sample from which the SSC is determined”. For the stations 
in Laos (that is, Luang Prabang and Pakse), the MRC SSC data were initially 
(1961) collected for a brief period using the same procedures as at Mukdahan, 
but subsequently the depth-integrated samplers were replaced with USGS P61 
point-integrating samplers. To avoid potential problems with mixed sampling 
protocols in the data sets, and because depth-integrated sampling relies heavily 
on the even ascent of the sampler through the water column, to avoid biasing 
the SSC we excluded the relatively few data obtained using depth-integrated 
samplers from further consideration. The point-integrated samplers were 
deployed at three verticals over the cross-section, at heights of 0.2, 0.5 and 0.8 
of the flow depth in the case of the point-sample (producing nine individual 
samples, from which the mean SSC for the cross-section is obtained by simple 
averaging). However, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 7, because the concentra- 
tion of suspended sediment varies, both through the water column and laterally 
over the cross-section, simple averaging of point-based samples systematically 
biases the resulting estimate of the cross-section averaged SSC (relative to that 
obtained from alternative quasi-synoptic sampling techniques). We corrected 
for this effect by reducing the SSC values recorded within the MRC database 
by 26% for all the Laos and Thai stations (Extended Data Fig. 7). We derived 
this correction factor by comparing the averaged cross-section SSC computed 
from acoustic Doppler current profiler (aDcp) surveys in Cambodia, these aDcp 
surveys being undertaken as part of an aDcp field calibration exercise designed 
to retrieve SSC data from aDcp records archived by the Cambodian hydrological 
agency. 

For the stations at Stung Treng and Kratie, sediment rating curves were con- 
structed using flow discharge and SSC data (Extended Data Table 3) retrieved from 
the archives of the Cambodian Department of Hydrology and Water Resources 
(DHRW). These DHRW data were acquired via deployments of a four-beam 
600 kHz aDcp (RD Instruments) during routine surveys undertaken in the period 
2009 to 2014 by DHRW personnel. These aDcp surveys do not directly record 
suspended solids concentrations, but rather the archived DHRW data files contain 
acoustic backscatter (ABS) information recorded during the original surveys. We 
retrieved SSCs from these ABS data by means of a calibration function (Extended 
Data Fig. 7) that we derived on the basis of 54-point measurements of SSC deployed 
contemporaneously with the DHRW aDcp to record coeval ABS values in the same 
parcel of water following past guidelines***°. In this field calibration procedure, 
the SSC data were obtained by filtering (Whatman GF/C glass microfibre grade 
47mm diameter 1.2 1m filter paper) and weighing the mass of solids retained from 
water samples collected at a wide range of flow depths and channel locations using 
a 31 Van Dorn sampler*® during fieldwork that was spread over a wide range of 
flow conditions during 2013 and 2014. Consequently, the calibration function 
encompasses a wide range of SSC and ABS data. Analysis of ABS values and the 
suspended sediment grain size collected from the point samples reveals there is no 
relationship between the two, probably owing to the narrow range of grain sizes 
within the LMR®”, Since the aDcp data provide a quasi-synoptic (less a blanking 
zone of 0.5m at the top of the water column and a side-lobe interference zone of 
10% of the flow depth at the bottom of the water column) image of ABS over the 
channel cross-section, the calibration function can be used to transform the ABS 
data to an accurate estimate of section-averaged SSC (Extended Data Fig. 7), as 
also noted earlier. 

Having derived the rating curves for each gauging station (Extended Data Fig. 2), 
we then explicitly investigated whether the rating curves exhibit hysteresis effects 
associated with sediment exhaustion, which might be expected to lead to lower 
SSC values for a given discharge on the falling versus rising stages of the annual 
flood wave. However, no such evidence of hysteresis was identified (see Extended 
Data Fig. 2), presumably as a result of fluctuations in SSC being subdued owing to 
the large catchment areas and consequent effects of channel and floodplain storage 
in attenuating the peaks”. 

We also considered whether there is a shift in sediment transport during 
flows affected by TCs, for example as a result of increased sediment supply from 
catchment erosion during storms. Specifically, we evaluated whether there are 
differences in sediment rating curves for flows that are (using the VMod model 
outputs to identify TC-affected flows and then cross-matching to identify SSC 
measurements that are TC affected) or are not affected by TCs. As indicated in 
Extended Data Table 3, this enabled us to identify 34 SSC samples during TC 
affected flows at Luang Prabang (14% of all observations at that station), while 
30 samples were identified during TC affected flows at Mukdahan (3% of obser- 
vations). We found that there were no significant (analysis of variance (ANOVA), 
P> 0.05) differences between sediment ratings developed using the TC-affected 
versus the non-TC affected SSC data at either station. This indicates that we can 


with confidence apply single rating curves for these stations, for both TC-affected 
and TC-unaffected flows. Since we are only able to discriminate TC-affected flows 
from VMod outputs during the 1981-2005 study period, and because there are no 
SSC data from this period at Stung Treng and Kratie, and there are too few SSC data 
at Pakse to identify any TC-affected measurements, there are no data to complete 
a similar formal analysis at these other three stations (Extended Data Table 3). 
Nevertheless, the very tight fit of these three stations’ ratings (Extended Data 
Fig. 2), alongside the point that these stations are TC-affected during the period of 
SSC data collection, indicates that any shift in sediment transport processes during 
TCs is unlikely to have any material effects on the estimation of suspended solids 
loads at these locations. 

Bearing in mind the relatively long periods over which the SSC data used to con- 
struct the sediment ratings at Luang Prabang, Mukdahan and Pakse were collected 
(Extended Data Table 3), we also tested for the possibility that varying ENSO phase, 
a known cause of hydroclimatological variability in the Mekong River, may lead 
to non-stationarity in the SSC values at these stations**°”, using dummy-variable 
regression analysis. Letting Z=1 if ENSO phase is positive (that is, El Nifio) and 
0 otherwise, then for the slope of the regression: 


y= P+ BZX + BX + € (3) 
_ | Bo +(G,+8)X+e — if ENSO phase is positive 4) 
~ | By + eX +e if ENSO phase is negative 
Then, for the intercept of the regression: 
V=Byt+ BZ+ BX+€ (5) 
_ | (Bot B)+X+e if ENSO phase is positive 6) 
~ | B@y+X+e if ENSO phase is negative 
Or, for both slope and intercept: 
Y= B+ BZ+ BX+ Byte (7) 
_ | (Bo +8) +(8,+83)X+e if ENSO phase is positive (8) 
~ Bot BX +e if ENSO phase is negative 


We found no significant difference at the 0.05 significance level (ANOVA on dummy- 
variable regression coefficients for each site) in the SSCs, for a given Q, as a func- 
tion of ENSO phase, demonstrating that there is therefore no evident bias in the 
SSCs introduced as a function of climate variability associated with ENSO. With the 
completion of the first major main-stem cascade of dams on the Chinese portion 
of the Mekong River in 1993, we also considered whether the SSC data differ 
pre- and post-1993. Accordingly, a similar analysis (equations (3) to (8)) was 
conducted for those sites (Luang Prabang and Mukdahan) at which SSC samples 
span the pre- and post-dam periods. We found that at Mukdahan no significant 
difference exists at the 0.05 significance level (ANOVA on dummy-variable 
regression coefficients), implying that there is no reason to split the data based 
on the pre- and post-dam periods. However, a significant difference (P < 0.05) 
between the pre- and post-dam periods does exist at Luang Prabang (ANOVA 
test statistic= 9.7377, n = 236, degrees of freedom (df) = 1,232). Consequently, at 
Luang Prabang, we calculate suspended solids loads (see later) using the pre- and 
post-dam rating curves (Extended Data Fig. 2) for the periods 1981-1992 and 
1993-2005, respectively. Finally, we emphasize that our analysis does not account 
for anthropogenic factors, such as flow regulation through reservoirs, land-use or 
land cover change, or increasing sediment mining, which could potentially intro- 
duce a trend into the relationships between flow discharge and SSC at each gauging 
station. Our suspended sediment rating curves therefore assume stationarity of 
these factors over the 1981-2005 study period. 

Sediment load estimation. The lack of hysteresis and apparent stationarity of the 
SSC data means that we were able to employ a single (two at Luang Prabang, one 
for the pre- and one for the post-dam periods) sediment rating curve specific to 
each station (Extended Data Fig. 2), together with the continuous water discharge 
records obtained from our hydrological modelling, to estimate daily suspended sol- 
ids loads (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 3) for the 1981-2005 study period. These 
daily loads were in turn used to compute, by summation, the annual sediment loads 
for each station (Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 4). Note that since the modelling 
period extended from 1 May 1981 to 31 March 2005, we report annual sediment 
loads only for those years (1982 to 2004 inclusive) for which full-year records are 
available. Mean annual suspended solids loads for each station over the 22-year 
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period (1982 to 2004) were then obtained by calculating the arithmetic mean of 
these annual loads (Extended Data Table 2). 

Statistical analysis. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 
Mann-Kendall® tests, used to evaluate whether there are significant (at 95% con- 
fidence) temporal trends (the magnitude of the trend being equated to Sen's slope, 
with uncertainty equated to the 95% confidence bounds on the Sen slope estimates) 
in the computed annual sediment loads, were computed in Matlab R2014a using 
the ktaub.m file written by J. Burkey (2006), which is available from the Matlab 
Exchange (http://www.mathworks.com/matlabcentral/fileexchange/11190-mann- 
kendall-tau-b-with-sen-s-method-enhanced-/content/ktaub.m). 

Data. The precipitation and temperature data used in the hydrological model 
simulations are taken from the MRC hydrometeorological database** (not 
available online) supplemented with GSOD data®? for the Chinese part of the 
basin (ftp://ftp.ncdc.noaa.gov/pub/data/gsod/; years 1981-2005). The IBTrACS 
(version v03r02) storm tracks database’? that we used to estimate the track loca- 
tions and hence precipitation anomalies associated with TCs was downloaded 
from the IBTrACS website (https://www.ncdc.noaa.gov/ibtracs/index.php?name= 
ibtracs-data; IBTrACS-All data v03r02 all storms line shapefile). Note that we are 
not able to make the input data files used in the hydrological model simulations 
available as the precipitation and temperature data are from the MRC (as described 
earlier) under a licence that precludes redistribution of products or derived 
products. Water discharge data used in the validation of the hydrological model 
are from the hydrological records archived in the MRC data portal (http://portal. 
mrcmekong.org/index as discharge records from Luang Prabang (station identifier 
011201; unique data set accession 21301), Mukdahan (station identifier 013402; 
unique data set accession 3301), Pakse (station identifier 013901; unique data set 
accession 3141), Stung Treng (station identifier 014501; unique data set accession 
2809), and Kratie (station identifier 014901; unique data set accession 2811)), as are 
the suspended sediment concentration data (available from http://portal.mrcme 
kong.org/index as sediment concentration records from: station identifier 011201, 
unique data set accession 4746; station identifier 013402, unique data set accession 
4849; and station identifier 013901, unique data set accession 4773, respectively) 
used to derive the sediment rating curves at Luang Prabang, Mukdahan and Pakse. 
The aDcp data files used to derive the sediment rating curves for the stations at 
Stung Treng and Kratie are available on request from the Cambodian Department 
of Hydrology and River Works (DHRW; http://www.dhrw-cam.org/index.php). 
Code sharing. The VMod hydrological model software as employed in 
this study is available to download from http://www.eia.fi/vmod.The related 
analytical code comprises the bespoke Matlab scripts, authored by J.L., that 
were used to partition out the cyclone-influenced rainfall. These scripts are not 
publically available as they are currently being developed and used in commercial 
applications. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Locations of the world’s 30 largest (by density of all TC tracks from 1842 to 2015 as recorded in the IBTrACS* 
drainage area) rivers. The numbers identify the basins listed in Extended — database. Track density was calculated using the point density function in 
Data Table 1. Note that the Ganges (basin 19) and Brahmaputra (basin 28) = ArcGIS 10.1. 

catchments are outlined as a single basin in the figure. Also shown is the 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Sediment rating curves for the five river 
gauging stations on the Lower Mekong River. a, c, e, g, i, The relationship 
between flow discharge (Q) and suspended solids concentration (C) at: 
Luang Prabang (pre-dam: n = 187, 1? = 0.338; post-dam: n= 49, 1? = 0.648) 
(a); Mukdahan (n = 1,159, 7° = 0.497) (c); Pakse (n = 60, 7? = 0.591) (e); 
Stung Treng (n= 95, 1? = 0.870) (g); and Kratie (n= 140, r? = 0.850) 

(i). b, d, f, h, j, These panels show how the relationships in a, c, e, h and 

i propagate through to give the relationship between flow discharge 

(Q) and instantaneous sediment load (Q,) at the same stations: Luang 
Prabang (pre-dam: n= 187, r° =0.791; post-dam: n = 49, r° = 0.864) (b); 
Mukdahan (n= 1,159, r= 0.693) (d); Pakse (n = 60, r? = 0.780) (f); Stung 
Treng (n= 95, r° =0.900) (h); and Kratie (n = 140, r? =0.931) (j). All the 
fits shown are significant at P< 0.00001. Note that the scales for a and b 
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(Luang Prabang) differ from those for the other panels. We recognize 
that the fits for Q versus Q, in b, d, f, h and j are stronger than the 

fits between Q and C because of the auto-correlation arising when 
transforming C to Q, (Q;=C x Q/1,000). For the stations at Mukdahan, 
Pakse, Stung Treng and Kratie, a single rating curve is employed (black 
lines), as there is no evidence of hysteresis between the rising (filled 
circles) and falling (open circles) limbs of the hydrograph (see Methods). 
At Luang Prabang, there is likewise no evidence of hysteresis between 

the rising (coloured filled symbols) and falling (coloured open symbols) 
limbs. However, two rating functions are employed at this station, one for 
the pre-dam (orange coloured lines) and post-dam (green coloured lines) 
periods (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Daily flow discharge and suspended solids 
load at selected Mekong River gauging stations from 1 January 1995 

to 31 December 1999. a, c, e, g, Daily simulated (Q,im) and observed 
(Qobs) water flows, along with the daily water flows attributable to tropical 
cyclones (Q.im Tc) at Luang Prabang (a), Mukdahan (c), Pakse (e) and 
Stung Treng (g). b, d, f, h, Daily total suspended solids load (Q,, in Mt 

per day) and daily suspended solids load attributable to TCs (Q, 1c; also 
in Mt per day) at Luang Prabang (b), Mukdahan (d), Pakse (f) and Stung 
Treng (h). Note that the period 1995 to 1999 encompasses the years 
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during the 1981-2005 study period that are the most (1996) and least 
(1999) strongly affected by TCs. i, Goodness-of-fit measures comparing 
VMod simulated and observed water flows at five river gauging stations 
on the Lower Mekong River. Note that the goodness-of-fit metrics are all 
based on the mean daily flows for the full simulation period (1 May 1981 
to 31 March 2005), with the exception of the mean discrepancy ratio for 
the annual flood peaks (Me,). The Me, metric is computed using the 
ratio of simulated maximum daily discharge to observed maximum daily 
discharge in each year of the record (1981-2004 inclusive) studied here. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Time series of annual suspended solids attributable to TCs (Q, rc; filled squares). Significant (P < 0.05) trends 
load at selected river gauging stations during 1982 to 2004. a, Luang as identified by Mann-Kendall analysis are indicated by the dashed lines, 
Prabang; b, Mukdahan; c, Pakse; d, Stung Treng. The symbols indicate the with the corresponding time rate of change of annual suspended solids 
total suspended solids load (Q,; open circles) and suspended solids load load annotated on the plot. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Spatial distributions of mean annual rainfall contributed from TCs over the Mekong Basin. a, 1981-1985; b, 1986-1990; 
c, 1991-1995; d, 1996-2000; e, 2001-2005. Note the pronounced declines in rainfall associated with TCs at Stung Treng and Kratie in particular. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Strike counts for TCs tracking across the 
Mekong basin during 1950-2013. The strike count data plotted are 
extracted from the IBTrACS” database and normalized by the maximum 
count (199) observed in 1964. We employ strike count, rather than 
precipitation, data in this longer-term historical analysis because reliable 
precipitation data are not available outside of the 1981-2005 period that 
is the main focus of the study. Similarly, mean wind speed data, which 

in principle could be used to estimate variations in ACE as a proxy for 


T T 1 
1980 2000 2013 
Years 
precipitation, are available only sporadically outside of 1981-2005 


LETTER 


.In 


terms of strike counts, the data suggest that there is a periodicity in the 
long-term cyclone climatology, with the most recent data (2006-2013) 
having annual strike counts similar to the 1950-2013 mean of 87 + 37. 
However, these data must be treated with caution since strike count data 
do not report the intensity or locations of cyclone tracks, both of which 
are important controls on the precipitation delivered to the basin by 


these TCs. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Procedures used to determine cross-section 
mean suspended solids concentration from acoustic Doppler current 
profiler data. a, Calibration function (solid line; n = 54, r° = 0.9306, 
P<0.0001) linking the suspended solids concentration (SSC) to acoustic 
backscatter (ABS) for the 600 kHz (RD Instruments) acoustic Doppler 
current profiler (aDcp) instrument employed in this study (dashed lines 
indicate 95% prediction intervals). b, Example of quasi-synoptic ABS 
field obtained from the aDcp survey at the Kratie gauging station on 

23 September 2013 (flow discharge, Q= 57,000 m? s~'). Note that there is 
a small blanking distance close to the water surface and a zone of side-lobe 
interference near the bed (indicated by the dashed black lines) where no 
ABS values are returned, and the ABS values in these zones are therefore 
determined by interpolation. c, SSC field obtained on the basis of the ABS 
values in b and using the calibration function in a. Note how the locations 
of the nine point-based SSC estimates collected using the sampling 
procedure adopted at Luang Prabang and Pakse lead to a deviation of the 
cross-section mean SSC derived from the aDcp-estimated SSC field in ¢ 
and the point-based sampling procedure. We compared 11 cross-section 
mean SSCs obtained using point-based versus aDcp sampling procedures 
at locations throughout the Mekong River south of Kratie to correct (by 
26%) the consequent bias arising from cross-section averaging of point- 
based samples. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Characteristics of the world’s 30 largest rivers with data from ref. 1 
Mean annual runoff 


Basin ID 


Basin Name 


Drainage Area 


Mean annual sediment flux 


LETTER 


Accumulated Cyclone Energy 


(108 km?) _ (km? yr) (Mt yr?) _(ACE, 104 kn?) 
1 Amazon 6.3 6300 1200 0.59 
Congo 3.8 1300 43 0 
3 Mississippi 3.3 490 120 10.06 
4 Ob 3.0 390 16 0 
5 Nile 2.9 30 0.2 0 
6 Yenisei 2.6 620 4.4 0 
yh Parana 2.6 530 90 1.75 
8 Lena 2.5 520 20 0 
9 Niger 2.2 160 40 0.12 
10 Amur 1.9 350 52 412 
11 Yangtze 1.8 900 470 12.14 
12 Mackenzie 1.8 310 100 0 
13 Zambezi 1.3 100 9 3.03 
14 St. Lawrence 1.2 340 46 0 
15 Nelson 1A 89 nla 0 
16 Murray-Darling 14 7.9 1 0.65 
17 Orinoco 1.1 1100 210 3.36 
18 Orange 1.0 4.5 17 1.83 
19 Ganges 0.98 490 520 4.50 
20 Indus 0.98 5 10 1.66 
21 Rio Grande 0.87 0.7 0.7 6.38 
22 Yukon 0.85 210 54 0 
23 Danube 0.82 210 42 0 
24 Shebelle 0.81 19 nla 0 
25 Mekong 0.80 450 110 8.09 
26 Tocantins 0.76 370 75 0 
27 Yellow 0.75 15 150 0.91 
28 Brahmaputra 0.67 630 540 2.46 
29 Columbia 0.67 240 9.7 0 
30 Kolyma 0.60 120 10 0 


The identification numbers identify the locations of the drainage basins shown in Extended Data Fig. 1. The data indicate that the sediment loads from these 30 largest rivers (note that here we rank 
these large rivers on the basis of their drainage area) together sum to 3.92 billion tonnes per year, a substantial proportion (20.6%) of the total global riverine flux as estimated previously’. The tropical 
cyclone climatology for the period 1950-2013 is represented for each basin by the ACE*® for each basin, with the underpinning data being extracted from the IBTrACS* database. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Hydrometeorological data (1982-2004) for hydrological stations on the Lower Mekong River 


River 
Gauging 
Station 


Luang 
Prabang 


Mukdahan 


Pakse 


Stung 
Treng 


Kratie 


Errors represent one standard deviation around the mean annual loads. The ACE for each station during the same period is also indicated. 


Accumulated 
Cyclone 
Energy 

(ACE, 10 kn2) 


5.76 


Rainfall 
(P, mm) 


1157 


1346 


1356 


1436 


1438 


Rainfall 
due to 
Tropical 
Cyclones 
(P_tc, mm) 


21 


47 


56 


67 


67 


Runoff 
(Q, m? yr) 


3945 


7230 


9155 


10375 


10490 


Runoff due to 
Tropical Cyclones 
(Q.re, m? yr") 


540 


1550 


770 


2960 


3020 


Suspended 
Solids Load 
(Qs, Mt yr-*) 


70.4+218 


73.4 + 15.9 


79.8 + 19.0 


71.3 + 36.3 


87.44 287 


Suspended Solids 
Load due to Tropical 
Cyclones 
(Qs_rc, Mt yr-*) 


10.7464 


16.5+9.3 


7.5466 


24.2419.3 


27.7+176 
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Proportion 
of Load 
Forced by 
Tropical 
Cyclones 
(%) 


15.2 


22.5 


9.3 


34.0 


31.7 


Extended Data Table 3 | Data sources used for sediment rating 


curves derived herein 


Gauging Number of Period of Data i 
Station Samples Availability Sampling Method 
Luang 1986-1989; 1992; ae 
Prabang 236 (34) 4997-2000: 2002 Point-integrated 
1962-1965; 1967- 
1980; 1982; 1991- - 
Mukdahan 1159 (30) 1994: 1996-1997. Depth-integrated 
1999-2007 
Pakse 60 1998-2002 Point-integrated 
Stung Treng 95 2009-2014 aDcp backscatter 
Kratie 140 2009-2014 aDcp backscatter 


Number of samples refers to the total number of suspended solids concentration (SSC) data 
points used in the derivation of the sediment rating curves, with the numbers in parentheses 
indicating the number of SSC data points associated with TC-induced runoff events. The latter 
are defined herein as runoff events for which at least 25% of the runoff was associated with 
TC-induced runoff. Consequently, it is only possible to identify TC-affected SSC measurements in 
the 1981-2005 model simulation period. Note that no TC-induced runoff events were associated 
with the 60 SSC measurements made at Pakse during 1998-2002 and that the available data 


from Stung Treng and Kratie post-date the 1981-2005 study period. 
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Cultural innovation and megafauna interaction in 
the early settlement of arid Australia 


Giles Hamm!, Peter Mitchell, Lee J. Arnold’, Gavin J. Prideaux*, Daniele Questiaux°, Nigel A. Spooner>®, 
Vladimir A. Levchenko’, Elizabeth C. Foley!, Trevor H. Worthy‘, Birgitta Stephenson®”’, Vincent Coulthard!®, 


Clifford Coulthard!®, Sophia Wilton!° & Duncan Johnston!° 


Elucidating the material culture of early people in arid Australia 
and the nature of their environmental interactions is essential for 
understanding the adaptability of populations and the potential 
causes of megafaunal extinctions 50-40 thousand years ago (ka). 
Humans colonized the continent by 50 ka’, but an apparent 
lack of cultural innovations compared to people in Europe and 
Africa>* has been deemed a barrier to early settlement in the 
extensive arid zone”*. Here we present evidence from Warratyi 
rock shelter in the southern interior that shows that humans 
occupied arid Australia by around 49 ka, 10 thousand years 
(kyr) earlier than previously reported”. The site preserves the 
only reliably dated, stratified evidence of extinct Australian 
megafauna”™®, including the giant marsupial Diprotodon optatum, 
alongside artefacts more than 46 kyr old. We also report on the 
earliest-known use of ochre in Australia and Southeast Asia (at 
or before 49-46 ka), gypsum pigment (40-33 ka), bone tools (40- 
38 ka), hafted tools (38-35 ka), and backed artefacts (30-24 ka), 
each up to 10 kyr older than any other known occurrence’. 
Thus, our evidence shows that people not only settled in the arid 
interior within a few millennia of entering the continent”, but also 
developed key technologies much earlier than previously recorded 
for Australia and Southeast Asia®. 

Ten archaeological sites, between 41 and 28 kyr in age, have previ- 
ously been recorded from arid Australia” (Fig. 1). Many lack well-strat- 
ified deposits and very few span durations of more than 20 kyr. The 
scarcity of late Pleistocene sites, especially in the southern arid interior, 
continues to prevent reliable interpretations of the nature, timing and 
implications of human colonization across the continent. Warratyi 
rock shelter provides important new evidence for the early occu- 
pation of arid Australia. The site is an elevated rock shelter located 
in the Adnyamathanha country within the present arid zone at the 
northern end of the Flinders Ranges, in the southern Lake Eyre Basin, 
South Australia (Fig. 1). The shelter contains a stratified, 1-m-deep, 
intact archaeological deposit composed of four stratigraphic units 
(SU1-SU4; Fig. 2, Extended Data Figs 1-3 and Supplementary 
Information: stratigraphy). 

Single-grain optical dating (optically stimulated luminescence 
(OSL) and thermally-transferred OSL (TT-OSL)) of quartz grains 
and radiocarbon (‘4C) dating of hearth charcoal and avian eggshells 
were used to establish the occupation chronology (Fig. 2). The oldest 
layer (SU4) yielded calibrated '*C ages of deposition of >46.0 and 
>44.7 ka (mean calibrated ages + 68% probability ranges = 48.2 + 1.2 
and 47.3 + 1.5 kyr) based on an eggshell of a large extinct megapode 
bird® (see Supplementary Information: megafauna), and a 
“'C-calibrated age of 49.2-46.3 ka, based on an emu eggshell (Fig. 2). 


All are within 2 standard errors of two associated optical ages of 
43.8 + 3.4ka and 42.8 + 2.4ka (Extended Data Fig. 6). The age of the 
overlying SU3 is constrained by five '*C ages with a combined span of 
41.0-32.7 ka and optical ages of 40.5 + 2.2 and 30.3 + 1.6 ka. Deposition 
of SU2 is constrained to 29.8-24.4ka from Bayesian modelling of one 
optical age and four ‘4C ages, while three optical ages reveal that SU1B 
accumulated 11.8-9.9 ka, with post-depositional bioturbation resulting 
in younger eggshells being incorporated into this unit (see Extended 
Data Fig. 7 and Supplementary Information: chronology). These 
ages isolate Warratyi rock shelter as the only site outside of tropical 
northern Australia with a rich, stratified record of repeated human 
activity spanning 50-10ka. 

Stone artefacts were found throughout the deposit (Fig. 2) with 
concentrations at depths of 5-20 cm (corresponding to SU1-upper part 
SU2) and 60-80 cm (SU3). The lithic assemblage is mostly composed 
of whole flakes, broken flakes and waste material. Stone artefacts were 
made from a range of raw materials, reflecting a change in use of pre- 
ferred rock-type over time. Tools in the lowermost units were predom- 
inantly made of quartz. In the upper part of SU2 and in SU1, chert and 
silcrete become major components. This pattern was also reflected by 
changes in tool types; SU1 and SU2 contained predominately backed 
and small hafted tools, whereas SU3 and SU4 contained whole and 
retouched flakes (Extended Data Fig. 5). The chronology revealed by 
Bayesian modelling of all stratigraphically reliable ages available for 
Warratyi greatly extends the antiquity of backed and hafted tools in 
Australia. The oldest backed artefacts, three geometric microliths found 
in SU2 at a depth of 25cm (Fig. 2), have a Bayesian modelled age of 
deposition of 30-24 ka. The previous oldest confirmed deposition ages 
are 4ka in the arid zone'” and 8.5 ka on the east coast’. A possible occur- 
rence of 15ka has been reported from rock-shelter site GRE8 in the 
Carpentarian Gorges, northern Queensland (Fig. 1), but interpretation 
of its stratigraphic context has been questioned'™"". Residue analysis 
identified resin within SU3 (70-75cm depth), which shows that some 
flakes had been hafted (see Extended Data Fig. 8A and Supplementary 
Information: residues). Our modelling produced a deposition age of 
40-33 ka for this unit, showing that this is by far the earliest-known 
evidence of hafting technology in Australia and Southeast Asia. The 
previous oldest ages were early Holocene (10-9 ka)!”"3. 

White spheroids (diameter 2-30 mm) were found at depths of 
20-75 cm in SU2-SU3 (40-24ka). X-ray diffraction analysis identi- 
fied the material in the spheres as gypsum (see Extended Data Fig. 8B 
and Supplementary Information: gypsum), the closest known source of 
which is 12-15 km to the north. We interpret this gypsiferous material 
as having been brought to the rock shelter for making white pigment. 
X-ray diffraction was also used to confirm the presence of red ochre, 
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Figure 1 | Site distribution map showing archaeological and megafaunal 
sites. Site distribution map with sea level at the —60 m contour showing 
the geographical location of known Australian arid zone archaeological 
and megafaunal sites with age ranges discussed in the text. Arid interior 
sites 1—9, arid west coast sites 10 and 11, northern desert margins sites 
13—16, southeast desert margins sites 17—21. 1, Warratyi rock shelter, 
49-45 kyr in age; 2, Djadjiling and Newman P2055, 41-30 kyr in age; 3, 
Allens Cave, 40 kyr in age; 4, Lake Gregory, >37 kyr in age; 5, Juukan 1, 
37 kyr in age; 6, Puritjarra, 35 kyr in age; 7, Kulpi Mara, 34-29 kyr in age; 
8, Lake Yantara, 31 kyr in age; 9, Serpents Glen, 28 kyr in age; 10, 
Northwest Cape sites (Jansz, Mandu Mandu, C99 and Pilgonaman), 


with the lowest sample found in SU4 in association with artefacts 
and bone material (>49-46kyr in age; Fig. 2 and Supplementary 
Information: red ochre). Residue analysis confirmed the presence of 
worked red ochre on a silcrete stone tool in SU4 at a depth of 90cm 
(see Supplementary Information: residues). The earliest previous 
evidence for the use of ochre in Australia and Southeast Asia is 42.8ka 
at Carpenters Gap rock shelter!!°. No archaeological evidence for the 
pre-modern use of gypsum has hitherto been reported from Australia. 

At least 16 species of mammal and 1 reptile were identified from 
a representative sub-sample of the Warratyi bone assemblage 
(see Supplementary Information: fauna). More than 2,000 fragments 
were assessed, revealing a predominance of medium-sized macropo- 
dids. Bones lacked evidence of animal gnawing or breakage patterns 
caused by predators or scavengers, supporting the interpretation that 
they accumulated as a result of human activity. A sharpened bone 
point, ground from the cylindrical portion of the proximal end of a 
macropodid fibula (similar to a yellow-footed rock-wallaby, Petrogale 
xanthopus), was recovered from a depth of 65-70. cm (SU3, Figs 2, 3). 
Similar single-point tools have been interpreted elsewhere as having 
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New Guinea 


Nombe 
rock shelter 


500 1,000 km 


40-24 kyr in age; 11, Silver Dollar, 35-22 kyr in age; 12, Noala, 31 kyr in 
age; 13, Carpenters Gap 1, 48-44 kyr in age; 14, Riwi, 45-34 kyr in age; 15, 
GRE8, 39-31 kyr in age; 16, Colless Creek, 30 kyr in age; 17, Lake Mungo 
and Willandra Lakes sites, 50-40 kyr in age; 18, Lake Menindee, 45 kyr 

in age; 19, Dempseys Lake, 44 kyr in age; 20, Cuddie Springs, 39-35 kyr 

in age; 21, Lake Tandou, 41-31 kyr in age. Archaeological sites are either 
open sites or rock shelters mapped within the modern Australian arid zone 
boundary and the Tropic of Capricorn. Megafaunal sites, black squares; 
rock shelters, circles; open sites, asterisks. The map also shows the general 
location of Warratyi rock shelter (triangle symbol) (from ref. 10). 


been used for fine needle or awl work on animal skins'®. Bone tools 
have been considered a late Pleistocene innovation for humans in 
Australia and East Timor, but only appeared in the last 11 kyr in the rest 
of Southeast Asia'”'®. The stratigraphic position of this tool indicates 
an age of >38 kyr, which is substantially older than the next youngest 
examples found at Wareen Cave (29 kyr in age) in Tasmania’? and 
Devils Lair (26 kyr in age) in south-western Australia”®”!. 

A partial right juvenile radius of a rhino-sized marsupial herbivore 
D. optatum and possibly burnt and unburnt fragments of an egg- 
shell of a large, ground-nesting megapode bird? (shell type formerly 
identified as Genyornis newtoni; see refs 22-25) were recovered from 
a depth of 85-90 cm (Extended Data Figs 9, 10). Direct '4C dating of 
the shell and optical dating of host sediments indicated a deposition 
age of >49-46 ka (SU4, Fig. 2). The age of these fossils, together with 
the absence of carnivore tooth marks and the position of the shelter 
on a steep escarpment unsuitable for climbing by individuals of 
D. optatum (see Supplementary Information: stratigraphy), indicate 
co-occurrence of these taxa with humans who were probably involved 
in the accumulation of their remains. 
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Figure 2 | Main chrono-stratigraphic and archaeological features 
found in Warratyi rock shelter. A graphical depiction of the distribution 
of artefacts and bone against depth below the surface, and the inferred 
stratigraphic units (1-4) in Warratyi rock shelter showing overall site 
chronology and important artifacts found at the site. The depth of dated 


Warratyi rock shelter is the oldest Australian arid-zone occupation 
site and one of the earliest on the continent. The presence of people 
in the southern interior of the continent >49-46 ka (Fig. 1) suggests 
that, following their arrival in Australia, people dispersed more rapidly 
across the continent than previously thought. The location of Warratyi 
could imply a more direct north-south route for pioneering human 
settlers rather than an exclusive coastal route. The evidence supports 
the model that Aboriginal people had settled in the Australian arid zone 
well before the extreme arid conditions of the last glacial maximum 
and the associated expansion of major environmental barriers such 
as sandy deserts®. 

Human occupation was repeated but ephemeral in nature, indicating 
that Aboriginal people may have used Warratyi both as a refuge at a 
time when the surrounding lowlands and open plains were too arid to 
exploit and as a temporary campsite when environmental conditions 
became more stable regionally'°. 

The development of worked-bone technology by at least 40-38 ka, 
hafted tools by at least 35 ka and backed artefacts by at least 24ka shows 
that people living at Warratyi were early innovators of modern techno- 
logical adaptations found in late Pleistocene Australia and Southeast 
Asia. This refutes previously held views concerning the timing of 
cultural and technological innovation for late Pleistocene Australia’. 


Emu Eggshell AMS radiocarbon age, 
95.4% calibrated age range 


(J Radiocarbon dating sample from hearth feature, 
95.4% calibrated age range 


I Putative Genyornis eggshell AMS radiocarbon age. 
* The 95.4% calibrated upper age range of these samples 
could not be calculated as they lie beyond the internationally 
ratified SHCal13 calibration scale. The mean calibrated age 
value is shown for indicative purposes. 


samples and their ages are indicated. The density of artefacts (number 
per kilogram of sediment) is shown in blue and weight (g) of bone in 

red. White squares, emu eggshell ages; black squares, putative Genyornis 
oological material eggshell ages; white and black circles, single-grain OSL 
and TT-OSL ages, respectively. AMS, accelerator mass spectrometry. 


Warratyi also provides stratified archaeological data and a chrono- 
logy that directly link humans with megafauna in Australia. The late 
Pleistocene is marked by the extinction of large vertebrates from the 
continents?2~+, Although at least 22 species, which later went extinct, 
overlapped temporally with humans in Australia and New Guinea’, 
only two sites, Cuddie Springs in eastern Australia and Nombe rock 
shelter in New Guinea (Fig. 1), have been reported to contain cultural 
and megafaunal material within the same stratigraphic layers***. 
However, the evidence of direct association between megafauna and 
humans at these sites has been challenged based on site formation, 
climatic, stratigraphic and chronological grounds”***, 

The discovery of megafaunal bone and directly dated eggshell in 
a well-stratified and reliably dated archaeological context at Warratyi 
not only shows that these taxa were contemporary with humans but 
also provides the only direct evidence that people interacted with some 
megafauna in Australia. The location of Warratyi in northern South 
Australia is also important for evaluating the causes of continent-wide 
megafaunal extinction, because it confirms the temporal overlap of 
humans and extinct species 50-40 ka across a much broader geographic 
area of Australia than previously thought. Until now, direct evidence 
for the co-existence of humans and megafauna had been lacking for the 
arid interior, a major region of the continent. 
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Figure 3 | Earliest bone point. A sharpened bone point, likely to be 
ground from the cylindrical portion of the proximal end of a macropod 
fibula similar in size to that of Petrogale xanthopus, the yellow-footed 
rock-wallaby. This specimen was found in SU3, dated to 40-38 ka and is 
currently the oldest bone point in Australia. 


Archaeological sites with evidence of modern human colonisation, 
unique cultural innovation and interaction with now-extinct 
megafauna are rare in southern Asia and Australia. Sites preserving 
50-kyr records of human occupation are rarer still. In addition to 
these landmark discoveries, Warratyi rock shelter reveals evidence 
for the development of modern human behaviour in Australia and 
Asia. Important technological innovations and early symbolic behav- 
iour?”? reveal that a dynamic, adaptive Aboriginal culture existed in 
arid Australia within only a few millennia of settlement on the 
continent. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Excavation methods. Hand excavation was undertaken within Warratyi rock 
shelter (Extended Data Fig. la—c), using two 2 x 1m trenches (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b, c). The first exploratory trench (squares 4C and 4D) was located on the 
southern side of the shelter to provide a cross-section through potential living areas 
from east to west (taking in part of the back wall). The second trench (squares 
2B and 2C) was positioned in the centre of the shelter floor. Square 2B was only 
excavated down to spit 6 (30cm) until obstructed by a large roof fall block. 

Excavation was carried out using a 1-m grid system. This grid was further 
subdivided into 25cm square units (quadrats: A-D Extended Data Fig. 1c) to 
enable greater recording precision. Excavation was undertaken using 5 cm spits, 
with a trowel and hand shovel and the excavated material was dry-sieved through 
(8, 5 and 2mm) sieves. Stratigraphic features, such as charcoal lenses, ash or hearth- 
like lenses, were all drawn, photographed and noted during the excavation process. 
Detailed profile drawings were made on completion of the excavation. If possible, 
stone artefacts, bone and ochre were individually recorded and excavated from 
their in situ location and bagged separately, rather than being retrieved from the 
bulk sediment collected from individual spits. To reduce the potential for con- 
tamination of the excavated surfaces by loose material falling into the pit, the area 
surrounding each square (where possible) was covered with plastic sheeting and 
any loose spoil removed. Excavators were encouraged to wear soft shoes to reduce 
potential damage to the pit walls. 

Each spit was recorded using a standard excavation sheet, which included 
making notes of the individual features and conditions encountered within each 
square and quadrat. A geomorphologist (P.M.) was present during the excavation 
process to advise excavators on the variability of sedimentary units and the 
positions of potential depositional changes associated with strata boundaries. 
When these depositional changes were detected during the excavation, they were 
noted and new strata were excavated as separate entities within a spit. This process 
reduced the potential for the sediment of two different strata being mixed. 

Where a filled burrow (mostly attributable to rabbits) was encountered, the 
infilling sediment was removed as a discrete unit and bagged separately. These 
burrows were excavated in each square before the undisturbed enclosing sediments 
were excavated, thereby minimising potential contamination of the primary 
sediment by younger and/or mixed burrow infill material. 

All in situ finds larger than 2 cm (including bone) were plotted in plan view 
within each excavated quadrat (A-D) and their depth ascertained by levelling within 
each spit (Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). Some of these in situ finds were photographed, 
however, most were not as their importance at the time of the excavation was not 
known (for example, bone point and Diprotodon bone fragments). All sediment 
removed from each spit was weighed. All material remaining on the sieves was 
bagged for further analysis. Bulk soil samples were removed for sedimentary 
analyses. At a later stage, sediment residues were wet-sieved through a 1-mm mesh 
before sorting. All charcoal, artefacts, bone fragments and plant matter recovered 
from this process were bagged. The location of charcoal samples collected during the 
excavation was plotted on plans, their depth recorded and then bagged separately. 

A total of 1,070 stone artefacts were tested for refitting from square 2C in 

order to confirm the integrity of the apparently intact depositional laminae. 
These artefacts were assessed to see if they could be refitted together as parts of 
a former piece of stone artefact, on the assumption that their original separation 
was attributable to stone reduction activity and that they must have originated on 
a single surface in the shelter. All artefacts from square 2C that were greater than 
10mm in maximum dimension were assessed for refitting. Each refit set comprised 
artefacts that could be treated analytically as a single knapping episode*’. As such, 
the distance between artefact elevations for each refitting set provides a proxy 
measure for the vertical displacement of cultural material through the deposit by 
human trampling and other post-depositional activty*!. Refitting was attempted 
within a 1 x 1m area, which represents only a sample of the occupied area and 
therefore is unlikely to capture an entire knapping event. In addition, artefacts 
will have undoubtedly been laterally dispersed as a result of repeated human and 
animal occupation; therefore we can predict that the overall percentage of refits 
(the ‘success rate’) will be low”. 
Optical dating of quartz grains. Seven optical dating samples were collected from 
cleaned exposures of excavation square 2C using metal tubes, and wrapped in 
light-proof bags for transportation and storage. Bulk sediment samples were also 
collected from the surrounding few centimetres of each sample tube for B-dose 
rate determination and water content analysis. In the laboratory, quartz grains of 
180-212 1m diameter were extracted from the un-illuminated centres of the metal 
tubes under safe light (dim red LED) conditions and prepared for burial dose 
estimation using standard procedures”, including etching by 48% hydrofluoric 
acid for 40 min to remove the a-irradiated external layers. 

Two semi-independent approaches were used to obtain optical age estimates for 
the Warratyi samples. Single-grain optically stimulated luminescence (OSL) dating 
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of quartz”*”° was routinely applied to all samples, and was preferred over standard 
multiple-grain OSL dating because of its ability to identify insufficiently bleached 
grain populations*®*’, contaminant grains associated with post-depositional 
mixing**, and aberrant grains displaying inherently unsuitable luminescence 
properties*”“°. Single-grain TT-OSL dating of quartz*!~? was applied to the oldest 
sample in the sequence (ERS-7) as a means of cross-checking the reliability of 
the OSL-dating approach over dose ranges of 150-200 Gy. TT-OSL dating was 
applied to individual grains of quartz rather than multi-grain aliquots in this study, 
following the reliable application of this approach at other archaeological cave and 
rock shelter sites**44, 

OSL and TT-OSL equivalent dose (Dz) measurements were made using 
experimental apparatus and quality assurance criteria described previously**". 
Samples were irradiated with a Riso TL-DA-20 ”’Sr/*°Y 6 source that had been 
calibrated to administer known doses to multi-grain aliquots and single-grain discs. 
For single-grain measurements, spatial variations in the B-dose rate across the 
disc plane were taken into account by undertaking hole-specific calibrations using 
+-irradiated quartz. Quartz grains with a diameter of 180-212 1m were measured in 
standard single-grain aluminium discs drilled with an array of 300 x 300,1m holes. 

D, values were determined for individual grains of quartz using the single- 
aliquot regenerative-dose (SAR) procedures*! shown in Supplementary Table 3. 
Between 900 and 1,300 individual quartz grains of each sample were measured for 
D, determination (Supplementary Table 4). Sensitivity-corrected dose-response 
curves were constructed using the first 0.17 s of each green-laser stimulation after 
subtracting a mean background count obtained from the last 0.25 of the signal. 
A preheat of 260°C for 10s was used in the OSL SAR procedure before measuring 
the natural (L,) and regenerative dose (Lx) signals, and a cut-heat of 160°C 
was applied before undertaking the test-dose OSL measurements (JT, and Tx) 
(Supplementary Table 3). These preheating conditions yielded an accurate 
measured-to-recovered dose ratio of 1.03 + 0.03 and a relatively low overdisper- 
sion value of 12 + 3% for a ~130 Gy dose-recovery test performed on individual 
grains of sample ERS-5 (Extended Data Fig. 6A). The single-grain TT-OSL SAR 
procedure (Supplementary Table 3) uses a TT-OSL test dose measurement rather 
than an OSL test-dose measurement (step 11) to correct for sensitivity change, 
following suitability assessments performed elsewhere**~*°, A dose-recovery 
test performed on 1,200 individual quartz grains of sample ERS-7 attests to the 
general suitability of this SAR procedure (Extended Data Fig 6A). The TT-OSL 
dose-recovery test was performed on a batch of unbleached grains owing to the 
relatively long periods of light exposure needed to bleach natural TT-OSL signals 
down to low residual levels”. A known (172 Gy) laboratory dose of similar mag- 
nitude to the expected D, was added on top of the natural signals for these grains. 
The recovered dose was then calculated by subtracting the weighted mean natural 
D-, of sample ERS-7 (168 + 12 Gy; determined on a separate batch of grains and 
summarized in Supplementary Table 5) from the weighted mean D, of these 
unbleached and dosed grains (350 + 18 Gy). This approach yielded a net (that 
is, natural-subtracted) recovered-to-given ratio of 1.06 + 0.09 for sample ESR-7. 
An overdispersion value of 12 + 9% was calculated for the D, distribution of the 
unbleached and dosed batch of grains, which is consistent with that obtained for 
the single-grain OSL dose-recovery test. 

Individual D, estimates are presented with their 1 standard error ranges 
(Supplementary Table 5 and Extended Data Fig. 6C), which have been derived 
from three sources of uncertainty: (i) a random uncertainty term arising from 
photon-counting statistics for each OSL or TT-OSL measurement, calculated using 
equation 3 from ref. 48; (ii) an empirically determined instrument-reproducibility 
uncertainty of 2% for each single-grain measurement; and (iii) a dose-response 
curve fitting uncertainty determined using 1,000 iterations of the Monte Carlo 
method implemented in Analyst”. 

Environmental dose rates have been calculated using a combination of in situ 
field -\-ray spectrometry and high-resolution + spectrometry of dried and homoge- 
nized bulk sediments collected directly from the OSL-sampling positions. Cosmic- 
ray dose-rate contributions were calculated using the equations in ref. 50 after 
taking into consideration site altitude, geomagnetic latitude, density, thickness 
and geometry of the sediment or bedrock overburden. A small, assumed internal 
(a plus 8) dose rate of 0.03 + 0.01 Gy perkyr has been included in the final dose- 
rate calculations, based on published 238Uy and 7°*Th measurements for etched 
quartz grains from a range of locations?!“ and an a efficiency factor (a value) of 
0.04 £0.01 (refs 55-57). Radionuclide concentrations and specific activities have 
been converted to dose rates using published conversion factors**, allowing for 
8-dose attenuation®* where applicable. 

Radiocarbon (14C) dating of hearth charcoal and eggshell samples. Seventeen 
eggshell fragments (15 Dromaius, 2 megapode) and two large charcoal fragments 
associated with hearth features were used to derive the final '*C chronology 
of SU1A to SU4. A range of other organic materials were initially submitted 
for ‘4C analysis but these were considered unreliable based on stratigraphic or 
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methodological grounds, as detailed in Supplementary Information (radiocarbon 
dating). Samples were pretreated using acid-base-acid procedures and their '4C 
contents were measured using accelerator mass spectrometry at the Waikato 
Radiocarbon Laboratory and the ANSTO Radiocarbon Facility. Uncalibrated 
eggshell and charcoal 'C ages (Supplementary Table 7) are expressed in 4C years 
before present ('4C yr Bp, where Bp is defined as 1950 ap) following standard 
reporting conventions”. Isotopic fractionation has been corrected for by using the 
measured 61°C value of each sample. The '4C age estimates have been calibrated 
with the internationally ratified southern hemisphere SHCal13 curve™, using 
OxCal v4.2.4 (ref. 63). The calibrated 'C age ranges (cal yr BP) are described as 
95.4% probability ranges throughout. 

Bayesian age modelling. Bayesian age modelling was used to integrate all 
stratigraphically reliable chronological information within a unified statistical 
framework and to derive combined age estimates for individual stratigraphic 
units. The Bayesian age model for Warratyi was constructed using OxCal v4.2.4 
(ref. 63). A sequence-deposition model with nested phases of uniform prior 
duration and associated boundaries was used to derive a combined chronostrati- 
graphic framework for the site, following the approach outlined previously™. The 
main depositional sequence incorporates the five stratigraphic units found at 
Warratyi (SU1A-SU4) in an ordered succession according to depth. Units have 
been represented as nested sequences within the broader depositional column as 
their overall stratigraphic ordering is sufficiently well preserved. Separate phases 
have been used to represent groupings of numerical ages within individual units. 
This approach was deemed necessary for SU2-SU4 because the *C and optical 
dating samples were collected from multiple excavation squares that exhibited 
potentially irregular or spatially heterogeneous stratigraphic relationships. 
The exact relative ordering of dating samples from each unit could therefore 
not be directly constrained in a vertical profile. SU1A and SU1B are internally 
heterogeneous and exhibit signs of inter-horizon mixing, as borne out by the 
multiple dose components of optical dating samples ERS-1, ERS-2 and ERS-3 
(see Supplementary Information: chronology). This has prevented us from making 
any assumptions about relative chronological ordering of dated horizons within 
these units, although the relative ordering of SULA and SU1B remains sufficiently 
clear. Groupings within SU1A and SU1B were therefore also nested as separate 
phases rather than sub-sequences. 

Each stratigraphic unit has been represented by a single phase, with the 
exception of SU3. This unit is significantly thicker than the others at Warratyi 
and can be differentiated into two broad archaeo-palaeontological phases 
according to distinct changes in artefact content and bone abundance at a depth 
of approximately 60-65 cm (Fig. 2). Two separate phases were nested within the 
SU3 sequence to account for archaeological sub-structuring of the dated horizons. 
Boundaries were used to delineate the beginning and end of each stratigraphic unit. 
We have not, however, incorporated any prior depositional gaps in the sequence 
model as there is no direct evidence of unconformities at Warratyi. The entire site 
sequence has been constrained with a minimum age of 0 years before 1950 ap 
and a maximum age of 60 kyr before 1950 ap. The latter represents a conservative 
upper age estimate for this archaeological sequence and has been chosen to predate 
sufficiently the earliest existing evidence of human presence in Australia around 
<50 ka, as determined from an assessment of 26 early occupation sites across 
Sahul®°. We note, however, that the Bayesian age model is largely insensitive to 
our choice of maximum age constraint given the range of likelihoods obtained on 
the lowest stratigraphic unit. 

The MC data were input into the model as conventional ages (using the OxCal 
R_Date function) and were subsequently calibrated using the SHCal13 curve” as 
part of the modelling procedure. Modelled posterior '4C age ranges are therefore 
presented in calendar years before 1950 ap (cal yr Bp). To avoid introducing 
systematic errors in the posterior results, optical dating ages (calculated as kyr 
before sample collection in 2012 ap) were similarly converted to years before 
1950 ap before their incorporation in the model. 

The final Bayesian age model for Warratyi was run using the general outlier 
function”, which is based on a Student’s t-test distribution with 5 degrees of 
freedom. Prior outlier probabilities of 5% were equally assigned to all dating 
samples to identify potentially significant statistical outliers. Likelihood estimates 
that yielded posterior outlier probabilities >5% were not excluded from the final 
model but were proportionally down-weighted in the iterative Monte Carlo runs, 
thereby producing an averaged chronological model®. 

Use-wear and residue analyses. Use-wear studies were conducted using a hand- 
held polarizing Dino-Lite AM4815ZT microscope at magnifications of 30x to 
230. Additional high-power microscopic investigation using an Olympus BX51 
at magnifications of 50x and 500 x in brightfield and darkfield, were undertaken 
on seven artefacts. Within the overall study, six small samples of residue (approxi- 
mately 10-20 11) were extracted from margins or areas of interest on specific stone 
artefacts. Samples were extracted with pipettes using distilled water as the lifting 


medium and transferred to slides that had been pre-cleaned with ethanol. The 
Dino-lite was used to guide this process. Sample slides were dried under covers for 
24h and then stained with a 0.25% solution of picrosirius red using the protocols 
described previously®’. A Leitz Dialux 22 microscope with polarizing capability 
was used to examine the stained slides. Residues were photographed in plane, 
part-polarized and cross-polarized light at a magnification of 400 using a Tucsen 
ISH 500 camera. 

Data availability. All elements necessary to allow interpretation and replication of 
results, including full datasets and detailed experimental procedures are provided 
in the Supplementary Information. Fossils and archaeological material generated in 
this study will be deposited at the SA Museum and an Adnyamathanha Traditional 
Lands Association (ATLA)-keeping place within a 6-12-month time-frame and 
will be publicly accessible upon request with permission from ATLA and the 
corresponding author. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Warratyi rock shelter, site location, site plan Excavation squares (4D/4C and 2C/2B) have a surface area of 1 m?. 

Drawing by R. Frank. c, Warratyi rock shelter excavation plan showing the 


and excavation strategy. a, Warratyi rock shelter above a dry creek bed, 
looking west at the main ridge profile and rocky bench at the front of the 
shelter. b, Plan of Warratyi rock shelter showing layout of excavation. 


layout of the excavation squares and 25cm x 25cm (A-D) quadrat units 


within each square. 
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Stratigraphic Unit 1A 
(Disturbed layer within layer 1B) 
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Feature 1 Probably a scuffed hearth with white pigment intrusion 
Feature 2 Organic charcoal rich appearance, probably a hearth complex 


Feature 3 Distinctive white pigment layer over roof fall 
Feature 4 Ash and pulverised charcoal, probably a hearth complex 


Stratigraphic Unit 1B 


Feature 5 Travertine flowstone roof fall, not in situ 


Stratigraphic Unit 2 


| Emu Eggshell AMS radiocarbon age, 


95.4% calibrated age range 


Stratigraphic Unit 3 | 


Putative Genyornis Eggshell AMS radiocarbon age. 


= The 95.4% calibrated upper age range of this sample 
could not be calculated as it lies beyond the internationally 


Stratigraphic Unit 4 


ratified SHCal13 calibration scale. The mean calibrated 
age value is shown for indicative purposes. Refer to 


supplementary methods chronology. 


Bedrock 


Burrow intrusion 
OZQ 616 ANSTO Lab Code 


Large roof fall clasts 
Quartz flake 


Extended Data Figure 2 | Excavation profiles and section drawings 

of Warratyi rock shelter square 2C. a, Profile of the west face of square 
2C from the surface to the weathered bedrock on the floor of the shelter. 
Several charcoal concentrations and small lenticular features of ash and 
charcoal were interpreted as hearths. Roof fall flakes occur throughout 
and the only evidence of burrowing is the small, darker grey area on the 
left edge, which was traced across the excavation and identified as a rabbit 


&) Single-grain OSL age + 68% uncertainty range 


Wk 37373 Waikato Radiocarbon Lab Code 


burrow. This material was excavated separately to limit contamination 

of the main deposit. The numbers shown here denote the features shown 
in the profile drawing in b. The scale bar is marked with 20 cm units. 

b, Stratigraphic profile drawing of square 2C showing general stratigraphic 
features with feature descriptions and stratigraphic unit descriptions. 

c, Legend for stratigraphic profile drawing of square 2C. The scale bar is 
marked with 20cm units. 
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Stratigraphic Unit 14 
(Disturbed layer within layer 1B) 


Stratigraphic Unit 2 


Stratigraphic Unit 3 


Stratigraphic Unit 4 


Bedrock 


Burrow intrusion 


Large roof fall clasts 
Waikato Radiocarbon Lab Code 


mu Eggshell AMS radiocarbon age, 

95.4% calibrated age range 

Radiocarbon dating sample from hearth feature, 
95.4% calibrated age range 


Putative Genyornis Eggshell AMS radiocarbon age, 
95.4% calibrated age range 


4 The 95.4% calibrated upper age range of this sample could not be 
calculated as it lies beyond the internationally ratified SHCal13 calibration 
scale. The mean calibrated age value is shown for indicative purposes. 
Refer to supplementary methods chronology. 


Extended Data Figure 3 | Excavation profiles and section drawings of 
Warratyi rock shelter squares 4C and 4D. a, Profile of the north face 

of square 4D and part of 4C (right of centre). All stratigraphic units are 
visible. A cross-section of the identified rabbit burrow is prominent in 
4C; this disturbance, however, is limited and the burrow fill was excavated 
separately. Continuous concentrations of white pigment (9: gypsum 
spheres and pellets) are visible on either side of the burrow, attesting 


OX NSA AAS ASAIN AAAS ARS SANE RAN ASS 


Feature 1 


Feature 2 


Feature 3 


Feature 5 


Feature 6 


Feature 9 


Feature 10 


Feature 11 
Feature 12 


Feature 13 
Feature 15 
Feature 16 


Feature 17 
Feature 18 


Dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/2) bumt fine sandy loam with charcoal, 
covered by spatters of white pigment (4mm in diameter). 


Poorly defined hearth with charcoal and 
ash and a few carbonate fragments. 


Hearth with charcoal fragments <30mm. 
Partly disturbed by goats. 


Distinct dish shaped hearth with a burnt base with 
spatters of white pigment (<6mm) on the surface. 


Hearth with burnt base. Charcoal fragments up to 6mm, 
white pigment spattering on top (up to 3mm). 


Brown (7.5YR 4/3) silty loam with abundant white pigment spatters 
in small balls (average 2-3mm, largest 25mm) throughout. 
Scattered charcoal, large burrow (probably rabbit) cuts through, 
which extended across the pit onto the southern face. 


Small hearth with bumt base. 
Charcoal fragments to 10mm with roof fall stones above it. 


Ashy charcoal layer and burnt sand. 


Compact layer of white pigment and fine sandy loam - a mix of 
white pigment and lesser quantities of red pigment which have 
been ground together and probably used as a paste or paint. 


Thin layer of white pigment mixed into the silty loam matrix. 
Layers of scattered charcoal and ash and some burnt sand. 


10YR 2/1 - Black. Hearth complex - layers of charcoal and 
ash in the silty matrix with roof fall fragments up to 20mm. 


Ash layers with small amount of charcoal. 
Multiple layers of ash and charcoal (max. 2mm) 


to the stratigraphic integrity of the surrounding deposits. The numbers 
shown here correspond to the features noted in b and c, drawing and 
legend respectively. The scale bar is marked with 20 cm units. b, Profile 
drawing of excavated squares 4C and 4D, depicting the stratigraphy visible 
ina. A rabbit burrow is located in the centre of the drawing in square 4C. 
Vertical and horizontal scales are equal. c, Legend for stratigraphic profile 
drawing of squares 4C and 4D. 
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a Warratyi RS: Square 2C 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Graphical representation of the size of stone length. b, Distribution of raw material types for stone artefacts <1cm in 
artefacts and distribution of raw materials in Warratyi rock shelter. length by spit at Warratyi rock shelter. Orange, chalcedony; green, quartz; 


a, Distribution of lengths for in situ >1 cm artefacts found at Warratyirock brown, silcrete; yellow, chert. 
shelter. Blue line, maximum length; grey line, mean; orange, minimum 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | A sample of the stone artefacts found in 2B, spit 5. 5, Geometric, backed artefact, silcrete, square 2B, spit 5. 6, Flake 
Warratyi rock shelter. Drawing of select Warratyi stone artefacts.1, Adze with backing on one edge, silcrete, square 2B, spit 5. 7, Core, rolled quartz 
flake, chalcedony, square 2C, spit 4. 2, Adze flake, chalcedony, square 2C, pebble, square 4C, spit 9. 8, Core, rolled quartz pebble, square 4C, spit 15. 
spit 5, retains patches of resinous adhesive. 3, Geometric, backed artefact, 9, Retouched, quartzite flake, square 2C, spit 15. 


silcrete, square 2B, spit 5. 4, Geometric, backed artefact, silcrete, square 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Single-grain OSL dose-recovery and single- 
grain OSL and TT-OSL D, distribution results for Warratyi rock 

shelter A, Single-grain OSL and TT-OSL dose-recovery test results. 

Aa, Radial plot showing the recovered to given dose ratios obtained 

for individual quartz grains of ESR-5 using the OSL SAR procedure 
(Supplementary Table 3). The natural OSL signals of these grains were first 
optically bleached with two 1,000-s blue LED illuminations at ambient 
temperature, each separated by a 10,000s pause. The grey shaded region 
on the radial plot is centred on the administered dose for each grain 
(sample average = 130 Gy). Ab, Radial plot showing the dose-recovery 

test (natural + dosed) D, values obtained for individual quartz grains of 
ESR-7 using the TT-OSL SAR procedure (Supplementary Table 3). The 
single-grain natural signals were not bleached during the TT-OSL dose- 
recovery test. Instead, a known dose of similar magnitude to the expected 
D, was added on top of the natural signals. B, Representative OSL or TT- 
OSL decay and dose-response curves for individual quartz grains from 
Warratyi rock shelter. Ba, Quartz grain from sample ERS-6 with an average 


OSL signal (T, 800 counts per 0.17 s). Bb, Quartz grain from sample 
ERS-6 with a relatively bright OSL signal (T, + 5,000 counts per 0.175). 
Bc, Quartz grain from sample ERS-7 with an average TT-OSL signal 

(T, ¥ 100 counts per 0.17s). Bd, Quartz grain from sample ERS-7 with a 
relatively bright TT-OSL signal (T, + 200 counts per 0.17s). In the insets, 
open circles denote the sensitivity-corrected natural OSL or TT-OSL 
signals, and filled circles denote the sensitivity-corrected regenerated OSL 
or TT-OSL signals. Do values characterize the rate of signal saturation 
with respect to administered dose and equate to the dose value for which 
the saturating exponential dose-response curve slope is 1/e (or ~0.37) of 
its initial value. C, Single-grain OSL and TT-OSL D, distributions for the 
Warratyi rock shelter samples. Grey bands are centred on the D, values 
derived using either the central age model (samples ERS-4 (Cc), ERS-5 
(Ce), ERS-7(Cg)), or the finite-mixture model (samples ERS-1 (Ca), 
ERS-2 (Cb), ERS-3 (Cc), ERS-6(Cf)). Percentage of grains associated 
with each finite-mixture model component (ky) are shown in Ca, Cb, 

Cc and Cf. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Bayesian modelling results for Warratyi calibrated using the SHCal13 curve™ as part of the modelling procedure. 
rock shelter. a, Bayesian modelling of optical-dating and '*C results The white circles and associated error bars represent the mean ages 

from Warratyi rock shelter. The prior age distributions for the dating and 1 standard error uncertainty ranges of the PDFs. The 68.2% and 
samples (likelihoods) are shown as light blue probability density functions 95.4% ranges of the highest posterior probabilities are indicated by the 
(PDFs). The modelled posterior distributions for the dating sample and horizontal bars underneath the PDFs. b, Bayesian-modelled durations 
stratigraphic unit boundaries are shown as dark blue and grey PDFs, of the stratigraphic units at Warratyi rock shelter. The PDFs have been 
respectively. Optical dating and '*C ages are shown on a calendar year calculated from the modelled posterior probabilities of the upper and 
timescale and both are expressed in years before 1950 ap. The !C data lower boundaries of each stratigraphic unit (shown as grey PDFs in plot a 
were input into the model as conventional ages and were subsequently using the difference query function in OxCal v4.2.4. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Distribution of resin and red ochre material 
on stone artefacts and gypsum analysis. Aa, Resin adhering to the 

medial arris ridge that runs the length of the dorsal surface at 215 x 
magnification in plane (pp, left) and cross polarized (xp, right). Scale 

bar, 0.2 mm. Ab, Resin with carbonized inclusions and associated hafting 
polish 500x darkfield. Scale bar, 201m. Ac, Ocre grains within the worked 
margin; 50x darkfield. Scale bar, 100,1m. Ad, Worked ochre grains; 500 x 
brightfield cross polarized. Scale bar, 20.0 1m. Ba, Spheres of gypsum lying 


“> * 
ee, Oe 
. wes ¥ \ 


i 


x8, AA fym WO Srm 


in situ within excavated square 4C, Warratyi rock shelter. Bb, Scanning 
electron microscope image of gypsum from Warratyi rock shelter. The 
sample consisted of very fine-grained clear gypsum-cleavage plates, mostly 
sub-equidimensional to slightly tabular and 5-10 1m across. There are 
occasional larger tabular—acicular (needle-like) fragments up to 100 1m 
long. Scattered through the gypsum are well-rounded, sub-spherical silt- 
sized grains of quartz 50-75 1m across, generally reddish in colour. Scale 
bar, 1jum. 
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Cc 


LineScan 2 


Element profile plot 


Extended Data Figure 9 | Analysis of putative Genyornis oological 
eggshell material. A, Scanning electron micrographs of sample 1 from 
square 4C, quadrat B, spit 18. Aa, view of a fresh broken edge showing a 
smooth eroded-out surface (upper), a section through a pore canal; Ab, 
detail of the pore canal opening showing the material filling pore; Ac, 
detail of the inner layer 1 and smooth inner surface of the shell showing 
that it is slightly eroded, so that the tips of the mammillary cones of layer 
1 are lost; Ad, outer surface of the shell showing an elongated pair of 
pore canal openings occluded by material; Ae, outer surface of the shell 
showing the rounded eroded edge of the fragment; Af, outer surface of 
the shell and another opening to a pore canal showing its elongated nature 


and occlusion by material. B, Scanning electron micrograph views of 

an eggshell of Anseranas semipalmata (sample from the South Australia 
Museum B.14591) showing the cross-section on the left and a detail of 
the accessory layer on the right. Note that the accessory layer comprises 
an amorphous mass of similar sized spheres, a structure that typifies the 
accessory layer of many galloanseres, including that of putative Genyornis 
material. C, Element-profile plot across the pore aperture shown in Ab. 
The sides of the pore are at approximately 40 and 901m on the x axis and 
on either side the profile reflects the dominant CaCO; nature of eggshell. 
Within the pore, elevated levels of iron (Fe), silica (Si) and aluminium (Al) 
are present. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Megafaunal bone evidence of D. optatum. 
A, Comparison between the Diprotodon bone (EMU RS-6737-7754) from 
Warratyi rock shelter and juvenile radius specimens of D. optatum from 
the South Australian Museum (SAMA P51340-P51342). Aa, EMU RS- 
6737-7754 in anterior view. Ab, View of the broken distal end of EMU 
RS-6737-7754. Ac, EMU RS-6737-7754 in posterior view. Ad, View of the 
broken proximal end of EMU RS-6737-7754. Ae, View of the broken distal 
end of SAMA P51340. Af, SAMA P51340 in posterior view. Ag, View 

of the broken proximal end of SAMA P51341. Ah, View of the broken 
distal end of SAMA P51341. Ai, SAMA P51341 in posterior view. Aj, 
View of the broken proximal end of SAMA P51340. Ak, SAMA P51342 in 
posterior view. The silhouette represents the approximate corresponding 
position for EMU RS-6737-7754. Scale bars, 20 mm. The top scale bar is 


for panels Aa—Aj; the bottom scale bar is for panel Ak. B, Micro-computed 
tomographic images comparing EMU RS-6737-7754 with a juvenile radius 
specimen of D. optatum. Ba, Isosurface rendering of EMU RS-6737-7754 
showing the position of a more proximal cross-section. Bb, Isosurface 
rendering of EMU RS-6737-7754 showing the position of a more distal 
cross-section. Bc, Isosurface rendering of SAMA P51341 showing the 
position of the cross-section. Bd, More proximal cross-section of EMU 
RS-6737-7754 (as shown in Ba). Be, More distal cross-section of EMU RS- 
6737-7754 (as shown in Bb). Bf, Cross-section of SAMA P51341 (as shown 
in Bc). Bg, Longitudinal-section of EMU RS-6737-7754. Bh, Longitudinal- 
section of a portion of SAMA P51341. Scale bars, 20 mm. C, Taphonomic 
markings on the surface of EMU RS-6737-7754. 
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A brain-spine interface alleviating gait deficits after 
spinal cord injury in primates 


Marco Capogrosso!*, Tomislav Milekovic!*, David Borton!?*, Fabien Wagner!, Eduardo Martin Moraud?, 
Jean-Baptiste Mignardot!, Nicolas Buse’, Jerome Gandar!, Quentin Barraud!, David Xing*, Elodie Rey!, Simone Duis!, 
Yang Jianzhong?, Wai Kin D. Ko”, Qin Li>*, Peter Detemple’, Tim Denison‘, Silvestro Micera*®, Erwan Bezard>>!, 


Jocelyne Bloch" & Grégoire Courtine!!! 


Spinal cord injury disrupts the communication between the brain 
and the spinal circuits that orchestrate movement. To bypass the 
lesion, brain-computer interfaces’ have directly linked cortical 
activity to electrical stimulation of muscles, and have thus restored 
grasping abilities after hand paralysis’. Theoretically, this strategy 
could also restore control over leg muscle activity for walking®. 
However, replicating the complex sequence of individual muscle 
activation patterns underlying natural and adaptive locomotor 
movements poses formidable conceptual and technological 
challenges®’. Recently, it was shown in rats that epidural electrical 
stimulation of the lumbar spinal cord can reproduce the natural 
activation of synergistic muscle groups producing locomotion® °. 
Here we interface leg motor cortex activity with epidural electrical 
stimulation protocols to establish a brain-spine interface that 
alleviated gait deficits after a spinal cord injury in non-human 
primates. Rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) were implanted with 
an intracortical microelectrode array in the leg area of the motor 
cortex and with a spinal cord stimulation system composed of a 
spatially selective epidural implant and a pulse generator with real- 
time triggering capabilities. We designed and implemented wireless 
control systems that linked online neural decoding of extension and 
flexion motor states with stimulation protocols promoting these 
movements. These systems allowed the monkeys to behave freely 
without any restrictions or constraining tethered electronics. After 
validation of the brain-spine interface in intact (uninjured) monkeys, 
we performed a unilateral corticospinal tract lesion at the thoracic 
level. As early as six days post-injury and without prior training of 
the monkeys, the brain-spine interface restored weight-bearing 
locomotion of the paralysed leg on a treadmill and overground. The 
implantable components integrated in the brain-spine interface have 
all been approved for investigational applications in similar human 
research, suggesting a practical translational pathway for proof-of- 
concept studies in people with spinal cord injury. 

A century of research in spinal cord physiology has demonstrated that 
circuits embedded in the lumbar segments of mammals can produce 
coordinated patterns of leg motor activity without brain input’). 
Various neuromodulation approaches have been developed to activate 
these circuits after injury to re-establish locomotion®*'*"!”, For example, 
epidural electrical stimulation (EES) of lumbar segments restored 
adaptive locomotion in paralysed rats®. Recent studies showed that 
EES is also capable of activating lumbar spinal circuits in people with 
paraplegia! !°, 

These empirical observations prompted us to develop an evidenced- 
based framework to understand the interactions between EES and 


spinal circuits*"!°. We aimed to exploit this knowledge to optimize 
stimulation protocols for clinical applications. Computational mod- 
elling and functional experiments revealed that EES engages spinal 
circuits through the modulation of proprioceptive feedback circuits’. 
This framework guided the design of spatiotemporal neuromodulation 
therapies that not only activate but also control the activity of spinal 
circuits engaging synergistic muscle groups* '°, enabling robust mod- 
ulation of locomotor movements in rats whose spinal cords were void 
of brain input. 

However, volitional locomotion requires the brain to control the 
activity of spinal circuits. Brain-computer interface technologies’ *"* 
provide the tools to link the intended motor states to EES protocols’?! 
to re-establish voluntary control of locomotion after injury. For these 
developments, nonhuman primates are more appropriate models than 
rodents because they exhibit cortical engagement during locomotion 
similar to humans”, analogous recovery mechanisms from injury”’, 
and comparable technological requirements”. Here, we decoded motor 
states from leg motor cortex activity to trigger EES protocols facilitat- 
ing extension and flexion of the corresponding leg. We show that this 
brain-spine interface alleviated gait deficits after spinal cord injury in 
nonhuman primates. 

To support the development of the brain-spine interface, we estab- 
lished a wireless recording and stimulation platform in freely behav- 
ing, unconstrained and untethered nonhuman primates (Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Video 1). Rhesus monkeys (Supplementary Table 1) 
were implanted with a microelectrode array into the leg area of the 
left motor cortex to record spiking activity from neuronal ensembles. 
Electromyographic signals were monitored using bipolar electrodes 
implanted into antagonist muscles spanning each joint of the right 
leg. Wireless modules enabled transmission of neural (20 kHz) and 
electromyographic (2 kHz) signals to external receivers”’. We simul- 
taneously acquired video recordings (100 Hz) to reconstruct whole- 
body kinematics”’. To deliver EES, we used technologies previously 
developed in rats’, which we adapted to the characteristics of spinal 
segments and vertebrae measured in three monkeys (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). These spinal implants were inserted into the epidural space over 
lumbar segments, and connected to an implantable pulse generator 
commonly used for deep brain stimulation therapy. We engineered 
wireless communication modules that enabled control over the spatial 
and temporal parameters of EES with a latency of about 100 ms 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). 

We first used well established methods””® to identify the natural 
spatiotemporal pattern of motoneuron activation underlying 
locomotion. Our aim was to reproduce this pattern after injury. 
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Figure 1 | Conceptual and technological design of the brain-spine 
interface. The monkeys were implanted with a microelectrode array into 
the leg area of the left motor cortex. During recordings, a wireless module 
transmitted broadband neural signals to a control computer. (1) A raster 
plot recorded over three successive gait cycles. Each line represents spiking 
events identified from one electrode, while the horizontal axis indicates 
time. (2) A decoder running on the control computer identified motor 
states from these neural signals. (3) These motor states triggered electrical 
spinal cord stimulation protocols. For this, the monkeys were implanted 
with a pulse generator featuring real-time triggering capabilities. (4) The 
stimulator was connected to a spinal implant targeting specific dorsal 
roots of the lumbar spinal cord. Electromyographic signals of an extensor 
(grey) and flexor (black) muscles acting at the ankle recorded over 

three successive gait cycles are shown together with a stick diagram 
decomposition of leg movements during the stance (grey) and swing 
(black) phases of gait. Copyright Jemére Ruby (2016). 


We conducted an anatomical tracing to identify the spatial distribu- 
tion of motoneuron pools innervating antagonist muscles spanning 
each joint of the leg (Fig. 2a). We then projected the muscle activity 
recorded during locomotion onto motoneuron locations to visualize 
the spatiotemporal maps of motoneuron activation (Fig. 2c). These 
maps showed that locomotion involves the successive activation of 
well defined hotspots located in specific regions of the spinal cord 
that were similar across monkeys (Extended Data Fig. 3). The most 
intense hotspots emerged in the caudal (L6/L7) and rostral (L1/L2) 
compartments of lumbar segments around the transitions between 
stance and swing phases. We labelled these hotspots the extension and 
flexion hotspots, respectively. 

EES activates motoneurons through the recruitment of large-diameter 
proprioceptive fibres within the dorsal roots!””’. To access the exten- 
sion and flexion hotspots, we targeted the dorsal roots projecting to 
spinal segments containing these hotspots. We reconstructed the spatial 
trajectory of the dorsal roots innervating each lumbar segment, and 
integrated this information together with motoneuron distribution 
into a unified library (Fig. 2a). We used the entry points of the dorsal 
roots as the targeted anatomical landmarks that guided the design 
and positioning of spinal implants (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Experiments in three sedated monkeys confirmed that single EES 
pulses delivered through the electrodes targeting the extension and 
flexion hotspots led to spinal segment activation that correlated with 
the activation of these hotspots during locomotion (Fig. 2c and d, and 
Extended Data Fig. 3). 
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Figure 2 | Development and validation of selective spinal cord 
stimulation protocols. a, Diagram illustrating injections of retrograde 
anatomical tracers into leg muscles to label motoneurons. The inset shows 
a confocal photograph of labelled motoneurons. The 3D reconstruction 
shows each labelled motoneuron innervating the iliopsoas (IPS) and 
gastrocnemius medialis (GM) muscles. The same procedure was applied 
to the gluteus medius (GLU), rectus femoris (RF), semitendinosus (ST), 
extensor digitorum longus (EDL), and flexor hallucis longus (FHL) 
muscles. The diagram reports the distribution of leg motoneurons within 
the spinal cord (n = 1—2 monkeys per muscle). b, Representative micro- 
computed tomography (j1CT) scans of the spinal implant (monkey Q1). 

c, Electromyography of the recorded leg muscles (monkey Q1) was 
projected onto the motoneuron locations in the spinal cord to compute the 
mean (n = 73 gait cycles) spatiotemporal map of motoneuron activation 
during locomotion. Maps recorded around foot off (—10% to +20% of 
gait cycle) and foot strike (—10% to +30%) were extracted to highlight 
extension and flexion hotspots (see data from other monkeys in Extended 
Data Fig. 3). d, Median (n =6 pulses) spatial map of motoneuron 
activation resulting from single pulses of stimulation delivered through the 
electrodes targeting the extension and flexion hotspots. For each monkey, 
the bar plots report the correlation between these spatial maps and the 
maps corresponding to the extension and flexion hotspots. L, lumbar. 


We next exploited cortical signals to decode the temporal struc- 
ture of extensor and flexor hotspot activation. The spiking activity 
recorded from the left motor cortex displayed cyclic modulations that 
were phase-locked with right leg movements (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
We developed a decoder that calculated the probability of foot-strike 
and foot-off events from this modulation to anticipate the activation 
of extensor and flexor hotspots associated with right leg movements 
(Extended Data Fig. 4b). Evaluations in two intact monkeys showed 
that the decoder accurately predicted these gait events in real time over 
extended periods of locomotion, including when initiating and termi- 
nating gait, and during rest (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

We then exploited our wireless platform to implement a brain-spine 
interface—a system wherein the decoded motor states triggered EES 
protocols targeting the extension and flexion hotspots. We tested the 
capacity of the brain-spine interface to modulate the extension and 
flexion hotspots independently and simultaneously in two intact mon- 
keys during locomotion on a treadmill. We calibrated the decoder with 
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Figure 3 | Brain-controlled stimulation modulates the extension 

and flexion of the leg during locomotion in intact monkeys. a, Two 
successive gait cycles recorded during locomotion without stimulation 
and during brain-controlled stimulation of the flexion hotspot, extension 
hotspot, or both (monkey Q2). From top to bottom: stick diagram 
decompositions of right leg movements; example of single-channel neural 
recording; probability of foot-off and foot-strike motor states; detected 
motor states (cyan and magenta broken lines), periods of stimulation 
through the electrodes targeting the flexion and extension hotspots; 
electromyographic signals; and limb length calculated as the distance 
from the hip to the fifth metatarsal joint. The grey and white backgrounds 
correspond to stance and swing, respectively. b, Relationship between 


temporal offsets that were tuned to trigger and terminate stimulation 
protocols concomitantly to the activation of each hotspot (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Methods). We used data without and with stimulation 
to calibrate the decoders’, which substantially improved decoding accu- 
racy (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

Without prior training of the monkeys, brain-controlled stimula- 
tion of the extension and flexion hotspots immediately modulated 
kinematic and muscle activity parameters related to the extension and 
flexion of the leg ipsilateral to stimulation (Fig. 3). A gradual increase 
in the frequency or amplitude of EES pulses led to a monotonic mod- 
ulation of these parameters (Extended Data Fig. 6). We previously 
documented similar responses in rodents*"'°, suggesting that the 
mechanisms underlying the modulation of spinal activity with EES 
are similar across mammals, including humans!*!¢, 

Finally, we tested the ability of the brain-spine interface to alleviate 
locomotor deficits after a lesion of the corticospinal tract extending into 
the right dorsolateral column of mid-thoracic segments in two monkeys 
(Fig. 4a). Additional pathways were damaged, including the rubrospinal 
tract, dorsal column and reticulospinal fibres. This lesion initially led to 
a paralysis of the leg ipsilateral to the lesion, followed by an extensive yet 
incomplete spontaneous recovery (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 7). 
During the first week after the lesion and without training of the 
monkeys, the brain-spine interface restored weight-bearing locomotion 
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frequency of brain-controlled flexion stimulation and step height, and 
between the stimulation amplitude and the activity of the GM muscle 
during brain-controlled extension stimulation (normalized to the GM 
mean activity 1 for stimulation ‘OFF’). Values for individual gait cycles 
(smaller dots) and mean values (larger dots) are shown. ***P < 0.001, 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test. c, Bar plots reporting the mean step height 
and mean GM activity without stimulation and during brain-controlled 
stimulation for monkeys Q1 (n= 125 steps) and Q2 (n=119 steps). 
+ D < 1.001, Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Error bars, s.e.m. d, Decoder 
confusion matrices calculated during brain-controlled stimulation for 
monkeys Q1 (n= 125 steps) and Q2 (n= 119 steps). 


on a treadmill (Fig. 4b, c) and overground (Extended Data Fig. 8), 
improving both the quantity and quality of steps performed by the 
impaired leg (Fig. 4d, e and Extended Data Fig. 9 and Supplementary 
Video 1). The quantity and quality of steps was directly linked to the 
temporal structure of the stimulation (Extended Data Fig. 10). 

Accuracy of decoded extension and flexion motor states from neural 
activity declined shortly after the lesion and then improved during the 
following week. This improvement suggested that the initial decrease 
was probably due to the reorganization of cortical dynamics (Extended 
Data Fig. 9). This recovery coincided with improvement in the 
quantity and quality of steps, indicating that the monkeys had spon- 
taneously regained some degree of neural control over the impaired 
leg (Extended Data Fig. 7). At this stage, the brain—spine interface alle- 
viated many of the remaining gait deficits (Fig. 4d, e). Tuning the EES 
frequency maximized the quantity and quality of steps, whereas the 
same stimulation protocols (that is, the same electrode configurations 
at same amplitudes and frequencies of stimulation) applied continu- 
ously failed to facilitate locomotion or were markedly less efficient 
than brain-controlled stimulation (Extended Data Fig. 10). 

The recovery of coordinated, weight-bearing locomotion in a primate 
model of spinal cord injury emphasizes the therapeutic potential of 
the brain-spine interface for clinical applications. We have integrated 
intracortical arrays*’, wireless modules” and pulse generators that have 
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Figure 4 | The brain-spine interface alleviates gait deficits after 
spinal cord injury. a, Diagram illustrating the location of the lesion and 
corticospinal tract labelling using biotinylated dextran amine (BDA). 
Right, anatomical reconstructions of spinal segments containing the lesion 
(grey), for monkeys Q2 and Q3. Photographs including insets (1) and (2), 
showing a longitudinal view of the lesioned spinal cord wherein astrocytes 
(glial fibrillary acidic protein (GFAP); grey), neurons (anti-NeuN antibody 
(NeuN); cyan) and corticospinal tract axons (BDA, pink) are labelled. The 
asterisk indicates the lesion. The overview scale bar is 500 1m and the inset 
scale bars are 501m. b, Gait cycles performed during locomotion without 
stimulation and during brain-controlled stimulation of both flexion and 
extension hotspots in monkey Q2 at 6 days post-lesion. Conventions are as 
in Fig. 3. Limb paralysis is shown in red. c, Snapshots extracted from video 
recordings showing a sequence of leg movements without stimulation and 


been approved for research applications in humans, thus potentially 
enabling proof-of-concept clinical studies. 

Our brain-spine interface exploits neuronal ensemble modulation 
that naturally occurs during locomotion, immediately linking cortical 
dynamics with spatiotemporal neuromodulation therapies without 
prior training of the monkeys. This ecological approach” enabled 
a smooth cooperation between residual supraspinal signals and the 
brain-spine interface in generating leg movements. Imaging”’ and 
electrophysiological* studies have shown that leg motor cortex dynamics 
is preserved in people with paralysis. Moreover, cortical activity modu- 
lates with intended movements in people with ees lasting tetraplegia, 
which has allowed them to control robotic arms”? and neuromuscular 
stimulators‘. These results suggest that the decoding strategy employed 
in this study may have useful application in people with paraplegia. 

Our model of paralysis avoided many of the complications associated 
with severe injuries that are difficult to manage and ethically debata- 
ble in primates”. The use of a brain-spine interface to restore bipedal 
locomotion in humans after severe injuries may require additional 
interventions, including monoaminergic replacement therapies'*! 
compensating for the interrupted source of serotonin from brainstem 


Day 6 Day 14 


during brain-controlled stimulation (monkey Q2, 6 days post-injury). The 
timeline indicates video snapshot timing. The key refers to panels d and e. 
d, Bar plots reporting the ratio between steps performed by the affected 
versus unaffected leg by each monkey without stimulation (n = 6 for day 6 
and n = 39 for day 14 for Q2, n= 68 for Q3) and during brain-controlled 
stimulation (n = 12 for day 6 and n=93 for day 14 for Q2, n=31 for Q3). 
** P < (001, bootstrap. Error bars, s.e.m. e, Principal component analysis 
applied on 26 gait parameters for Q2. All the gait cycles corresponding 

to limb paralysis or stumbling have been excluded from this analysis. 

Each gait cycle is shown in the space defined by PC1 and PC2. Bar plots 
reporting the mean Euclidean distance between pre-lesion and post-lesion 
gait cycles corresponding to steps, calculated in the entire kinematic space. 
#** D < 0.001, Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Error bars, s.e.m. 


centres and robotic systems to sustain balance. Nevertheless, several 
people with complete leg paralysis regained weight-bearing standing 
and stepping movements during continuous EES'*'*. Therefore, it 
should now be possible to test the efficacy of the brain—spine interface 
to enhance neuroplasticity”!*° during rehabilitation in people with 
spinal cord injury. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Animal husbandry. Experiments were approved by the Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee of Bordeaux (CE50, France) under the license number 
50120102-A and performed in accordance with the European Union directive of 
22 September 2010 (2010/63/EU) on the protection of animals used for scien- 
tific purposes in an AAALAC-accredited facility (Chinese Academy of Science, 
Beijing, China). Nine healthy male rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta, China; 
Supplementary Table 1) aged between 4 and 9 years old, and weighing between 
4.3kg and 8.4kg (6.5 + 0.5kg) were housed individually in cages designed according 
to European guidelines (2m x 1.6m x 1.26m). Environmental enrichment 
included toys and soothing music. All the monkeys are included in the manuscript. 
Only two monkeys received a spinal cord injury. 

Surgical procedures. All the surgical procedures were performed under full 
anaesthesia induced with atropine (0.04 mg kg ') and ketamine (10 mg kg ', 
intramuscular injection) and maintained under 1%-3% isofluorane after intu- 
bation. A certified functional neurosurgeon (J.B.) supervised all the surgical 
procedures. Surgical implantations were performed during a single operation lasting 
approximately 8h. We implanted a 96-channel microelectrode array (Blackrock 
Microsystems, of pitch 1.5mm) into the leg area of the left primary motor cortex! 
(F4, Supplementary Table 1). The monkeys also received a wireless system? (T33F-4, 
Konigsberg Instruments, USA) to record electromyographic signals from the fol- 
lowing leg muscles: gluteus medius (GLU), iliopsoas (IPS), rectus femoris (RF), 
semitendinosus (ST), gastrocnemius medialis (GM), tibialis anterior (TA), extensor 
digitorum longus (EDL), and flexor hallucis longus (FHL). A custom-made spinal 
implant was inserted into the epidural space of the lumbar spinal cord according to 
previously described methods’. The implant was inserted at the L4—L5 vertebrae 
and pulled until it reached the T13-L1 vertebrae. Electrophysiological testing was 
performed intra-operatively to adjust the position of the electrodes. Specifically, 
we verified that a single pulse of stimulation delivered through the most rostral 
and most caudal electrodes induced motor responses in the IPS and GM mus- 
cles, respectively. The connector of the implant, enclosed into a titanium orthosis, 
was secured to the vertebral bone using titanium screws (Vis MatrixMIDFACE, 
of diameter 1.5mm and length 8 mm, Synthes). The wires were routed subcuta- 
neously to an implantable pulse generator inserted between intercostal muscles 
(see Supplementary Information). 

Monkeys Q2 and Q3 received a spinal cord injury. A partial laminectomy was 
made at the level of the T7/TS8 thoracic vertebrae. A micro-blade was used to cut 
approximately two-thirds of the dorsoventral extent of the spinal cord. The lesion 
was completed using micro-scissors under microscopic observation. Animals 
retained bowel, bladder, and autonomic function after the injury. The veterinary 
team continuously monitored the monkeys during the first hours after surgery, 
and numerous times daily during the seven subsequent days. A few hours after 
completion of surgical interventions, the animals were able to move around and 
feed themselves unaided. Clinical rating and monitoring scales were used to 
assess post-operative pain. Ketophen (2 mg kg}; subcutaneous) and Metacam 
(0.2 mg kg}; subcutaneous) were administered once daily. Lidocaine cream was 
also applied to surgical wounds twice per day. The antibiotics ceftriaxone sodium 
(100 mg kg™’; intramuscular) was given immediately following surgery, and then 
once daily for 7 days. 

Experimental recordings. Monkeys were trained to walk on a treadmill and over- 
ground along a corridor (300cm x 35cm x 70cm). Plexiglas enclosures were used 
to maintain the monkeys within the field of view of the cameras. Food pellets and 
fruits rewarded appropriate behaviours. Additional food to complete daily dietary 
requirements was provided after training. 

Single-pulse stimulation in sedated monkeys. Monkeys were lightly sedated with 
ketamine (3.5mg kg~'), and suspended in the air using a jacket that did not impede 
leg movements. Single pulses of cathodic monopolar, charge-balanced stimulation 
(0.3 ms, 1 Hz) were delivered through the electrodes to elicit compound potentials 
in leg muscles. We selected the active sites whose corresponding spatial maps of 
motoneuron activation showed the highest correlation with the hotspots. 
Brain-controlled stimulation during locomotion in intact monkeys. Brain- 
controlled stimulation protocols were tested during locomotion on a treadmill at 
a comfortable speed (Q1, 2.0km h~!; Q2, 1.6km h7!). Recording sessions were 
organized as follows: first, we recorded two to five blocks each of duration 1-2 min 
during stepping without stimulation. These baseline recordings were used to 
calibrate the decoders for real-time detection of foot-off and foot-strike gait events. 
Second, monkeys were recorded during brain-controlled stimulation protocols 
involving (1) solely the electrode targeting the extensor hotspot, (2) solely the 
electrode targeting the flexor hotspot, and (3) both electrodes. We tested the 
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effects of stimulation frequency and amplitude over functional ranges (30-80 Hz; 
1.5-3.9 V). See Supplementary Table 2. 

Brain-controlled stimulation during locomotion in injured monkeys. Monkeys 
Q2 and Q3 were recorded after injury as soon as they were able to sustain inde- 
pendent locomotion on the treadmill, which corresponded to 6 days and 16 days 
post-injury, respectively. Q3 recovered more slowly than Q2, probably owing to 
receiving more extensive ventral and lateral spinal cord damage (Extended Data 
Fig. 9). Therefore, monkey Q3 could only be recorded when appropriate behav- 
ioural and physical conditions were reached, which occurred two weeks post-in- 
jury. Owing to restrictions on the total duration of the experiments (2 weeks), only 
one entire session could be conducted with this monkey. Following this experi- 
ment, the monkey rapidly recovered, which prevented evaluation of the efficacy 
of the brain-spine interface. The monkeys were recorded on the treadmill at their 
most comfortable speed (1.2-1.4km h7! for monkey Q2 and 1.0km h™! for mon- 
key Q3). Recording sessions were organized as follows. First, we recorded two to six 
blocks each of duration 1-2 min without stimulation. These recordings were used 
to calibrate the decoders. Second, the decoders were used to test brain-controlled 
stimulation of both the extension and flexion hotspots over a range of stimula- 
tion frequencies. The effects of continuous stimulation using the same stimula- 
tion features as during brain-controlled stimulation were also tested. Within the 
functional range of stimulation parameters, brain-controlled stimulation did not 
trigger undesired movements or spasms that impaired locomotor movements. See 
Supplementary Table 2. 

Data acquisition. Procedures to record kinematics and muscle activity have been 
detailed previously”**!. Whole-body kinematics was measured using the high- 
speed motion capture system SIMI (Simi Reality Motion Systems, Germany), com- 
bining 4 or 6 video cameras (100 Hz). Reflective white paint was directly applied 
on the shaved skin of the monkey overlying the following body landmarks of the 
right side: iliac crest, greater trochanter (hip), lateral condyle (knee), lateral malle- 
olus (ankle), 5th metatarsophalangeal (mtp), and the outside tip of the fifth digit 
(toe). The Simi motion tracking software was used to obtain the three-dimensional 
spatial coordinates of the markers. Joint angles were computed accordingly. 
Electromyographic signals were recorded simultaneously (2 kHz, Kronisberg, 
USA) and synchronized through the Blackrock Cerebrus system (Blackrock 
Microsystems, USA), which also recorded neural signals. For this, the Cereplex 
wireless system”° was mounted on the head of the monkeys. Six antennae and a 
receiver were used to transmit” broadband neural signals (0.1 Hz to 7.8 kHz band, 
sampled at 22 kHz). The signals were band-pass filtered (500 Hz to 7.5 kHz) and 
spiking events were extracted through threshold crossings”***"**. Specifically, a 
spiking event was defined on each channel (96 in total) if the signal exceeded 
3.0-3.5 times its root-mean-square value calculated over a period of 5s. This pro- 
cedure resulted in a binary signal from 96 multiunits, each originating from one 
of the 96 electrodes of the array. Signals from all 96 multiunits were integrated in 
the decoder. 

Decoding of motor states from neural signals. Our aim was to deliver stimulation 
over the extensor and flexor hotspots around the times at which these hotspots 
are active during natural locomotion. To this end, we decoded gait-related motor 
states from neural activity and used those detections to trigger the stimulation 
protocols at the appropriate times. The control computer was connected to the 
local network and continuously received Used Datagram Protocol (UDP) packets 
containing neural recordings. We designed a custom in-house software application 
running on the control computer (Visual Studio C++ 2010), which analysed the 
neural signals in real time. Every 20 ms, the application made a decision: whether 
or not to trigger one of the spinal cord stimulation protocols. The decision was 
made based on probabilities of observing a foot-off or a foot-strike motor state 
given the history of neural data (300 ms pre-lesion and 400 ms post-lesion), as 
calculated by our decoders. 

Natural activations of the extension and flexion hotspots were time-locked to 
foot-off and foot-strike gait events, respectively). In turn, we defined the foot-off 
and foot-strike motor states as the neural activity preceding foot-off and foot-strike 
gait events by Afro and Atrs temporal offsets, respectively. The offsets were derived 
to maximize the overlap between the stimulation over the hotspots and the natural 
activation of those hotspots. In effect, the offsets integrated the latencies between 
the gait events and the hotspot activations, as well as latencies related to wireless 
communication between our devices, into the design of our decoders. 
Extraction of motor states used for decoder calibration. We calibrated the decoders 
on data from two to seven no-stimulation blocks recorded at the beginning of each 
session. Gait events were identified from electromyographic recordings (Q1) or 
from video recordings (Q2 and Q3). Identification of foot-off and foot-strike gait 
events from electromyographic recordings was performed using signals from the 
iliopsoas muscle, which was active around the time of swing onset and remained 
active throughout most of the swing phase of gait. The foot-off and foot-strike 
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gait events were estimated by thresholding the envelope of the rectified electro- 
myographic signal. Identification of foot-off and foot-strike gait events from video 
recordings was performed visually. After injury and while the monkeys exhibited 
minimal movements only of the limb ipsilateral to lesion, foot-off and foot-strike 
gait events were defined according to residual hip or knee oscillations, which 
correlated with attempts to execute steps. 

Calibration to account for stimulation-induced changes in neural signals. 
Analysis of the decoding temporal precision in Q1 revealed that decoded foot-off 
and foot-strike motor states during brain-controlled stimulation differed from the 
times of the motor states estimated from the foot-off and foot-strike gait events 
(median difference for foot-off was 68 ms and for foot-strike was —90 ms). We 
did not observe such a difference when detecting motor states in the absence of 
stimulation (median difference for foot-off was 11 ms and for foot-strike was 3 ms). 
A range of factors could have decreased decoding performance, including changes 
in somatosensory feedback influenced by the stimulation, attempts by a monkey 
to adapt its gait, changes in stability, and so on. To improve the temporal accuracy 
of our decoder, we introduced a decoder recalibration process. The initial decoder, 
trained on data without stimulation, was used to trigger stimulation through the 
extension hotspot or flexion hotspot independently for 2 to 3 blocks each. The data 
collected during these blocks was then combined with the blocks of no stimula- 
tion to calibrate a new, second decoder. This decoder successfully compensated 
for stimulation-induced changes in motor cortex activity (Fig. 3. and Extended 
Data Fig. 5). 

Duration of hotspot stimulation protocols. We sought to stimulate flexion and 
extension hotspots throughout the duration of their natural activation during loco- 
motion. We determined the duration of the flexion and extension hotspot stimu- 
lation protocols by setting this duration to 300 ms. We then recorded a few steps 
during brain-controlled stimulation, and adjusted the duration of the stimulation 
protocols for each monkey when necessary in order to obtain a clear modulation of 
leg kinematics. This procedure was performed only once for all pre-injury sessions 
and was repeated for each post-injury session. 

Blinding. Data analyses, except for identification of the steps and the marking of 
foot-off and foot-strike gait events from video recordings, were performed by auto- 
matic computer routines. When analyses required involvement of investigators, 
these were blind to the experimental conditions. 

Spatiotemporal map of motoneuron activation. To visualize spatiotemporal 
maps of motoneuron activation, electromyographic signals were mapped onto 
the rostrocaudal distribution of the motoneurons reconstructed from histological 
analyses. This approach provides an interpretation of the motoneuron activation 
at a segmental level rather than at the individual muscle level. 

Identification of extensor and flexor hotspots activation. Flexion and exten- 
sion hotspots were identified from the mean spatiotemporal map of motoneuron 
activation for each monkey independently (n= 3 for Q1, P2 and P3). Single maps 
computed between two consecutive foot-strike events were time-interpolated 
to a 1,000-point map and averaged to obtain the mean spatiotemporal map of 
motoneuron activation. Flexion and extension hotspots were then identified by 
time-averaging the mean map around the foot-off event (— 10% + 20% of the gait 
cycle) for the flexion hotspot and around the foot strike event (— 10% + 30% of the 
gait cycle) for the extension hotspot. 

Analysis of muscle recruitment curves. The compound potentials recorded in leg 
muscles were rectified and integrated for each muscle and stimulation amplitude, 
and represented in colour-coded spatial maps of motoneuron activation. Instead of 
measuring specific flexor and extensor muscle selectivity we selected the electrodes 
that elicited spatial maps similar to those extracted during activation of the flexion 
and extension hotspots, regardless of muscle specificity. The correlation between 
the resulting map and the maps recorded during locomotion was calculated for 
each monkey to identify the voltage range over which the correlation was max- 
imal. The derived voltage range was then used during behavioural experiments 
(Extended Data Fig. 3c). 

Decoding performance quantification. We quantified the performance of our 
asynchronous decoders using confusion matrices and normalized mutual infor- 
mation, as described in ref. 35. 

Steps classification for kinematic analysis. To evaluate the efficacy of the brain- 
spine interface and assess the importance of the timing of stimulation in correcting 
gait deficits, we conducted a post-hoc classification of the steps based on the 
temporal accuracy of the decoder to reproduce the desired hotspot activation 
timings. We defined optimal and sub-optimal steps according to the initiation 


of flexion and extension hotspot stimulation. All the gait cycles that contained 
only one correct extension activation (stimulation occurring at foot-strike 
+125 ms) and only one correct flexion activation (stimulation occurring between 
foot-off —200 ms and foot-off +50 ms) were defined as optimal steps (Extended 
Data Fig. 10). 

Stepping quantity. After the spinal cord lesion, the monkeys typically walked 
using their three intact limbs while the leg ipsilateral to the lesion was either drag- 
ging along the walking surface or maintained in a flexed posture. Occasionally, 
monkeys hopped to move both legs forward and avoid bumping against the back 
of the treadmill enclosure, owing to their inability to move at the selected treadmill 
belt speed. We counted the numbers of these ‘hop’ and ‘bump’ steps as well as 
the numbers of normal steps. Experimenters were blinded to stimulation condi- 
tions during this analysis. To quantify the functional improvement mediated by 
the brain-spine interface, we calculated the proportion of normal steps over all 
recorded blocks on a given day. To quantify the ability of the monkeys to sustain 
locomotion, we extracted all the events marked as steps, and measured the relative 
number of steps that were not performed while bumping into the back of the 
treadmill enclosure. 

Stepping quality. A total of 26 parameters quantifying kinematics (Supplementary 
Table 3) were computed for each step according to methods described previously 
in refs 8, 9 and 31. We used principal component analysis to visualize the changes 
in gait over time and for different conditions (Fig. 4, and Extended Data Figs 7 
and 8). To quantify locomotor performance, we calculated the mean Euclidean 
distance between steps corresponding to a given experimental condition and 
the mean of steps recorded before the lesion in the same monkey in the entire 
26-dimensional space of kinematic parameters. 

Tissue processing. Monkeys were deeply anesthetized and perfused tran- 
scardially with a 4% solution of paraformaldehyde. The spinal cord dura was 
removed and the spinal cord was removed by cutting 40-um-thick sections using a 
cryostat microtome, before storage at 4°C in 0.1 M phosphate-buffered saline 
azide (0.03%). 

Anterograde tracing of motor cortex projections. Monkeys Q2 and Q3 under- 
went anterograde tracing of corticospinal projections from the leg and trunk area 
of the left motor cortex using anatomical tracers. All animals were anesthetized 
as described above. Biotinylated dextran amine (BDA; 10% solution in water; 
10,000 Da; Molecular Probes, TSA PLUS Biotin KIT PerkinElmer, catalogue number 
NEL749A001KT) was injected at 300 nl per site into 40 sites spanning the leg and 
trunk regions of the left motor cortex. 

Quantification of the spinal cord lesion. Camera lucida reconstructions of the 
lesion (Neurolucida 11.0, MBF Biosciences, USA) were performed using evenly 
spaced horizontal sections (1:4) throughout the whole dorsoventral axis on 
sections labelled for astrocytic (GFAP; 1:1000, Dako, USA, catalogue number 
Z0334), NeuN (anti-NeuN; 1:300, Millipore, catalogue number MAB377) and 
BDA reactivity. Immunoreactions were visualized with secondary antibodies 
labelled with AlexaFluor 488 (1:400, Invitrogen, catalogue number A-11034) and 
647 (1:300, Invitrogen, catalogue number A-21235). 

Statistical procedures. All the computed parameters were quantified and com- 
pared within each monkey. All data are reported as mean values + standard error 
of the mean (s.e.m.). Significance was analysed using the non-parametric Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test, bootstrapping or a Monte Carlo approach. 

Data availability. Data that support the findings and software routines developed 
for the data analysis are available from the corresponding author upon reasonable 
request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Design and fabrication of the spatially 
selective spinal implant. Step 1: Quantification of the length of vertebrae 
T12 to L4, and of spinal segments L1 to $1. The photographs show coronal 
sections of the left halves of the L3 and S1 spinal segments, including 

the dura mater, dorsal roots and spinal tissue. The complementary views 
show camera lucida reconstructions of the dorsal roots, white and grey 
matter. The dorsal roots projecting to the L1/L2 and L6/L7 spinal segments 
are colour-coded to visualize their respective location. Step 2: Three- 
dimensional reconstruction of the entire lumbosacral spinal cord and 
dorsal roots. The dorsal roots innervating spinal segments containing the 
targeted extension (L6, L7) and flexion (L1, L2) hotspots are colour-coded 
to help visualize their respective spatial trajectory. The three-dimensional 
reconstructions are displayed from a dorsal view, and from a view that is 
rotated 45° leftward around the rostrocaudal axis to visualize the trajectory 
of the dorsal roots along spinal segments. Step 3: Design of the spatially 
selective spinal implants, including the location of the electrodes with 
respect to the dorsal roots, and positioning of the implants with respect 

to the vertebrae. The cyan and magenta shapes highlight the electrodes 
targeting the flexor and extensor hotspots, respectively. Step 4: Mask 
layout of the spatially selective epidural spinal implant. Step 5: Fabrication 
of the spinal implants. Processing starts with deposition of a 40-j»m-thick 
polyimide film by spin coating on the silicon substrate. The polyimide- 
based bottom layer constituting the footprint of the implant is realized 


through ultraviolet lithography. A 200-nm-thick gold layer is deposited 
using vacuum evaporation and lithographically structured to create a 
conductive seed pattern. An additional gold layer is electroplated to a 
height of approximately 6 1m to create the electrodes and interconnects. 

A 20-1m-thick cover layer of photosensitive polyimide is then applied 

by spin coating to uniformly cover the bottom and electrode structure. 

A final ultraviolet lithography is applied to structure the top layer of the 
implant, and to create openings over the electrodes and contact pads. The 
implants are gently released from the carrier wafer. To create a connector, 
the contact pads located at the extremity of the implant are glued to a small 
support plate made of medical-grade poly-methyl methacrylate (PMMA) 
sheet material. Precision milled alignment structures allow fine adjustment 
of the support plate to the spinal implant, and to the extremity of the leads. 
The support plate contains a seat in which a tiny printed circuit board 
with conductive stripes is fixed. Stainless steel leads with silicone rubber 
insulation are directly soldered to the contact pads of the implant via the 
contact stripes located on the printed circuit board. The resulting implants 
and connective leads were highly reliable mechanically and electrically. A 
fixation structure was realized by using three-dimensional laser sintering 
of medical grade titanium. Step 6: Photographs, including zoomed insets, 
showing a fabricated spinal implant and a micro-computed tomography 
scan performed after implantation. Photographs, copyright J. Laurens 
(2016). 
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step 1 
Extension and flexion stimulation protocols are encoded in the Neural Research 
Programmer as a table that is uploaded to the implantable pulse generator. Upon 
detection of motor states, the control computer sends commands to the Neural 
Research Programmer to switch between table entries. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Protocols and technology of the spinal cord 
stimulation system. Step 1: A Neural Research Programmer interface 
(screen snapshot) encodes stimulation protocols that are pre-programmed 
into a table uploaded to the implantable pulse generator. Each row of 

this table corresponds to a specific electrode configuration (cathodes 

and anodes) and stimulation features (amplitude, frequency, pulse width 
and duration of stimulation). During experiments, the control computer 
selects the rows to be executed. The plot reports the distribution of 
temporal delays introduced by the communication between the decoder 
and the Neural Research Programmer (n= 5,000). Step 2: Stimulation 
commands are transmitted to the implantable pulse generator. Commands 
are first broadcast via Bluetooth to a module that converts them into 
infrared signals transferred to the stimulation programmer device. The 
Bluetooth-to-infrared module and the stimulation programmer were 


embedded into a jacket worn by the monkeys during the experiments. 
The stimulation programmer transmitted the stimulation commands into 
the implantable pulse generator via induction telemetry. The antenna 

was placed under the jacket, in contact with the skin and aligned to the 
implantable pulse generator. The plot reports the distribution of delays 
needed to transmit the stimulation commands from the Neural Research 
Programmer to the implantable pulse generator. Step 3: The implantable 
pulse generator executed the selected stimulation protocols. After 
execution of the stimulation command, the implantable pulse generator 
switched to idle mode. The shape of a single charge balanced cathodic 
pulse is shown in the inset. The plot reports the distribution of time delays 
required to execute a single stimulation command by the implantable 
pulse generator. Photographs, copyright Medtronic (2016); drawing, 
copyright Jemére Ruby (2016). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Anatomical, computational and functional 
experiments allowed the identification of stimulation protocols to 
access flexion and extension hotspots. a, Computational procedure 

to estimate spatiotemporal maps of motoneuron activation during 
locomotion. Step 1: Four pairs of antagonist muscles spanning 

each joint of the leg are implanted with bipolar electrodes to record 
electromyographic signals during locomotion. Step 2: Muscle activity 
recorded during locomotion on a treadmill is band-pass-filtered using a 
Butterworth 3rd-order filter (30-800 Hz, monkey P3). Step 3: The signals 
are rectified, filtered with a low pass at 10 Hz, normalized to the maximum 
activity recorded across all the gait cycles, and then projected onto the 
location of the corresponding motoneuron columns in the spinal cord 

for each of the recorded muscles. The estimated motoneuron activation 

is represented as a colour-coded spatiotemporal map of motoneuron 
activation. b, Spatiotemporal maps of motoneuron activation recorded 

in three intact monkeys (Q1, P2 and P3). The maps were obtained 

by averaging electromyographic signals recorded during continuous 
locomotion on a treadmill (n = 73, 25 and 24 steps for monkeys Q1, P2 
and P3, respectively). The maps underlying the activation of extension and 
flexion hotspots were extracted by averaging the estimated motoneuron 
activation around the foot-strike and foot-off events, respectively. For this, 
a window was defined from —10% to +30% of the gait cycle duration for 
the foot-strike event, and from —10% to +20% of the gait cycle duration 


for the foot-off event. The maps were reproducible across monkeys. 

The correlation between monkeys Q1, P2 and P3 for the flexion hotspot 
was 0.94, 0.90 and 0.90 for Q1-P2, Q1-P3 and P2-P3, respectively. The 
correlation between monkeys Q1, P2 and P3 for the extension hotspot 
was 0.88, 0.90 and 0.60 for Q1-P2, Q1-P3 and P2-P3, respectively. The 
resulting maps were projected onto the reconstructed spinal segments 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). c, Recruitment curves showing the relationships 
between motor-evoked potentials elicited by single pulses of epidural 
electrical stimulation in each of the recorded hindlimb muscles and 

the stimulation amplitude for three intact monkeys (Q1, Q2 and P1). 
Stimulation was delivered through the electrodes targeting the extension 
and flexion hotspots. The compound responses elicited in leg muscles were 
rectified and integrated to calculate the amplitude of the responses, and 
then projected on the reconstructed spinal segments. The spatial maps of 
motoneuron activation corresponding to the optimal range of stimulation 
amplitudes to stimulate the hotspots are displayed for each monkey, 
including the location of the electrodes with respect to spinal segments. 
To compute the optimal range of stimulation amplitudes for each hotspot, 
we extracted the stimulation amplitudes for which the spatial map of 
motoneuron activation displayed the highest values of correlation with 
the spatial maps of the targeted hotspots. The cyan and magenta shadings 
highlight the functional range of stimulation amplitude for each hotspot 
and monkey. (a.u., arbitrary units.) 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Procedure to calibrate the decoders for real- 
time detection of motor states. Step 1: The locomotor movements of 

the right leg were recorded using the video camera system. In parallel, 
neural signals were recorded from the microelectrode array implanted 
into the leg area of the primary motor cortex. The signals were band- 

pass filtered (0.5-7.5 kHz). A threshold was at 3-3.5 times the standard 
deviation in order to obtain spike events. The two data streams were saved 
onto computers. Step 2: Visual inspection of the video frames allowed 

the identification of foot-off and foot-strike gait events. We estimated 

the spike rates from overlapping 150-ms bins that were updated every 

20 ms. Gait events were then synchronized with the spike rate estimates 
using a trigger saved with the neural data that marked the onset of video 
recordings. Step 3: We extracted feature vectors that originated at foot-off 
and foot-strike events and assigned them to ‘foot-off’ and ‘foot-strike’ 
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motor state classes, respectively. All other feature vectors were assigned to 
the ‘neither’ class. Step 4: Motor state classes of feature vectors were used 
to calibrate a regularized linear discriminant analysis decoder. Step 5: The 
decoder was uploaded into our real-time analysis application running on 
the control computer. Neural data was collected in real time, processed 
into spike-rate estimates, and passed through the decoder that calculated 
the probabilities of foot-off and foot-strike motor states. When one of 
the motor state probabilities crossed a threshold of 0.8, a command to 
trigger the flexion or extension hotspot stimulation protocols was sent 

to the Neural Research Programmer, which relayed this instruction to 
the implanted pulse generator. Owing to the wireless communication, 
the command was executed 178 ms (Q1) or 105 ms (Q2 and Q3) after the 
detection of the motor states. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The real-time decoder accurately detected the 
motor states and triggered stimulation protocols during locomotion 
and when initiating and terminating it in intact monkeys. a, Example 
of a continuous sequence of locomotion (20s) during brain-controlled 
flexion and extension stimulation in an intact monkey (Q2, pre-lesion 
session 2; see Supplementary Table 2). Conventions are the same as in 
Fig. 3. The real-time decoder correctly detected the succession of 22 
foot-off and foot-strike motor states occurring in this sequence (vertical 
dotted lines), and appropriately triggered the relevant stimulation 
protocols throughout the locomotor sequence. b, Histograms showing the 
distribution of the temporal differences between the actual occurrence 
of foot-off and foot-strike events and the decoded occurrence of these 
motor states for all the recording sessions of the tested intact monkeys 
(Q1 and Q2). The dotted lines indicate the median for each distribution. 
For monkey Q1, the decoders were calibrated using recordings without 
stimulation only. For monkey Q2, we improved the accuracy of the 
decoders by performing the calibration twice. First, the decoders were 
recalibrated using recordings without stimulation. These decoders were 
used to collect recordings during brain-controlled flexion or brain- 
controlled extension independently. New decoders were then calibrated 
using all the recording blocks together. c, Confusion matrices reporting 
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the accuracy of the real-time decoders without stimulation and during 
brain-controlled stimulation, given a tolerance window of +125 ms. The 
bar plots report the normalized mutual information calculated for the real- 
time decoders compared to random decoders and chance level decoders. 
Random decoders were the same decoders calibrated using shuffled gait 
events. The chance level decoders randomly assigned motor states with 
chance level probabilities, which were estimated from the data used to 
calibrate the online decoders, and at the same rate as the online decoders. 
*** P < (0.001, bootstrap. Error bars, s.e.m. d, Two examples of recordings 
collected while monkey Q1 and Q2? initiated or terminated sequences of 
continuous locomotion on a treadmill. The green shaded area indicates 
the period during which the treadmill was turned off. The brain-spine 
interface was kept on throughout the recordings. Conventions are the 
same as in Fig. 3. The probability of foot-strike and foot-off motor states 
remained low during the periods of rest, and recommenced to modulate 
with the occurrence of motor states when the monkey resumed continuous 
locomotion. The decoder confusion matrices were calculated during 
brain-controlled stimulation across all the sessions with intact monkeys 
during which the treadmill was turned off (n = 345 and n= 127 temporal 
windows for Q1 and Q2). False-positive detections were rare. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Modulation of leg locomotor movements 
during brain-controlled stimulation in intact monkeys. a, Principal 
component analysis was applied on individual gait cycles extracted 
from locomotion on a treadmill without stimulation (n = 125 and 

n= 119 for Q1 and Q2) and during brain-controlled stimulation of the 
extension (n = 33 and n= 54 gait cycles with stimulation for Q1 and Q2, 
respectively) or flexion (n = 98 and n= 120 total stimulation steps for 
Q1 and Q2, respectively) hotspots for the intact monkeys Q1 and Q2. 
Conventions are the same as in Fig. 3 and Extended Data Fig. 7. This 
analysis emphasizes the graded modulation of gait parameters when 
increasing the frequency or amplitude of stimulation for extension and 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Quantification and reconstruction of the 
spinal cord lesions and quantification of gait deficits and spontaneous 
recovery after the spinal cord lesion. a, Scheme illustrating the 
anatomical experiments to quantify the lesion of the corticospinal tract. 
The anterograde anatomical tracer BDA was injected into the leg and 
trunk regions of the left primary motor cortex to label corticospinal tract 
fibres in the spinal cord, shown in pink in the photographs. The top-right 
scheme shows the approximate pathways of the dorsal ascending tract and 
all descending tracts identified from refs 36 and 37. For monkeys Q2 and 
Q3, the area of maximal damage was reconstructed in two dimensions by 
identifying the border of the glia scar on evenly spaced sagittal sections 
spanning the entire dorsoventral extent of the lesioned spinal cord. 

b-e, For each monkey, confocal photographs show longitudinal sections 
of the lesioned spinal cord at specific dorsoventral levels, as indicated 
with dotted lines. In each photograph, the following anatomical elements 
are labelled: astrocytes (GFAP, grey), neural cell bodies (NeuN, cyan) and 
corticospinal tract axons (BDA, pink). The insets show high-resolution 
photographs of selected regions (white squares) of the same photograph 


that illustrates intact corticospinal tract axons above the injury, axon 
retraction bulbs directly above the lesion, and the absence of axons below 
the injury. Monkey Q2 displayed a small subset of spared corticospinal 
tract axons in the more dorsal aspect of the dorsolateral column. The 
asterisks indicate the location of the lesion. Overview scale bars, 500 1m. 
Inset scale bars, 50 um. f, Gait cycles were extracted from locomotion 
recorded in monkeys Q2 and Q3 pre-lesion, during the first two weeks 
after the lesion, and at 99 days after the lesion. Analysis was only applied 
to gait cycles classified as steps, that is, gait cycles classified as limb 
paralysis or stumbling were not included. The number of analysed 

gait cycles is directly reported into the figure. The bar plots report the 
mean Euclidean distance between all the steps on a given recording day 
without stimulation and steps recorded before the lesion, computed in the 
entire space of the 26 kinematic parameters. The other bar plots report 
mean values of relevant kinematic parameters. This analysis illustrates 
the progressive yet incomplete recovery of locomotion. ***P < 0.001, 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Restoration of leg locomotor movements 
during overground locomotion after the spinal cord lesion. 

a, Representative sequences of locomotion along a straight corridor 
without stimulation and during brain-controlled stimulation recorded at 
7 days and 13 days after the lesion for monkey Q2. Conventions are the 
same as in Fig. 4. The bar plots report the mean step height of the right 
(lesioned) leg during swing. *P < 0.05, Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Error 
bars, s.e.m. b, Snapshots extracted from video recordings showing a 
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representative sequence of leg movements during one gait cycle without 
stimulation and during brain-controlled stimulation at 7 days post-injury 
for monkey Q2. The stick diagrams overlying the right (lesioned side) 

leg and the trajectory of the foot are colour-coded using the same colour 
scheme as in the stick diagram decomposition in a. Without stimulation, 
the monkey dragged the leg along the ground, whereas brain-controlled 
stimulation restored weight-bearing locomotion with plantar placement. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Quantification of gait improvements and 
decoding accuracy during brain-controlled stimulation after the spinal 
cord lesion. a, Two successive gait cycles performed during locomotion on 
a treadmill without stimulation and during brain-controlled stimulation 
in monkey Q2 at 6 days and 14 days post-lesion, and in monkey Q3 at 

16 days post-injury. Conventions are the same as in Fig. 4. In addition, the 
average foot trajectories calculated over all the recorded gait cycles are 
displayed for each experimental condition including during pre-lesion 
locomotion, illustrating the marked improvement of foot movements 
during brain-controlled stimulation. b, Bar plot reporting the mean values 
of the total excursion of the angle, step height and foot trajectory area 

for monkeys Q2 and Q3 during locomotion pre-lesion and post-lesion 
without stimulation and with brain-controlled stimulation. Analysis was 
only applied to gait cycles classified as steps, that is, gait cycles classified as 
limb paralysis or stumbling were not included. (For monkey Q2: pre-lesion 
n= 294, day 6 post-lesion no stimulation n = 6, brain control n= 12, day 
14 no stimulation n = 39, brain control n = 93. For monkey Q3: pre-lesion 
n= 185, day 16 post-injury no stimulation n = 98, brain control n= 31.) 
*P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001, Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Error bars, 
s.e.m. ¢, Bar plots reporting the capacity of the monkeys to sustain walking 
at the imposed treadmill belt speed. The functional score is computed as 
the percentage of regular steps in which the animal is able to walk at the 
treadmill belt speed; that is, the animal does not bump into the back of the 
treadmill. Gait cycles classified as hops or stumbling were not included. 
*P<0.05, ***P <0.001, bootstrap. Error bars, s.e.m. d, Decoding 
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accuracy increases during recovery after the spinal cord lesion. Decoder 
confusion matrices calculated reporting the accuracy of the real-time 
decoders and chance level decoder during brain-controlled stimulation 
for monkey Q2 at day 6 (n = 76 foot-strikes, n = 74 foot-offs) and day 
14 post-injury (n= 264 foot-strikes, n = 264 foot-offs) and for monkey 
Q3 at 16 days post-injury (n= 319 foot-strikes, n = 321 foot-offs). The 
tolerance window was set at +125 ms. The bar plots report the normalized 
mutual information calculated for the real-time decoders compared 

to random decoders and chance level decoders. ***,**P < 0.001 and 
P<0.01, respectively. Bootstrap. Error bars, s.e.m. e, Top panels, from 
left to right: mean event rate, modulation depth and preferred direction 
for the neuronal spiking signal recorded obtained by regressing spike 
rates against the phase of the gait cycle for monkeys Q1 to Q3. Preferred 
direction was defined as the angle for which the fitted tuning function 
was at a maximum. Bottom panels, from left to right: mean absolute 
single-electrode difference for mean event rates, modulation depths and 
preferred directions between two consecutive sessions shown in the top 
panels. Analysis shows substantial changes both before and after the 
spinal-cord lesion. Nevertheless, the rate of change between the last pre- 
lesion and the first post-lesion sessions was substantially higher than 
between any two other session pairs, thus indicating increased level of 
plasticity following spinal cord lesion. **P < 0.01, ***P< 0.001, Monte 
Carlo, Wilcoxon rank-sum test, signed Wilcoxon rank-sum test and 
bootstrap. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | The temporal structure and features 

of stimulation determine the quantity and quality of steps. a, Two 
successive gait cycles performed during locomotion on a treadmill during 
brain-controlled stimulation with optimal and suboptimal temporal 
structures at 6 days post-injury, and during continuous stimulation at 

14 days post-lesion for monkey Q2. The gait cycles were classified as 
suboptimal temporal structures when stimulation occurred outside a 
+125 ms tolerance window. Conventions are the same as in Fig. 4. b, Bar 
plots reporting the quantity of steps calculated during locomotion with 
optimal and suboptimal temporal structures over a range of stimulation 
frequencies and during continuous stimulation for monkeys Q2 and Q3 
at 6 days, 14 days and 16 days post-injury. *P < 0.05, **P<0.01, 

*** P <().001, bootstrap. Error bars, s.e.m. ¢, Bar plots reporting the 


quality of stepping for the same conditions as in b. The quality of stepping 
was measured as the mean Euclidean distance between pre-lesion and 
post-lesion gait cycles calculated in the kinematic space defined by the 26 
gait parameters, as reported in Fig. 4. These results show that the optimal 
temporal structure leads to an increased number of steps and improved 
quality of stepping compared to sub-optimal temporal structures. 
Moreover, brain-controlled stimulation with both optimal and suboptimal 
temporal structure promoted markedly improved locomotor performance 
compared to continuous stimulation delivered with the same stimulation 
features. These results also highlight the ability to optimize locomotor 
performance when tuning the stimulation frequency. *P < 0.05, 

**P < (0.01, ***P<0.001, Wilcoxon rank-sum test. Error bars, s.e.m. 
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The basal ganglia, a group of subcortical nuclei, play a crucial 
role in decision making by selecting actions and evaluating their 
outcomes”, While much is known about the function of the basal 
ganglia circuitry in selection!**, how these nuclei contribute to 
outcome evaluation is less clear. Here we show that neurons in 
the habenula-projecting globus pallidus (GPh) are essential for 
evaluating action outcomes and are regulated by a specific set of 
inputs from the basal ganglia. We found in a classical conditioning 
task that individual mouse GPh neurons bidirectionally encode 
whether an outcome is better or worse than expected. Mimicking 
these evaluation signals with optogenetic inhibition or excitation 
is sufficient to reinforce or discourage actions in a decision making 
task. Moreover, cell-type-specific synaptic manipulations revealed 
that the inhibitory and excitatory inputs to the GPh are necessary 
for mice to appropriately evaluate positive and negative feedback, 
respectively. Finally, using rabies virus-assisted monosynaptic 
tracing®, we discovered that the GPh is embedded in a basal ganglia 
circuit wherein it receives inhibitory input from both striosomal 
and matrix compartments of the striatum, and excitatory input 
from the “limbic” regions of the subthalamic nucleus (STN). Our 
results provide the first direct evidence that information about the 
selection and evaluation of actions is channelled through distinct 
sets of basal ganglia circuits, with the GPh representing a key locus 
where information of opposing valence is integrated to determine 
whether action outcomes are better or worse than expected. 

The GPh, a phylogenetically conserved non-motor output of the 
basal ganglia’, excites the lateral habenula (LHb) that, in turn, drives 
inhibition onto dopamine neuronswhen an outcome is worse than 
expected*!!, GPh neurons may thus play.a key role in evaluating 
action outcomes by providing‘aisource of “prediction error (PE)” to 
the reward system, to drive reinforcement learning. In order to test 
this hypothesis, we firstwverified that we could selectively target GPh 
neurons in the entopeduncular nucleus (EP), the rodent homolog of 
the primate globus pallidus interna (GPi) where GPh neurons are 
located”*!”!5, on the basis.of their expression of vesicular glutamate 
transporter-2)(Vglut2) and the neuropeptide somatostatin (Som)**"4, 
and that.GPh neurons project exclusively to the LHb’? (Extended 
Data Fig. 1): 

To examinejthe function of GPh neurons in relation to outcome 
evaluation, we modified a classical conditioning task designed for stud- 
ying value’coding in dopamine neurons’. Here, a unique auditory 
conditioned stimulus (CS) predicted the delivery of one of five uncon- 
ditioned stimuli (US): water rewards (1 and 511), nothing, or air puffs 
to the face (100 and 500 ms). As training progressed, mice began licking 
or blinking in response to the reward or punishment-predicting cues, 
respectively. The lick rate and blinking occurrence were significantly 
higher for cues that predicted large rewards and punishments than for 
cues predicting small rewards and punishments (Fig. 1a, b), indicating 
that mice had learnt the CS-US associations. 


We recorded the activity of EP neurons in Vglut2-Gre;Ai35 mice, in 
which Vglut2* GPh neurons could be optogenetically tagged with the 
light-sensitive proton pump archaerhodopsin(Arch) (see Methods) 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a-c), while they performed this task. Hierarchical 
clustering revealed that all the tagged neurons belonged to one class of 
neurons, which we classified as putative GPh neurons (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d-g). In contrast, neurons in two other functional clusters were 
never optogenetically tagged, and showed an activity profile resembling 
that of the classic GABAergic movement-related neurons found in the 
GPi!® (Extended Data Fig. 2d-j). 

Putative GPh neurons were phasically excited by both punishment- 
predicting tones and punishments (Fig. 1c, Extended Data Fig. 2h). 
In a portion of these neurons, the magnitude of single-neuron tone 
responses was greater when the tone predicted a larger punishment 
(Fig. lc,e). Inaddition, as in primates””’, GPh neurons were phasi- 
cally inhibited by both reward-predicting tones and rewards (Fig. 1c, 
Extended Data Fig. 2d-f); the inhibition was greater when the tone 
predicted a larger reward (Fig. 1c,d). The average magnitude of the CS 
tesponses in these neurons was graded, reflecting the expected magni- 
tude of reward or punishment (Fig. 1f-i). We conclude that individual 
GPh neurons bidirectionally encode the expected value of an action as 
well as the value of its outcome. 

To determine how these expectation and outcome signals develop, 
we recorded GPh neurons over the course of the behavioural training 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a). Prior to training, GPh neurons showed no 
response to the CS (Extended Data Fig. 3b, c). During training, these 
neurons rapidly acquired a CS response, which was initially smaller but 
became gradually larger than the US response as training proceeded 
(Fig. 2a, b, e, f; Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). Indeed, once the animals 
had fully learnt the task, and thus could readily predict the US, the 
response to the US (reward or punishment) was markedly suppressed 
or even absent in the majority of neurons (Fig. 2a, b, e, f; Extended 
Data Fig. 3d, e). However, unexpected delivery of the US still evoked a 
response, even in neurons that no longer responded to the US when 
it was predicted (Fig. 2a, e, Extended Data Fig. 3d, e). This reduction 
in US response in GPh neurons is consistent with encoding of PE, a 
function well described for dopamine neurons'*!*. 

Another hallmark of PE coding is that neurons respond when an 
expected outcome is omitted!>!°. To test if GPh neurons have such 
property, we omitted an expected US in 10% of the large reward or 
punishment trials. When an expected punishment was omitted, puta- 
tive GPh neurons displayed a decrease in firing either compared to 
when the punishment was delivered (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 3f, g), 
or compared with baseline (Fig, 2d). In contrast, upon omission of an 
expected reward, putative GPh neurons showed an increase in firing 
rate relative to delivery of the reward (Fig 2g, Extended Data Fig. 3h, i), 
and relative to baseline (Fig. 2h). Together, these results demonstrate 
that GPh neurons encode reward and punishment PEs, bidirectionally 
signaling when an outcome is better or worse than expected. 
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The observed bidirectional responses to reward and punishment sug- 
gest that inhibition or excitation of the GPh may influence behaviour. 
While excitation of the GPh is aversive’, inhibition of it may be reward- 
ing. To test this, we introduced Arch selectively into GPh neurons 
of Vglut2-Cre mice and optogenetically inhibited these neurons when 
the mice performed a real-time place preference task. Inhibition of 
either the somata of GPh neurons (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c) or their 
axon terminals in the LHb (Extended Data Fig. 4d-f) induced a prefer- 
ence in these mice for the inhibition-paired chamber (Extended Data 
Fig. 5a-i). Mice would also actively work to receive inhibition of the GPh 
(Extended Data Fig. 5j). These effects were not specific to the Vglut2- 
Cre mice, as optogenetic inhibition or excitation (using channelrho- 
dopsin (ChR2), the light-gated cation channel) of the GPh, targeted in 
wild-type mice with a retrograde canine adenovirus (CAV2-Cre)”°, also 
induced real-time place preference or aversion, respectively (Extended 
Data Fig. 4g-], 5k-m). None of our optogenetic manipulations had 
an effect on the velocity or distance of movement (Extended Data 
Fig. 5n,o). These data show that excitation and inhibition of the GPh 
have opposing motivational valence, with the former being aversive 
and the latter rewarding. 

GPh neurons response properties and their influence on behaviour 
point to the possibility that they could play a fundamental role in eval- 
uating action outcomes. To test this possibility, we trained Vglut2-Cre 
mice in a probabilistic switching task, where animals had to rely on the 
evaluation of previous choice outcomes to update their future decisions 
(Extended Data Fig. 6a-f). Previous studies have shown that mice adopt 
a “win-stay, lose-switch” strategy in this task that can be best described 
by a multivariate logistic regression model?! (Extended Data Fig. 6a-f; 
also see Methods). 

We used optogenetics to specifically inhibit or activate GPh neurons 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a—c, m-o) at the moment of outcome evalua- 
tion in 10% of the trials in this task. Inhibition of GPh neurons at the 
time that a mouse nose poked in a water port significantly biased. the 
mouse to return to the same port on the subsequent trial (Fig. 3a,.b, 
Supplementary Video 1). Conversely, activation of the GPh-LHb 
pathway when a mouse nose poked in a water port significantly pro- 
moted the mouse to switch to the alternative port on the subsequent 
trial (Fig. 3d, e, Supplementary Video 2). In both.cases, the probability 
of repeating the same choice was dependent on both the optogenetic 
manipulation and the previous reward history. Optogenetic inhibition 
or activation of GPh neurons shifted the sigmoidal decision curve 
along the x-axis (Fig. 3b, e), indicating these manipulations mimicked 
a fixed increase or decrease, respectively, in the,value of a chosen action 
(Extended Data Fig. 6g-i; also see Methods). Alternate models did not 
provide a better explanationfor our.data (Supplementary table 1). In 
control experiments, light illumination of GPh neurons expressing 
eYFP produced no effect onchoice behaviour (Fig. 3c, f, Extended 
Data Fig. 6g,h). These results indicate that bidirectional changes in GPh 
activity are sufficient to biasoutcome evaluation thereby reinforcing or 
discouraging particular actions. 

To examine whether the GPh also contributes to action selection, we 
optogenetically inhibited or activated the GPh in the same mice, but 
at the’ time whenythey nose poked the central port to initiate a trial, a 
time-frame that may coincide or overlap with the moment of action 
seléection’(Extended Data Fig. 7). Neither of these manipulations 
produced an effect on choice (Extended Data Fig. 7a-h). In addition, 
thesemanipulations did not appear to influence ongoing behaviour 
(Extended Data Fig. 7i-l). Thus, activation or inhibition of the GPh 
influences the evaluation, but not selection, of actions. 

While these optogenetic experiments demonstrate that bidirectional 
changes in GPh activity are sufficient to reinforce or discourage actions, 
they do not determine whether endogenous GPh activity is required 
for such function. We reasoned that if the excitatory and inhibitory 
responses of GPh neurons to action outcomes are essential in providing 
negative and positive feedback, respectively, then reducing the excita- 
tory or inhibitory inputs onto these neurons should accordingly impair 
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choice behaviour. To test this hypothesis, we first selectively weakened 
glutamatergic synapses onto GPh neurons by expressing in these neu- 
rons the C-terminal tail of AMPA receptor (AMPAR) subunit GluA4 
(GluA4-ct) (Extended Data Fig. 8a,e). The GluA4-ct inhibits excita- 
tory synaptic transmission by blocking AMPAR synaptic trafficking” 
(Extended Data Fig. 8b-d). Interestingly, mice expressing the GluA4-ct 
in the GPh (GPh°"*“) were significantly less likely to switch their 
choice following an unrewarded outcome (lose-switch) (Fig.Aa, b), 
and were slower to reverse their choice when the reward contingencies 
were switched (Fig. 4c). On the other hand, GPhGl"44-t mice had no 
change in the ability to repeat the same choice following a rewarded 
outcome (win-stay) (Extended Data Fig. 8f). Logistic regression anal- 
ysis revealed that GPhO"“** mice had a substantial redwetion in their 
negative regression coefficients, the weighted contribution that past 
unrewarded trials had on current choice.(Fig.4d,e, Extended Data 
Fig. 8g), but had no change in their positive regression coefficients 
(Extended Data Fig. 8h, i). These results indicate that reducing the 
glutamatergic transmission onto the GPh impairs negative feedback by 
selectively diminishing the impact.of unrewarded outcomes on future 
decisions. 

Next, we selectively weakened GABAergic synapses onto GPh 
neurons. To this end, weinjected the EP of Som-Flp;Gabrg2!™ mice”? 
with a virus expressing Crein.a Flp-dependent manner” (Extended 
Data Fig. 8j, n). In these mice only GPh neurons within the EP could 
express Cre and thus haye the 12 subunit of GABA, receptor ablated 
(GPhY*°), As expected, this approach led to a significant reduction of 
GABA,-mediated synaptic transmission onto GPh neurons (Extended 
Data Fig. 8kem). Compared with control mice, GPh®*° mice were 
less persistent in response to positive feedback (Fig. 4f), showed a sub- 
stantial reduction in win-stay (Fig. 4g) but no change in lose-switch 
behaviour (Extended Data Fig. 80), and were faster to reverse their 
choice when the reward contingencies were switched (Fig. 4h), presum- 
ably due to decreased sensitivity to reward. Logistic regression analysis 
revealed that the positive regression coefficients — the weighted contri- 
butions that past rewarded trials had on current choice - were reduced 
in GPhY*° mice (Fig. 4i, j, Extended Data Fig. 8p). In contrast, 
there was no overall change in the negative regression coefficients in 
GPh”*° mice (Extended Data Fig. 8q, r). These results indicate that 
reducing the inhibitory input onto the GPh impairs positive feedback 
by selectively reducing the impact past rewarded outcomes had on 
future choice. 

To identify the circuits upstream of the GPh that may provide the 
reward and punishment information, we used a modified rabies virus 
system to trace the monosynaptic inputs onto GPh neurons® (Extended 
Data Fig. 9a-c). We found that, like the canonical basal ganglia output 
nuclei GPi/SNr (substantia nigra pars reticulate)‘, the GPh received 
inputs directly from the striatum (Fig. 5a, Extended Data Fig. 9d). 
However, unlike the GPi/SNr!”4, a large proportion of the inputs 
to the GPh arose from the striosomal compartment of the striatum 
(Fig. 5b, c). These striatal inputs could drive monosynaptic GABAergic 
responses in the GPh (Fig. 5d, e). These data indicate that reward 
related evaluation signals in the GPh may at least in part arise from 
subsets of neurons in both the striosomal and matrix compartments 
of the striatum. 

In addition to this direct projection from the striatum, we found 
that the GPh was also regulated by distinct nuclei associated with the 
“indirect pathway”. In contrast to the GPi, which receives excitatory 
input from the core of the STN” and input from parvalbumin posi- 
tive GPe neurons”®, the GPh received input from the subthalamic cells 
located in the “limbic” region of the STN?’, on the medial border of 
this nucleus and in the surrounding parasubthalamic nucleus (pSTN), 
and GPe input from mainly parvalbumin negative neurons (Fig. 5a,f, 
Extended Data Fig. 9e-i). This medial “limbic” STN could drive mon- 
osynaptic excitation in GPh neurons (Fig. 5g,h), and may thus provide 
these neurons with the negative valence information”®. These results 
indicate that the GPh is embedded in a basal ganglia circuit that is 


intermingled with but distinct from the circuitry that regulates the GPi/ 
SNr (Extended Data Fig. 9j). 

Together, our results demonstrate that the GPh is a key locus where 
information of opposing valence is integrated, from a subset of basal 
ganglia circuits, to determine if an action is better or worse than 
expected. The outcome evaluation function of the GPh is likely medi- 
ated through bidirectional control of dopamine neurons, in which PE 
coding is critical for reinforcement learning. The GPh is well placed 
to bidirectionally influence dopaminergic activity as it provides tonic 
excitatory input to the LHb®%, which in turn regulates dopamine 
neurons”! disynaptically via the GABAergic rostromedial tegmental 
nucleus”. Indeed, bidirectional changes in LHb firing have oppos- 
ing effects on dopamine cell firing”*”’, and lesions of the LHb disrupt 
negative and impair positive reward PE coding in dopaminergic 
neurons*”. We propose that an increase in GPh activity when an out- 
come is worse than expected increases the excitatory drive onto the LHb 
to inhibit dopamine neurons and discourage actions, whereas decreases 
in GPh activity when an outcome is better than expected remove 
the tonic excitation of the LHb to increase dopaminergic activity 
and reinforce actions (Extended Data Fig. 10). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Figure 1 | GPh neurons bidirectionally integrate reward and 
punishment related information. a & b, Licking (a) and blinking (b) 
behaviour from a representative experimental session. The dashed boxed 
area and dashed line indicate the time of CS and US delivery, respectively. 
Licking rate (n = 30 sessions from 7 mice, F(2,18) = 41.59, P< 0.0001, 

P <0.05 for all comparisons) and blinking occurrence (m= 32 sessions 
from 4 mice, F(2,9) = 33.13, P< 0.001, P< 0.05 for all comparisons) during 
the delay between CS and US in recording sessions were compared across 
different US magnitudes with one-way ANOVA followed by Tukey’s 

test. c, Responses of an example putative GPh neuron, shown as spike 
density functions. d & e, auROC (area under the Receiver Operating 
Characteristic) analysis of differences in firing rate between big and 
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small reward trials)(d), or between big and small punishment trials (e), 
during the peak response to the CS presentation (180-480 ms). Filled bars, 
P<0.05, ttest.f, Average response of putative GPh neurons to reward. 

g, Firing rate change‘during CS predicting reward of different amplitudes 
(Bigs. Small reward, z = -3.2, **P < 0.01; Small vs. No reward, z= -4.11, 
** P <0.0001; Wilcoxon signed-rank test). h, Average response of 
putative GRh neurons to punishment. i, Firing rate change during CS 
predicting punishment of different durations (Big vs. Small punishment, 
Z= 2.27, *P < 0.05; Small vs. No punishment, z = 2.06, *P < 0.05, 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test). Data are represented as mean + s.e.m. 

in a, b, f-i. 
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Figure 2 | GPh responses to unconditioned stimuli are modulated by t test. e, CS and US (reward) responses of an example putative GPh neuron 
expectation. a, CS and US (airpuff) responses of an example putative tracked over multiple sessions. Session-by-session waveform correlations 
GPh neuron tracked over multiple sessions. Session-by-session waveform for this individual unit were >0.97. f, CS-US (reward) response index for 
correlations for this individual unit were >0.96. b, CS-US (airpuff) 60 putative GPh neurons (9 mice) across different stages of training (the 
response index for 36 putative GPh neurons (6 mice) across different blue dots represent values of the sample neuron in e) (r?= 0.48, P< 0.0001 
stages of training (red dots represent values of the sample neuron in a) by a linear regression). g, Responses of an example GPh neuron to an 
(r? = 0.56, P< 0.0001 by a linear regression). c, Responses ofan example expected reward (blue), an unexpectedly omitted reward (light blue), or an 


GPh neuron to an expected airpuff (red), an unexpectedly omitted airpuff _ unsignalled airpuff (grey). h, auROC analysis of differences in firing rate 
(orange), or an unsignalled reward (grey). d, awROQanalysis of differences _ between baseline and US presentation time (1.7-1.9s) in reward omission 
in firing rate between baseline and US presentation time(1.7-1.9s) in trials (n= 15 neurons from 4 mice). Filled bars, P< 0.05, f test. 

airpuff omission trials (n =21 neurons from 6 mice). Filled bars, P< 0.05, 
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Figure 3 | Optogenetic inhibition or activation of the GPh-LHb pathway 
bidirectionally influences reinforcement. a, Schematic of the optogeneti¢e 
inhibition. b, Probability of left port choice as a function of action value, 
for trials immediately following the trials in which photo-inhibition was 
delivered when mice entered the left (“stim left”) or right (“stim right”) 
port, or was not delivered (“no stim’). Coloured lines indicate the fit by 
the logistic regression model on the pooled data for each of the three 
conditions; grey lines indicate the pooled data for each individual mouse 
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(n=5 mice, 34,627 trials, 6,943 + 1330 trials per mouse). c, Similar to 

b, except that control mice with eYFP-expressing GPh neurons were used 
(n=6 mice, 79,589 trials, 13,265 + 596 trials per mouse). d & e, Similar to 
a and b, except that optogenetic activation of the GPh-LHb projection was 
applied (n =6 mice, 42,292 trials, 4,424 + 1806 trials per mouse). f, Similar 
to e, except that control mice with eYFP-expressing GPh neurons were 
used (n =6 mice, 45,389 trials, 7,564 + 2120 trials per mouse). 

In b, ¢, e, and f, P values are reported for t tests: Ho: Bstim = 0. 
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Figure 4 | Reducing glutamatergic or GABAergic drive onto GPh 
neurons decreases sensitivity to negative or positive feedback, 
respectively. a, Bar graphs showing the increased perseverance of 
GPhS!"44-t mice (n= 10) compared to GPh**’controls (inwhich eYFP 
was introduced into GPh neurons by a Cre-dependent virus; n = 7). For 
clarity, only choices for which mice had previously made two consecutive 
responses at the same port are shown. .b;,The lose-switch percentage in 
these mice (GPhO"™“4+, 31.13 + 1.7%; GPh°YFE, 45.67 + 5.1%; Ty3) = 2.58, 
*P <0.05, f test). c, The number of trials mice took before reversing choice 
after reward contingencies were switched (GPhS"A4t 4.59 + 0.18 trials; 
GPh**F?, 2.56 + 0.15 trials;-T()3)=6.02, ****P < 0.0001, t test). d, The 
negative regression coefficients associated with the past five trials for 
GPhS!"A+-t mice and GPh**?? mice before and after surgery (first two trials 
back x groups, F(3,33) = 6.566, PX 0.01; *P < 0.05 for GPhS""“4"*t compared 
to all other groups.on the second trial back; two-way ANOVA followed 

by Bonferroni's test)ye, The action value of two sequentially unrewarded 
trials, derived from the’sum of their regression coefficients (T(16) = 3.46, 
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**P <0.01, t test). f, Bar graphs showing decreased perseverance in 
GPh®**° mice (n= 8) compared to GPh™her"y controls (in which 
mCherry was introduced into GPh neurons by a Flp-dependent virus; 

n= 8). Only choices where mice previously made two consecutive 
responses at the same port are shown. g, The win-stay percentage in these 
mice (GPh®°, 89.0 + 0.7%; GPh™*"¥, 95.6 + 0.5%; T(16) = -6.61, 
* P< ().0001, ft test). h, The number of trials mice took before reversing 
choice after reward contingencies were switched (GPh*°, 2.08 + 0.26 
trials; GPh™h"y, 2.45 + 0.27 trials; Ty) =-2.74, *P < 0.05, t test). 

i, The positive regression coefficients associated with the past five trials 
for GPh*° mice and GPh™"" mice before and after surgery (first 

two trials back x groups, F(3,31) = 42.10, P< 0.0001; ****P < 0.0001 for 
GPh**° compared to all other groups on the first trial back; two-way 
ANOVA followed by Bonferroni’s test). j, The action value of two 
sequentially rewarded trials, derived from the sum of their regression 
coefficients (T (45) =-7.49, ****P < 0.0001, f test). All data are represented 
as mean + s.e.m. 
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Figure 5 | Identification of monosynaptic inputs to the GPh. a, Series 
of coronal sections, ipsilateral to site\of injection, from a representative 
mouse (i.e., CAV5) showing the major monosynaptic inputs to the GPh. 
b, Confocal image of the dorsal striatum (DS) with monosynaptically 
labelled neurons (green) and Mu Opioid Receptor (MOR) 
immunostaining that labels the striosomes (red). c, Quantification of 
monosynaptically labelled cells in striatal subcompartments. d, The 
injectionstrategy. e, Schematic of recording configuration (upper) and 
sample inhibitory postsynaptic currents (IPSCs) induced by optogenetic 
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activation of the striatal input to the GPh (lower left). These IPSCs were 
blocked by picrotoxin (PTX) (lower right). f, Image of the pSTN with 
monosynaptically labelled neurons (red). g, The injection strategy. 

h, Schematic of recording configuration (upper) and sample excitatory 
postsynaptic currents (EPSCs) induced by optogenetic activation of pSTN 
input to the GPh (lower left). These EPSCs were blocked by CNQX (lower 
right). Diagrams in d and g are modified from the Allen Mouse Brain 
Atlas, Allen Institute for Brain Science; available from http://mouse.brain- 
map.org/. 


METHODS 

Animals. All procedures were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and 
Use Committee of Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory (CSHL) and conducted in 
accordance to the United States’ National Institutes of Health guidelines. Mice 
were housed under a 12h light-dark cycle (8 a.m. to 8 p.m. light). All behavioural 
experiments were performed during the light cycle. All mice had free access to 
food, but water was restricted for mice used in certain behavioural experiments. 
Free water was provided on days with no experimental sessions. Male and female 
mice 2-4 months of age were used in all experiments. No differences were observed 
in the behavior of male or female mice during the switching task or in our opto- 
genetic or synaptic manipulations for this behavior (see below). All animals were 
randomly allocated to the different experimental conditions used in this study. 
The Vglut2-Cre (Slc1 7a6im(cre)Lowl/T stock #016963 from Jackson Laboratory, Bar 
Harbor, Maine, USA), Ai35 (Gt(ROSA)26Sor'"39.(CAG-29p 1GFP)H2e/7, stock #012735 
from Jackson Laboratory), Rosa26-stop!"*-H2b-GFP (from Dr. Z. Josh Huang, 
CSHL)*!, Som-Flp (from Dr. Z. Josh Huang)*?, Gabrg2!"* (Gabrg2'"! "7, stock 
#021197 from Jackson Laboratory)”, Rosa26-stop"*-tTA (stock #012266 from 
Jackson Laboratory)***? mouse strains have all been previously characterized. All 
mice were bred onto a C57BL/6) background. 

Viral vectors. All adeno-associated viruses (AAV) were produced by the 
University of North Carolina vector core facility (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
USA) or the University of Pennsylvania vector core (Pennsylvania, USA) and 
have previously been described: AAV9-Efla-DIO-hChR2(H134R)-eY FP, AAV9- 
CAG-FLEX-ArchT-GFP, AAV9-Efla-DIO-eYFP, AAV8-hSyn-DIO-mCherry, 
AAV 1-Syn-GCAMP6f.WPRE.SV40 (used for non-Cre dependant viral tracing), 
AAV9-CAG-ChR2-GEP, AAV9-DIO-GluA4-ct-GFP”, AAV9-CAG-FSF-GFP- 
T2A-nCre (which expresses Cre in a Flp-dependent manner’), and AAV8-Efla- 
fDIO-2A-mCherry (which expresses mCherry in a Flp-dependent manner”). 
CAV2-Cre was purchased from Montpellier vector platform (Plateforme de 
Vectorologie de Montpellier (PVM), Biocampus Montpellier, Montpellier, France). 
All viral vectors were aliquoted and stored at -80°C until use. 

Stereotaxic surgery. Mice were anesthetized with 100mg kg! / 0.4mg kg? 
ketamine / dexmedetomidine hydrochloride and head-fixed in a stereotaxic 
injection frame (myNeuroLab, Leica Microsystems Inc., Buffalo Grove, Illinois, 
USA). Lidocaine (2011) was injected subcutaneously into the head and neck area 
as a local anaesthetic. For in vivo recordings, mice were implanted with athead- 
bar and a microdrive containing the recording electrodes and an optical fibre. 
Viral injections were performed using previously described procedures at the 
following stereotaxic coordinates: ventral medial nucleus of thethalamus (VM), 
-1.4--1.5mm from bregma, 1.3 mm lateral from midline, and 4.10 mm ventral 
from cortical surface; GPh, -1.22 mm from bregma, 1.77mm lateral from mid- 
line, and 4.64 mm ventral from cortical surface; and LHb, - 1.7 mmfrom bregma, 
0.53 mm lateral from midline, and 2.8 mm ventral from cortical surface. During 
the surgical procedure, mice were kept on a heating pad and were brought back 
to their home-cage for post-surgery recovery and monitoring. Postoperative care 
included intraperitoneal injection with 0,3-0.5 ml of Lactated Ringer’s solution 
and Metacam (1-2 mg kg”! meloxicam; Boehringer Ingelheim Vetmedica, Inc., St. 
Joseph, Missouri, USA) for analgesia and anti¢inflammatory purposes. All AAVs 
were injected at a total volume of approximately 0.6 il, and were allowed at least 4 
weeks for maximal expression. For retrograde tracing of projection cells in the EP, 
CTB-555 or CTB-488 (0.3 ul, 0.5% in phosphate-buffered saline (PBS); Invitrogen, 
Thermo Fisher Scientifics Waltham, Massachusetts, USA) was injected into the VM 
or the LHb and allowed 3-5days for sufficient retrograde transport. 
Immunohistochemistry. Immunohistochemistry experiments were performed 
following standard procedures. Briefly, mice were anesthetized with Euthasol 
(0.4 ml; Virbac, Fort Worth, Texas, USA) and transcardially perfused with 40 ml 
of PBS, followed by 40ml of 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS. Coronal sections (40- 
501m) were cutusing a freezing microtome (Leica SM 2010R, Leica). Sections 
were first washed in PBS (3 x 5 min), incubated in PBST (0.3% Triton X-100 in 
PBS) for 30 min at room temperature (RT) and then washed with PBS (3 x 5 min). 
Next, sections were blocked in 5% normal goat serum in PBST for 30 min at RT 
and then incubated with primary antibodies overnight at 4°C. Sections were 
washed with PBS (5 x 15 min) and incubated with fluorescent secondary anti- 
bodies at RT for 1h. After washing with PBS (5 x 15 min), sections were mounted 
onto slides with Fluoromount-G (eBioscience, San Diego, California, USA). 
Images were taken using a LSM 710 laser-scanning confocal microscope (Carl 
Zeiss, Oberkochen, Germany). The primary antibodies used were: rabbit anti- 
Somatostatin-14 (Peninsula Laboratories Inc., San Carlos, California, USA; 
catalogue number T-4103), mouse anti-Parvalbumin (Swant, Switzerland; PV 
235), chicken anti-GFP (Aves Labs, catalogue number GFP1020, lot number 
GFP697986), rabbit anti-RFP (Rockland, catalogue number 600-401-379, 
lot number 34135). Primary antibodies were incubated with appropriate 
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fluorophore-conjugated secondary antibodies (Life Technologies, Carlsbad, 
California, USA) depending on the desired fluorescence colour. 

Monosynaptic tracing with pseudotyped rabies virus. Retrograde tracing of 
mono- synaptic inputs onto genetically-defined cell populations of the GPh was 
accomplished using a previously described method*™. In brief, Vglut2-Cre;Rosa26- 
stop"™*-tTA mice that express tTA in Vglut2* cells were injected into the GPh with 
AAV-TRE-hGFP-TVA-G (0.2-0.3 11) that expresses the following components 
in a tTA-dependent manner: a fluorescent reporter histone GFP (hGFP); TVA 
(which is a receptor for the avian virus envelope protein EnvA); andthe rabies 
envelope glycoprotein (G). Alternatively, CAV2-Cre virus was injected into the 
LHb of Rosa26-stop"”*-tTA mice, so that any input to the LHb will’express tTA. As 
above these mice were also injected into the GPh with AAV-TRE-hGEP-TVA-G 
(0.2-0.3 11). Two weeks later, mice were injected in the same GPh location with 
the rabies-EnvA-SAD-DG-mCherry (1.2 11), a rabies virus that is pseudotyped 
with EnvA, lacks the envelope glycoprotein, and expresses mCherry. This method 
ensures that the rabies virus exclusively infects cells expressing TVA. Furthermore, 
complementation of the modified rabies virus;With envelope glycoprotein in the 
TVA-expressing cells allows the generation of infectious particles, which then can 
trans-synaptically infect presynaptic neurons. 

Center of mass analysis. To compare average location of rabies infected neurons in 
the GPe and STN, the center of mass of a brain section was obtained by averaging 
positions of neurons. In order,to standardize the results from individual animals 
onto a standard atlas, each neuron’s position was normalized by anatomical land- 
marks: for Extended DataFigure 9g, we used the midline and the most ventral part 
of the GPe; for Extended Data Figure 9i, we used the midline and the most ventral 
medial portion of the STN. 

Classical conditioning task) Nine Vglut2-Cre;Ai35 mice were trained on an 
auditory classical conditioning task. One week after surgery mice were water- 
deprived in their home-cage. During training, mice were head restrained using 
custom-made clamps and metal head-bars. Each mouse was habituated to head 
restraint for one day prior to training. There were five possible outcomes (uncon- 
ditioned stimuli, US), each associated with a different auditory cue (conditioned 
Stimulus, CS): a large water reward (511), a small water reward (1 11), nothing, 
a small air puff (100 ms) or a large air puff (500 ms). The air puff was delivered 
to the animal's face. Each trial began with a CS (1 second sound), followed by a 
0.5 second delay and then a US (the outcome). In each session, reward and pun- 
ishment trials were presented in two sequential blocks, with each cue chosen pseu- 
dorandomly. Each block contained the neutral stimulus. 

Eye blinking was tracked using a CMOS camera (QSICC2). Offline video anal- 

ysis was conducted using EthoVision XT software (Noldus; Wageningen, The 
Netherlands). Oval regions of interest (ROI) surrounding the eye were manually 
drawn. Pixels corresponding to the eye were detected as those that were darker than 
the background within the ROI. As each blink reduced the observable area of the 
eye, a threshold number of pixels corresponding to the eye was used to define a 
blink, and thus to determine the time and duration of each blink. 
In vivo electrophysiology. Custom-built screw-driven microdrives with 4 implant- 
able tetrodes and a 501m fibre-optic were used to record simultaneously from 
multiple neurons. Each tetrode was glued to the fibre-optic with epoxy, such that 
the end of each tetrode was 200-400 1m from the end of the fibre-optic. Neural 
recordings and time stamps for behavioural variables were acquired with a Tucker- 
Davis Technologies RZ recording system (with a 32 channel preamp PZ2-32 and 
a RZ5D Bioamp processor; Alachua, Florida, USA). 

Broadband signals from each wire were filtered between 0.2 and 8,500 Hz and 
recorded continuously at 25 kHz. To extract the timing of spikes, signals were 
band-pass-filtered between 300-5,000 Hz. Data analyses were carried out using 
software in Matlab (The Mathworks, Inc., Natick, Massachusetts, USA). Spike 
waveforms were manually sorted offline based on amplitude and waveform energy 
features using MClust-3.5 (from Dr. A. David Redish, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, USA). Individual neurons were only included in the data- 
set if they were well isolated based on their isolation distance (>20) and L-ratio 
(<0.1)*4. Prior to implantation, tetrodes were dipped in Dil to aid the post-hoc 
visualization of the recording locations. 

In order to convert raster plots of firing rate into continuous spike density 
functions, spike times were first binned into 1 ms time windows and then con- 
volved with a Gaussian kernel (o = 15 ms). To determine the response to the CS 
or US presentation, the average firing rates were calculated using a 300 ms window 
defined as 180-480 ms following the stimulus. These time windows were chosen 
to cover the time of the peak neuronal response. Average baseline firing was cal- 
culated using a 300 ms window immediately preceding the delivery of the CS. 

To identify putative GPh neurons - the Vglut2* EP neurons - we used Arch- 
mediated optic tagging*’, whereby 200 ms light pulses (\ = 532 nm; OEM Laser 
Systems Inc., Bluffdale, Utah, USA) were delivered every 3 seconds for 100 trials 
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following each behavioural recording session. In early sessions we also used 500 ms 
(n=3) or 1 second (n= 1) light pulses, which tagged Vglut2* EP neurons ina 
similar way to that of the 200 ms light pulses. 

In addition to their response to light, putative GPh neurons were identified 
based on their firing pattern through a previously described unsupervised 
clustering approach"». Briefly, to calculate receiver-operating characteristic (ROC) 
curves, the distribution of firing rates within 100 ms bins were compared (from 
1 second prior to the CS presentation to 1.5 seconds after delivery of the US) to 
the baseline firing rate 900 ms prior to CS presentation. The first three principal 
components (PCs) of the auROC (area under the receiver operating characteristic) 
curves were then calculated using principal component analysis (PCA), with the 
singular value decomposition algorithm. Hierarchical clustering of the auROC 
curves’ first three PCs was then performed using a Euclidean distance metric and 
a complete agglomeration method. 

Cross-correlations between spike waveforms across sessions were used to 
determine whether the same unit was recorded over multiple sessions. The cross- 
correlations were calculated after aligning the negative peak of each waveform, 
averaging separately, and aligning the peaks of the averages. A conservative 
session-to-session cross-correlation coefficient of >0.95 was used to positively 
classify two sets of waveforms as belonging to the same unit. The correlation was 
calculated using the full duration of the spike in a window 10 ms prior to and 40 ms 
after the peak negative response. 

CS-US indices were calculated as (CS - US)/(CS + US), where CS is the differ- 
ence between the peak firing rate (maximum value of the PSTH) in the 500 ms after 
CS onset and the baseline firing rate, and US is the difference between the peak 
firing rate in the 500 ms after US onset and the baseline firing rate. The baseline 
firing rate was calculated as the mean of the PSTH in the 0.5s before CS onset. 
Probabilistic switching task. Mice were trained in a two alternative choice prob- 
abilistic switching task. The initiation port was located in the centre between two 
reward ports. Infrared photodiode/phototransistor pairs placed on the inside of 
each port detected each nose poke (Island Motion Corporation, Tappan, New 
York, USA). Water valves (Neptune Research & Development, Inc., West Caldwell, 
New Jersey, USA) were calibrated to deliver a volume of water (211) for rewarded 
choices. Water-deprived mice initiated a trial by a nose poke into the central port, 
which triggered a ‘Go light cue over the two peripheral ports. Mice then chose to 
enter either the left or right peripheral port where they received water rewards. 
On each trial, reward was delivered only at one port, and only for 75% of correct 
choices. The rewarded port was switched across blocks — the lengths of which 
were randomly distributed between 7-23 rewards — with no externaltinstruction, 

To characterize how reward and lack of reward influenced choice on a trial-by- 
trial basis in this task, we used a previously established logistioregression model*!"° 


Py(i) = 2 Reward, a , S 
er) Oa aN 
+ > BF? Ni Nai) +. Bo (1) 
j=l 


where P;(i) indicates the probabilityof choosing the left port on the i-th trial; Y;(i) 
and Yp(i) indicate a reward was deliveredywhen choosing the left or right port, 
respectively, on the i-th trial (1 for chosen and 0 for non-chosen port); N;(i) and 
Na(i) specify the lack of reward when choosing the left or right port, respectively, 
on the i-th trial (1 for chosen and 0 fornon-chosen port); m represents the number 
of past trials that were includedjin the regression model (n =5 was used, except 
for the optogenetic experiments where n = 2 was used); the regression coefficients 
(Prov and BNoReward represent the weighted contributions past rewards or lack of 
rewards have to,the current choice; 6 indicates the intrinsic bias a mouse may have 
for choosing the left or right port. 

For in vivo optogenetic manipulations in the probabilistic switching task, 
Velut2-cre mice were bilaterally implanted with optical fibre cannulae (Thorlabs, 
Inc., Newton; New Jersey, USA), prior to behavioural training and following the 
surgery procedure for viral injection (described above). Optical fibres (200 jm) 
were implanted with the tips placed 0.4mm dorsal to the site of virus injec- 
tion and were secured to the skull with C&B Metabond quick adhesive cement 
(Parkell Inc., Edgewood, New York, USA) followed by dental cement (Lang Dental 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Wheeling, Illinois, USA). Viruses were allowed to express 
for 3-4 weeks. The optic fibres were connected to a laser source (\ =532 nm or 
473 nm; OEM Laser Systems) via a dual fibre rotary joint (FRJ_1x2i_FC-2FC; 
Doric Lenses, Inc., Québec, Canada) using an optic fibre sleeve (Thorlabs). 
Following training and habituation, optical stimulation was delivered at two time 
points during the task, at the time of action selection when the mouse nose pokes 
in the centre port to initiate a trial or during the evaluation phase when the mouse 
nose pokes in the peripheral choice ports. For ChR2-mediated stimulation, 5ms 


optical light pulses were delivered at 30 Hz for 500 ms. For Arch-mediated inhibi- 
tion, 500 ms of continuous illumination was delivered. In each session stimulation 
occurred randomly at either choice port in 10% of the trials. Stimulation sessions 
were interspersed by training sessions. 

The effect of optogenetic manipulation on outcome evaluation was model by 
the following logistic regression equation 
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(2) 
where fim is added to equation 1 to represent the effects of photo-stimulation on 
the current choice, and Xin represents whetherin the previous trial the stimula- 
tion was delivered when mice nose poked the left (1) or right (-1) reward port to 
collect reward, or was not delivered (0). When analysing the longevity of the effect 
optogenetic stimulation had on upcoming choices, additional tim terms were 
added to equation 2 to account for the stimulation on the (i—n) trials. 

The effect of optogeneti¢ manipulations on action selection was model by the 
following logistic regression equation 
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where f’stim is added to equation 1 to represent the effects of photo-stimulation on 
the current choice, and X.tim represents whether the stimulation was delivered in 
the current trial when mice nose poked the centre port to initiate the trial (1 for 
stimulated trials and 0 otherwise). 

For cell-type specific synaptic manipulations and their controls, mice were 

trained on the task prior to surgery and then tested again 4 weeks after surgery. 
The first five sessions prior to surgery and after surgery were used as the compar- 
ative sessions. 
In vitro electrophysiology. Patch clamp recording was performed as previously 
described*’. Briefly, mice were anesthetized with isoflurane before they were decap- 
itated; their brains were then dissected out and placed in ice chilled dissection 
buffer (110 mM choline chloride, 25 mM NaHCO, 1.25mM NaH>PO,, 2.5mM 
KCl, 0.5mM CaCh, 7.0mM MgCh, 25.0mM glucose, 11.6mM ascorbic acid and 
3.1mM pyruvic acid, gassed with 95% O2 and 5% CO). An HM650 Vibrating- 
blade Microtome (Thermo Fisher Scientific) was then used to cut 300,1m thick cor- 
onal sections that contained the EP. These slices were subsequently transferred to 
a storage chamber that contained oxygenated artificial cerebrospinal fluid (ACSF) 
(118mM NaCl, 2.5mM KCl, 26.2 mM NaHCOs, 1mM NaH2PO,, 20mM glucose, 
2mM MgCh and 2mM CaChy, at 34°C, pH 7.4, gassed with 95% O3 and 5% CO). 
Following 40 min of recovery time, slices were transferred to RT (20-24 °C), where 
they were continuously bathed in the ACSF. 

Visually guided whole-cell patch clamp recording from GPh neurons was 
obtained with Multiclamp 700B amplifiers and pCLAMP 10 software (Molecular 
Devices, Sunnyvale, California, USA), and was guided using an Olympus BX51 
microscope equipped with both transmitted and epifluorescence light sources 
(Olympus Corporation, Shinjuku, Tokyo, Japan). GPh neurons with fluorescence of 
different colours were patched. To evoke excitatory postsynaptic currents (EPSCs), 
a bipolar stimulating electrode was placed on the medial dorsal border of the EP. 
Electrical stimulation was delivered every 10 seconds and synaptic responses 
were low-pass filtered at 1 KHz and recorded at holding potentials of -70 mV (for 
AMPA-receptor-mediated responses) and +40 mV (for NMDA-receptor-mediated 
responses). The NMDA-receptor-mediated component of the response was quan- 
tified as the mean current amplitude between 50-60 ms after electrical stimulation. 
Recordings were made in ACSE The internal solution contained 115 mM caesium 
methanesulphonate, 20 mM CsCl, 10mM HEPES, 2.5mM MgCh, 4mM Na2ATP, 
0.4mM Na3GTP, 10mM sodium phosphocreatine and 0.6 mM EGTA (pH 7.2). 
The evoked EPSCs were recorded with picrotoxin (100 1M) added to the ACSF, 


and were analyzed using pCLAMP 10 software. Miniature inhibitory postsynaptic 
currents (mIPSCs) were recorded at 0 mV holding potential with tetrodotoxin 
(TTX; 1M), APV (100M), and CNQX (51M) added to the ACSF, and were 
analysed using Mini Analysis software (Synaptosoft, Inc., Decatur, Georgia, USA). 
To evoke striatal or pSTN synaptic transmission onto GPh neurons, AAV-ChR2- 
YFP or AAV-DIO-ChR2-YFP was injected into the striatum of wild-type C57BL/6 
mice or the pSTN of Vglut2-Cre mice, respectively, and allowed to express for 
3 weeks. Acute brain slices were prepared and a blue light was used to stimulate 
ChR2-expressing axons. The light source was a single-wavelength LED system 
(\=470 nm; http://www.coolled.com/) connected to the epifluorescence port of 
the Olympus BX51 microscope. Single light pulses of 1 ms, triggered by a TTL 
signal from the Clampex software, were delivered to drive synaptic responses. 
Statistics and data presentation. To determine whether parametric tests could be 
used, the Shapiro- Wilk Test was performed on all data as a test for normality. The 
statistical test used for each comparison is indicated when used. The sample sizes 
used in this study were based on estimations by a power analysis. Behavioural tests 
and electrophysiological data acquisition were performed by investigators with 
knowledge of the identities of experimental groups. All these experiments were 
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controlled by computer systems, with data collected and analysed in an automated 
and unbiased way. For in vivo recordings, the data from a mouse were excluded 
if the tetrode tracts and tips were outside of the EP. No other mice or data points 
were excluded. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Vglut2 and Somatostatin are markers for 
GPh neurons. a, Image showing the projection patterns of nonspecifically 
labelled neurons (green, infected with adeno-associated virus (AAV) 
expressing GCaMP6 (AAV 1-Syn-GCAMP6f.WPRE.SV40); signal was 
enhanced by anti-GFP antibody; see Methods) and Vglut2+ neurons 
(red, infected with AAV expressing mCherry in a Cre-dependent manner 
(AAV8-hSyn-DIO-mCherry); signal was enhanced by anti-mCherry 
antibody; see Methods) in the EP of a Vglut2-cre mouse. b, Confocal 
images of the LHb, ventrolateral thalamus (VL) and ventromedial 
thalamus (VM), showing fibers originating from the nonspecifically 
labelled neurons (green) and Vglut2+ neurons (red) in the EP. 

c, Quantification of the GFP and mCherry fluorescence intensity in the 
projection targets of the EP neurons. d, Upper panel: representative image 
showing retrograde labelling of GPh neurons by injection of the cholera 
toxin subunit B conjugated to Alexa Fluor 594 (CTB-594) into the LHb 
(inset) of Vglut2-cre;Rosa26-stop"*-H2b-GFP mice, in which Vglut2* cells 
can be identified based on their expression of nuclear GFP. Lower panels: 
high magnification pictures of the boxed area in the EP in the upper 
panel, showing the co-labelling of GPh neurons by CTB-594 and Vglut2 
(arrowheads). The vast majority of CTB-labelled neurons expressed 
Veglut2 (95.45 + 1.2% (mean +s.e.m.), 2=6 mice). e, Upper panel: a 
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representative image showing retrograde labelling of VM-projecting EP 
neurons by injection of CTB-594 into the VM (inset) of Vglut2-cre;Rosa26- 
stop""°*-H2b-GFP mice. Lower panels: high magnification pictures of the 
boxed area in the EP in the upper panel, showing the segregation of the EP 
neurons labelled by CTB-594 and those labelled by Vglut2 (arrowheads). 
Very few CTB-labelled neurons expressed Vglut2 (0.51 + 0.45%, n=6 
mice). f, Upper panel: a representative image showing retrograde labelling 
of VM-projecting EP neurons by injection of CTB-594 into the VM 
(inset). Lower panels: high magnification pictures of the boxed area in the 
EP in the upper panel, showing the segregation of the EP neurons labelled 
by CTB-594 and those labelled by anti-Som antibody (arrowheads); Very, 
few CTB-labelled cells expressed Som (0.88 + 0.72%, n = 5'mice), 

g. Upper panel: a representative image showing antibody labelling of Som 
in the EP of Vglut2-Cre;Rosa26-stop"°**-H2b-GFP mice/Lower panels: high 
magnification pictures of the boxed area in the upper panel, showing the 
co-labelling of EP neurons by Som and Vglut2 (arrowheads). The vast 
majority of Vglut2 neurons expressed Som (90.87 £ 0.79%, n=6 mice). 

h. A cartoon showing the only projection'target of GPh neurons (red) and 
the different projection targets of classic GPineurons (blue). Diagram in 
h was modified from the Allen Mouse Brain Atlas, Allen Institute for Brain 
Science; available from http://mouse.brain-map.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Classification of EP neurons on the basis 

of their distinct response profiles. a, Schematic of the experimental 
approach used for in vivo recording and optogenetic tagging. 

b, Photomicrograph showing a Dil labelled recording site. c, Schematics 
showing the locations of the recording sites (n = 15 mice). d, Responses 
of three example neurons in the classic conditioning task. e, Left: aaROC 
plots of the responses of all neurons during large reward trials. Red, 
increase from baseline; blue, decrease from baseline; each row represents 
one neuron. Green bars indicate the neurons that were “optogenetically 
tagged” (n= 11 neurons). The three main clusters are arranged in order to 
match the neurons presented in d. Right: first three principle components 
and hierarchical clustering dendrogram showing the relationship of each 
neuron within the three clusters. f, Average firing rates of the three types 
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of neurons (n= 86 neurons from 9 mice). g, Plots of peristimulus time 
histogram (PSTH) showing inhibition for type I (top, n =7 neurons from 
4 mice), but no change for type I] (middle, n =9 neurons from 4 mice) 

or type III (bottom, m= 10 neurons from 4 mice) neurons in response 

to green light pulses (green bars, 200 ms; 100 trials per neuron, 0.3 Hz). 
Only type IJ and type III neurons that were recorded in the same sessions 
and animals as those of the light-responsive type I neurons represented 
in g are shown. h, auROC plots of the responses of all 38 neurons (n =9 
mice) recorded during large punishment trials. i & j, Average firing rates 
of type II (n= 11 neurons from 9 mice) (i) and type III (n= 11 neurons 
from 9 mice) (j) neurons during punishment trials. Diagrams,in aand c 
were modified from the Allen Mouse Brain Atlas, Allen Institute for Brain 
Science; available from http://mouse.brain-map.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Response profiles of putative GPh neurons 
during different CS-US contingencies. a, Graphs showing hierarchical 
clustering used to identify additional putative GPh neurons used in the 
analysis for this figure. All data shown (b-i) are from type I neurons only. 
Left: auROC plots of the responses of all additional neurons recorded. Red, 
increase from baseline; blue, decrease from baseline. Each row represents 
one neuron. Green bars indicate the neurons that were optogenetically 
tagged. Right: first three principle components and hierarchical clustering 
dendrogram showing the relationship of each neuron within the three 
clusters. b, auROC plots showing the firing rate changes in response to 

CS (top) and reward (bottom) prior to behavioural training. c, aaROC 
plots showing the firing rate changes in response to CS (top) and airpuff 
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(bottom) prior to behavioural training. d, aaROC plots showing the firing 
rate changes in response to an expected (top) or unexpected (bottom) 
reward. e, auROC plots showing the firing rate changes in response to an 
expected (top) or unexpected (bottom) airpuff. f, aaROC plots showing 
the firing rate changes in response to receiving an expected airpuff (left) 
or having an expected airpuff omitted (right). g, Histogram of difference 
in firing rate between airpuff omission and airpuff (filled bars, P< 0.05, 
t test). Values are represented using auROC. h, auROC plots showing the 
firing rate changes in response to receiving an expected reward (left) or 
having an expected reward omitted (right). i, Histogram of differencein 
firing rate between reward omission and reward (filled bars, P< 0105, 

t test). Values are represented using auROC. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Optic fiber implantation locations. 

a, A schematic of the experimental approach used for Arch-mediated 
inhibition of GPh neurons. b, A photomicrograph showing the location 
of optic fibre placement and ArchT-GFP* GPh neurons within the EP. 

c, Schematics showing the location of the optic fibre placements (n = 5). 
d, A schematic of the experimental approach used for Arch-mediated 
inhibition of the GPh-LHb projection. e, A photomicrograph showing 
the location of optic fibre placement and ArchT-GFP* axon fibers within 
the LHb. f, Schematics showing the location of the optic fibre placements 
(n=7). g, A schematic of the experimental approach used for Arch- 
mediated inhibition of the GPh, which was targeted retrogradely by 
injection of the LHb with CAV2-Cre. h, A photomicrograph showing the 
location of the optic fibre placement and ArchT-GFP* neurons in the EP. 
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i, Schematics showing the location of the optic fibre placements (n =5). 

j, A schematic of the experimental approach used for ChR2-mediated 
excitation of the GPh, which was targeted retrogradely by injection of the 
LHb with CAV2-Cre. k, A photomicrograph showing the location of the 
optic fibre placement and ChR2-GFP* neurons in the EP. l, Schematics 
showing the location of the optic fibre placements (n = 5). m, Schematic 

of the experimental approach used for ChR2-mediated activation of the 
GPh-LHb projection. n, A photomicrograph showing the optic fibre 
placement and ChR2-YFP* axon fibres in the LHb. 0, Schematics 

showing the location of the optic fibre placements (n= 6). Diagrams in 

a, c, d, f, g, i, j, 1, m and o were modified from the Allen Mouse Brain Atlas, 
Allen Institute for Brain Science; available from http://mouse.brain-map.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Optogenetic inhibition of the GPh drives 
reward-related behaviours. a, Confocal images from a Som-cre;Ail4 
mouse, showing the overlap in expression of ChR2-YFP and tdTomato 
(indicating Som+ neurons) in GPh neurons. b, Quantification of the 
percentage of ChR2-YFP-+ neurons that expressed tdTomato (n = 2). 

c, Confocal images from a Som-cre;Ail4 mouse, showing the overlap in 
expression of ArchT-YFP and tdTomato in GPh neurons. d, Quantification 
of the percentage of ArchT-YFP+ neurons that expressed tdTomato 

(n= 2). e, Schematic of the experimental approach used for ArchT- 
mediated inhibition of GPh neurons. f, Heatmaps for the activity of a 
representative mouse at baseline (top), or during optogenetic inhibition of 
the GPh in either the left (middle) or right (bottom) chamber. g, GPh4th 
mice (n=5), but not GPh**?? mice (n=5), showed a significant place 
preference for the chamber paired with laser stimulation in the GPh 
(Fis,29) = 14.95, P< 0.0001, ***P< 0.001, **P < 0.01, two-way ANOVA 
followed by Tukey’s test). h, Schematic of the experimental approach used 
for ArchT-mediated inhibition of GPh axon terminals in the LHb. 

i, GPh“‘T mice (n =7), but not GPh**?? mice (n=5), showed a 
significant place preference for the chamber paired with laser stimulation 
in the GPh (F(5,35) =52.22, P< 0.0001, ***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01, two 

way ANOVA followed by Tukey’s test). j, GPh“*“" mice (n =5) made 
significantly more nose pokes than GPh**¥? mice (m =5) to obtain laser 
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stimulation in the GPh (T(g) = 2.61, *P < 0.05, t test). k, Schematic of the 
retrograde labelling approach used to target the GPh for ArchT-mediated 
optical inhibition (top). GPh°AY- C/A" mice (n= 5), but not GPh**!? mice 
(n=5), showed a significant place preference for the chamber paired 

with laser stimulation in the GPh (bottom) (F(5,29) = 5.98, P< 0.01, 

*P <0.05, two way ANOVA followed by Tukey’s test). 1, Schematic of the 
retrograde labelling approach used to target the GPh for ChR2-mediated 
optical excitation (top). GPhCAY Cr/ChR? mice (n =5), but not GPh*Y?® 
mice (n= 5), showed a significant place aversion for the chamber paired 
with laser stimulation in the GPh (bottom) (F(5,29) = 26.50, P< 0.0001; 
***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01, two way ANOVA followed by Tukey’s test). 

m, Heatmaps for the activity of a representative mouse at baseline (top), or 
during optogenetic excitation of the GPh in either the left (middle)or right 
(bottom) chamber. n, Mice did not move faster (left) ordurther (right) 
during the Arch stimulation sessions when compared to theimbaseline 
activity (T(32) = 0.15, P> 0.05; Ti32) = 0.16, P>0,05; pest, n = 17). 0, Mice 
did not move faster (left) or further (right) during the ChR2 stimulation 
sessions when compared to their baseline/activity (T(gy= 0.12, P > 0.05; 
Ts) = 0.26, P > 0.05; t test, n=5). All dataare presented as mean +s.e.m. 
Diagrams in e, h, k, and i were modifiedfrom the Allen Mouse Brain 
Atlas, Allen Institute for Brain Science; available from http://mouse.brain- 
map.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | A probabilistic switching task for studying 
action evaluation. a, Schematic of the task. b, The probability of choosing 
the left port by one mouse for reward history in which consecutive choices 
to either the right or the left port were made during the previous two trials. 
c, The contribution of rewarded and unrewarded outcomes in the previous 
5 trials — represented by regression coefficients 3°" and N° Reward, 
respectively — to choices in the current trial (n = 10 mice, 4685 + 786 trials 
per mouse). d, The fraction of left port choice for 10 mice plotted against 
the relative action value (sum of the regression coefficients from the 
previous two trials). Data from each mouse was grouped into 10 bins and 
represented by a distinct colour. e, The actual probability of choosing the 
left port plotted against the probability of choosing the left port predicted 
by the logistic regression model. f, Example data from one session showing 
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12 trial blocks. Blue bars represent left reward blocks (top); orange bars 
indicate right reward blocks (bottom). Green, orange, and red ticks 
respectively represent whether a particular trial was a correct rewarded 
trial, a correct unrewarded trial, or an incorrect trial. The grey dashed 
line represents a four-trial running average of the mouse’s probability 
of choosing the left port, and the black line indicates the probability of 
choosing the left port predicted by the logistic regression model. 

g & h, Change in chosen value one to three trials after optogenetic 
inhibition of the GPh (g), or activation of the GPh-LHb pathway 

(h). i, Changes in chosen value one trial after optogenetic activation or 
inhibition at the left or right reward port. In g and h, ****P <0.0001, 

t test. In b, c and g-i, data are represented as mean + s.e.m¢ 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Optogenetic inhibition or activation of the 
GPh-LHb pathway does not influence action selection. a, A schematic 
of optogenetic inhibition of the GPh at the point of action selection. 

b, Data points indicate the probability of left port choice as a function of 
action value for the trials in which the photo-stimulation was delivered at 
the center port (“stim”) or was not delivered (“no stim’). Lines indicate the 
fit by the logistic regression model on the pooled data for each of the two 
conditions (n =5 mice, 15,411 trials, 3082 + 1063 trials per mouse). 

c, Similar to b, except that control mice with eYFP-expressing GPh 
neurons were used (1 = 6 mice, 56,241 trials, 9373 + 596 trials per mouse). 
d & e, Similar to a and b, except that optogenetic activation of the GPh- 
LHb projection was applied at the point of action selection (n =6 mice, 
41,557 trials, 8311 +2565 trials per mouse). f, Similar to e, except that 
control mice with eYFP-expressing GPh neurons were used (n = 6 mice, 
72,423 trials, 12070 + 1673 trials per mouse). g & h, The changes in action 
value in response to optogenetic stimulation of the GPh-LHb pathway 
one to three trials after the photo-stimulation, for mice in which GPh 
neurons expressed Arch (n=5) or eYFP (n =6) (g), or ChR2 (n =6) 

or eYFP (n=6) (h). Inb, ¢, e, and f, P values reported for ¢ tests: Ho: 
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Bstim = 0. i-l, Graphs showing the average withdrawal (calculated as the 
time from center port entry to exit) and movement (calculated as the time 
from center port exit to the poke at the chosen port) time for trials with 
or without light stimulation. Both withdrawal time and movement time 
were shorter when the action value associated with the chosen action was 
higher. Neither activation of GPh neurons with ChR2 (n=6 mice) (i & j) 
(movement time for leftward choices, ChR2 stimulated trials (“ChR2”) vs. 
unstimulated trials (“no stim”), Fs) = 0.174, P > 0.05; rightward choices, 
ChR2 vs. no stim, F(;,s) = 1.352, P > 0.05; withdrawal time preceding 
leftward choices, ChR2 vs. no stim, F(1,3) = 0.667, P > 0.05; preceding 
rightward choices, ChR2 vs. no stim, F(;,3) = 0.599, P > 0.05; two way 
ANOVA), nor inhibition of these neurons with Arch (n= 5 mice) (k &/J) 
(movement time for leftward choices, Arch stimulated trails (“Arch®) vs. 
unstimulated trials (“no stim”), F(1,3) = 0.105, P > 0.05; rightward choices, 
Arch vs. no stim, Fy,3) = 0.023, P > 0.05; withdrawal time preceding 
leftward choices, Arch vs. no stim, F(;,g) = 0.821, P >0.05; preceding 
rightward choices, Arch vs. no stim, F(,3) =0:459, P> 0.05; two way 
ANOVA) had any significant effect on the ongoing behaviour. Data in g-1 
are presented as mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | See next page for caption. 


Extended Data Figure 8 | Weakening of excitatory or inhibitory 
synapses onto GPh neurons and its effects on the sensitivity to 
negative or positive feedback. a, Confocal images from a Som-cre;Ail4 
mouse, showing the overlap in expression of GluA4-ct-GFP (delivered 
by injecting the EP with the AAV-DIO-GluA4-ct-GFP) and tdTomato 
(indicating the expression of Som) in GPh neurons. 97.86 + 2.9% of 
GluA4-ct-GFP-+ neurons expressed tdTomato (n =2 mice). b, Schematics 
of the experimental approach. CTB-594 was injected into the LHb to 
label GPh neurons in the EP. On the right is an enlarged graph of the 
boxed area in the cartoon on the left. Inset is a photomicrograph showing 
simultaneous recording of a CTB*/GluA4-ct* GPh neuron and a nearby 
CTB*/GluA4-ct- GPh neuron. c, EPSC traces recorded from the two 
neurons shown in b. d, Quantification of the ratio between AMPA 
receptor-mediated EPSC amplitude and NMDA receptor-mediated EPSC 
amplitude (AMPA/NMDA ratio) for the two populations of GPh neurons 
(CTB*/GluA4-ctt, n=6 cells; CTB*/GluA4-ct’, n=8 cells; n =3 mice; 
T(12) = 1.89, *P < 0.05, t test). e, A representative image showing the 
expression of GluA4-ct-GFP (delivered by injecting the EP of a Vglut2- 
Cre mouse with the AAV-DIO-GluA4-ct-GFP) in GPh neurons (left) 

and a schematic of the approach (right). f, The win-stay percentage in 
these mice (GPh&"“4*t, 94.17 + 1.02%; GPh**?, 95.82 + 0.51%; P > 0.05, 
t test). g, For animals (m= 10 mice) used in Fig. 4a-e, the number of 

GPh neurons that were infected with the GluA4-ct-GFP virus correlated 
with the change in animal behaviour in the switching task, measured 

as an increase in action value following two consecutive unrewarded 
trials (R? = 0.72, P< 0.05 by a linear regression). h. Contributions of 
rewarded outcomes over the past five trials, as reflected by their regression 
coefficients, to the current choice. GPho"“*+* mice were not significantly 
different from control mice or their pre-surgery condition (first two 
trials back x groups, F(3,33) = 0.5412, P > 0.05; two-way ANOVA, n= 10 
GPh@l'44t mice and n =7 control mice). i, The action value following 
two sequentially rewarded trials was not significantly different between 
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GPhS!"44-¢t mice and GPh**?? mice (P > 0.05, f test). j, Confocal images 
from a Som-flp mouse, showing the overlap in expression of Cre- 

GFP (delivered by injecting the EP with the AAV-FSF-GFP-Cre) and 
somatostatin, recognized through antibody labelling. 96.25 + 2.3% of Cre- 
GFP-+ neurons expressed somatostatin (n = 2 mice). k, Schematics of the 
experimental approach. CTB-594 was injected into the LHb to label GPh 
neurons in the EP. On the right is an enlarged graph of the boxed area in 
the cartoon on the left. 1, Sample miniature IPSC (mIPSC) traces recorded 
from a GPh neuron that expressed Cre-GFP - and thus had 2 ablated 
(2-KO) - and a control GPh neuron that did not express the Cre-GFP 
(\2-WT). m, Quantification of the frequency (left) and amplitude\(right) 
of mIPSCs recorded from the two groups of GPh neurons (42-KO, 

n=7 cells; y2-WT, n= 10 cells; n =3 mice; frequency, T(1s) =5.51, 
#8 D < 2.0001; amplitude, T(5) = 8.19, ****P < 0.0001; test). n, A 
representative image showing the expression of Cre-GFP (delivered by 
injecting the EP of a Som-Flp;Gabrg2"* mousewith the AAV-FSF-GFP- 
Cre) in GPh neurons (left) and a schematic ofthe approach (right). 

0, The lose-switch percentage in these mice (P> 0.05)f test). p, For 
animals (n = 9) used in Fig. 4f-j, the numberof GPhmneurons that were 
infected with the Cre-GFP virus correlated with the change in animal 
behaviour in the switching task, measured as a reduction in action value 
following two consecutive rewarded (trials (R? = 0.53, P< 0.05 by a linear 
regression). q, The negative regression coefficients associated with the 
past five trials were not,significantly different between GPh™®° mice and 
control mice either beforevor aftersurgery (first two trials back x groups, 
FG,35) = 0.9072, P> 0.05, n39.GPh* *° mice and n =9 control mice). 

r, The action value following two sequentially unrewarded trials was 

not significantly differentbetween GPhY *° mice and GPh™""¥ mice 
(P > 0.05, t test). All'data are represented as mean +s.e.m. Diagrams in 
b, e, k and n were modified from the Allen Mouse Brain Atlas, Allen 
Institute forBrain Science; available from http://mouse.brain-map.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Monosynaptic inputs onto the GPh anda 
schematic of the circuitry for reinforcement learning. a, Schematics 
ofexperimental design. The GPh neurons in the EP were targeted using 
either Vglut2-Cre;Rosa26-stop"*-tTA mice or by injecting the LHb of 
Rosa26-stop"*-tTA mice with the retrograde CAV2-Cre. b, Images 
showing the starter cell location in the EP. c, Relationship between the 
number of starter and input neurons. d, Graph showing the fraction of 
monosynaptically labelled neurons in each brain region that projects 

to the GPh (n =9 mice) e, Confocal images of the rabies virus and 
parvalbumin (PV) labelled neurons in the GPe. Only a small fraction of 
the virally labelled GPe cells expressed PV (arrows). On the right is a high 


magnification image of the boxed area in the GPe. f, Quantification of 
the fraction of rabies virus labelled GPe neurons that expressed PV (n =3 
mice). g, Center of mass analysis for all GPe labelled neurons (n =9 mice). 
h, A confocal image of the parasubthalamic nucleus (pSTN) showing 
monosynaptically labelled neurons. i, Center of mass analysis for all 
pSTN labled neurons (n = 9 mice). j, A schematic showing the proposed 
selection and evaluation circuits within the basal ganglia. Question 
marks indicate elements of the proposed circuit that remain to be tested 
experimentally. Diagrams in a, g and i were modified from the Allen 
Mouse Brain Atlas, Allen Institute for Brain Science; available from 
http://mouse.brain-map.org/. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | The proposed function of the basal ganglia 
and midbrain evaluation circuits. a, schematic showing the activity of 
GPh neurons and the downstream circuitry controlling the midbrain 
dopaminergic system. b, Proposed sequence of events by which GPh 
activity may influence the firing rate in downstream structures. Upward 
arrows indicate an increase in firing; downward arrows indicate a decrease 
in firing. RMTg, Rostromedial tegmental nucleus; SNc, Substantia nigra 
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pars compacta; VTA, ventral tegmental area; DA, dopamine. DR, dorsal 
raphe; MR, median raphe. ? indicates that alternative circuits downstream 
of the LHb, including the serotonergieraphe nuclei, may constitute other 
key pathways that also process the GPh-LHb prediction error signals that 
we demonstrate in this study; Diagram in a was modified from the Allen 
Mouse Brain Atlas, Allen Institute for Brain Science; available from 
http://mouse.brain=map.org/. 
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Fatty acid synthesis configures the plasma 
membrane for inflammation in diabetes 


Xiaochao Wei!, Haowei Song!, Li Yin!, Michael G. Rizzo Jr!, Rohini Sidhu’, Douglas F. Covey*, Daniel S. Ory? & 


Clay F. Semenkovich!* 


Dietary fat promotes pathological insulin resistance through 
chronic inflammation’ ~°. The inactivation of inflammatory proteins 
produced by macrophages improves diet-induced diabetes*, 
but how nutrient-dense diets induce diabetes is unknown?. 
Membrane lipids affect the innate immune response®, which 
requires domains’ that influence high-fat-diet-induced chronic 
inflammation®? and alter cell function based on phospholipid 
composition!®. Endogenous fatty acid synthesis, mediated by 
fatty acid synthase (FAS), affects membrane composition. Here 
we show that macrophage FAS is indispensable for diet-induced 
inflammation. Deleting Fasn in macrophages prevents diet-induced 
insulin resistance, recruitment of macrophages to adipose tissue 
and chronic inflammation in mice. We found that FAS deficiency 
alters membrane order and composition, impairing the retention 
of plasma membrane cholesterol and disrupting Rho GTPase 
trafficking—a process required for cell adhesion, migration and 
activation. Expression of a constitutively active Rho GTPase, 
however, restored inflammatory signalling. Exogenous palmitate 
was partitioned to different pools from endogenous lipids and 
did not rescue inflammatory signalling. However, exogenous 
cholesterol, as well as other planar sterols, did rescue signalling, 
with cholesterol restoring FAS-induced perturbations in membrane 
order. Our results show that the production of endogenous fat in 
macrophages is necessary for the development of exogenous-fat- 
induced insulin resistance through the creation of a receptive 
environment at the plasma membrane for the assembly of 
cholesterol-dependent signalling networks. 

LysM-FAS mice (mice with a LysM-Cre-induced myeloid cell 
FAS deficiency) have normal glucose tolerance when fed chow, but 
improved glucose tolerance on a high-fat diet (HFD), lower blood glu- 
cose in response to insulin, and lower insulin levels when compared 
to controls, despite exhibiting no difference in body composition or 
weight (Fig. lad). Insulin-stimulated phosphorylation of Akt was 
increased in the adipose tissue and livers of LysM-FAS mice (Fig. le, f), 
indicating increased insulin sensitivity. There were fewer crown-like 
structures (Fig. 1g, h) and total (Fig. 1i), as well as pro-inflammatory 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a), macrophages in the visceral fat of Lys M-FAS 
mice than in controls. Levels of inflammatory gene expression (Fig. 1)) 
and phosphorylated c-Jun N-terminal Kinase (pJNK; Fig. 1k), which 
promotes obesity-associated insulin resistance, were decreased in the 
adipose tissue of HFD-fed LysM-FAS mice when compared to con- 
trol animals. Steatosis (Fig. 1l-n) and inflammatory gene expression 
(Fig. 1o) were also decreased in the livers of HED-fed LysM-FAS mice. 
These results suggest that macrophage FAS promotes diet-induced 
insulin resistance. 

Levels of FAS increased when bone-marrow-derived macrophages 
from control mice or cells of the mouse macrophage-like cell line 
RAW 264.7 were exposed to high-dose palmitate or lipopolysaccharide 


(LPS; Extended Data Fig. 1b-e), indicating that endogenous fatty 
acid synthesis is associated with macrophage activation. Peritoneal 
macrophages from LysM-FAS mice exhibited decreased levels of pJNK 
and inflammatory cytokine generation in response to LPS (Fig. 2a, b) 
or palmitate (Fig. 2c, d) when compared to controls. Pharmacological 
inhibition of FAS enzyme activity decreased LPS-induced JNK phos- 
phorylation (Extended Data Fig. 1f), with knockdown of FAS in RAW 
264.7 cells decreasing JNK phosphorylation and inflammatory cytokine 
generation (Extended Data Fig. 1g-k). 

Tie2—FAS mice (mice with a Tie2—Cre-induced endothelial and 
haematopoietic cell FAS deficiency) display defective angiogene- 
sis but normal glucose levels on a chow diet!*. Tie2—FAS mice and 
wild-type mice infused with bone marrow from Tie2-FAS mice were, 
when compared to respective controls, protected from diet-induced 
insulin resistance and inflammation (Extended Data Figs 2-4). This 
indicates that FAS deficiency, as seen in different Cre mice and with 
varied genetic and chemical approaches in cultured cells, decreases 
macrophage activation. 

The incubation of macrophages with radiolabelled 4C-acetate helped 
to demonstrate the distinct effects of inhibiting fatty acid and chole- 
sterol synthesis on whole-cell accumulation of labelled lipids (Fig. 2e), 
with effects mostly reflected in labile detergent-resistant microdomains 
(DRMs) (Fig. 2f). This suggests that FAS-dependent lipids and newly 
synthesized sterols are channelled to DRMs. Levels of DRM-associated 
glycerophospholipids were decreased in FAS-deficient macrophages but 
there was a minimal effect on whole-cell membranes (Extended Data 
Fig. 5), suggesting that FAS deficiency alters microdomain phospho- 
lipids while preserving whole-membrane lipid composition. Proteomic 
analysis’? of DRMs from FAS-replete macrophages from control mice 
and from FAS-deficient macrophages from LysM-Cre and Tie2-Cre 
mice showed that 534 of 794 proteins were reduced by more than 40% 
in FAS-deficient DRMs (Extended Data Fig. 6a, b and Supplementary 
Table 1). In whole membranes, however, only 17 of 681 proteins were 
reduced by more than 40% in FAS-deficient macrophages (Extended 
Data Fig. 6c, d and Supplementary Table 2). LysM-FAS and Tie2—FAS 
models showed coordinated suppression of the same proteins in DRMs 
but little effect on whole-membrane protein content (Extended Data 
Fig. 6e). FAS affected proteins involved both in phagocytosis (Extended 
Data Fig. 6f, top) and in responses to pathogens (Extended Data Fig. 6f, 
middle), functions known to be DRM-dependent™. Proteins that medi- 
ate macrophage inflammation also appeared to require FAS for DRM 
localization (Extended Data Fig. 6f, g). In both FAS-deficient models 
(Extended Data Fig. 6h), nearly all of these proteins showed decreased 
abundance in DRMs but not in whole membranes, results that were 
confirmed by western blots (Extended Data Fig. 6i) including control 
proteins that were unaffected by the lack of FAS such as the archetypal 
non-DRM protein transferrin receptor (TfR) and the DRM proteins 
flotillin-1 and Lyn. 


1Division of Endocrinology, Metabolism and Lipid Research, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri 63110, USA. Diabetic Cardiovascular Disease Center, Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri 63110, USA. ?>Department of Developmental Biology, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri 63110, USA. Department of 
Cell Biology and Physiology, Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri 63110, USA. 
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Figure 1 | Macrophage FAS ablation ameliorates diet-induced insulin 
resistance and inflammation in mice. a—c, Glucose tolerance test (a), 
insulin tolerance test (b), and glucose-stimulated insulin secretion (c) 
in LysM-FAS mice fed a HED for 3 months (inset in a shows results for 
chow diet; n = 10 control and 7 LysM-FAS). AUC, area under the curve. 
d, Body composition for the mice in a-c. e, f, Insulin-stimulated Akt 
phosphorylation in adipose tissue (e) and liver (f) of control and LysM- 
FAS mice. g-i, Photomicrographs (g), crown-like structures (h), and 
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macrophages (i) in visceral adipose tissue of HFD-fed mice (n =4 per 
group). j, k, Inflammatory gene expression (j) and JNK phosphorylation 
(k) in adipose tissue of control (n =7) and LysM-FAS (n= 6) mice. 

1, m, Gross appearance (1) and triglyceride content (m) of liver from 
control (n =6) and LysM-FAS mice (n= 8). n, 0, Oil red O staining (n) 
and inflammatory gene expression (0) in livers from control (n = 6) and 
LysM-FAS mice (n= 8). *P < 0.05; data are mean + s.e.m. (see Methods 
for details of the statistical test used). Scales bars, 501m (g), 100m (n). 


Figure 2 | Macrophage FAS deficiency attenuates cell-autonomous 
inflammation and alters detergent-resistant microdomains. a, b, JNK 
phosphorylation blot (a) and quantification of cytokine stimulation (b) 
by LPS in peritoneal macrophages (macs). ¢, d, JNK phosphorylation 
blot (c) and quantification of cytokine stimulation (d) by palmitate in 
peritoneal macrophages. e, f, '*C radioactivity in whole-cell lipid extracts 
from control and FAS-knockout macrophages in the absence or presence 
of simvastatin (e; 101M, 24h), and per cent radioactivity in lipid extracts 
from light or heavy fractions (f; n= 4 per condition). Enzyme-linked 
immunosorbant assays (ELISAs) (b and d) were performed in triplicate for 
each isolate and repeated three times using different mice. *P < 0.05; data 
are mean +s.e.m. (see Methods for details of the statistical test used). 
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Cdc42, Rac, moesin, RhoA, myosin and actin, proteins that require 
dynamic trafficking through DRMs'*°, were decreased in FAS- 
deficient DRMs (Extended Data Fig. 6i). Activities of Rho family 
GTPases were reduced in the adipose tissue of LysM-FAS (Fig. 3a) 
and Tie2—FAS bone-marrow-transplanted (Extended Data Fig. 7a) 
mice fed on a HED, as well as in FAS-deficient macrophages (Fig. 3b) 
and RAW 264.7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 7b). Rho GTPases affect cell 
motility: cell adhesion and migration were decreased in LysM-FAS 
macrophages (Extended Data Fig. 7c-e) and FAS-knockdown RAW 
264.7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 7f-h) when compared to controls. These 
findings suggest that FAS is required for macrophage inflammatory 
signalling as it maintains a lipid environment that is conducive to DRM 
protein trafficking. 

Since DRM isolation can induce artefacts, we studied giant plasma 
membrane vesicles (GPMVs)*!, structures that exist at thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium. Miscibility transition temperature (the 
temperature at which 50% of GPMVs are phase-separated, as detected 
using the liquid-disordered domain dye dil) was increased in GPMVs 
from LysM-FAS mice when compared to control macrophages 
(Fig. 3c), indicating a FAS-dependent difference in the separation of 
liquid-disordered and liquid-ordered domains. An increase in the 
difference in membrane order for distinct phases (as determined 
using dyes with packing-dependent emission) correlates with 
increased miscibility transition temperatures”*. Using the phase- 
sensitive dye Di-4-ANEPPDHQ, we found that the difference in 
general polarization was greater in LysM—FAS mouse GPMVs than 
in controls (Fig. 3d), confirming that membrane order was altered 
in FAS-deficient cells. When LysM-FAS and control cells were 
transfected with EGFP-tagged Rac followed by GPMV preparation, 
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the Rac-GFP signal was present in the liquid-disordered domain 
but decreased in the liquid-ordered domain of FAS-deficient cells 
(Fig. 3e-g). Rac-GFP partitioning to the liquid-ordered domain was 
also diminished when GPMVs were prepared from FAS-deficient 
RAW 264.7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). These results suggest that 
FAS deficiency alters membrane composition and thereby interferes 
with inflammatory signalling by limiting the assembly of signalling 
domains that contain Rho GTPases. Transfection of FAS-deficient 
cells with constitutively active Rac under conditions that did not 
increase total Rac content restored the activation of JNK by LPS in 
intact LysM-FAS cells (Fig. 3h). These results confirm that FAS- 
deficient cells retain the capacity to transmit inflammatory signals 
and suggest that FAS is important for configuring membrane com- 
position to facilitate the recruitment of signalling molecules. 

In pulse-labelling experiments, endogenous lipids (!*C-acetate- 
labelled fatty acids and cholesterol) were rapidly chased from DRMs 
(Fig. 4a, left) but exogenous labelled palmitate accumulated in DRMs 
(Fig. 4a, right). These results confirm that exogenous palmitate 
may accumulate in DRMs’, but also indicate that endogenous and 
exogenous lipids access different pools. Since DRMs require endo- 
genous lipids, exogenous palmitate should not rescue the FAS-deficient 
phenotype. Consistent with this, pretreatment with 501M palmitate did 
not restore the JNK response to LPS (Fig. 4b) or high-dose (500 11M) 
palmitate (Extended Data Fig. 9a). Exposure to chronic exogenous 
50M palmitate did not normalize the DRM Rho GTPase content 
of LysM-FAS cells and did not correct migration or adhesion defects 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b-d). 

Cholesterol levels were decreased with FAS deficiency (Fig. 4c and 
Extended Data Fig. 9e, f). Compared to controls, cholesterol was more 
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Figure 3 | FAS deficiency disrupts Rho GTPases and alters membrane 
order. a, Western blots of activated RhoA (top), activated Rac (middle), 
and total RhoA and Rac (bottom) in adipose tissue of control and LysM- 
FAS mice with the indicated controls. GST, glutathione S-transferase. 

b, Total (left) or activated (right) Rho GTPases in control or FAS-knockout 
(KO) bone-marrow-derived macrophages. c, GPMVs prepared from bone- 
marrow-derived macrophages were labelled with the liquid-disordered 
fluorescent dye FAST-Dil and cooled in a step-wise manner followed by 
scoring vesicles for phase separation by confocal microscopy. Insets show 
phase-separated (lower left) and non-separated (upper right) vesicles. 

d, General polarization values were determined using the dye Di-4- 
ANEPPDHQ. Ld, liquid-disordered domain; Lo, liquid-ordered domain. 
e, Cells were transduced with a Rac-EGFP construct followed by 


preparation of GPMVs and staining with the liquid-disordered domain 
dye FAST-Dil. Liquid-ordered and liquid-disordered domains for 
quantification are indicated by arrows. f, Rac-EGFP levels in liquid- 
ordered and liquid-disordered domains. g, Ratio of Rac partitioning 

in ordered to disordered domains in control and LysM-FAS cells. 

h, Western blots for FAS, pJNK and Rac in control cells and LysM-FAS 
cells transfected with an empty vector or a gene encoding constitutively 
active Rac (Rac CA), followed by determination of JNK phosphorylation 
with LPS stimulation. Data in c are pooled (n = 492 total vesicles analysed 
for control and n= 453 total vesicles analysed for LysM-FAS) from 3 
different mouse pairs. Data in d, (n =6 per group) and g, (n=5 per group) 
are representative experiments. *P < 0.05, data are mean + s.e.m. (see 
Methods for details of the statistical test used). 
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Figure 4 | Exogenous palmitate does not rescue inflammation, but 
exogenous cholesterol restores JNK signalling, membrane order, 

and Rho GTPase membrane distribution. a, Pulse-chase turnover 

of '*C-acetate (left) or '‘C-palmitate-labelled lipids (right) in DRMs 
versus heavy fractions (n = 4). b, Chronic incubation with 501M 
palmitate does not restore JNK responsiveness in LysM-FAS cells. 

c-e, Cholesterol content normalized by protein (¢; n = 8), cholesterol 
release to methyl-$-cyclodextrin (d; n = 4), and oxysterol synthesis in 
control and FAS-deficient cells (e; = 5). f, Control and LysM-FAS 
macrophages were loaded with 0-5 1M cholesterol using methyl- 
8-cyclodextrin followed by stimulation with LPS to assess levels of 
JNK/pJNK and RhoA. Representative blots are shown on the left and 
quantification of pJNK levels on the right (n =5). g, Western blot for 
pJNK in LysM-FAS macrophages after loading with 11M cholesterol 
followed immediately by LPS stimulation (Chol.) or LPS stimulation 
after 2h (Chol. Pulse). h, Confocal microscopy images of LysM-FAS 
cells expressing Rac-EGFP. Cells were subjected to vehicle or cholesterol 
loading followed by preparation of GPMVs and staining with FAST-Dil. 


readily released to methyl-($-cyclodextrin by LysM-FAS cells (Fig. 4d) 
and FAS-deficient RAW 264.7 cells (Extended Data Fig. 9g). Ly; M-FAS 
cells exhibited increased oxysterol synthesis in response to cholesterol 
loading (Fig. 4e), reflecting the increased metabolism of membrane 
cholesterol? and resulting in decreased cholesterol content. Intact FAS- 
deficient RAW 264.7 cells had increased accessibility to cholesterol 
oxidase (Extended Data Fig. 9h). Thus, endogenous fatty acid synthesis 
in macrophages regulates intracellular cholesterol metabolism. 
Loading the cells with a range of cholesterol concentrations, using 
methyl-$-cyclodextrin followed by exposure to LPS, revealed differ- 
ences in JNK activation (Fig. 4f). As we expected, FAS-deficient cells 
exhibited decreased JNK activation when compared to control cells 
in the absence of cholesterol loading, although low concentrations of 
cholesterol rescued JNK activation. When the cholesterol pulse was 
followed by a two-hour cholesterol-free chase before addition of LPS, 
JNK activation was lost (Fig. 4g). Cholesterol loading of LysM-FAS 
cells increased Rac content in the liquid-ordered domain of GPMVs 
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Veh Chol. Alk 


Control LysM-FAS Control LysM-FAS 


Liquid-ordered and liquid-disordered domains for quantification are 
indicated by arrows. i, Rac-EGFP fluorescence levels of liquid-ordered 
and liquid-disordered domains in LysM-FAS cells with or without 11M 
cholesterol loading. j, Rac partitioning in ordered versus disordered 
domains with or without cholesterol loading. k, Phase separation in 
cholesterol-treated FAS-deficient GPMVs. I-o, Representative western 
blots (left) for pJNK and total JNK in control and LysM-FAS cells 

under different loading conditions, with quantifications of pJNK levels 
(right). Loading was performed with 1 .M natural cholesterol (1), 11M 
enantiomeric cholesterol (m), 11M of alkyne (38)-26,27-dinorcholest- 
5-en-24-yn-3-ol (n), and 11M of the non-planar sterol coprostanol (0). 
Representative blots are shown with quantification (n = 4) to the right 

of each set of blots. Imaging analyses (h-k) were performed in isolated 
cells from three different experiments. Data in j are from a representative 
experiment (n= 9 vesicles per group), and data in k represent pooled 
numbers. *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, except for d where P< 0.001 by nonlinear 
curve-fit comparison, data are mean + s.e.m. (see Methods for details of 
the statistical test used). 


(Fig. 4h-j) and loading the cells before preparing vesicles, or directly 
adding cholesterol to vesicles, corrected perturbations in membrane 
order (Fig. 4k). These results confirm that membrane order is cholesterol- 
dependent in GPMVs and is correlated with DRM cholesterol 
content”, 

Loading macrophages with 1 |1M cholesterol rescued JNK activa- 
tion by LPS in LysM-FAS macrophages, without significantly affect- 
ing JNK activation in controls (Fig. 41). Loading with the enantiomer 
of cholesterol (ent-cholesterol**) rescued JNK activation with FAS 
deficiency (Fig. 4m), suggesting sterol interaction with membrane 
lipids rather than proteins. Loading with (33)-26,27-dinorcholest-5- 
en-24-yn-3-ol, an alkyne with the ring structure of cholesterol but a 
modified side chain, also rescued JNK activation (Fig. 4n). However, 
loading with coprostanol, a non-planar sterol, did not (Fig. 40). These 
results suggest that planar sterols (Extended Data Fig. 10a) interact 
with the FAS-deficient phospholipid environment to assemble 
signalling domains. 
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The endogenous synthesis of lipids in obesity-related diabetes relays 
physiological cues that cannot be mimicked by chemically identical 
exogenous lipids, consistent with studies of lipid metabolism in viral 
infection”®. FAS configures the plasma membrane to retain cholesterol, 
which is required for propagating inflammatory signals. This may 
account for the beneficial effects of FAS inhibition in animal models 
of diabetes”’”. Without FAS (Extended Data Fig. 10b), intrinsic phos- 
pholipids incorporate unsaturated fatty acids that favour the release of 
cholesterol and Rho GTPases do not activate JNK. De novo lipogen- 
esis may also configure the lipid environment to affect dendritic cell, 
T-helper 17 cell, and inflammasome function***?, 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Animal models. Haematopoietic FAS ablation mouse models LysM-FAS*!, Tie2- 
FAS)’, and Tie2-FAS bone-marrow transplantation animals!* were generated as 
described previously. The high-fat diet was a Western-type diet containing 0.15% 
cholesterol with 42% calories as fat (TD 88137, Harlan). Studies were conducted 
with littermates of the C57BL/6 background between 2 and 6 months of age in 
a specific pathogen-free facility with a 12-h light-12-h dark cycle. The Animal 
Studies Committee at Washington University in St. Louis approved experiments. 
Sample sizes were based on variance of previous studies in similar experimental 
settings. A formal randomization tool was not used to allocate animals to experi- 
mental groups. Cages containing both genotypes as littermates were selected 
for allocation to experimental groups. Animals were not excluded from analyses 
unless results could not be generated due to the death of the animal. No formal 
blinding was employed in the animal studies. For metabolic phenotyping experi- 
ments, males were studied. For cell biology experiments, macrophages from both 
genders were studied. 
Metabolic phenotyping. For glucose tolerance tests, mice were injected intraperi- 
toneally (i.p.) with 1g kg! glucose after 6h of fasting; glucose was measured in tail 
blood using a Contour glucometer (Bayer). Glucose-stimulated insulin-secretion 
assays were performed in separate cohorts, with insulin measured using ELISA 
kits (PerkinElmer). For insulin tolerance tests, mice were injected ip. with 0.75 U 
kg”! insulin after 6h of fasting. For insulin signalling, mice were injected ip. with 
5mU g | insulin after overnight fasting and tissues were collected 10 min later. 
Body composition analysis was performed using magnetic resonance imaging. 
Liver triglycerides*” and food intake’? were assayed as described previously. Global 
insulin sensitivity was determined by hyperinsulinaemic-euglycaemic clamp as 
described previously**. Animals were implanted with a jugular catheter. Five days 
after surgery, animals were fasted for 4h and glucose turnover was measured in 
the basal state and during the clamp in conscious mice. 
Histology. Visceral fat was fixed in formalin. Sections of 5|1m were stained for 
Mac2 (BD Bioscience) for crown-like structures. Processing included slides not 
treated with primary antibodies to correct for any non-specific staining. For 
neutral lipid detection, 10-|1m sections of frozen liver were fixed with formalin 
(10%, Sigma) followed by Oil red O staining (Sigma) in 60% isopropanol. 
Isolation of stromal-vascular cell fraction (SVF) and FACS analysis. Epididymal 
fat pads were isolated after saline perfusion, minced, washed, and centrifuged 
(1,000 g for 5 min). Floating adipose tissue was collected and digested with type I 
collagenase solution (1 mg ml~!, 30 min). This digest was pelleted to yield the SVE, 
which was washed twice in FACS wash buffer (PBS supplemented with 4% FBS), 
then blocked for Fc receptors using anti-mouse CD 16/32 (BD Bioscience), followed 
by staining with APC-conjugated anti-mouse CD11b, eFluor 450-conjugated anti- 
mouse CD11c, and PE-conjugated anti-mouse F4/80 (eBioscience). Other surface 
markers included CD18 and ICAM-1 (both PE-conjugated, eBioscience). Samples 
were analysed using a BD LSD II flow cytometer. 
Gene expression. Total RNA was extracted using TRIZOL (Invitrogen) and 
reverse transcribed using an iScript cDNA synthesis kit (Bio-Rad). PCR reactions 
were performed with an ABI PRISM 7000 Sequence Detection System (Applied 
Biosciences) using the SYBR Green PCR Master Mix assay and primer sequences 
as described previously**. 
Western blotting and Rho GTPase activity assays. Tissues or cultured cells 
were treated with lysis buffer (50mM Tris HCl, pH 7.4, 1mM EDTA, 150mM 
NaCl, 1% NP4O0, 0.25% Na deoxycholate, 2mM NaVO3, 5 mM Naf, and protease 
inhibitors; Roche). Whole lysates or fractions were subjected to 4-20% gradient 
SDS-PAGE (Invitrogen) followed by immunoblotting with antibodies against 
FAS, transferrin receptor (Abcam), actin (Sigma), total and pAkt (residues T308 
and $473), total and pJNK, Lyn, RhoA, Cdc42, Rac, moesin (Cell Signaling), 
flotillin-1, insulin receptor (BD Bioscience), ICAM-1, myosin (Santa Cruz), and 
annexin V (Biosensis). Activity of Rho family GTPases was measured by pull- 
down assays for GTP-bound forms of the proteins (Cytoskeleton). Lysates were 
mixed with PAK-GST protein beads (for GTP-Rac binding) or Rhotekin-RBD 
protein GST beads (for GTP-RhoA binding) and precipitates were analysed by 
immunoblotting. 
Cell culture and metabolic labelling. Bone-marrow-derived macrophages were 
differentiated in DMEM with 20% L929-conditioned medium. Peritoneal mac- 
rophages were elicited from mice by i.p. injection of 4% thioglycollate medium 
(Sigma), and adherent cells were cultured in DMEM with 10% FBS. RAW 264.7 
cells and 293T cells were obtained from the ATCC. RAW 264.7 cells were cultured 
in DMEM plus 10% FBS. FAS was knocked down in RAW 264.7 cells using a 
lentiviral-based shRNA strategy (Open Biosystems). 293T cells were transfected 
with packaging vectors, along with an expression plasmid (pLKO.1-puro system) 
containing shRNA sequences that were scrambled or specific for mouse FAS 
mRNA“. Viruses were collected and filtered two days later, then used to infect 


RAW 264.7 cells (10g ml! polybrene). Infected RAW 264.7 cells were selected 
with puromycin (4,1.g ml) for 2 days. 

For inflammatory activation, macrophages were treated with LPS (100 ng ml~ 1, 
or high-dose palmitate (500 |1M/1% BSA, with BSA only as control) for 6h 
before collection. Lysates were assayed for JNK activation by western blotting. 
Supernatants were assayed for the pro-inflammatory cytokines TNFa, MCP1, IL18, 
and IL12p40 by ELISA (R&D systems). 

For lipid labelling analyses, cells were serum-starved for 24h in the absence 
or presence of simvastatin (101M of the active form, Calbiochem). !*C-acetate 
(101Ci) was added to 10-cm culture dishes, cells were collected after 4h, lipids 
were extracted with chloroform/methanol and radioactivity was measured with a 
liquid scintillation counter. In chase experiments involving de novo lipid synthesis, 
cells were treated with '*C-acetate (10|1Ci) for 24h then chased with cold medium 
for 0.5, 1 or 4h. DRMs were isolated and lipid extracts were counted. In chase 
experiments involving palmitate, cells were incubated with '*C-palmitate (5 .Ci, 
~10\1M) complexed with cold palmitate (50}1M)/BSA (0.1%) then chased with 
cold medium. In exogenous palmitate reconstitution experiments, FAS-knockout 
macrophages were treated with palmitate (50|1M/0.1% BSA) for 24h with BSA- 
only groups serving as controls. Beyond determination of FAS status, cell identity 
was not authenticated and cells were not tested for mycoplasma. 

Membrane extraction and isolation of submembrane microdomains. Cells 
were homogenized in hypotonic buffer (1 mM HEPES, pH 8.0, 15mM KCl, 
2mM MgCh, 0.1mM EDTA, and protease inhibitors from Roche). Lysates were 
subjected to sequential centrifugation steps (2,000 g for 5 min, 10,000 g for 15 min, 
100,000 g for 2h) to yield crude membrane fractions. To isolate detergent-resistant 
membranes (DRMs), cells were lysed in MES buffer (10 mM MES, 150mM NaCl, 
pH 6.5) containing protease inhibitors, incubated with 1% Triton X-100 on ice for 
30 min, and homogenized by 20 passes through 29-gauge needles. Homogenates 
were adjusted to 40% sucrose and placed under sucrose layers of 5% and 30%. 
After centrifugation at 39,000 rp.m., 4°C for 16h, fractions were collected from 
top to bottom. For submembrane isolation in the absence of detergent, sodium 
carbonate buffer at high pH (500 mM, pH 11.0) was used and Triton X-100 was 
omitted in the above procedure. Sucrose layers of 5%, 35% and 45% were used to 
generate fractions. 

Lipid analyses by electrospray ionization-tandem mass spectrometry. After 
Bligh-Dyer extraction, organic phases were collected, dried under nitrogen, and 
reconstituted in 200 yl chloroform/methanol (1:1) with 0.5% sodium acetate. 
A 50-11 aliquot was directly injected into a Thermo Vantage triple-quadruple mass 
spectrometer in positive mode for the analysis of phosphatidylcholine (including 
sphingomyelin) species with neutral loss scan of 183, and for the analysis of 
phosphatidylethanolamine species with neutral loss scan of 141. Each individual 
species was compared to its internal standard, and absolute quantity was deter- 
mined using a standard curve, all as described*?. 

SILAC and proteomic analysis by mass spectrometry. SILAC techniques”””° used 
RAW 264.7 cells cultured in medium containing heavy (that is, °C, L-lysine and 
BC, L-arginine) stable-isotope-labelled amino acids (Thermo Scientific). Murine 
bone-marrow-derived macrophage cells from different genetic models were grown 
in light (that is, !*C, L-lysine and *C, L-arginine) medium. Cells were lysed and 
equal amounts of extracts from labelled cells were combined, then subjected to 
differential centrifugation for the crude membrane extraction, or sucrose gradient 
centrifugation for DRM extraction. Samples were resolved by SDS-PAGE and 
separated into 10 fractions, and in-gel trypsin digestion was performed before 
liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectroscopy (LC-MS/MS). 

For nano-high-pressure liquid chromatography-electrospray ionization-MS/ 
MS, studies were performed on a LTQ Orbitrap (Thermo) instrument. Samples 
were loaded with an autosampler onto a 15-cm Magic C18 column (5-|1m particles, 
300-A pores, Michrom Bioresources) packed into a PicoF rit tip (New Objective) 
and analysed with 2D nanoLC plus HPLC (Eksigent). Analytical gradients were 
from 0-80% organic phase (95% acetonitrile, 0.1% formic acid) over 60 min. 
Aqueous phase composition was 2% acetonitrile, 0.1% formic acid. Eluent was 
routed into a PV-550 Nanospray ion source (New Objective). The LTQ Orbitrap 
instrument was operated in a data-dependent mode with the precursor scan over 
the range m/z: 350-2,000, followed by twenty MS2 scans using parent ions selected 
from the MS1 scan. The Orbitrap AGC target was set to 1 x 10°, and the MS2 AGC 
target was 1 x 10* with maximum injection times of 300 ms and 500 ms, respectively. 
For MS/MS, LTQ isolation width was 2 Da, normalized collision energy was 30% 
and activation time was 10 ms. 

Raw data were submitted to Mascot Server 2.0 and searched against the 
SwissProt database. Results were quantified by analysing the mascot ‘dat’ file and 
its respective thermo ‘raw file using a locally generated program. Relative protein 
ratios for control versus knockout macrophages were calculated for each identified 
protein (averaging the signal from multiple peptides) and presented as a percentage 
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of the control in a heat map (CIMminer). Pathway analysis was performed using 
databases including DAVID, KEGG and PANTHER. 

Analysis of GPMVs. GPMVs were induced in bone-marrow-derived macrophages 
or RAW 264.7 cells essentially as described previously”!. Cells were rinsed with 
GPMV buffer (10 mM HEPES, 150mM NaCl and 2mM CaCh, pH 7.4) followed 
by a 1-2-h incubation with vesiculation-induction GPMV buffer in the presence 
of PFA (25 mM) and DTT (2 mM) at 37°C. The vesicles were stained using FAST- 
Dil (Invitrogen, 0.25 1g ml‘) at room temperature for 30 min. Vesicles were 
imaged during temperature-controlled cooling by confocal microscopy”. A four- 
chambered cover glass containing vesicle suspensions was placed in a metal block 
that was gradually cooled by circulating water. Images were captured with a 20 x 
air objective in an inverted Zeiss LSM 510 laser-scanning microscope system. An 
HeNe laser (at 543 nm excitation) was used for FAST-Dil. In multiple scanning 
mode for sequential captures, an Argon laser (at 488 nm excitation) was used for 
EGFP imaging, and single-channel labelled cells were used to calibrate the system 
to exclude the leak between the two channels. 

For lipid order analysis, an environmentally sensitive dye di-4-ANEPPDHQ 
was used as described**, The dye was excited by an Argon laser at 488 nm wave- 
length and the two-channel emission signal was collected at ~560 nm (liquid 
ordered) and ~620 nm (liquid disordered) simultaneously. Image calculations were 
carried out in Image] using the GP (generalized polarization analysis) plugin 
(http://www.optinav.com/Generalized_Polarization_Analysis.htm) with modi- 
fication to include a measured G (calibration factor). To determine the general 
polarization (GP) value, we analysed the pictures acquired and calculated the 
general polarizations using the equation: 


GP= Tbtue — G Trea 
Tbe + G rea 


where G is the calibration factor calculated using 


G= GPre¢ + GPre¢ GPmes — GPmes — 1 
GPines +GPref GPines — GPrep — 1 


GPmes is the general polarization value of the dye in 100% DMSO measured using 
the same imaging settings as used for GPMVs. 

To analyse the partition patterns of Rac protein in GPMVs, cells expressing 

Rac-EGFP were used. A retroviral-based plasmid for EGFP conjugated wild-type 
Rac was derived from the pMX-GFP-Rac®!2V (Addgene #14567, N-terminal GFP) 
by site-directed mutagenesis. The plasmid was transfected into PLAT-E cells, anda 
retrovirus vector was used to infect primary bone marrow progenitor cells during 
macrophage differentiation. The GPMVs generated were then labelled with FAST- 
Dil for monitoring phase separation, and two-channel fluorescence was captured 
at 15°C. The GFP fluorescence intensity peaks in the two domains were quantified. 
Analysis of the temperature plot of phase separation and quantification of Rac 
protein membrane partition was performed using Image] software*”. 
Cell spreading and migration assays. For spreading, macrophages were plated 
(30,000 cells per well) into four-chambered Lab-Tek slides (Thermo Scientific). 
After 30 min, cells were gently washed and fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde, fol- 
lowed by permeabilization with 0.1% Triton X-100. The cells were then stained 
with rhodamine-phalloidin (Invitrogen). Cell images were captured by immu- 
nofluorescence microscopy. Individual cells were outlined, and total cell area was 
quantified using Image] software. 

For migration, Transwell inserts with 3-j1m pore size (Corning) were pre-coated 

with 0.2% gelatin. Macrophages were trypsinized and 20,000 cells were added in 
triplicate to inserts in chambers. Medium with vehicle or MCP1 (100ng ml~ 1 R&D 
systems) was added to the lower wells and, 4h later, cells that had migrated to the 
underside of the membrane were fixed. Cells on the upper side of the membrane 
were removed, and membranes were cut and positioned with migrated cells facing 
up, followed by DAPI staining and counting. 
Sterol manipulations. Cholesterol oxidase activity and membrane cholesterol 
release potential were measured as described previously’. Cells cultured over- 
night in 96-well plates were rinsed twice with PBS then treated with 100 l of 
PBS containing cholesterol oxidase (2 U ml~!, Sigma) at 37°C for 10min. Then 
50,1 Amplex red reagent (Invitrogen) was added, and after incubation at 37°C for 
20min, activity was quantitated by spectrometry at 560 nm. Samples processed 
without cholesterol oxidase were used to determine background. 

For cholesterol release potential, cells were labelled with *H-cholesterol over- 
night, rinsed with cold medium three times then incubated with cold medium 
containing methyl-6-cyclodextrin (1 mM, Sigma) at 37°C. Aliquots of the medium 
were collected over time, sedimented and the supernatants were counted. Cell 
lysates were also processed and counted. 

For oxysterol production with cholesterol loading”’, cells were plated in 
6-well plates (50,000 cells/well) and incubated overnight in medium with 
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lipoprotein-deficient serum. Cells were treated with a methyl-8-cyclodextrin: 
cholesterol complex for 10 min, then washed twice and harvested for oxysterol 
measurements”. 25-hydroxycholesterol (25-HC) and 27-hydroxycholesterol 
(27-HC) were extracted by the Bligh-Dyer method from homogenized 
macrophages and medium after addition of deuterated internal standard 
(d5-27-HC). The organic layer was taken to dryness under nitrogen, then 50 1l 
of 0.5 M N,N-dimethylglycine/2M 4-dimethylaminopyridine in chloroform and 
50 11 of 1 M 1-ethyl-3-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)carbodiimide in chloroform were 
added to derivatize the samples. After incubation for 1h at 50°C, the reaction 
was quenched with 50,11 of methanol. The sample was taken to dryness under 
nitrogen and the residue was treated with 1:3 (v/v) water:hexane to remove the 
derivatizing reagent. The hexane layer was taken to dryness under nitrogen and 
the sample was reconstituted with 200 jl of methanol and analysed by LC-MS/MS 
using a Prominence HPLC system (Shimadzu Scientific Instruments) and a 
4000QTRAP mass spectrometer (Applied Biosystems/MDS Sciex Inc.). Data were 
acquired using Analyst software (v.1.5.1). 

Rescue of JNK signalling. To express a constitutively active form of Rac protein 
in FAS-knockout macrophages, we used a selectable retroviral expression system 
using pMX-Rac%!V with a blasticidin-resistance gene. Plasmids were transfected 
into PLAT-E cells, and produced retrovirus was used to infect primary bone 
marrow progenitor cells during macrophage differentiation. On the day follow- 
ing infection, positive cells were selected in blasticidin (11g ml). Differentiated 
macrophages were used for analysing JNK response 3 days later. 

For cholesterol rescue experiments, different forms and concentrations of 
cholesterol were complexed to methyl-8-cyclodextrin (Sigma) at a ratio of 
1:10 (with 0.25 mM cyclodextrin) and diluted to desired concentrations using 
serum-free medium. ent-cholesterol”* and alkyne cholesterol! were synthesized 
at Washington University. Coprostanol was purchased from Sigma. Sterol was 
first dried under nitrogen gas, and then sonicated into DMEM with cyclodextrin 
until flaky chunks disappeared. The solution was then shaken overnight at 37°C. 
Bone-marrow-derived macrophages were pretreated with serum-free medium for 
2h, and then cyclodextrin/cholesterol was added for 10 min followed by 30 min 
exposure to LPS (100ng ml”). For the ‘cholesterol pulse’ experiment, a two-hour 
serum-free medium incubation followed cyclodextrin/cholesterol exposure before 
LPS was added. For reconstitution of cholesterol in GPMVs, cells were treated with 
cholesterol (251M) overnight followed by vesicle preparation. For some experi- 
ments, cholesterol solution was added directly to vesicle suspensions at 51g ml}. 
Statistical analyses. Data are expressed as mean + s.e.m. Analyses were performed 
with GraphPad Prism by two-tailed t-test (for two groups), one-way ANOVA 
(more than two groups) and Tukey’s multiple comparison test, by two-way ANOVA 
(two independent variables) and Bonferroni post-tests, or by nonlinear curve-fit 
comparison (where indicated). P < 0.05 was considered significant and is indicated 
with an asterisk (except for results of nonlinear curve fit comparisons, where the 
asterisk indicates P< 0.001). For analysis of proteomic data, pathways with P< 0.05 
(modified Fisher’s exact P value for gene-enrichment analysis) were selected for 
protein-protein interaction maps generated by STRING. 

Data availability. Data that support the findings of this study are available from 
the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | FAS is induced by inflammatory stimuli and 
its deficiency suppresses inflammation. a, Quantification of subsets of 
pro-inflammatory macrophages (additionally positive for CD11c, CD18, 
or ICAM1) in the adipose tissue from HFD-fed control and LysM-FAS 
mice (n= 4). b, c, Western blotting of FAS protein in bone-marrow- 
derived macrophages treated with vehicle, palmitate (b; 500 |1M) or LPS 

(c; 100ng ml“). d, e, Western blot of FAS protein in RAW 264.7 cells treated 
with vehicle as control, palmitate (d; 500 1M) or LPS (e; 100 ng ml“). 
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f, JNK phosphorylation levels after LPS stimulation in the presence of 

the FAS inhibitors cerulenin or C75. g, Western blotting of EAS protein 

in RAW 264.7 cells treated with scrambled control or a lentiviral-based 
shRNA targeting FAS. h, Western blot of pJNK in RAW 264.7 cells after 
stimulation with palmitate (500 1M). i-k, ELISAs for pro-inflammatory 
cytokines in RAW 264.7 cells stimulated with palmitate (i; 500 11M) or LPS 
(j,k; 100 ng ml~'), n=3. *P < 0.05, data are mean+s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Tie2-FAS mice are protected from diet- HFD-fed control (n= 9) and Tie2—FAS mice (n = 6). f, Mean GIR and 
induced insulin resistance. a—c, Glucose tolerance test (a), insulin hepatic glucose production (HGP) suppression in the steady state of the 
tolerance test (b) and glucose-stimulated insulin secretion assays (c) in clamp experiment. g-i, Western blotting of Akt phosphorylation levels in 
control and Tie2—-FAS mice fed with HFD for 3 months (n= 15 control various indicated mouse tissues during the clamp. j, Western blotting of 
mice and 8 Tie2—-FAS). d, e, Glucose infusion rate (GIR) (d), and plasma FAS protein in peritoneal macrophages from control and Tie2—FAS mice. 
glucose levels (e) during hyperinsulinaemic—euglycaemic clamping for *P < 0.05, data are mean +s.e.m. 
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Cre resist diet-induced chronic inflammation. a, Images of crown-like 
structures in visceral fat stained for the macrophage marker Mac2. 

b, Quantification of crown-like structures (n= 4 mice). c, d, Quantification 
of macrophages (F4/80* CD11b*; c) and subsets of pro-inflammatory 
macrophages (those that are additionally positive for CD11c, CD18 and 
ICAM1; d) in visceral adipose tissue of Tie2—FAS mice by flow cytometry 


(n=4 control and 5 Tie2-FAS mice). e, Gene expression in visceral 
adipose tissue from control (m= 6) and Tie2-FAS mice (n= 9). f, Oil red 

O staining of liver from Tie2-FAS mice fed HFD. g, Quantification of liver 
fat content (n = 8 control and 9 Tie2-FAS mice). h, Gene expression in 
liver from control (n = 6) and Tie2-FAS mice (n= 9). *P <0.05, data are 
mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Diet effects in Tie2-FAS bone marrow 
transplant mice. a, Body weight measurements in mice (m= 15) following 
bone marrow transplant (BMT) with control or Tie2-FAS marrow ona 
chow diet. b, Glucose tolerance testing in mice (n = 10) one month after 
bone marrow transplant on a chow diet. c, d, Food intake (c) and blood 
counts (d) in mice on HFD following bone marrow transplant (n =7 
control mice and 9 Tie2-FAS bone marrow transplanted). e-h, Glucose 
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tolerance testing (e), insulin tolerance testing (f), glucose-stimulated 
insulin levels (g) and body composition (h) in control (n= 17; grey) 
and Tie2—FAS bone marrow transplant mice (m= 15; blue) on a HED. 
i, Number of inflammatory cells in visceral adipose tissue (n = 4). j, JNK 
phosphorylation in adipose tissue of bone marrow transplant mice. 

*P <0.05, data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Phospholipid composition of light fractions whole membranes (n = 8). d, Quantification of the relative number of 
(DRMs) and heavy fractions (non-DRM) in the presence and absence phosphatidylcholine, sphingomyelin, and phosphatidylethanolamine 
of FAS in macrophages. a—c, Mass spectroscopic quantification of the species by the detergent method (n = 8 for control, n =7 for LysM-FAS). 
relative number of phosphatidylcholine (a; PC), sphingomyelin (b; SM) e, Relative number of lipid species by the non-detergent, high-pH 
and phosphatidylethanolamine (c; PE) species of phospholipids in carbonate buffer method (n = 4). *P < 0.05, data are mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | FAS is required for compartmentalizing 


proteins in DRMs. a, SILAC strategy for DRM proteomic analysis in 
bone-marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs). b, Heat map of relative 
abundance for DRM proteins in both strains (LysM-FAS and Tie2-FAS) 
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of FAS-deficient BMDMs as compared to FAS-replete BMDMs. c, SILAC 
strategy for whole-membrane proteomic analysis. d, Heat map of relative 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Rho family GTPase activity and cell 
phenotyping in the setting of FAS deficiency. a, Western blot for 
activated RhoA (top panel), activated Rac (middle panel) and total RhoA 
and Rac (bottom panel) in adipose tissue of control and Tie2-FAS BMT 
mice. b, Western blotting of whole cells (left), or cells with activated 

Rho GTPases (right with substrate pull-down) in scrambled (control) 

or FAS-knockdown RAW 264.7 cells. c, Cell spreading images of FAS- 
replete (control) and FAS-deficient (LysM-FAS) bone-marrow-derived 
macrophages (left) with corresponding frequency distribution of cell 


spreading (right). d, Cell area for control (n = 116) and LysM-FAS 

(n= 103) cells. e, MCP1-induced Transwell migration of Tie2—FAS and 
LysM-FAS cells (n = 4). f, Cell spreading images of scrambled (control) 
and FAS-deficient (FAS kd) RAW 264.7 cells (left) with the corresponding 
frequency distribution of cell spreading (right). g, Cell area for control 
(n= 108) and FAS knockdown (n= 102) RAW 264.7 cells. h, MCP1- 
induced Transwell migration of FAS-knockdown RAW 264.7 cells, 
expressed as a percentage of the value obtained for control cells (n = 4). 
*P < 0.05, data are mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Disruption of Rho GTPase membrane 
localization with genetic and pharmacologic inhibition of FAS. 


a, b, RAW 264.7 cells were transfected with a Rac-EGFP construct then 
subjected to FAS knockdown (a) or incubated with the nonspecific FAS 
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indicated by arrows. Quantification of GFP fluorescence (with domains 
indicated) is shown in the middle and quantification of Rac partitioning 
in ordered versus disordered domains is shown on the right. Imaging 
analyses were repeated in 3 independent experiments and data shown are 
from representative experiments; n= 6 vesicles per group. *P < 0.05, data 
are mean +s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | FAS-dependent macrophage response 

to chronic palmitate treatment and cholesterol characterization. 

a, Changes in pJNK levels in response to acute exposure to high-dose 
palmitate (500 1M) in control macrophages and in FAS-knockout bone- 
marrow-derived macrophages chronically pretreated with vehicle or 50 1M 
palmitate for 24h. b, Western blots of DRMs of LysM-FAS cells incubated 
with 501M palmitate for 24h. c, MCP1-induced Transwell migration 
assays of control and LysM-FAS cells, demonstrating that palmitate 
incubation does not rescue the defect in macrophage motility with FAS 
deficiency (n= 4). d, Cell spreading assays for control macrophages, 
FAS-deficient macrophages, and FAS-deficient macrophages treated with 
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50M palmitate for 24h. Cell area quantification is shown on the left, 
with the frequency distribution of cell spreading on the right, and images 
of macrophage spreading on the bottom. For the frequency distribution 
of cell spreading, n = 108 for control, n= 101 for LysM-FAS and n= 105 
for LysM-FAS with palmitate. e, f, Cholesterol content of fractions from 
LysM-FAS cells (n= 4). g, Cholesterol release to methyl-(-cyclodextrin 
in control and FAS-knockdown RAW 264.7 cells (n = 4). h, Cholesterol 
oxidase activity in control and FAS knockdown RAW 264.7 cells (n= 12). 
*P < 0.05, except in g where P < 0.001 by nonlinear curve-fit comparison; 
data are mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Schematic rendering of sterols in by greater levels of unsaturated fatty acids whereas in the FAS-replete 
membranes. a, Generalized planar and non-planar structures of state, phospholipids are enriched for saturated fatty acids. Phospholipids 
the sterols used to load macrophages. b, Diagram of FAS-dependent are depicted schematically and not intended to represent authentic 
cholesterol retention at the plasma membrane leading to JNK activation. unsaturated fatty acid structures. 
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Reconstitution in vitro of the entire cycle of the 


mouse female germ line 


Orie Hikabe!*, Nobuhiko Hamazaki!, Go Nagamatsu!, Yayoi Obata’, Yuji Hirao*, Norio Hamada!*, So Shimamoto!, 


Takuya Imamural, Kinichi Nakashima!, Mitinori Saitou>®”° & Katsuhiko Hayashi! 


The female germ line undergoes a unique sequence of differentiation 
processes that confers totipotency to the egg”. The reconstitution of 
these events in vitro using pluripotent stem cells is a key achievement 
in reproductive biology and regenerative medicine. Here we report 
successful reconstitution in vitro of the entire process of oogenesis 
from mouse pluripotent stem cells. Fully potent mature oocytes were 
generated in culture from embryonic stem cells and from induced 
pluripotent stem cells derived from both embryonic fibroblasts 
and adult tail tip fibroblasts. Moreover, pluripotent stem cell 
lines were re-derived from the eggs that were generated in vitro, 
thereby reconstituting the full female germline cycle in a dish. This 
culture system will provide a platform for elucidating the molecular 
mechanisms underlying totipotency and the production of oocytes 
of other mammalian species in culture. 

One of the key goals in developmental and reproductive biology is to 
reconstitute the entire process of gametogenesis in culture. Specifically, 
owing to its biological significance, reconstitution of oogenesis using 
pluripotent stem cells that yields functional eggs has long been 
sought*°. Eggs originate from primordial germ cells (PGCs), which 
are specified at around embryonic day 6.5 (E6.5) in mice®. PGCs then 
migrate into the gonads, enter meiosis in female embryos’, and there- 
fore become primary oocytes. Following puberty, primary oocytes 
begin to grow to mature oocytes that are fully ready for fertilization. 
We previously reported a culture system in which mouse pluripo- 
tent stem cells differentiated into PGC-like cells (PGCLCs) that were 
capable of differentiating into functional oocytes by transplantation 
into immunocompromised female mice®. However, this system reca- 
pitulates a quite short window of embryogenesis, from the blastocyst 
to migratory PGC stage, requiring only 4 to 5 days in vivo. There thus 
remains a long period of time (perhaps over a month) that must be 
reconstituted to produce mature oocytes in culture. 

To reconstitute the entire process of oogenesis in vitro, the culture 
period was divided into three sections in this study: (1) in vitro 
differentiation (IVDi), (2) in vitro growth (IVG) and (3) in vitro mat- 
uration (IVM), in which oogenesis would proceed to primary oocytes 
in the secondary follicle, fully grown germinal vesicle oocytes and 
metaphase II (MII) oocytes, respectively (Fig. la). As we reported 
previously’, PGCLCs differentiated from a female embryonic stem 
cell (ESC) line, BVSCH18 (1297 P"/syj (agouti) x C57BL/6), that har- 
bours Blimp1-mVenus (BV) and stella-ECFP (SC) reporter constructs, 
were aggregated with E12.5 female gonadal somatic cells of albino ICR 
strain. In IVDi, the aggregates, hereafter called reconstituted ovaries 
(rOvaries), were placed on Transwell-COL, a culture insert coated 
with collagen, and soaked with aMEM-based medium. At 4 days of 
culture, the medium was replaced with StemPro34-based medium, as 


1,9x 


the combination of media yielded a high number of primary oocytes 
with a follicle structure in preliminary culture experiments (Extended 
Data Fig. 1a). To prevent multiple oocyte follicle formation such as 
that seen frequently in culture (Extended Data Fig. 1b), we added the 
oestrogen inhibitor IC1182780 to the culture’. The rOvaries were filled 
throughout with follicle structures, each of which possesses a single 
oocyte, in an ICI182780-dependent manner (Extended Data Fig. 1b, c). 
During IVDi culture, BV, a marker of early PGCs"®, was detectable at 
3 days of culture, but became weak after one week of culture (Fig. 1b). 
At two weeks of culture, BV disappeared and SC—a marker of both 
oocytes and PGCs—became prominent in rOvaries, and at three weeks 
of culture, a number of SC-positive primary oocytes were observed in 
rOvaries (Fig. 1b). The close observation of IVDi revealed that clusters 
of PGCLCs were formed by 5 days of culture and gradually fragmented 
from 5 to 9 days, after which, follicles were formed around 11 days of 
culture (Extended Data Fig. 2a). Foxl2, a functional marker of granulosa 
cells, was detectable in cells surrounding the oocytes at 21 days of culture 
(Extended Data Fig. 2a). Immunofluorescence analysis of the meiotic 
chromosome revealed the robust progression of meiotic prophase I 
from 5 to 9 days of culture (Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). PGCLCs before 
aggregation are equivalent to E9.5 (refs 8, 11). Therefore, the meiotic 
prophase I in PGCLCs progresses during the period corresponding to 
E14.5 (E9.5 + 5 days) through to E18.5 (E9.5 + 9 days), which is also 
seen in meiotic prophase I in fetal ovaries in vivol?. At the pachytene 
stage, however, asynapsis between homologous chromosomes occurred 
more frequently in vitro (53.8%) than in vivo (5.3%) (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d). This was partially due to culture in vitro, as the percentage 
increased even in primary oocytes in the organ culture of gonads under 
the same condition (Extended Data Fig. 2d). Although chromosome 
pairing in vitro was not as accurate as that in vivo, IVDi culture yielded 
a large number of secondary follicle-like structures (2FLs) at three 
weeks of culture; on average (n = 8), 237.3 + 27.3 2FLs were formed 
per rOvary. SC-negative residual oocytes were sparsely scattered in the 
rOvaries (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1c); the percentage of SC-negative 
oocytes was 4.4+ 2.1% (the mean +s.d., n=4, 3163 oocytes in total). 
These results demonstrated that a robust number of primary oocytes 
were induced from ESCs under the culture conditions employed. 
Oocyte growth accompanied with follicular growth is tightly con- 
trolled by gonadotropins’. Follicule-stimulating hormone plays a 
central role in the proliferation and maturation of granulosa cells. In 
culture with IVG medium that contains follicule-stimulating hormone, 
however, proliferation of the granulosa cell layer was limited in 2FLs 
located at the edge of the rOvary (Extended Data Fig. 3a), suggesting 
that 2FLs in the centre portion lack signalling and/or space for cell 
growth. Therefore, individual 2FLs were manually separated from the 
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Figure 1 | Oocyte production from pluripotent stem cells. a, A schematic 
of oocyte production in vitro. b, rOvary during IVDi. A representative 
rOvary on days indicated are shown. BF, bright field; BV, Blimp 1-m Venus; 
SC, stella-ECEFP. c, Follicular growth during IVG. Granulosa cells (black 
arrow) proliferated and then formed a cumulus-—oocyte complex (white 
arrowheads). d, Cumulus-oocyte complexes before IVM (left) and MII 
oocytes after IVM (right). A large image of the MII oocytes is shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 3d. e, Diameters of the in-vitro-generated MII oocytes 


rOvaries (Extended Data Fig. 3b). As expected, granulosa cells prolif- 
erated and cumulus-oocyte complexes were formed the isolated 2FLs 
(Fig. 1c). When cultured for 11 days, primary oocytes in 2FLs grew to 
germinal vesicle oocytes (Fig. 1c). In total, 3,198 fully grown germinal 
vesicle oocytes were obtained from 58 rOvaries in three culture experi- 
ments (Extended Data Fig. 3c); on average, 55.1 fully grown oocytes 
were obtained from one rOvary. When transferring them under the 
IVM culture conditions, 28.9% of the germinal vesicle oocytes extruded 
a Ist polar body (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). The percentage 
of SC-negative MII oocytes was 4.6 + 0.7% (mean +s.d., 1 =3, 565 MII 
oocytes in total), suggesting that the contamination rate of endoge- 
nous oocytes remained low. The diameters of SC-positive MI] oocytes 
generated in vitro were comparable to those of MII oocytes in vivo 
(Fig. le). Consistently, the maternal pattern of DNA methylation in the 
differentially methylated region (DMR) of imprinted genes, which is 
established in an oocyte size-specific manner”, was almost complete 
at the representative gene loci tested (H19 and Igf2r) (Extended Data 
Fig. 3e). The frequency of aneuploidy increased to some extent, but 
most (77.8%) of the MII oocytes generated in vitro had a correct num- 
ber of chromosomes (Fig. 1f). These results demonstrate that, despite 
sporadic flaws in some oocytes, a robust number of MII oocytes were 
produced from pluripotent stem cells in a dish. 

To evaluate oogenesis in vitro, the global transcription dynamics 
during the culture were determined by RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) 
analysis. We used poly(A) RNA from ESCs, PGCLCs before aggrega- 
tion (PGCLCs-d6), PGCLCs at 3 days of aggregation (PGCLC-agg3), 
SC-positive primary oocytes in 2FLs (vitro-2nd) and MII oocytes 
generated in vitro (vitro-MII). For comparison, poly(A) RNAs from 
E12.5 female PGCs (PGCs-E12.5), primary oocytes in secondary 
follicles in post-natal day 8 (P8) ovaries (vivo-2nd) and MII oocytes 
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in 2 independent experiments. NS, not significant (t-test, P > 0.05). 

f, Meiotic chromosome in in-vitro-generated MII oocytes in 3 independent 
experiments. Centromeres (green) and H3K9me3 (red) (upper), and 

the number of centromeres in the MII oocytes (bottom) are shown. The 
percentage of in-vitro-generated MII oocytes harbouring 40 centromeres 
was lower (chi-squared test, *P < 0.05) than that of MII oocytes in vivo. 
Scale bars in b, c and d, 100,.m. 


superovulated from adult ovaries (vivo-MII) were used. Principal com- 
ponent analysis showed that oogenesis in vitro largely recapitulated 
the differentiation process in vivo (Fig. 2a). Consistently, the expres- 
sion dynamics of genes involved in oogenesis was similar to those 
in vivo (Fig. 2b). Repetitive elements, such as long interspersed 
elements, short interspersed elements and satellite sequences, were 
repressed in oocytes both in vitro and in vivo, and the transcripts 
of long terminal repeat (LTR) transposons was temporarily upreg- 
ulated in the primary oocytes both in vivo and in vitro (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a). Endogenous retrovirus group K (ERVK) and endoge- 
nous retrovirus-like and mammalian apparent LTR-retrotransposon 
(ERVL-MaLR) accounted for most of the abundant LTR transposon 
transcripts (Extended Data Fig. 4b). Moreover, the retrotransposons 
LTR 10 (RLTR10) and mouse transcript A (MTA) transcripts were 
enriched in ERVK and ERVL-MaLR, respectively (Extended Data 
Fig. 4c, d). These observations are consistent with previous reports that 
the transcripts of transposons enriched in growing oocytes are tightly 
related to oocyte-specific transcriptional regulation'*’*. Our results 
therefore indicate that such an oocyte-specific regulation was firmly 
reconstituted during oogenesis in culture. The correlation coefficient 
between global transcripts in vivo and in vitro at each oogenesis stage 
was more than 0.98 (Fig. 2c). However, careful comparison of the tran- 
scriptome identified differentially expressed genes (DEGs) between 
oogenesis in vivo and in vitro. The numbers of DEGs with >4-fold 
change were 6 and 27 at the PGC- and primary-oocyte-stage, respec- 
tively, which was a relatively subtle difference (Fig. 2c). In contrast, at 
the MII-oocyte-stage, 424 genes were detected as the DEGs; 363 and 
61 genes were up- and downregulated, respectively (Fig. 2c). Of note, 
the DEGs upregulated in MII oocytes in vitro were the genes whose 
transcripts were reduced from primary oocytes to MII oocytes in vivo, 
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Figure 2 | Transcriptome analysis of oogenesis in vitro. a, Principal 
component analysis of each developmental stage. b, Gene expression 
dynamics during oogenesis in vitro. RPKMs of gene products in oogenesis 
in vitro (red) and in vivo (blue) are shown. PGC on the x axis indicate 

the comparisons between PGCLC-agg3 and PGCs-E12.5. c, Scatter plot 
comparison of transcripts between each stage of oogenesis in vitro and 

in vivo. Pearson correlation coefficients (r) are shown in the plot. Genes 
exhibiting more than fourfold higher (red) or fourfold lower (blue) 
expression in vitro than in vivo are shown. d, Expression dynamics of the 
DEGs in the MI] oocyte stage. The red and blue lines indicate the median 
values. All expression data are based on the mean values from 3 biological 
replicates, except for PGCLC-d6 that is from 2 biological replicates. 


and vice versa: the DEGs downregulated in MII oocytes in vitro were 
the genes whose transcripts were increased from primary oocytes to 
MII oocytes in vivo (Fig. 2d). This indicates that oocyte growth during 
IVG and IVM culture was compromised in a subset, or perhaps all, of 
the oocytes. Interestingly, gene ontology analysis illustrated that DEGs 
upregulated in MII oocytes in vitro were related to mitochondrial func- 
tion (Extended Data Fig. 4e and Supplementary Table 1). Misregulation 
of these genes might attenuate the potential of MII oocytes generated 
in vitro. Analysis of the metabolic pathway will thus provide information 
about the refinement of the [VG and IVM culture. 

Whether the MII oocytes are capable of developing to offspring is 
the most stringent criterion for evaluation of the culture system. To 
test this capability, in-vitro-generated MII oocytes were subjected to 
in vitro fertilization (IVF) with wild-type sperm of albino ICR strain. 
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Figure 3 | Offspring from in-vitro-generated eggs. a, b, Fertilized eggs 
(a) and 2-cell embryos (b) from IVF using BVSCH18 ESC-derived MII 
oocytes. ¢, 6 representative pups and their placentas from BVSCH18 ESC- 
derived MII oocytes. d, Genotyping by the BV and SC transgenes. e, The 6 
mice at 4 weeks after birth. f, IVDi using TTF-derived iPSCs (TTF4FC6). 
g, MII oocytes from TTF4FC6 after IVM culture. h, Two representative pups 
and their placentas from TTF4FC6-derived MII oocytes. i, Genotyping of 
the pups from TTF4FC6. PCR products from the BV and SC transgenes, 
exogenous retroviral Sox2 and PouSf1 and the Prdm14 locus as a positive 
control for the PCR reaction are shown. j, Two mice (from h) at 4 weeks 
after birth. Scale bars, 100 1m. P, positive control (genomic DNA of a 
BVSC mouse in d and of TTF4FC6 in i). N, negative control (genomic 
DNA of a wild-type mouse). For gel source data see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


By IVE, in-vitro-generated oocytes were fertilized and developed to 
2-cell embryos (Fig. 3a, b). 11 (3.5%) out of 316 2-cell embryos trans- 
ferred to pseudopregnant ICR females were successfully delivered as 
viable pups with coloured eyes (Fig. 3c, Extended Data Fig. 5a, 5b), 
showing that the pups were from BVSCH18 ESC-derived oocytes, but 
not from ICR oocytes that could mingle in gonadal somatic cells. The 
reporter constructs were largely segregated in the expected Mendelian 
manner (Fig. 3d). The placentas of the pups were heavier than those 
of wild-type mice (Extended Data Fig. 5c), but this phenomenon was 
less pronounced than the placentomegaly observed in clone mice’®. 
In addition, the pups tended to be slightly heavier than the wild-type 
mice (Extended Data Fig. 5c), which may have been due to the small 
number (either one or two) of pups in the uterine horn on Caesarean 
section. Using 2-cell embryos from in-vitro-generated oocytes, the 
success rate of full-term development was 3.5%, which is much lower 
than that from in-vivo-generated oocytes (61.7%, Extended Data 
Fig. 6a). A comparison of developmental progression from genetically 
matched oocytes in vivo (129X1/svj x C57BL/6) demonstrates that the 
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Figure 4 | Reconstitution of the second cycle of oogenesis in vitro. 

a, b, Derivation of rESCs. Blastocysts from in-vitro-generated eggs (a) were 
used for derivation of rESC (b). c, Genotyping of rESCs. In total, 37 rESC 
lines were derived in 2 independent experiments. The BVSC constructs and 
sex chromosome (X or Y) were determined by PCR. d, MII oocytes from 
rESCs. Scale bars, 100 um. For gel source data see Supplementary Fig. 1. 


fertilization rates were not significantly different, but embryogenesis 
was frequently retarded at various stages, such as the cleavage stage, 
and early and late gestation (Extended Data Fig. 6b-e). The develop- 
mental arrest may have been at least partly attributable to aneuploidy 
(Fig. 1f) and aberrant gene expression (Fig. 2c, d). Nevertheless, the 
successful production of pups demonstrates that the culture system 
fulfills the condition of producing functional eggs. Importantly, all of 
the obtained pups grew up normally without evidence of premature 
death (Fig. 3e, Extended Data Fig. 5c). Combined bisulfite restriction 
analysis (COBRA) and bisulfite sequencing of the DMRs revealed that 
the epigenetic status of the imprinted loci was maintained in a manner 
comparable to that of wild-type mice (Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). 
Both females and males from in-vitro-generated oocytes were fertile 
(Extended Data Fig. 5f) and remained alive for at least 11 months 
without any apparent abnormality (Extended Data Fig. 5g). 

To verify the robustness and reproducibility of the culture system, 
we induced oogenesis in five cell lines in vitro: BVSCH14, which is 
another ESC line of the same mouse strain as BVSCH18, two induced 
pluripotent stem cell (iPSC) lines from mouse embryonic fibroblasts 
(MEFs) and two iPSC lines from 10-week-old adult tail tip fibroblasts 
(TTFs). BVSCH14 and the two MEF-derived iPSC lines (MEF4FRC9 
and MEF4FC14) gave rise to a number of oocytes (Extended Data 
Fig. 7a, Extended Data Table 1). They contained fully potent oocytes, as 
pups with coloured eyes were obtained from oocytes from each cell line 
(Extended Data Figs 7a, 8a, b, Extended Data Table 1). The weights of 
their placentas and bodies showed a similar trend as seen in BVSCH18 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). The reporter genes and retrovirus-derived 
exogenous genes for the reprograming were detectable in the pups, 
as expected (Extended Data Figs 7c, d, 8a, b). All of the pups grew up 
normally without evidence of premature death. Notably, fully potent 
oocytes were also generated from the two TTF-derived iPSC lines 
(TTF4FC6 and TTF4FRC3) (Fig. 3f, g, Extended Data Table 1). Upon 
fertilization with sperm from ICR males followed by transfer to surro- 
gate mothers, they gave rise to healthy pups with the retroviral genes 
and the reporter constructs or coloured eyes (Fig. 3h, i, Extended Data 
Fig. 7d, 7e, 8c, Extended Data Table 1). The weights of the placentas 
were varied, and some of them were comparable to wild-type placenta 
(Extended Data Fig. 7b). Although 2 pups were cannibalized by the 
nursing mother at the day of birth, the remaining 6 pups grew without 
any apparent abnormality such as tumour formation or developmental 
arrest (Fig. 3j). Both females and males from iPSC-derived oocytes were 
fertile (Extended Data Fig. 8d). 

Finally, blastocysts from in-vitro-generated oocytes were used to 
derive ESCs, thereby realizing the reconstitution of an entire cycle of the 
female germ line. The 51 blastocysts from BVSCH18-derived oocytes 
were placed on embryonic fibroblasts in culture medium containing 
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CHIR99021, PD0325901 and leukaemia inhibitory factor (2i+LIF) a 
72.5% of the blastocysts (37 out of 51) gave rise to ESC lines (Fig. 4a-c), 
which were designated regenerated ESCs (rESCs). The BVSC reporter 
genes and sex chromosomes were segregated to each rESC clone in the 
expected Mendelian manner (Fig. 4c). When the rESCs (clone 6) were 
injected into wild-type blastocysts, they contributed to multiple tissues, 
including PGCs of the chimaera embryos (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). 
As the success rate of rESC derivation was higher than that of full-term 
development, it is possible that some rESC lines are not fully competent. 
A critical comparison of pluripotency, gene expression and epigenetic 
status between these rESC lines might provide important clues to clarify 
the heterogeneity in quality of in-vitro-generated oocytes. We success- 
fully produced rESC-derived MII oocytes that were undergoing second 
rounds of meiosis from the initial ESCs (Fig. 4d, Extended Data Fig. 9c). 
Taken together, these results demonstrated the successful reconstitu- 
tion of an entire cycle of the female germ line in vitro (Extended Data 
Fig. 9d). One limitation of the reconstitution, however, is that the 
culture system used gonadal somatic cells that were obtained from 
the embryos. Requirement of gonadal somatic cells would be a critical 
point, if human PGCLCs!*!? are to be progressed to later stages of 
gametogenesis. One possible way to overcome this issue would be to 
derive the gonadal somatic cell-like cells from pluripotent stem cells. 
Nevertheless, the culture system used here will provide an important 
platform for analysing the gene functions underlying oogenesis in addi- 
tion to providing clues to the development of a similar culture system 
in other species. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

A detailed protocol for oocyte production from pluripotent stem cells is available 
on the Nature Protocol Exchange at http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/protex.2016.065. 
Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment. 

Animals. All animal experiments were performed under the ethical guidelines 
of Kyushu University (the approval numbers A26-260-0 and A28-109-0). ICR, 
C57Bl/6J and 129X1/svj mice were purchased from Japan SLC. 129X1/svj females 
were mated with C57Bl/6J males to obtain hybrid mice (129X1/svj x C57BI/6J). 
Pregnant females were killed by cervical dislocation to obtain E12.5 embryos. 
From female embryos, the gonads were isolated and then dissociated for rOvary 
formation”. 

ESCs and iPSCs. Two independent ESC lines bearing the BVSC reporter con- 
structs, BVSCH18 and BVSCH14, were used in this study. Both ESC lines were 
established in our laboratory from the blastocysts collected from independent pairs 
of 1297" syj (agouti) females and C57BL/6 BVSC males*. These ESC lines were 
maintained under a 2i+LIF condition without feeders’. 

For generation of iPSCs, MEFs and TTFs were obtained from E12.5 female 
embryos and 10-week-old female mice, respectively. Both embryos and mice 
were derived from mating between 129X1/svj (chinchilla) female and C57BL/6 
BVSC males. Preparation of MEFs and TTFs and establishment of iPSCs in our 
laboratory were performed as described previously”! with slight modifications. 
Briefly, for MEF preparation, the embryos were minced, digested by trypsin-EDTA 
(Invitrogen), and then cultured in DMEM containing 10% FBS supplemented 
with 2mM glutamine and 1 x penicillin/streptomycin (MEF medium). For TTF 
preparation, the tails were cut, their epidermises were removed and the remaining 
tails were minced into about 1 cm pieces. They were then cultured with MF-start 
medium (Toyobo) for 5 days. The cells migrating out from the tail were cultured 
in MEF medium. 

MEFs and TTFs were reprogrammed to iPSCs by introducing retroviral 
vectors containing the four genes (pMXs-Pou5f1, pMXs-Sox2, pMXs-Kif4 and 
pMXs-c-Myc). MEFs and TTFs were cultured in MEF medium for four days and 
then were reseeded on STO feeder cells. One day after the reseed, the medium was 
changed to Knockout DMEM (Invitrogen) supplemented with 15% KnockOut 
Serum Replacement (KSR; Invitrogen), 2mM glutamine, 1 mM non-essential 
amino acids, 55,.M 2-mercaptoethanol, 10° U ml“! leukaemia inhibitory factor 
(LIF), and 1x penicillin/streptomycin. The medium was changed every other 
day. When ES-like colonies emerged, which usually took more than 14 days after 
infection, the medium was changed to 2i+LIK. ES-like colonies were picked up 
and propagated in 2i+LIF. These iPSC lines were maintained under a 2i+LIF 
condition without feeders. The ESC and iPSC lines in this study have not been 
tested for mycoplasma contamination. 

Formation of reconstituted ovaries. PGCLCs were differentiated from ESCs or 
iPSCs as described previously”°, purified by FACSAria II (BD Bioscience) and 
aggregated with E12.5 female gonadal somatic cells in a low-binding U-bottom 
96-well plate (NUNC) for 2 days of culture in GK15 supplemented with 11M 
retinoic acid. To strictly remove residual PGCs from dissociated gonadal cells, 
both SSEA1 and CD31 antibodies (Miltenyi Biotech) were used according to the 
manufacturer's instructions. 5,000 PGCLCs were cultured with 50,000 gonadal 
somatic cells to produce one reconstituted ovary. 

IVDi culture. Reconstituted ovaries were placed on Transwell-COL membranes 
(Coaster) soaked in aMEM-based IVDi medium: aMEM supplemented with 2% 
FCS, 1501M ascorbic acid (Sigma), 1 x Glutamax, 1 x penicillin/streptomycin and 
551M 2-mercaptoethanol (Life Technologies). At 4 days of culture, the culture 
medium was changed to StemPro-34-based IVDi medium: StemPro-34 SFM (Life 
Technologies) supplemented with 10% FCS, 150M ascorbic acid, 1x Glutamax, 
1x penicillin/streptomycin and 551M 2-mercaptoethanol. From 7 days to 10 days 
of culture, 500 nM ICI182780 was added to the StemPro-34-based IVDi medium. 
At 21 days of culture, individual 2FLs were manually dissociated using sharpened 
tungsten needles. 

Isolation of 2FLs. Electrically sharpened tungsten needles were used for the 
isolation of individual 2FLs. Interstitial cells between 2FLs were carefully 
removed. The 2FLs were separated from the rOvary and placed at largely 
regular intervals. 

IVG culture. The single 2FLs on the Transwell-COL membranes were soaked in 
IVG-aMEM medium: aMEM supplemented with 5% FCS, 2% polyvinylpyrroli- 
done (Sigma), 150,1M ascorbic acid, 1x Glutamax, 1x penicillin/streptomycin, 
100|.M 2-mercaptoethanol, 55\1g ml“! sodium pyruvate (Nacalai Tesque), 
0.11U ml"! follicule-stimulating hormone (Follistim; MSD), 15 ng ml-! BMP15 
and 15ng ml“! GDF9 (R&D Systems). At 2 days of culture, BMP15 and GDF9 were 
withdrawn from the medium and then follicles were incubated in 0.1% TypeIV 
Collagenase (MP Biomedicals). After washing with c©MEM supplemented with 5% 


FCS several times, the follicles were cultured in IVG-aMEM without BMP15 and 
GDF9. At 11 days of culture, cumulus-oocyte complexes grown on the membrane 
were picked up by a fine glass capillary. 

IVM culture. Cumulus—oocyte complexes were transferred to IVM medium: 
«MEM supplemented with 5% FCS, 25,.g ml! sodium pyruvate, 1 x penicillin/ 
streptomycin, 0.1 IU ml7! follicular-stimulating hormone, 4ng ml! EGE and 
1.21U ml"! hCG (gonadotropin; ASKA). At 16h of culture, swollen cumulus cells 
were stripped from the oocytes by treating with hyaluronidase (Sigma), and then 
MII oocytes were determined by Ist polar body extrusion. Due to concerns of dam- 
ages from a short-wavelength light (405 nm) for detection of SC, a small number 
of SC-negative oocytes (an estimated 5% of total oocytes) were not removed but 
subjected simultaneously to the following IVF experiments. For experiments that 
need to purify SC-positive oocytes, such as analyses of the diameters, imprinting 
gene loci, the chromosome number and transcriptome, SC-positive oocytes were 
carefully collected under a fluorescent microscopy with the short-wavelength light. 
The contamination rate of the endogenous ICR MII oocytes resulted from the 
selection in these experiments. 

IVF and embryo transfer. MII oocytes were subjected to IVF as described pre- 
viously and then fertilized eggs were cultured in HTF medium (ARK Resource). 
2-cell embryos were transferred into the oviduct of 0.5 days post coitum (d.p.c.) 
pseudopregnant ICR females. Some of the 2-cell embryos were cultured in 
KSOM (ARK Resource) for 4 days until the blastocyst stage. Newborns were 
delivered from the mother by Caesarean section and nursed by surrogate ICR 
mothers. 

RNA-seq analysis. A directional RNA-seq library was constructed as described 
previously”’. Briefly, poly(A)* RNAs were purified from 100-15,000 cells or 
oocytes (ESCs, 10,000-13,200; PGCLC-d6, 10,000; PGCLC-agg3, 5,300-15,000; 
vitro-2nd and vivo-2nd: 337-12; vitro-MII and vivo-MII: 99-134), using a 
Dynabeads mRNA DIRECT Micro Kit (Invitrogen). For vitro-2nd and vitro-MII, 
SC-positive oocytes were collected under a fluorescence microscopy. Biologically 
triplicated samples were prepared in each stage. Purified RNAs were subjected to 
library construction using a NEBNext Ultra Directional RNA Library Prep Kit for 
Illumina (NEB). cDNAs were enriched by 12-cycle PCR. Sequencing of the libraries 
was performed with HiSeq2000 (Illumina). Obtained reads were processed with 
the FASTX tool kit”4 to remove short (<20 bp) and low quality (quality score <20) 
reads, followed by trimming of the adaptor sequence. Processed reads were mapped 
to the mouse mm10 genome using TopHat2/Bowtie2”. Cuffdiff’’, a program in 
the Cufflinks software, and QuasR”’, a Bioconductor package, were used for the 
differential gene and repetitive sequence expression analyses. Hierarchical clus- 
tering and principal component analysis were performed with R, based on RefSeq 
gene expression levels. 

Generation of rESCs. Derivation of rESCs was performed using 2i+LIF!” 
medium. Briefly, fertilized eggs derived from in-vitro-generated oocytes were 
cultured in KSOM until the blastocyst stage. The blastocysts were placed on MMC- 
treated mouse embryonic fibroblasts and cultured in 2i+LIF. After 5 to 7 days of 
culture, colonies were picked up and passaged several times to establish rESCs. 
During establishment, rESCs were passaged on a culture plate coated with 300 ng 
ml"! laminin (BD Bioscience) to remove mouse embryonic fibroblasts. 
Chimaera analysis. rESCs were injected into the wild-type blastocysts. The blas- 
tocysts were transferred into the uterus of 2.5 d.p.c. pseudopregnant females and 
the embryos were collected at 10 days after transplantation. The embryos and their 
gonads were observed under a fluorescent microscope (SZX16; Olympus). For 
analysis of the contribution of rESCs to various tissues, the neural tube, lung, heart, 
liver, intestine and tail were collected and subjected to PCR analyses. 
Genotyping. Genomic DNAs isolated from the tails of offspring, rESC lines and 
fetal tissues were subjected to PCR amplification using the primers (Supplementary 
Table 2). For sexing, PCR reaction amplified a 253 bp fragment from the X chro- 
mosome and 355 bp and 399 bp fragments from the Y chromosome. PCR products 
were resolved through electrophoresis in agarose gels and illuminated by ethidium 
bromide (EtBr). 

COBRA analysis and bisulfite sequencing. Genomic DNAs were isolated from 
more than 200 SC-positive MII oocytes generated in vitro and wild-type MII 
oocytes in vivo, and from tails of offspring from in-vitro-derived oocytes and 
wild-type mice. Bisulfite reactions were performed using a Methylamp DNA 
Modification Kit (Epigentek). For COBRA analysis, the DMRs of H19, Igf2r, 
Peg3 and Snrpn were amplified with specific primers (Supplementary Table 2), 
as described previously”*”’. The amplified DNA was digested with the following 
restriction enzymes (NEB): Pvul-HF for H19, HpyCHA4IV for Igf2r and Peg3, and 
Acil for Snrpn. The digested samples were resolved through electrophoresis in 2% 
or 3% agarose gels and illuminated by EtBr. The PCR products were subcloned into 
the pGEM-T Easy vector (Promega) and were sequenced. For bisulfite sequencing 
of genomic DNA from oocytes, PCR amplification of the DMRs of H19 and Igf2r 
was carried out as described previously'’. The PCR products were subcloned into 
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the pGEM-T Easy vector (Promega) and were sequenced. The sequences were 
analysed and aligned by QUMA software*’. 

Immunofluorescence analysis. For whole-mount immunofluorescence analysis, 
rOvaries were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde for 1 h at room temperature, washed 
three times in PBST (PBS containing 0.2% Triton X-100), soaked in blocking buffer 
(PBS containing 0.1% BSA and 0.3% Triton X-100) overnight at 4°C, and then 
incubated with primary antibodies (anti-GFP rat monoclonal antibody (mAb) 
(Nakalai 04404-84) cross-reactive to BV and SC, and anti-Foxl2 goat polyclonal 
antibody (pAb) (Novus Biologicals NB100-1277) or anti-laminin rabbit pAb 
(Abcam ab11575)) in the blocking buffer overnight at 4°C. After washing five 
times in PBST, the rOvaries were incubated with secondary antibodies (anti-rat 
IgG donkey pAb Alexa488 and anti-goat IgG donkey pAb Alexa568 or anti-rabbit 
IgG donkey pAb Alexa568) and DAPI in the blocking buffer overnight at 4°C. The 
rOvaries were washed five times in PBST and mounted in Fluo-KEEPER antifade 
reagent (Nakalai). 

Immunofluorescence of the chromosome in meiotic prophase I was performed 
as described previously*' with slight modifications. Briefly, for the chromosome in 
meiotic prophase I, rOvaries were dissociated by incubation in CTK (0.1 mg ml"! 
collagenase IV, 0.25% Trypsin, 20% KSR and 1 mM CaCl, in PBS) for 30 min at 
37°C, followed by Accutase (Nakalai) for 5 min at 37°C. Dissociated single cells 
were suspended in hypotonic buffer and placed on glass slides. Slides were washed 
three times in PBS, soaked in blocking buffer (PBS containing 10% FBS) for 1h at 
room temperature and then incubated with primary antibodies (anti-SCP1 rabbit 
pAb (Novus Biologicals NB300-ss9) and anti-SCP3 mouse mAb (Abcam ab97672)) 
overnight at 4°C. After washing three times in PBS containing 0.05% Tween20, 
the slides were incubated with secondary antibodies (anti-rabbit IgG goat pAb 
Alexa568 and anti-mouse IgG donkey pAb Alexa647), washed three times in PBS 
containing 0.05% Tween20, and then incubated with anti-y~H2AXSer139 mouse 
mAb directly conjugated with FITC (Millipore 16-202A) and DAPI. The slides 
were washed three times in PBS containing 0.05% Tween20 and mounted in Fluo- 
KEEPER antifade reagent (Nakalai). Immunofluorescence of the chromosome in 
MII oocytes was performed as described previously”. The primary antibodies 
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used were anti-centromere human pAb (Antibodies Incorporated 15-235-001) and 
anti-H3K9me3 rabbit pAb (Millipore 07-442). The secondary antibodies used were 
anti-human IgG donkey pAb Alexa488 and anti-rabbit IgG goat pAb Alexa568. 
All immunofluorescence samples were analysed by a confocal microscope (Zeiss 
LSM700). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Evaluation of the basal culture conditions. 

a, Culture of rOvaries. Representative images of rOvaries at 3 weeks of 
culture in the medium indicated on the top are shown. Note that a number 
of SC-positive oocytes were formed with firm structure of rOvary under 
the combined culture condition. BF, bright field; SC, stella-ECFP. 

b, Culture of rOvaries with ICI182780, an oestrogen inhibitor. 
Representative images of rOvaries under the culture condition indicated 
on the top are shown. The images on the bottom of the figure are high- 
magnification images of the region in the dashed box. Note that multiple 
oocyte follicles (white arrowheads) were frequently observed in the 
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culture without ICI182780 but were rarely observed in the culture with 
the inhibitor. c, Immunofluorescence analysis of the follicle structure. 
Images are rOvaries at 3 weeks of culture with or without ICI182780. 
Immunostaining with laminin, a component of the basement membrane, 
was used to define the follicle structure that encloses oocyte(s). The 

bar graph on the right shows the percentage of follicles with single or 
multiple oocytes. The mean values + s.d. from 3 biological replicates are 
shown. The total numbers of follicles counted are shown in the box. Scale 
bars, 100 1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Meiotic progression and establishment of 
genomic imprints in culture. a, PGC-to-oocyte differentiation during 
IVDi. PGCLCs and oocytes were visualized by anti-GFP antibody (green) 
cross-reactive to BV and SC. At 21 days of culture, cells surrounding 

the oocyte expressed Foxl2 (red). Scale bars, 201m. b, Representative 
images of each stage of meiotic prophase I in culture. Meiotic cells from 
the culture were spread and stained with the antibodies indicated. The 
colours were converted by ZEN software (Zeiss). c, Meiotic progression 
in IVDi culture. Percentages of each stage in total meiotic cells are shown. 
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The meiotic cells in the rOvaries were obtained from 3 independent 
experiments. d, Asynapsis of meiotic chromosome at the pachytene stage 
in culture. Representative immunofluorescence images of asynapsis at 
the pachytene stage are shown. Note that yH2AX is densely accumulated 
in the meiotic chromosome. The graph below the images shows the 
percentage of asynapsis in cells at the pachytene stages in three E17.5 
female gonads, four rOvaries or three E12.5 gonads cultured for 5 days, 
from 3 independent experiments. Scale bars in b and d, 10,m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Isolation of individual 2FLs for IVG culture after dissociation. c, The number of germinal vesicle and MII oocytes 
and MII oocytes from IVM culture. a, Attenuated maturation in an derived from BVSCH18 ESCs. The number of oocytes obtained from each 
intact rOvary. Cell proliferation in the granulosa cell layer is observed experiment and the total number from all experiments were shown. 
only in 2FLs located at the edge of the rOvary (arrows). 2FLs in the d, A large image of the MII oocytes shown in Fig. 1d. e, Bisulfite sequence 
middle seldom show cell proliferation in the granulosa cell layer analysis of differentially methylated regions (DMRs) of the imprinted 
(arrowheads). b, Representative images of isolation of individual 2FLs. genes (H19 and Igf2r) in MII oocytes generated in vitro and in vivo. White 
A rOvary (left, upper) was mechanically dissociated (right upper). The and black circles represent unmethylated and methylated CpG sequences, 
high-magnification image of the boxed region shows individual 2FLs respectively. Scale bars, 100 1m (a, d), 500 j1m (b). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Expression of a specific class of LTR. a, Box 
plots showing the expression of repetitive elements. Reads per million 
mapped reads (RPMs) of each product are shown. Note that LTR products 
increased sharply in oocytes at the secondary follicle stage. b, c, d, Heat 
map of the normalized expression profile of the LTR family (b), ERVK 
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(c) and ERVL-MaLR (d). e, The gene ontology enrichments of genes 
categorized by their gene expression dynamics. All genes listed are shown 
in Supplementary Table 1. All expression data are based on the mean 
values from 3 biological replicates except for PGCLC(d6) that is from 


2 biological replicates. 
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2-cell embryos 


clone exp# transferred = %) 
BVSCH18 ESCs_ Exp1 35 
Exp2 84 j 
Exp3 197 6 
Total 316 11(3.5%) 


Placental weight 


Mouse ID Sex No. of pups 
1501261 Male 15 
1503021 Male 15 
1503022 Female 12 
1503091 Male 11 
1503092 Female 11 


Extended Data Figure 5 | Growth and fertility of offspring from 
in-vitro-generated oocytes. a, The number of 2-cell embryos and pups 
derived from BVSCH18 ESCs. b, Summary of eye colour and transgene of 
the pups (or adult mouse) derived from in-vitro-generated oocytes from 
BVSCH18 ESCs. c, Weights of placentas (left), newborn pups (middle) 
and development of the body weights (right) of offspring from the MII 
oocytes from BVSCH18 (closed circles) and the genetically matched 
wild-type mice (129X1/svjC57BL/6F1 x ICR) (closed circles) in 

3 independent experiments (t-test, **P < 0.01, *P < 0.05) d, Combined 
bisulfite restriction analysis (COBRA) of DMRs of the imprinted genes 
(H19, Igf2r, Peg3 and Snrpn) in the 10 mice (1-10) derived from in-vitro- 
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generated MII oocytes and the two wild-type mice (WT1 and WT2). PCR 
products were either digested (D) or undigested (U) with the respective 
enzyme. The digested and undigested fragments are indicated by black 
and white triangles, respectively. e, Bisulfite sequence analysis of DMRs of 
the imprinted genes in the two mice (1 and 2) from in-vitro-generated 
oocytes and the wild-type mouse (WT1). White and black circles represent 
unmethylated and methylated CpG sequences, respectively. f, A female 
(left) and a male (right) mouse from in-vitro-generated oocytes with full 
fertility. The table below the images shows the number of pups in a litter. 
g, The 6 mice derived from in-vitro-generated MII oocytes at 11 months 
after birth. For gel source data see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Developmental potential of in-vitro-generated 
oocytes. a, Percentages of pups from 2-cell embryos transferred. 

The numbers of pups obtained from 3 independent embryo transfer 
experiments are shown. b, Fertilization and preimplantation development. 
Eggs with pronucleus/pronuclei (PN) (left), the number of PN (middle) 
and early embryonic development in culture (right). The mean 

values + s.d. from 5 biological replicates are shown. The total numbers 

of oocytes/embryos are shown in each graph. c, A uterus at 10 days 

after transfer of embryos from ESC-derived oocytes. White arrowheads 
indicate degenerating conceptuses that had decidua without any apparent 
embryo, and therefore embryo loss at early gestation. The table below 

the image summarizes the numbers of remaining embryos and decidua 


Implantaion marks 
w/o embryo(/litter) 


No of litter ~Pups(/litter) 


5 10(2.0) 12(2.4) 


without embryo observed at 10 days of gestation. On average, 3.7 embryos 
remained in the uterus. Scale bar, 5mm. d, Embryos collected from 

a day 10 uterus after transfer of embryos from ESC-derived oocytes. The 
developmental stage of the embryos was varied. Scale bar, 2mm. 

e, Implantation marks in the uterus on Caesarean section. White 
arrowheads indicate the implantation marks without embryos and the 
asterisk shows the uterus wall after delivering newborn pups by Caesarean 
section. The table below the image summarizes the numbers of pups and 
implantation marks without embryos on Caesarean section. On average, 

2 pups were obtained per uterus, indicating there was some amount of 
embryo loss during late gestation. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Oogenesis in vitro using other ESC and iPSC Fig. 5c. c, d, Genotyping of the pups from BVSCH14 ESCs (c) and iPSCs 
lines. a, Representative images of a rOvary in IVDi, MII oocytes and pups (d). PCR products from each gene indicated are shown. P, a positive 
obtained from BVSCH14 ESCs and MEF-derived iPSC lines (MEF4FRC9 control; N, a negative control. Details of the positive control and negative 
and MEF4FC14). b, Weights of placentas (left) and newborns (right) from _ control are described in Fig. 3 legend. e, Representative images of a rOvary 
the MII oocytes from ESC/iPSC lines indicated on the top. The values are in IVDi using TTF-derived iPSCs (TTF4FRC3), MII oocytes and pups 
from 2 independent experiments (see also Extended Data Table 1). obtained from TTF4FRC3. Scale bars, 100 1m. For gel source data see 

The values of the control are same as those shown in Extended Data Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Summary of eye colour and transgene of the study have Cc or Cc™ genotype that effects eye pigmentation (see also 


pups derived from in-vitro-generated oocytes. a—c, A compiled list of Method). As ICR strain has cc genotype, half of the offspring would have 
eye colour and transgene of the pups derived from in-vitro-generated albino eyes. Note that these pups had BV and the retroviral transgenes. 
oocytes from BVSCH14 ESCs (a), MEF-derived iPSCs (MEF4FRC9 and d, Fertility of adult mice derived from in-vitro-generated oocytes from 
MEF4FC14) (b), and TTF-derived iPSCs (TTF4FC6 and TTF4FRC3) (c). iPSCs. Both a female (left) and a male (middle) from TTF-derived iPSCs 
3* and 5* pups from TTF4FC6 had albino eyes. This is because MEF- were fertile. The table (right) shows the number of pups in a litter. 


iPSCs and TTF-iPSCs (129X1/svj (chinchilla) x C57BL/6) used in this 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Chimaera analysis of rESCs. a, Bright field 
(BF) and fluorescent image (BV or SC) of a representative chimaera 

and wild-type E12.5 embryos (left images), and their gonads with 
mesonephros (right images). BV expression was detectable in the sensory 
vibrissae (arrow), the mesenchyme of the forelimb and the hind limb 
(asterisks) and the myotome (arrowheads), as reported previously’”. 
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arrowheads). Scale bars, 1 mm. b, BV transgene in chimaera embryos. 
PCR products from each tissue (NT, neural tube; H, heart; Lu, lung; 

Li, liver; I, intestine; T, tail; NC, a negative control from the genomic 
DNA of a wild-type embryo) are shown. c, MII oocytes from rESCs. 
The image in Fig. 4d merged with SC is shown. Scale bars, 100 j1m. 

d, A schematic drawing showing the in vitro reconstitution of the entire 
female germ line. For gel source data see Supplementary Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of oogenesis in vitro using BVSCH14 ESCs and iPSCs derived from MEFs and TTFs 


clone exp# agg GV oocytes (/rOvary) Mil oocyte (/rOvary) _Egg with PN (1PN, 2PN, 3PN)__2cell embryos (% of Egg with PN) 2cell embryos transferred® pups (% of 2cell embryos transferred 
BVSCH14ESCs_— Exp1 16 1616 683 438 (28, 385, 25) 296 296 3 
eens ESBS oi tccecc BO wcsssiectatt ts DD concen cece Dacn enbeont cnet DOD cctecatenbetreenesneoncaspe OOM =) ee ee eee, 1 ie ere ene ee eases ee aac eects ce OE cee Sacre een ceca eeepc ek 
Total 45 4081 (90.7) 1485 (33.0 838 (93, 695, 50 563 (67.2 429 5(1.2 
iPS MEF_4FRC9_—_Exp1 35 2939 841 410 (51, 320, 39) 125 125 0 
ee ERR a OM he OO esac ci NO cease OO ABR ETO NE) lo ae eee cM See hate OM ae ae ul ae a lle ee 
Total 66 5559 (84.2 1551 (23.5 791 (137, 598, 56 366 (46.3 366 1(0.3 


iPS MEF_4FC14 — Exp4 33 2691 727 404 (41, 330, 33) 104 94 0 


otal 64 5088 (79.5) 1629 (25.5 723 (143, 540, 40 304 (42.0 294 1(0.3 


iPSTTF_A4FC6 —— Exp4 32 3185 658 576 (71, 465, 40) 317 237 3 
Soacastocset cece ta tanec EMR cu UO Meat ne ose et ONO scr oe ne MOM ot oe AOI RM, SOA IBD) a Dn Leal ol OOD i talc noche OOO Borsa ae Sa pw cnn ae teat ae ts. Se 
Total 63 6308 (100.1) 4700 (27.0) 1116 (195, 829, 92) 652 (58.4) 572 5 (0.9) 
iPS TTF_4FRC3— Exp1 30 3765 1138 877 (176, 606, 95) 335 335 1 
eee EMPZ eee BL cence N.C. Se AL 1-29) i are wise EN eleceashtaSnceaten corer ieacaeale 


Total 61 3765 (125.5, 2348 (38.5 1588 (342, 1107, 139 776 (48.9 776 3 (0.4 


@As they were used for other experiments, not all 2-cell embryos were transferred into the surrogate mothers. 
®Not counted. 
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Leukaemogenic effects of Ptpn11 activating 
mutations in the stem cell microenvironment 


Lei Dong!*, Wen-Mei Yu"*, Hong Zheng", Mignon L. Loh?, Silvia T. Bunting?, Melinda Pauly!, Gang Huang“, Muxiang Zhou!, 


Hal E. Broxmeyer’, David T. Scadden® & Cheng-Kui Qu! 


Germline activating mutations of the protein tyrosine phosphatase 
SHP2 (encoded by PTPN11), a positive regulator of the RAS 
signalling pathway', are found in 50% of patients with Noonan 
syndrome”. These patients have an increased risk of developing 
leukaemia’, especially juvenile myelomonocytic leukaemia (JMML), 
a childhood myeloproliferative neoplasm (MPN). Previous studies 
have demonstrated that mutations in Ptpn11 induce a JMML-like 
MPN through cell-autonomous mechanisms that are dependent 
on Shp? catalytic activity*”. However, the effect of these mutations 
in the bone marrow microenvironment remains unclear. Here we 
report that Ptpn11 activating mutations in the mouse bone marrow 
microenvironment promote the development and progression of 
MPN through profound detrimental effects on haematopoietic stem 
cells (HSCs). Ptpn11 mutations in mesenchymal stem/progenitor 
cells and osteoprogenitors, but not in differentiated osteoblasts or 
endothelial cells, cause excessive production of the CC chemokine 
CCL3 (also known as MIP-1c), which recruits monocytes to the area 
in which HSCs also reside. Consequently, HSCs are hyperactivated 
by interleukin-16 and possibly other proinflammatory cytokines 
produced by monocytes, leading to exacerbated MPN and to donor- 
cell-derived MPN following stem cell transplantation. Remarkably, 
administration of CCL3 receptor antagonists effectively reverses 
MPN development induced by the Ptpn11-mutated bone marrow 
microenvironment. This study reveals the critical contribution 
of Ptpn11 mutations in the bone marrow microenvironment to 
leukaemogenesis and identifies CCL3 as a potential therapeutic 
target for controlling leukaemic progression in Noonan syndrome 
and for improving stem cell transplantation therapy in Noonan- 
syndrome-associated leukaemias. 

In our recent study investigating the potential effects of Ptpn11 acti- 
vating mutations in neural cells, we used the Ptpn11*°* mutation as a 
model and generated Ptpn11#”°*/*Nestin-Cre* mice with Ptpn11°/°* 
mutation conditional knock-in mice (Ptpn11 E76K-neo/+)5 and Nestin- 
Cre* mice. We inadvertently found that Ptpn11!7°*/*Nestin-Cre* 
mice developed a myeloid malignancy resembling MPN at the age 
of 7 months or older as evidenced by splenomegaly, and significantly 
increased numbers of myeloid cells in the peripheral blood and 
myeloid progenitors in the bone marrow (BM) (Fig. la, Extended 
Data Fig. 1a, b). Histopathological examination revealed hyperprolif- 
eration of myeloid cells in the BM and spleen (Extended Data Fig. 1c). 
Myeloid cells (Mac-1*Gr-1*) (Fig. 1b) and inflammatory monocytes 
(CD115*Gr-1*) (Extended Data Fig. 1d) were significantly increased 
in these tissues. Moreover, extensive myeloid cell infiltration in the 
liver and lung was detected (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1c). The 
loxP-flanked neo cassette with a stop codon, which inactivated the 
targeted Ptpn11°”°*"” allele®, was intact in the MPN cells of these 


mice (Fig. 1c), indicating that the myeloid malignancy was not caused 
by the Ptpn11 mutation in haematopoietic cells. Previous studies 
have shown that Nestin is also expressed in BM mesenchymal stem/ 
progenitor cells (MSPCs) in addition to neural cells, and that perivas- 
cular Nestin* MSPCs constitute unique sinusoidal vascular and arte- 
riolar HSC niches*”. We therefore examined targeted Ptpn11 alleles 
in BM-derived MSPCs and found that the inhibitory neo cassette was 
deleted in approximately 95% of these cells (Fig. 1c). Interestingly, 
the frequency and absolute numbers of primitive haematopoietic 
progenitors and stem cells in the BM were markedly decreased in 
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@ Ptpn11£/6*/+ Nestin-Cre* © Ptpn11£7K’* Nestin-Cre* 2. Ptpn11£’6«* Nestin-Cre- —> WT 
(moribund with severe MPN) 
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Figure 1 | Ptpn112°*/* mutation in Nestint MSPCs aberrantly 
activates neighbouring wild-type HSCs, inducing MPN in 

Ptpn11"76*'* Nestin-Cre* mice. 7-12-month-old Ptpn11°”*’* Nestin- 
Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* mice were analysed. a, Spleen weights 
were determined (n= 17 mice per group). b, Cells isolated from BM, 
spleens, livers and lungs were assayed for Mac-1*Gr-1* myeloid cells 

by FACS (n = 12 mice per group). c, Genomic DNA isolated from 

BM haematopoietic cells and BM-derived MSPCs was assayed for the 
abundance of the neo cassette by qPCR (n =5 mice per group). 

d-f, BM cells were assayed by multiparameter FACS to determine the 
pool size (n = 8 mice per group) (d), cell cycle distribution (n = 6 mice per 
group) (e), and intracellular signalling activities (1 = 3 mice per group) 

(f) of HSCs (Lin Sca-1*c-Kit‘CD150*CD48~ Flk27). g, BM cells collected 
from 8-month old Ptpn11"”°*/* Nestin-Cre* mice (CD45.2*) with MPN 

or moribund Ptpn11*”®*’* Nestin-Cre* mice (12 months old) with severe 
MPN were transplanted into lethally irradiated wild-type mice (WT) Boy] 
mice (CD45.1*). In addition, BM cells collected from Boy] mice were 
transplanted into 6-month-old Ptpn11®”°*’* Nestin-Cre* mice. Recipients 
were monitored for MPN development for 6-8 months. Data shown in a-f 
are mean +s.d. of all mice examined; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
Source Data for this figure are available online. 
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BM _ Spleen Liver 
0 WI Ptpn11*/* Mx1-Cre* 
@ wt — Ptpn11£76K/+ Mx1-Cre* 
O WT — Ptpn11£76k/+ Vav1-Cre* 
Figure 2 | MPN that developed in Ptpn11°”*’* Vav1-Cre* mice is less 
severe and less progressive than MPN developed in Ptpn11°”*’+ Mx1- 
Cret mice. Ptpn1 1476+ Mx1-Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre* mice (8 weeks 
after pI-pC administration), along with 16-week-old Ptpn11°°*/* Vav1- 
Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Vav1-Cre* mice were killed. a, Spleen weights were 
determined (n=8 mice per group). b, Cells isolated from BM, spleens and 
livers were assayed for Mac-1*Gr-1* myeloid cells (1 =8 mice per group). 
c, Ptpn 11°" Mx1-Cre* and Ptpn11*”°*’*+ Vav1-Cre* mice administered 
with pI-pC were monitored for 12 months for acute leukaemia progression. 
d, Haematopoietic cells (CD45*), MSPCs (Sca-l1*CD1400a*CD45" Ter- 
119-CD31_), endothelial cells (CD45~ Ter-119- CD31"), and osteoblasts 
(Sca-l-CD140a*+CD45~ Ter-119~CD317 ) were sorted from the BM. 


Ptpni 17%! Nestin-Cre* mice, whereas these cells in the spleen were 
increased (Fig. 1d, Extended Data Fig. le-g). The fact that the numbers 
of mature myeloid cells and myeloid progenitors increased whereas 
stem cells decreased implied aberrant activation and accelerated dif- 
ferentiation of HSCs in the BM. Indeed, the number of quiescent HSCs 
in the Go phase in Ptpn11"°'* Nestin-Cre*+ mice decreased by twofold, 
whereas that of HSCs in the G; or S/G2/M phases doubled (Fig. 1e). 
HSCs in these mice had reduced apoptosis (Extended Data Fig. 1h). 
Assessment of intracellular signalling activities demonstrated that 
Erk, Akt and NF-«B pathways were highly activated in the HSCs of 
Ptpni 1K" Nestin-Cre* mice (Fig. 1f). The MPN developed in chronic- 
phase Prpn11°”°*'* Nestin-Cre* mice was not transferable to wild-type 
transplants, but MPN cells from terminally ill mice reproduced the 
same disease in 50% of the recipients (Fig. 1g), possibly owing to the 
acquisition of unknown genetic mutations that conferred self-renewal 
capability to MPN cells. At a 6-8-month follow up, 8 of 12 lethally 
irradiated Ptpn11!”°*'*Nestin-Cre* mice that were transplanted with 
wild-type BM cells developed donor-cell-derived MPN (Fig. 1g, 
Extended Data Fig. li), verifying the robust pathogenic effects of the 
Ptpn11*’°*'* mutation in Nestin* BM stromal cells. These results 
suggested that the Ptpn11-mutated BM microenvironment drove 
MPN development by hyperactivation of resident wild-type HSCs. 
This notion was further supported by the observation that aber- 
rant HSC activation occurred before full development of MPN in 
Ptpn11"’°*'* Nestin-Cre* mice (Extended Data Fig. 1j). 

As PTPN11 mutations in Noonan syndrome are present ubiqui- 
tously, we next determined the effect of the Ptpn11-mutated micro- 
environment on HSCs that also carried Ptpn11 mutations. We 
compared Ptpn11'°*/* Mx1-Cre* mice, in which Cre was expressed 
in haematopoietic cells as well as BM stromal cells'®!' following 
administration of polyinosinic-polycytidylic acid (pI-pC), with 
Ptpn1 1®76KI+ Vay1-Cret mice, in which constitutive Cre expression 
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The abundance of the neo cassette in genomic DNA was determined by 
qPCR (n=3 mice per group). e-h, BM cells collected from wild-type Boy] 
mice were transplanted into Ptpn11#7°*/* Mx1-Cre*, Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre* 

(8 weeks following pI-pC treatment), and Ptpn11°°"’* Vav1-Cre* 

(16 weeks old) mice. Recipients were monitored for MPN development for 
6-8 months (e). Mac-1*Gr-1* myeloid cells in the BM, spleen and liver were 
examined (n=5 mice per group) (f). The pool size (n= 4 mice per group) (g) 
and intracellular signalling activities (n =3 mice per group) (h) of donor HSCs 
were determined 25 weeks following transplantation. Data shown in a, b, d, 
f-h are mean +s.d. of all mice examined. Statistical significance was 
determined between Ptpn11°°*+Mx1-Cre* and Ptpn11'°"* Vav1-Cre* 
groups; **P < 0.01; ***P< 0,001. Source Data for this figure are available online. 


was restricted to haematopoietic cells and part of endothelial cells (see 
below). The disease phenotypes of Ptpn1 1#7°*!* Vav1-Cre* mice were 
much less severe (Fig. 2a, b, Extended Data Fig. 2a). Furthermore, 
at a 12-month follow-up check, MPN in 19% of Ptpn1 1£76KI+ Vay] - 
Cre* mice developed into acute leukaemia, as opposed to 63% of 
Ptpn11®’6K'* Mx1-Cre* mice (Fig. 2c). The inhibitory neo cassette in 
the mutated Ptpn11 allele was deleted from haematopoietic cells to the 
same extent in both lines of mice. However, neo deletion from MSPCs, 
osteoblasts and endothelial cells was detected in Ptpn11!7°*/* Mx1- 
Cre* but not Ptpn11®”°*'* Vav1-Cre* mice (except for partial deletion 
from endothelial cells) (Fig. 2d). The differences in the severity and 
prognosis of MPN between these two lines of mice do not appear to be 
associated with pI-pC administration or the times/stages when the dis- 
ease mutations were induced (Extended Data Fig. 2b-e). Furthermore, 
no donor-cell-derived MPN developed in Ptpn11*°*'* Vav1-Cre* mice 
transplanted with wild-type BM cells, in contrast to the 75% incidence 
of donor-cell-derived MPN in Ptpn11"’°*'* Mx1-Cre* recipients 
(Fig. 2e, f, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Wild-type donor HSCs were also 
highly activated in Ptpn11"”°*!/+ Mx1-Cre*, but not Ptpn11!7*!* Vav1- 
Cre* recipients owing to aberrantly enhanced cell signalling activities 
(Fig. 2g, h). Similar results were obtained from the Noonan syndrome 
mutation Ptpn11?°'¢ global knock-in mice, which were born with a 
developmental disorder resembling Noonan syndrome and devel- 
oped JMML-like MPN*. Transplantation of wild-type BM cells into 
lethally-irradiated Ptpn11?°'’* mice initially reversed MPN. The mice 
appeared to be cured during the first 3 months after transplantation, 
but 8 out of 14 then developed donor-cell-derived MPN in the next 
5 months (Extended Data Fig. 3c). 

To further define the cell types in the Ptpn11-mutated BM micro- 
environment that have an important role in driving/enhancing MPN 
development, we generated cell-type-specific Ptpn11*”°’* knock-in 
mice and monitored them for one and a half years. The Ptpn11°7°"’* 
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Table 1 | Ptpn11£76*’+ mutation in MSPCs and osteoprogenitors, but not differentiated osteoblasts or endothelial cells, in the BM 


microenvironment induces MPN 


Cell-type-specific knock-in mice Target cells Age of mice euthanized Incidence of MPN HSC hyperactivation Spleen weight (g) 
Ptpn11®7*’+Nestin-Cret MSPCs 7-14 months 20/27 #* Yes 0.289+0.054 
Ptpn11®76*’+VE-Cadherin-Cret-ER'? Endothelial cells 11-18 months 0/15 No 0.098+0.056 
Ptpn11®76*/+Prx1-Cre+ Mesenchymal cells 5-10 months 12/1 6%* Yes 0.385+0.177 
Ptpn11®76*/+Lepr-Cret Leptin receptor* mesenchymal cells 13-17 months 9/1 5% Yes 0.281+0.075 
Ptpn11®76*/+Qsx1-Cret Osteoprogenitors 5-8 months 13/1 4% Yes 0.616+40.08 
Ptpn11®76*/+Qc-Cret Osteoblasts 11-18 months 0/16 No 0.109+0.034 
Cell-type-specific Ptpn11£76* knock-in mice as indicated were generated and monitored for MPN development for up to 18 months. The incidence of MPN, cycling status of BM HSCs, and spleen 


weights of the animals euthanized at the indicated ages were determined. 


mutation in Prxl-expressing broad mesenchymal cells, Lepr* mes- 
enchymal cells, Osterix (Osx1)-expressing osteoprogenitors (all of 
which contain/overlap with Nestin* MSPCs!?-}), but not Osteocalcin 
(Oc)-expressing differentiated osteoblasts or VE-cadherin-expressing 
endothelial cells, induced MPN (Table 1, Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). 
The deletion efficiency of neo from mutated Ptpn11 alleles in MSPCs 
generally correlated with the latency and severity of MPN that deve- 
loped in these lines of cell-type-specific mutant mice (Extended Data 
Fig. 4c), suggesting that MSPCs and/or osteoprogenitors were respon- 
sible for the leukaemogenic effects of the Ptpn11-mutated BM micro- 
environment. HSCs were hyperactivated only in the lines of mice that 
developed MPN (Table 1), further underscoring the effect of HSC 
hyperactivation on the myeloid malignancy induced/enhanced by the 
Ptpn11 mutation in MSPCs and osteoprogenitors. 

We next sought to identify the mechanisms by which Ptpn11- 
mutated MSPCs and osteoprogenitors activate HSCs (wild type or 


mutant with the same Ptpn11 mutation). Compared to wild-type 
HSCs, Ptpn11®”°*/* mutant HSCs had accelerated myeloid differenti- 
ation owing to cell autonomous effects”, regardless of whether they were 
co-cultured with wild-type or Ptpn11°”°“’* BM stromal cells or MSPCs 
(Extended Data Fig. 5a). Unexpectedly, Ptpn11*”°“’* stromal cells and 
MSPCs had no significant activating effects on either Pipn11"°*’* or 
wild-type HSCs (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Similar results were obtained 
when HSCs and MSPCs were co-cultured in two separate chambers 
that still allowed growth factors/cytokines to freely cross (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). Interestingly, cytokine-chemokine array analyses for the 
BM plasma revealed that proinflammatory cytokines IL-18 and TREM-1, 
but not IL-6 (refs 16, 17), G-CSE1*!, GM-CSE!®, TNF-a!7!?9, 
or IL-1q!’ that are known to be involved in MPN, were substantially 
increased in Ptpn11"”°"/* Mx1-Cre* mice (Fig. 3a). In addition, the 
inflammatory CC chemokine CCL3 and TIMP-1, an inhibitor of 
matrix metalloproteinases generated by monocytes”', were increased, 
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Patient 1: PTPN11&76K 
Patient 4: PTPN11&76¢ 


Patient 2: PTPN11&76 
Patient 5: PTPN1176k 
Figure 3 | IL-1 and CCL3 are overproduced by Ptpn112”°*/+ MPN cells 
and MSPCs, respectively. a, b, Chemokine-cytokine array analyses were 
performed with BM plasma collected from Ptpn11°*/* Mx1-Cre* and 
Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre* mice (n =3 mice per group) 12 weeks after pI-pC 
administration (a) and the culture medium of MSPCs derived from these 
mice (b). Representative results are shown. c, BM plasma collected from 
the indicated cell-type-specific Ptpn11#*"’* knock-in mice (7-8 months 
old; n=3 mice per group) was assayed for the levels of IL-1 and CCL3 by 
ELISA. d, CCL3 levels in the culture medium of MSPCs derived from the 
indicated lines of Ptpn11'”°*/* knock-in mice (n =3 mice per group) were 
determined by ELISA. e, Levels of IL-18, CCL3, IL-6 and G-CSF produced 


Patient 3: PTPN11£69K 
Patient 6: PTPN11961Y 


Patient 1: PTPN118502L 
Patient 3: PTPN11775! 


Patient 2: PTPN11775! 
Patient 4: PTPN11775! 

by cells from patients with JMML with the indicated PITPN11 mutations, 
and healthy human apheresis or BM cells were determined by cytometric 
bead array assay. f, CCL3 and CXCL12 levels in the culture medium of 
MSPCs derived from patients with Noonan syndrome (NS) with the 
indicated PTPN11 mutations or healthy individuals were determined 

by cytometric bead array and ELISA assays, respectively. Each bar in e, 

f represents one patient or healthy individual. Data shown in ¢, d are 
mean + s.d. of all mice examined. Statistical significance was determined 
between the indicated cell-type-specific Ptpn11#”*/* knock-in mice and 
Ptpn11 +/+Nestin-Cre* control mice; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
Source Data for this figure are available online. 
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Figure 4 | Ptpn112”°*/* MSPCs recruit monocytes to the vicinity by 
excessive production of CCL3, leading to the hyperactivation and 
displacement of neighbouring HSCs from the niche. 7-10-month-old 
Ptpn11"°"’*Nestin-Cre* mice and Ptpn11*/* Nestin-Cre* littermates were 
analysed. a, Calvariums were processed for histopathological examination 
(haematoxylin and eosin (H&E) staining) and immunofluorescence 
staining with the indicated antibody. Slides were counterstained with the 
DNA dye DAPI (4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole; n = 3 mice per group). 
b-d, Bone sections (one section per femur or tibia) were immunostained 
with the indicated antibodies (n =5 mice per group). The spatial 
relationship between monocytes (CD115*Gr-1*) and MSPCs (Nestin*) 
(b), and between HSCs (Lin CD48" CD41 CD150*) and monocytes 

(c) or MSPCs (d), were examined. HSCs within <8 zm of monocytes or 
MSPCs were considered as close to these cells. e—h, Six-seven-month- 


whereas CXCL12 (SDF-1), a chemokine important for HSC retention 
in the niche””’, was decreased (Fig. 3a). The spleen plasma from 
Ptpn11*°*+ Mx1-Cre* mice also showed markedly increased levels 
of CCL3, CCL12 and CCL4 (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

To comprehensively identify the protein factors that were aber- 
rantly produced by MSPCs with Ptpn11 mutations, we performed 
RNA-sequencing gene expression profiling analyses (GEO number 
GSE8 1311). mRNA levels of Ccl3, Ccl12, and Ccl4 were increased by 6.5-, 
3.7-, and 1.7-fold (log, scale), respectively, whereas expression of Cxcl12 
was decreased by 1.8-fold in Ptpn11"”°*/* MSPCs (Extended Data 
Fig. 6b). In addition, the anti-inflammatory cytokine IL-1 receptor 
antagonist (I/1ra), was also increased by 4.6-fold. Cytokine-chemokine 
array analyses with MSPC culture medium confirmed that the amount of 
CCL3, CCL12, and IL-1ra proteins secreted by Ptpn1 1 £76K/+ MSPCs was 
indeed greatly increased (Fig. 3b). Levels of IL-18 and CCL3 in the BM 
plasma (Fig. 3c) and CCL3 in the culture medium of MSPCs (Fig. 3d) 
isolated from microenvironmental cell-type-specific Ptpn11°7°*/* 
mice correlated closely with the latency and incidence of MPN in these 
lines of mice. Remarkably, IL-18 production from PTPN1 1-mutated 
leukaemic cells from patients with JMML also increased by 7.9-fold 
to 65.7-fold over that of healthy donor cells (Fig. 3e). The amount of 
CCL3 produced by MSPCs derived from PTPN11-mutation-positive 
Noonan syndrome patients with JMML complications increased by 
3.3-fold to 43.0-fold, whereas CXCL12 was decreased compared to 
those secreted by normal human MSPCs (Fig. 3f). The direct effects 
of these aberrantly produced cytokines/chemokines on HSCs were then 
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Ptpn11£76k/+ Osx1-Cre* Ptpn11£76K/+ Osx1-Cre* 


old Ptpn11"7°*/*Osx1-Cre* mice were treated with the CCR1 antagonist 
BX471 and the CCR5 antagonist Maraviroc or vehicle control for 23 days. 
Mice were killed, and spleens were weighted (n =5 and 10 mice for the 
antagonist and vehicle groups, respectively) (e). White blood cell counts in 
the peripheral blood were determined at the indicated time points (n=5 
mice per group, each line represents one mouse) (f). Myeloid cells 
(Mac-1*Gr-1*) in the BM, spleen, and peripheral blood (PB) (n=5 and 
10 mice for the antagonist and vehicle groups, respectively) (g), and 

the cell cycle distribution of HSCs in the BM (n=5 and 6 mice for the 
antagonist and vehicle groups, respectively) (h) were determined at the 
end of the experiments. Representative images are shown in a-d. Data 
shown ine, g, and h are mean +s.d. of all mice examined; **P < 0.01; 
***P < (0.001. Source Data for this figure are available online. 


determined. Interestingly, although IL-1 robustly activated HSCs to 
differentiate towards myeloid cells and monocytes, CCL3, CCL4, and 
CCL12—which were over-produced by Ptpn11-mutated MSPCs—did 
not show any activating effects on HSCs (Extended Data Fig. 6c). 

We next investigated the in vivo consequences of the excessive CC 
chemokines produced by Ptpn11-mutated MSPCs. Nestin* MSPCs 
and Osteopontin* osteoblasts were increased in Ptpn11!°*/*Nestin- 
Cre* mice (Extended Data Fig. 7a). Frequencies of colony-forming unit 
fibroblasts (CFU-F) in the BM, indicative of MSPCs, were increased 
to various extents (Extended Data Fig. 7b) that were commensu- 
rate with the induction efficiencies of the Ptpn11#7°*’* mutation in 
MSPCs in various lines of microenvironmental cell-type-specific 
knock-in mice (Extended Data Fig. 4c). Indeed, MSPCs isolated from 
Ptpn11®’°*/*Nestin-Cre* mice grew much faster with significantly 
enhanced cycling due to elevated cell signalling activities caused by 
the activating mutation of Shp2 (Extended Data Fig. 7c-e). In addi- 
tion, osteogenesis was enhanced in Ptpn11"”°*/*Nestin-Cre* mice as 
evidenced by markedly increased thickness of the calvarium (Fig. 4a). 
Most notably, Nestin* MSPCs in Ptpn 11°“ Nestin-Cre* (Fig. 4b) and 
Ptpn11®7%/* Prx1-Cret mice (Extended Data Fig. 8a) were frequently 
surrounded by CD115*Gr-1* inflammatory monocytes, but not F4/80T 
macrophages (Extended Data Fig. 8b). This was probably attributable 
to the excessive CCL3 and possibly other CC chemokines secreted 
from Ptpn11°”6/* MSPCs, because these chemokines strongly induce 
chemotaxis of monocytes**”*. Consequently, the percentage of HSCs 
surrounded by CD115*Gr-1* monocytes greatly increased (Fig. 4c) 
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and the percentage of HSCs close to Nestin* MSPCs decreased (Fig. 4d). 
Furthermore, the distance of HSCs from CD31*CD144* endothelial 
cells doubled (Extended Data Fig. 8c) and the percentage of HSCs 
residing in the megakaryocyte niches significantly decreased (Extended 
Data Fig. 8d) in Ptpn11"”°*/*Nestin-Cre* mice. Thus, it appears that 
persistent high levels of proinflammatory cytokines produced by the 
monocytes (with or without the Pipn11 mutation) recruited by Ptpn11- 
mutated MSPCs/osteoprogenitors hyperactivated neighbouring HSCs 
with the same mutation or wild-type donor HSCs and displaced them 
from MSPC, endothelial cell, and megakaryocyte niches that are essen- 
tial for maintaining HSC dormancy*?”*’, resulting in exacerbated 
MPN or donor-cell-derived MPN. 

To validate the role of excessive CCL3 in mediating the pathogenic 
effects of the Ptpn11-mutated BM microenvironment, we treated 
Ptpn11°”°*/+ Osx 1-Cre* mice with the CCL3 receptor (CCR1 and CCR5) 
antagonists. As shown in Figure 4e-g and Extended Data Figure 9a, b, 
treatment with CCR1 and CCRS5 antagonists for 3 weeks effectively 
reversed MPN phenotypes, as determined by spleen weights, total white 
blood cell counts in the peripheral blood, and myeloid cells in the BM, 
spleen, and peripheral blood. The therapeutic effects correlated with 
the restoration of the quiescence and the size of the HSC pool (Fig. 4h, 
Extended Data Fig. 9c). We also treated Ptpn11°”°*’*Mx1-Cre* mice 
with CCL3 receptor antagonists. Similar effects, but to a lesser extent, 
were observed (Extended Data Fig. 10a-e). 

In summary, our mouse genetics studies have demonstrated that 
Ptpn11 mutations in the BM microenvironment have pathogenic effects 
on resident HSCs, promoting/inducing leukaemogenesis. Nevertheless, 
as Noonan syndrome involves various mutations in PTPN11 and other 
genes (such as RAS, CBL, B-RAF, SOS1, and SHOC2), it remains to be 
determined whether the leukaemogenic effects of microenvironmental 
PTPN11 mutations depend on the potencies of these mutations, and 
whether Noonan-syndrome-associated mutations in other genes in the 
BM microenvironment also have detrimental effects. Clinical phenotype- 
genotype correlative studies in a large cohort of Noonan syndrome 
patients are required to address these questions. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mice. Generation of Ptpn1 mice have previously been reported>. A neo 
cassette with a stop codon flanked by /oxP sites was inserted in the second intron 
of the Ptpn11 allele followed by the mutation GAA (E) to AAA (K) at the amino 
acid 76 encoding position in the third exon. The mice were backcrossed to C57BL/6 
mice for more than 10 generations. Ptpn11?°!©’* mice* were originally imported 
from Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center. Nestin-Cre**°, Mx1-Cret?!, Vav1- 
Cret*, Prx1-Cret*?, Lepr-Cre**4, Osx1-Cre‘*°, Oc-Cre**®, and VE-Cadherin- 
Cre*-ER"” (ref. 37) transgenic mice used in this study were purchased from the 
Jackson Laboratory or obtained from the investigators who originally developed 
the mouse lines. Mice of the same age, sex, and genotype were mixed and then 
randomly grouped for subsequent analyses (investigators were not blinded dur- 
ing allocation, during experiments and outcome assessment). All mice were kept 
under specific-pathogen-free conditions in the Animal Resources Center at Case 
Western Reserve University and subsequently Emory University Division of 
Animal Resources. All animal procedures complied with the NIH Guidelines for 
the Care and Use of Laboratory Animals and were approved by the Institutional 
Animal Care and Use Committee. 

Ptpn11®’66/*Mx1-Cret mice and Ptpn11*’*Mx1-Cre* littermates (8 weeks 
old) were administered with i.p. injection of 3 doses of pI-pC (1.0,1g per g body 
weight) every other day over 5 days. Ptpn11°”°*’* VE-Cadherin-Cre*-ER™ mice 
and Ptpn11 +/+ VE-Cadherin-Cre*+-ER™ littermates (4-6 weeks old) were admini- 
stered with ip. injection of 3 doses of tamoxifen (9.0 mg per 40 g body weight) every 
other day over 5 days. Mice were analysed at the indicated time points after pI-pC 
or tamoxifen administration. Acute leukaemia progression in pI-pC administered 
Ptpn11*76%/* Mx1-Cre* and Ptpn11°”°*’* Vav1-Cre? mice was determined as we 
previously described’. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample 
size. 

Patient specimens. De-identified BM biopsies from PTPN1 1-mutation-positive 
Noonan syndrome patients with JMML or non-syndromic PTPN11 mutation- 
positive patients with JMML were obtained from the University of California, San 
Francisco Tissue Cancer Cell Bank and Children’s Healthcare of Atlanta, Emory 
University. Informed consent was obtained from all subjects. The experiments 
involving human subjects were reviewed and approved (Exemption IV) by the 
Institutional Review Board of Emory University. 

BM cell transplantation. BM cells (2 x 10°) collected from indicated donor mice 
were transplanted into lethally irradiated (1,100 cGy) recipient mice with the indi- 
cated genotypes through tail vein injection. Recipients were monitored for MPN 
development for 6-8 months. 

Quantitative real-time PCR (qPCR). To determine the abundance of the neo cas- 
sette in the targeted Ptpn11 allele, genomic DNA of haematopoietic cells, MSPCs, or 
other indicated cells was extracted with a ZR-Duet DNA/RNA MiniPrep extraction 
kit (Zymo Research). The abundance of the neo cassette was then quantified 
by qPCR using the Applied Biosystems 7500 Fast Real-Time PCR System. The PCR 
primers used were: 5‘-TGGGAAGACAATAGCAGGCA-3’ and 5’-CCCACTCA 
CCTTGTCATGTA-3’. 

Fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS). The pool size, cell cycle status, 
apoptosis, and cell signalling activities of HSCs were analysed by multiparameter 
FACS analyses, as previously described**. In brief, for the HSC-pool-size 
analysis, fresh BM cells were stained with the following antibodies (eBiosciences, 
San Diego, unless otherwise noted): lineage antibodies (B220 (RA3-6B2), CD3 
(145-2C11), Gr-1 (RB6-8C5), Mac-1 (M1/70), and Ter-119 (TER-119)), anti- 
Sca-1 (D7, BD Biosciences), anti-c-Kit (2B8), anti-CD150 (TC15-12F12.2, BD 
Biosciences), anti-CD48 (HM48-1), and anti-FIlk2 (A2F10.1). Lin” Sca-1*c- 
Kit'CD150+CD48~ Flk2~ cells were quantified as HSCs. For the cell cycle analysis, 
freshly collected BM cells were stained for HSCs as above. Cells were then fixed 
and permeabilized using a Cytofix/Cytoperm kit (BD Biosciences), stained with 
Ki-67 antibody, and further incubated with Hoechest 33342 (20g ml~!). For 
the apoptosis analysis, BM cells were stained for HSCs, and then incubated with 
Annexin V and 7-amino-actinomycin D (BD Biosciences). For cell signalling 
analyses, BM cells were stained for HSCs, fixed and permeabilized using a Cytofix/ 
Cytoperm kit, and then stained with anti-phospho-Erk (mouse IgG) (E-4, Santa 
Cruz Biotechnology), anti-phospho-Akt (rabbit IgG) (C31E5E, Cell Signaling), or 
anti-phospho-NF-«B (rabbit IgG) (93H1, Cell Signaling) antibodies, washed and 
further incubated with AlexaFluor488-conjugated secondary antibodies (goat anti- 
mouse IgG or goat anti-rabbit IgG) (Life technologies). Phosphorylation levels of 
these signalling proteins were determined by mean fluorescence intensities (MFI) 
of gated cells. Data were collected on BD LSR II Flow Cytometer (BD Biosciences) 
and analysed with FlowJo (Treestar). 

In vitro HSC culture. HSCs (Lin Sca-1*c-Kit*CD150*CD48~ FIk27) sorted from 
wild-type C57BL/6 mice were cultured in StemSpan medium supplemented with 
SCF (50ng ml), Fit3 ligand (50ng ml), TPO (50ng ml"), IL-3 (20ng ml), 


pE76K-neo/+ 


and IL-6 (20ng ml!) in the presence of IL-18 (10ng ml~!), CCL3 (20ng ml), 
CCL4 (20ng ml~!), or CCL12 (20 ng ml). Six days later, cells were collected and 
analysed for Mac-1* myeloid cells, F4/80* macrophages, and CD115* monocytes. 
MSPC isolation and enrichment. Mouse MSPCs were enriched following a 
standard protocol”. In brief, BM was collected from long bones. The bones were 
then crushed and digested with collagenase type II (2.5 mg ml!) (Worthington 
Biochemical Corporation). BM cells and digested bone fragments were combined 
and cultured in DMEM supplemented with 15% fetal bovine serum (FBS). For 
human MSPC derivation, only BM cells were used. Suspension haematopoietic 
cells were removed after 24h. Medium was replenished every 72h. Colonies of 
MSPCs appeared 6-8 days after initial plating. To further purify MSPCs, cells 
were collected and stained with biotin-conjugated CD45 antibody and anti-biotin 
microbeads. CD45* haematopoietic cells were depleted using MACS separation 
columns (Miltenyi Biotec Inc.). The purity of MSPCs (>95%) was further con- 
firmed according to the (CD45-CD140atSca-1*) phenotypes by multiparameter 
FACS analyses. 

Fibroblast colony-forming unit (CFU-F) and colony forming unit-granulocyte/ 
macrophage (CFU-GM) assays. For the CFU-F assay, 2 x 10° unfractionated BM 
cells were plated and cultured for 10-14 days as described above. Cells were stained 
with 0.5% crystal violet (Sigma-Aldrich) in 10% methanol for 20 min. Colonies 
formed by more than 50 fibroblast-like cells were counted under a light micro- 
scope. For the CFU-GM assay, freshly collected BM cells (2 x 10* cells ml~') were 
seeded in 0.9% methylcellulose IMDM medium containing 30% FBS, glutamine 
(10-4M), B-mercaptoethanol (3.3 x 10-5 M), and IL-3 (Ing ml!) or GM-CSF 
(1ng ml~!). After 7 days of culture at 37°C in a humidified 5% CO, incubator, 
colonies (primarily CFU-GM) formed by more than 50 haematopoietic cells were 
counted under an inverted microscope. 

RNA-sequencing analysis. MSPCs (CD45~ Ter-119° CD31 CD140a*Sca-1*)*? 
were freshly isolated from the BM of Ptpn11*”°*’*Nestin-Cre* and Ptpn11*/* 
Nestin-Cre* mice. RNA was extracted using the RNeasy Midi kit (Qiagen). Total 
RNA samples were enriched for polyadenylated transcripts using the Oligotex 
mRNA Mini kit (Qiagen), and strand-specific RNA-seq libraries were generated 
using PrepX RNA library preparation kits (IntegenX), following the manufac- 
turer’s protocol. After cleanup with AMPure XP beads (Beckman Coulter) and 
amplification with Phusion High-Fidelity polymerase (New England BioLabs), 
RNA libraries were sequenced on a HiSeq 4000 instrument to a depth of at least 
20 million reads. The correlation coefficient between the two groups is 0.954, which 
verifies that the method is accurate (Extended Data Fig. 6b). Before differential 
gene expression analysis, for each sequenced library, the read counts were adjusted 
by edgeR program package through one scaling normalized factor. Differential 
expression analysis of two conditions was performed using the DEGSeq R package 
(1.12.0). The P values were adjusted using the Benjamini-Hochberg method. 
Corrected P value of 0.005 and log»(fold change) of 1 were set as the threshold for 
significantly different expression. 

Chemokine-cytokine array analyses. Femurs were dissected from 
Ptpn11®°*/*Mx1-Cret mice and Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre* littermates 12 weeks after 
pl-pC administration. BM plasma was collected by flushing one femur with 1.0 ml 
of phosphate buffered saline (PBS). MSPCs derived from pI-pC-administered 
Ptpni1®76%/*+ Mx1-Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre* mice were cultured (4 x 10° 
cells in 2.0 ml medium) in serum-free DMEM for 48h. The culture medium was 
then collected. BM plasma or MSPC culture medium were analysed with Mouse 
Cytokine Antibody Array blots (R&D Systems) following the instructions provided 
by the manufacturer. 

ELISA and cytometric bead array assay. BM plasma collected from one femur and 
one tibia in 500 jl PBS. Culture medium was collected from mouse MSPCs (4 x 10° 
cells per 2.0 ml) at second or third passages cultured in serum-free DMEM for 48h. 
These samples were assayed for levels of IL-1 and CCL3 using enzyme-linked 
immunosorbent assay (ELISA) kits (IL-1: eBioscience; CCL3: R&D Systems) 
following the instructions provided by the manufacturers. To determine multiple 
cytokines/chemokines produced by human MSPCs, MSPCs (2 x 104 cells ml!) 
were cultured in serum-free StemSpan medium for 72-96 h. To determine multiple 
protein factors produced by cells from patients with JMML, JMML cells (2 x 10° 
cells ml~') were cultured in StemSpan medium supplemented with human SCF 
(50 ng ml~!), human Fit3 ligand (50ng ml~'), and human TPO (50ng ml’) for 
72h. The culture medium was then collected and cytokine/chemokine levels were 
determined by the BD Cytometric Bead Array Flex Sets (BD Biosciences) following 
the manufacturer's instructions. Human CXCL12 levels in MSPC culture medium 
were measured using a Human CXCL12/SDF-1 alpha Quantikine ELISA Kit (R&D 
systems). 

Immunofluorescence staining. Frozen tissue sections prepared from 4% para- 
formaldehyde-fixed and decalcified bones were thawed at room temperature and 
then rehydrated with PBS. The slides were stained with the following antibodies 
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(eBiosciences, San Diego, unless otherwise noted) following standard proce- 
dures: anti-Osteopontin (Abcam), anti-Nestin (MAB353, Millipore), anti-Gr-1 
(RB6-8C5), anti-Mac-1 (M1/70), anti-B220 (RA3-6B2), anti-Ter-119 (TER- 
119), anti-CD3 (145-2C11, BD Biosciences), anti-CD115 (AFS98), anti-CD150 
(TC15-12F12.2, BD Biosciences), anti-CD31 (MEC13.3, Biolegend), anti-CD48 
(HM48-1), and anti-CD41 (eBioMWReg30) antibodies. Images were acquired 
using Olympus Confocal Laser Scanning Biological Microscope FV 1000 equipped 
with four lasers ranging from 405 to 635 nm. Images were processed with Image] 
software. 

Administration of CCR1 and CCRS5 antagonists. Ptpn11°7°"*Osx1-Cre* 
mice (6-7 month old) and Ptpn11®”*/*Mx1-Cre* mice (4 weeks after pI-pC 
administration) were treated daily via subcutaneous injection with the CCR1 
antagonist BX471 ((2R)-1-((2-((aminocarbonyl)amino)-4-chlorophenoxy)acetyl)- 
4-((4-fluorophenyl)methyl)-2-methylpiperazine) purchased from Tocris 
Bioscience (50mg kg”! of body weight). These animals also received the CCR5 
antagonist Maraviroc (4,4-difluoro-N-((S)-3-(3-(3-isopropyl-5-methyl-4H-1,2, 
4-triazol-4-yl)-8-azabicyclo(3.2.1)octan-8-yl)-1-phenylpropyl)cyclohexanecarbox- 
amide) obtained from Selleck Chemicals (0.3 mg ml“! in the drinking water). 
Control Ptpn11°76*/+Osx1-Cre* mice and Ptpn11®”6*/*Mx1-Cre* mice were 
given vehicle (70% ethanol and 0.5% DMSO for subcutaneous injections, and 
1% DMSO in drinking water). Mice were treated for 23 days and then killed for 
subsequent analyses. 

Statistics. Data are presented as mean + s.d. of all mice analysed in multiple experi- 
ments (that is, biological replicates). Statistical significance was determined using 
unpaired two-tailed Student's t test. For HSC imaging analyses, two-tier tests were 
used to first combine technical replicates and then evaluate biological replicates. 


LETTER 


To determine statistical significance in the incidences of MPN development and 
malignant progression, Fisher’s exact tests were performed. *P < 0.05; **P <0.01; 
*** P< 0,001; N.S., not significant in Extended Data Figs 2, 5. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Ptpn11"”°*/* mutation in MSPCs induces 
MPN by aberrant activation of neighbouring wild-type HSCs in 
Ptpn11*”*'+ Nestin-Cre* mice. a, Peripheral blood collected from 
7-12-month-old Ptpn11"”°*/*Nestin-Cre* mice with MPN and 
Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* littermates were analysed for percentages of 
neutrophils and lymphocytes (n= 15 mice per group). b, BM cells (2 x 10* 
cells) freshly collected from Ptpn11#”°/*Nestin-Cre*+ mice with MPN and 
Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* littermates (n = 4 mice per group) were assayed 

for haematopoietic colony-forming units in 0.9% methylcellulose IMDM 
medium containing 30% FBS, glutamine (10-*M), 8-mercaptoethanol 

(3.3 x 10-°M), and IL-3 (1.0ng ml~!) or GM-CSF (1.0ng mI’). After 7 
days of culture at 37°C in a humidified 5% CO, incubator, haematopoietic 
cell colonies (primarily CFU-GM) derived from myeloid progenitors were 
counted under an inverted microscope. ¢, Femurs, spleens, livers and lungs 
were processed for histopathological examination (haematoxylin and 
eosin staining) (n =4 mice per group). Representative pictures are shown. 
d-h, BM cells and splenocytes were collected from Ptpn11°”°*/* Nestin-Cre* 


O WI —> Ptpn11**!Nestin-Cre* 
B WI —> Ptpn11®76*/Nestin-Cre* 


mice with MPN and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* littermates. CD115+Gr-1* 
monocytes in the BM (n =4 mice per group) (d), frequencies of LSKs 
(Lin7 Sca-1*c-Kit*) in the BM (n= 8 mice per group) (e), absolute 
number of HSCs in two femurs and two tibias (n = 10 mice per group) (f), 
frequencies of LSKs in the spleen (n = 8 mice per group) (g), and apoptotic 
cells in the HSC population in the BM (n=6 mice per group) (h) were 
assayed by multiparameter FACS analyses. i, BM cells collected from wild- 
type Boy] mice were transplanted into 6-month-old Ptpn11°”°*’* Nestin- 
Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* mice. Recipients were monitored for 
MPN development for 6-8 months. Percentages of donor cell (CD45.1*)- 
derived Mac-1* myeloid cells in the peripheral blood (1 =5 mice per 
group) and BM (n=8 mice per group) of recipients were determined. 

j, Frequencies of HSCs in the BM from Ptpn11#”°*/*Nestin-Cre* mice 
that had not yet manifested MPN and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* littermates 
(n=4 mice per group) were assayed as above. Data shown in a, b, d-j 

are mean +s.d. of all mice examined; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
Source Data for this figure are available online. 


Note: Ptpn11£7&«*/Nestin-Cre* mice 
did not yet manifest MPN. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Ptpn11#”°*/* mutation in the BM stroma 
enhances MPN development from mutant HSCs with the same 
mutation in Ptpn11°”°*/*Mx1-Cre* mice. a, Tissues collected from 
Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre*, Ptpn11®6/* Mx1-Cre* (8 weeks after pI-pC 
administration), and Ptpn11®7°*/* Vav1-Cre* mice at 16-week old 

(n=3 mice per group) were processed for histopathological examination 
(haematoxylin and eosin staining). Representative pictures are shown. 
b-d, Ptpn11°”°*’* Vav1-Cre* mice (4 weeks old) (n =3 mice per group) 
were administered pI-pC or PBS, as described in Methods. Spleen weights 
(b), Mac-1*Gr-1* myeloid cells in the BM, spleen, and liver (c), the cycling 
status of HSCs (d) were analysed 16 weeks after pI-pC administration. 
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Ptpn11**/Mx1-Cre* and Ptpn11£76**/Mx1-Cre* mice 

were administered pl-pC at embryonic day 13.5 
e, Timed pregnant Ptpn11°°*/* Mx1-Cre~ female mice (13.5 days post 
coitum) that were mated with Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cre*+ male mice were 
administered pI-pC as above. Ptpn11°”°*/+Mx1-Cre* pups delivered by 
these female mice were identified. The efficiencies of neo deletion from 
targeted Ptpn11 alleles in haematopoietic cells and MSPCs of these mice 
were approximately 95%. Mac-1*Gr-1* cells in the peripheral blood of 
Ptpn11*/+Mx1-Cre* (n=3 mice), Ptpn11'”°*/+Mx1-Cret (n=3 mice), 
and Ptpn11*7°*/* Vav1-Cre* (n=7 mice) mice at the same age were 
monitored at the indicated time points. Data shown in b-e are mean +s.d. 
of all mice examined; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; N.S., not significant. 
Source data are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Donor-cell-derived MPN is developed in 
Ptpn11"76/+ Mx1-Cre* broad knock-in mice and Ptpn11?°'°’* global 
knock-in mice, but not Ptpn11*7°’+ Vav1-Cret haematopoietic cell- 
specific knock-in mice transplanted with wild-type BM cells. BM 
cells (2 x 10°) freshly collected from wild-type Boy] mice (CD45.1*) 
were transplanted into lethally irradiated (1,100 cGy) Ptpn11®7°*/*Mx1- 
Cre*, Ptpn11 +/+ Mx1-Cre* (8 weeks after pI-pC administration), 

and Ptpn11°°*/* Vav1-Cre* mice at 16-week old (CD45.2*). Spleen 
weights (n =5 mice per group) (a), percentages of donor cell (CD45.1*) 
reconstitution (1 = 8 mice per group) and percentages of donor 
cell-derived myeloid (Mac-1*Gr-1*) cells (n= 8 mice per group) in the 


peripheral blood of the recipients (b) were determined at the indicated 
time points following the transplantation. c, BM cells (1 x 10°) freshly 
collected from wild-type Boy] mice (CD45.1*) were transplanted into 
lethally irradiated 3-4-month old Ptpn11?°!°’* and Ptpn11*/* (CD45.2*) 
mice (n= 14 and 17 mice, respectively). Recipients were monitored for 
MPN development for 8 months. Percentages of donor cell (CD45.1*)- 
derived Mac-1* myeloid cells in the peripheral blood of recipients were 
determined. Representative results are shown. Data shown in a, b are 
mean +s.d. of all mice examined; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. Source Data 
for this figure are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Ptpn11#**/+ mutation in MSPCs and 
osteoprogenitors, but not differentiated osteoblasts or endothelial 
cells, in the BM microenvironment induces MPN. Cell-type-specific 
Ptpn11"7°* knock-in mice as indicated were generated and monitored 

for MPN development. a, The ages of the microenvironmental cell-type- 
specific Ptpn11'”°*’* knock-in mice when they were euthanized for MPN 
diagnosis. b, Peripheral blood haematology was determined using the 
HematTrue veterinary hematology analyzer. Mac-1*+Gr-1*/~ myeloid 
cells, B220* B lymphoid, and CD3* T-lymphoid cells in the BM were 
analysed by FACS. Karyotypes of MPN cells were examined by standard 
karyotyping analyses. HSCs in the peripheral blood were determined by 
multiparameter FACS. SSC/CD45 profiles were also determined by FACS. 


but at the terminal stage 


CD115*Gr-1* monocytes were highlighted in red. Cytokine sensitivity of 
BM myeloid progenitors was determined by CFU assays with a range of 
GM-CSF concentrations. Transplantability of MPN cells was determined 
by transplantation of BM cells into lethally-irradiated Boy] mice. Recipient 
mice were monitored for 6 months. All methods are described in Methods 
and/or related figure legends. c, BM-derived MSPCs were generated 

from the indicated mouse lines. The abundance of the neo cassette in 
genomic DNA was determined by qPCR (n = 3 mice per group). Data 
shown in c are mean + s.d. of all mice examined. Statistical significance 
(***P < 0.001) was determined between the indicated cell-type-specific 
Ptpn11°76*’* knock-in mice and Ptpn1127“"°°'+ Nestin-Cre~ control mice. 
Source Data for this figure are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Ptpn1127°*/+ MSPCs do not directly activate 
HSCs. BM-derived MSPCs were enriched from Ptpn11®”°/* Nestin-Cre* 
and Ptpn11 +/+Nestin-Cre* mice, as described in Methods. MSPCs at the 
2nd or 3rd passages were plated in regular 24-well plates (a) or lower 
chambers of transwells (b). Forty-eight hours later when the cells were 
confluent, HSCs (75-200) (Lin Sca-1*c-Kit*CD150*CD48° Flk2~) 
sorted from Ptpn11"*/+ Mx1-Cret and Ptpn11*/+Mx1-Cre* mice 

(8 weeks after pI-pC administration) were seeded in the same wells 

(a) or in upper chambers with the 0.4\1m pore size (b). The cells were 


N.S. 


Mac-1*Gr-1* cells (%) 
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0 
Ptpn11*/Nestin-Cre* Ptpn11&76**/Nestin-Cre* 


MSPCs cultured in lower chambers 
Upper chambers: WT HSCs 


co-cultured in StemSpan medium supplemented with cytokines TPO 
(50ng ml~?), Flt3 ligand (50ng ml~'), SCF (50 ng ml“), IL-3 (20ng ml“), 
and IL-6 (20 ng ml). Frequencies of myeloid (Mac-1*Gr-1*) cells that 
differentiated from HSCs were assayed by FACS analyses after 7-10 days 
of co-culture. Experiments were performed three times and similar results 
were obtained in each (see Supplementary Information). Results shown 
are mean + s.d. of triplicates from one experiment; N.S., not significant. 
Source data are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Cytokines/chemokines are aberrantly 
produced by Ptpn11"”°*/+ MSPCs. a, Spleen tissues freshly dissected 
from Ptpn11"7%/*Mx1-Cret and Ptpn11*/*Mx1-Cret mice (n=3 mice 
per group) 12 weeks after pl-pC administration were gently smashed 
in PBS (0.1 tissue per 1.0 ml). Supernatant collected was processed for 
cytokine-chemokine array analyses with the Mouse Cytokine Antibody 
Array Kit following the instructions provided by the manufacturer. 
Representative results from one pair of the mice are shown. b, MSPCs 
(CD45~ Ter-119~ CD31~CD140a*Sca-1*) were freshly isolated from 
paired Ptpn11"*’*Nestin-Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* mice at 


Mac-1* F4/80* 


Log, fold change 


RNA-sequencing analyses as described in Methods. The correlation 


coefficient between the two groups was 0.954, verifying that the method 
was accurate (left). Genes with more than 2.0 fold increased (in red) or 
decreased (in green) mRNA levels are shown on the right. Secreted protein 
factors are indicated. c, HSCs sorted from wild-type C57BL/6 mice were 
cultured in the presence of IL-18 (10ng ml~!), CCL3 (20 ng ml~!), CCL4 


(20ng ml’), or CCL12 (20 ng ml’). Six days later, cells were collected 


7-8 months old by FACS. Total RNA was extracted and processed for 
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and analysed for Mac-1* myeloid cells, F4/80* macrophages, and CD115* 
monocytes by FACS. Data presented are mean + s.d. of four independent 
experiments; ***P < 0.001. Source Data for this figure are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Ptpn11°”°*/+ mutation increases MSPC 
proliferation by enhancing cell signalling activities. a, Seven-ten- 
month-old Ptpn11£7*/* Nestin-Cre* mice and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* 
littermates were analysed. Femurs were processed for immunofluorescence 
staining with the indicated antibodies (n =3 mice per group). 
Representative images are shown. b, BM cells (2 x 10° cells) freshly 
collected from the indicated mouse lines (n = 3 mice per group) 

were assessed by the CFU-F assay, as detailed in Methods. Statistical 
significance was determined between the indicated cell-type-specific 
Ptpn11"”6*’* knock-in mice and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* control 

mice. c, d, MSPCs were enriched from Ptpn11°*'* Nestin-Cre * and 
Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* mice (n =4 mice per group) as described in 
Methods. MSPCs were analysed for growth rates (c, left) and expression 
levels of Shp2 (c, right), and cell cycle distributions (d). e, Confluent 


MSPCs (n= 3 mice per group) were starved in serum and growth factor- 
free medium for 48 h and then stimulated with basic fibroblast growth 
factor (bFGF, 50 ng ml- 1) for the indicated periods of time. Whole-cell 
lysates were prepared and examined for Erk, Akt, c-Src, and S6 activities 
by immunoblotting with anti-phospho-Erk, anti-phospho-Akt, anti- 
phospho-c-Sre Y*"°, and anti-phospho-S6 antibodies. Blots were stripped 
and reprobed with anti-pan-Erk, anti-pan-Akt, anti-c-Src, anti-S6, 

and anti-Shp2 antibodies to check protein loading and Shp2 levels. 
Densitometric analyses were performed to determine phosphorylation 
levels of the indicated proteins and normalized against protein loading 
levels (arbitrary units). Data shown in b-e are mean + s.d. of all mice 
examined. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. Source Data for this figure 
are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Ptpn11"7°*/+ MSPCs recruit monocytes, 

but not macrophages, to the vicinity. a, Bone sections (one section 

per femur or tibia) prepared from Ptpn11°”°*’* Prx1-Cre* (n =4 mice) 
and Ptpn11*/*Prx1-Cre* mice (n =3 mice) at 6-7 months old were 
immunostained with the indicated antibodies and counterstained with 
DAPI. b-d, Bone sections (one section per femur or tibia) prepared 
from Ptpn11°76*/*Nestin-Cre* and Ptpn11*/*Nestin-Cre* mice at 

7-10 months old were immunostained with the indicated antibodies and 
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fLin 


CD150/ 


22.844.8% HSCs close to megakaryocytes 
(totally 55 HSCs examined) 


4.744.4% HSCs close to megakaryocytes 
(totally 58 HSCs examined) *** 


counterstained with DAPI (n=5 mice per group) (b). The distance 

of HSCs (Lin°CD48-CD41-CD150*) from closest CD31*CD144+ 
endothelial cells was determined (n= 8 mice per group) (c). The spatial 
relationship between HSCs (Lin~CD41~ CD150*) and megakaryocytes 
(CD41*) was examined. HSCs within <8 1m of megakaryocytes were 
considered as close to megakaryocytes (nm =5 mice per group) (d). 
Representative images are shown in all panels. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Administration of CCL3 receptor 
antagonists reverses MPN phenotypes in Ptpn112”*/* Osx1-Cre* 


Lox 


CD115*Gr-1* monocytes (%) 


mice. Ptpn11°”°"’*Osx1-Cre* mice at 6-7 months old were treated daily 
with the CCR1 antagonist BX471 and the CCR5 antagonist Maraviroc or 


vehicle control for 23 days as described in Methods. Myeloid cells 


(Mac-1*Gr-1*) in the peripheral blood were determined at the indicated 


time points (1 =5 mice per group, each line represents one mouse) 
(a). Mice were euthanized at the end of the experiments. Monocytes 
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(CD115*Gr-1*) (n=5 and 6 mice for the antagonist and vehicle groups, 
respectively) in the BM, spleen, and peripheral blood were determined (b). 
BM cells were assayed by multiparameter FACS analyses to determine the 
pool size (c) of HSCs (Lin Sca-1*c-Kit*CD150* CD48" Flk2~) (n=5 and 
6 mice for the antagonist and vehicle groups, respectively). Data shown in 
b, care mean +s.d. of all mice examined; ***P < 0.001. Source Data for 


this figure are available online. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Administration of CCL3 receptor 
antagonists mitigates MPN in Ptpn11°7°*/* Mx1-Cre* mice. 
Ptpn11°”*’* Mx1-Cre* mice (4 weeks after pI-pC administration; n=5 
mice per group) were treated daily with the CCR1 and CCRS5 antagonists 
or vehicle as described above. Mice were euthanized, and spleens were 
photographed and weighted (a). White blood cell counts (b) and myeloid 
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cells (Mac-1*Gr-1*) (c) in the peripheral blood were determined at the 
indicated time points. Mac-1*Gr-1* myeloid cells (d) and CD115+Gr-1* 
monocytes (e) in the BM, spleen, peripheral blood, and liver were 
determined at the end of the experiments. Data shown in all panels are 
mean +s.d. of all mice examined; *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 


Source Data for this figure are available online. 
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Single-cell RNA-seg supports a developmental 
hierarchy in human oligodendroglioma 


Itay Tirosh!*, Andrew S. Venteicher!?**, Christine Hebert!’, Leah E. Escalante’, Anoop P. Patel’, Keren Yizhak!”, 

Jonathan M. Fisher!, Christopher Rodman!, Christopher Mount’, Mariella G. Filbin!, Cyril Neftel/, Niyati Desai’, 

Jackson Nyman!, Benjamin Izar!, Christina C. Luo?, Joshua M. Francis!®, Aanand A. Patel’, Maristela L. Onozato?, Nicolo Riggi’, 
Kenneth J. Livak!, Dave Gennert!, Rahul Satija!, Brian V. Nahed®, William T. Curry’, Robert L. Martuza*, Ravindra Mylvaganam’, 
A. John Iafrate, Matthew P. Frosch’, Todd R. Golub!>’, Miguel N. Rivera!?, Gad Getz!?, Orit Rozenblatt-Rosen!, Daniel P. Cahill’, 
Michelle Monje’, Bradley E. Bernstein), David N. Louis”, Aviv Regev!’§ & Mario L. Suva!?s 


Although human tumours are shaped by the genetic evolution of 
cancer cells, evidence also suggests that they display hierarchies 
related to developmental pathways and epigenetic programs in which 
cancer stem cells (CSCs) can drive tumour growth and give rise to 
differentiated progeny’. Yet, unbiased evidence for CSCs in solid 
human malignancies remains elusive. Here we profile 4,347 single 
cells from six IDH1 or IDH2 mutant human oligodendrogliomas by 
RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) and reconstruct their developmental 
programs from genome-wide expression signatures. We infer that 
most cancer cells are differentiated along two specialized glial 
programs, whereas a rare subpopulation of cells is undifferentiated 
and associated with a neural stem cell expression program. Cells with 
expression signatures for proliferation are highly enriched in this rare 
subpopulation, consistent with a model in which CSCs are primarily 
responsible for fuelling the growth of oligodendroglioma in humans. 
Analysis of copy number variation (CNV) shows that distinct CNV 
sub-clones within tumours display similar cellular hierarchies, 
suggesting that the architecture of oligodendroglioma is primarily 
dictated by developmental programs. Subclonal point mutation 
analysis supports a similar model, although a full phylogenetic tree 
would be required to definitively determine the effect of genetic 
evolution on the inferred hierarchies. Our single-cell analyses 
provide insight into the cellular architecture of oligodendrogliomas 
at single-cell resolution and support the cancer stem cell model, with 
substantial implications for disease management. 

Intra-tumoural heterogeneity contributes to therapy failure and 
cancer progression'. Although branched genetic evolution of cancer 
cells is a key determinant of tumour heterogeneity, non-genetic pro- 
grams such as those associated with the self-renewal of tissue stem cells 
and their differentiation into specialized cell types contribute further to 
tumour functional heterogeneity. In human gliomas, candidate CSCs 
have been functionally isolated in high-grade (WHO grade III-IV) 
lesions”. However, functional approaches such as in vivo orthotopic 
xenotransplantation in mice or in vitro sphere formation assays have 
generated controversy, as they identify candidate CSCs through selec- 
tion in xenogeneic environments that are very different from the native 
tumour milieu and only provide limited genetic characterization of 
putative CSCs. In addition, it remains unknown if gliomas contain 
CSCs early in their development—as grade II lesions—a question cen- 
tral to our understanding of the initial steps of gliomagenesis*. Thus, 
it is critical to develop a framework that allows the analysis of cellular 


programs at single-cell resolution and across different genetic clones in 
human tumours in situ at each stage of clinical progression. 

We focused on oligodendroglioma, an incurable glioma character- 
ized by mutations in IDH1 or IDH2 and co-deletion of chromosome 
arms Ip and 19q*. We performed single-cell RNA-seq> (scCRNA-seq) 
from six untreated grade II oligodendrogliomas, in which IDH1 or 
IDH2 mutation and 1p/19q co-deletion were confirmed (Extended 
Data Fig. la—c). Overall, we analysed 4,347 cells that passed quality 
controls (Methods; Extended Data Fig. 1d). Three tumours were ana- 
lysed more deeply (MGH36, MGH53 and MGH54, with analysis of 791 
to 1,229 cells per tumour) and three (MGH60, MGH93 and MGH97) 
were profiled at medium depth (430 to 598 cells analysed). 

We distinguished malignant from non-malignant cells by estimating 
CNV from the average expression of genes in large chromosomal 
regions within each cell® (Fig. 1a; Methods). Each tumour contained a 
large majority of cells with the 1p/19q co-deletion, as well as some cases 
of tumour-specific CNVs, which were validated by fluorescence in situ 
hybridization (FISH) and by whole-exome sequencing (WES) (Fig. la 
and Extended Data Fig. 1c). In two tumours (MGH36 and MGH97), 
CNV analysis identified two sub-clones (Fig. 1a, b). 

Another 303 cells lacked detectable CNVs and clustered by gene 
expression into subsets that expressed microglia and mature oligo- 
dendrocyte markers, respectively (Extended Data Fig. 2a). There 
was significant variation between the microglia cells, with a set of 
pro-inflammatory cytokines (IL1A, IL1B, IL8 and TNF), chemokines 
(CCL3, CCL4) and early response genes coordinately expressed by 
~80% of the microglia (Extended Data Fig. 2b). This program differs 
from canonical macrophage M1 and M2 responses’, suggesting an 
unknown microglia program that may be glioma-specific. 

We next examined cancer cell heterogeneity from the three tumours 
with the largest cell numbers. A combined principal component 
analysis (PCA) (Methods) identified two prominent groups of cells, 
corresponding to low and high PCI scores (Fig. 1c) and expressing 
distinct lineage markers of astrocytes and oligodendrocytes, respec- 
tively. These results were highly consistent across all six tumours, 
and were not accounted for by technical or batch effects (Extended 
Data Fig. 2c-f and Supplementary Note 1). In each tumour, cells with 
high PCI scores were strongly associated with the high expression of 
137 genes, including oligodendrocytic markers (for example, OLIG1, 
OLIG2, OMG), and with the low expression of 128 genes, including 
astrocytic markers (for example, APOE, ALDOC, SOX9) (Fig. 1d, e and 
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Figure 1 | Single-cell RNA-seq of cancer and non-cancer cells in six 
oligodendrogliomas. a, CNV profiles inferred from scRNA-seq (top) and 
DNA whole-exome sequencing (WES) (bottom) of oligodendrogliomas. 
Cells (rows, n = 4,347) are ordered from non-tumoural cells (NT, n = 303) 
to cancer cells (n = 4,044), ordered into six oligodendrogliomas. b, In 
MGH36 and MGH$97, cells are ordered by CNVs, with zoomed in view 
shown. c, PCA of malignant cells. Shown are PC1 (x axis) versus PC2 and 
PC3 (y axis) scores of cells from three tumours based on a single combined 


Supplementary Table 1)*. Cells with low PC1 scores had the opposite 
patterns of expression. This suggests that oligodendrogliomas are pri- 
marily composed of two subpopulations of glial cells, and this mirrors 
the histopathology’. 

Cells with high PC2 and PC3 scores had intermediate PC1 scores (Fig. 1c 
and Extended Data Fig. 2c, e), suggesting a lack of differentiation, 
and prompting us to explore additional programs. A total of 63 genes 
were associated with high PC2 and PC3 (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Table 1 
and Methods), and several lines of evidence suggest that they repre- 
sent a ‘stemness’ program. The 20 highest-ranking genes include SOX4, 
SOX11 and SOX2, neurodevelopmental transcription factors critical 
to neural stem cells and glioma CSCs!"!”, Additional signature genes 
with important roles in neurogenesis and in glioma CSCs included 
NFIB, ASCL1, CHD7, CD24, BOC and TCF4 (refs 6, 10-14). Similar 
results were obtained by hierarchical clustering, which showed a dis- 
tinct cluster of cells preferentially expressing PC2- and PC3-associated 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). Several of these genes were identified 
by scRNA-seq in primary glioblastoma CSCs (Extended Data Fig. 3c, 
P=1.5 x 10-4, hypergeometric test). Expression of PC2- and PC3- 
associated regulators was highest in prenatal human brain and dropped 
significantly after birth, suggesting a role in early neural development 
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Relative 
expression 


PCA. d, Astrocyte-like and oligodendrocyte-like signatures. Relative 
expression of genes correlated most positively (bottom) or negatively (top) 
with PC1, in cancer cells from each of the three tumours (marked as in c), 
ranked by PC1 scores. Selected astrocyte (AC) and oligodendrocyte 

(OC) marker genes are highlighted. e, Relative expression of the mice 
orthologues of the genes shown in d (log)-ratio of the respective cell 

type compared to the average of oligodendrocyte, astrocyte, OPC and 
neurons)’. 


(Allen Brain Atlas!, Fig. 2b, P=8 x 10718) t-test). Similarly, PC2- and 
PC3-associated genes were preferentially expressed in single cells 
from fetal human brain (P= 0.006, hypergeometric test)'®. On the 
basis of these lines of evidence, we separated cells with intermediate 
PC1 values into ‘undifferentiated’ (low PC2 and PC3) and ‘stem/ 
progenitors’ (high PC2 and PC3) cells (Fig. 2a). 

Oligodendrogliomas are thought to arise from transformation of 
oligodendrocyte progenitor cells (OPCs)!7. However, PC2 and PC3 
genes were not preferentially expressed in OPCs; instead, they were 
preferentially expressed in cells of neuronal lineage”'® (Extended Data 
Fig. 3d) and upregulated upon activation of tri-potent mouse neural 
stem cells! (NSCs) (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Fig. 3e; P=3 x 10~°, t-test). 

To further examine if the stemness program is associated with tri- 
potent stem/progenitor cells, we profiled human neural progenitor cells 
(NPCs) by scRNA-seq (Extended Data Fig. 4a—d). PCA of the NPC 
profiles identified an expression program highly similar to the PC2 and 
PC3 associated program of tumour cells (Fig. 2c, Extended Data Figs 
3f and 4e, f and Supplementary Table 2; P=2 x 107%, t-test). Thus, a 
common program is shared by subsets of putative oligodendroglioma 
stem cells and normal NPCs and NSCs. Together, our analysis reveals 
three main expression patterns recapitulating oligodendrocytic and 
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Figure 2 | Stemness expression program and a developmental hierarchy 
in oligodendroglioma. a, Average relative expression of genes most 
highly correlated with PC2 and PC3 (top), and selected astrocyte and 
oligodendrocyte genes (bottom), in stem-like cells, undifferentiated 
cells, oligodendrocyte-like and astrocyte-like cells (Methods). Genes 
were sorted by relative expression in stem-like cells. b, Stemness 

genes are preferentially expressed in early human brain development. 
Relative expression of PC2 and PC3 putative stemness genes (top) and 
oligodendrocyte and astrocyte marker genes (bottom) across 524 human 
brain samples (Allen Brain Atlas). Samples are ordered in columns by 
age, from prenatal (left) to adult (right). c, The stemness program is 


correlated to mouse activated NSC and human NPCs. Pearson correlation 
coefficients between the expression of PC2 and PC3 genes (rows) and 
expression programs of mouse NSC activation’? (left) and human NPCs 
(right) across single cells from the respective datasets (Extended Data 

Figs 3e, f and 4). d, Inferred developmental hierarchy in oligodendroglioma 
cells (n = 4,044). Lineage and stemness scores (Methods) of malignant 
cells from the six tumours. Grey lines indicate the ‘backbone’ used in e and 
Extended Data Fig. 8b. e, Colour-coded density of cells (fraction of cells 
within a Euclidean distance of 0.3) from each tumour across the backbone 
of the hierarchy. 
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Figure 3 | Cycling cells are enriched among oligodendroglioma stem/ 
progenitor cells. a, Classification of cells (n = 4,044) to non-cycling 
(black) and categories of cycling cells (colour-coded by approximated 
phase as per inset) based on the relative expression of gene-sets associated 
with G1/S (x axis) and G2/M (y axis). b, c, Only stem/progenitor 

cells are cycling. b, Hierarchy plot, as in Fig. 2d, for MGH54 cells 

(n= 1,174), with cycling cells colour-coded as in a. c, Hierarchy plot for 
the six tumours, with each cell colour-coded based on the fraction of 
neighbouring cells (within Euclidean distance of 0.3) that are cycling. 


d, Immunohistochemistry for astrocytic marker (GFAP) in MGH54, 

with expression in subset of cells (left). In situ RNA hybridization 

shows mutually exclusive expression of astrocytic (APOE, arrowhead) 

and oligodendrocytic (OMG, arrow) markers, and of stem/progenitor 
(CCND2, arrowhead) and APOE (arrow) markers, but co-expression of 
stemness (SOX4) and cell cycle (Ki-67) markers (arrowhead) (middle). 
Double immunohistochemistry for GFAP (red, arrows) and Ki-67 (brown, 
arrowheads), showing mutual exclusivity (right). 
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astrocytic differentiation, and stem/progenitor programs of early neural 
development. 

To assign a cellular state to each tumour cell precisely, we defined 
differentiation and stemness scores (Methods). Plotting these scores 
across the cells of all six tumours revealed similarity to normal devel- 
opment (Fig. 2d), with a transition from stem/progenitor programs 
into differentiation along two glial lineages. Notably, the same archi- 
tecture was observed in each of the six tumours and also found when 
tested with a different method for scRNA-seq (Fig. 2e, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a, e, Methods). Statistical analysis of the lineage scores suggests 
the existence of intermediate states for each lineage (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c and Supplementary Note 2). 

To assess how tumour cell proliferation and self-renewal may relate 
to developmental programs, we next scored each cell for the expres- 
sion of signatures for the G1/S and G2/M phases (Methods)°?!. We 
found a small proportion of cells in each tumour (1.5-8%) that were 
proliferating, consistent with Ki-67 staining, and we estimated the 
cell-cycle phase of proliferating cells (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 6a—c 
and Supplementary Table 3). Almost all proliferating cancer cells were 
confined to the stem/progenitor and undifferentiated subpopulation 
of the tumour (Fig. 3b, c, Extended Data Fig. 6d and Supplementary 
Table 3), suggesting that this is the compartment fuelling the growth 
of oligodendroglioma in humans. We confirmed these patterns in 
tumours by both RNA in situ hybridization and immunohistochem- 
istry with markers of astrocytes (GFAP and APOE), oligodendrocytes 
(OMG), stem/progenitor cells (SOX4, CCND2) and cell proliferation 
(Ki-67) in tissue staining across the original six tumours and in a 
validation cohort of ten additional tumours (Fig. 3d, Extended Data 
Figs 5d and 8c and Supplementary Table 3). Additionally, there is 
a strong correlation between our cell-cycle and stem/progenitor 
signatures across 69 bulk oligodendroglioma samples in The Cancer 
Genome Atlas”* (Extended Data Fig. 6e). Finally, the enrichment of 
cell-cycle signatures among stem/progenitor and undifferentiated cells 
was even more striking for cells inferred to be in G2/M phases com- 
pared to those in G1 phase (Extended Data Fig. 6f), possibly reflecting 
a short G1 phase in stem cells”. 

Although cycling cells were highly enriched among stem/progenitors, 
their frequency was low (~10%) even in that compartment; accord- 
ingly, the PC2 and PC3 program did not include a signature for the 
cell cycle, except for CCND2 (Fig. 2a), a gene controlling cell cycle and 
self-renewal of glioma CSCs”4. CCND2 was highly expressed both in 
cycling cells and in non-cycling stem/progenitor cells (Extended Data 
Fig. 7a, b), consistent with CCND2 priming cells for the cell cycle’? 
Interestingly, stem/progenitor tumour cells preferentially express 
CCND2, whereas differentiated cells express CCND1 and CCND3, 
mirroring their expression patterns in normal neural development 
(Extended Data Fig. 7c). Furthermore, CCND2 was upregulated in 
activated mouse NSCs before these cells enter the cell cycle (Extended 
Data Fig. 7d). These results suggest CCND2 has a role in both normal 
and malignant stem cell programs. 

Finally, we explored the role of genetic events in shaping cellular 
identity, devising two approaches to obtain genetic information from 
scRNA-seq and classify cells into tumour subclones. First, we used the 
inferred CNVs in each cell (Fig. 1a, b). Second, we defined subclonal 
point mutations from bulk DNA whole-exome sequencing, using 
ABSOLUTE”, and identified these mutations in the RNA-seq reads of 
individual cells, albeit with limited sensitivity (Methods). 

In both analyses, we found genetic subclones that span all three of the 
compartments, although the genetic information obtained with these 
two approaches is partial and is not sufficient to reconstruct a full phy- 
logenetic tree. We observed the same three sub-population architectures 
in distinct CNV subclones in MGH36 and in MGH97 (Fig. 1b), with 
cycling stem/progenitor cells and two lineages of differentiated non- 
cycling cells (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 8). Similarly, examining 
the distribution of expression states for cells harbouring subclonal point 
mutations, we found that 22 subclonal point mutations (Extended Data 
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Figure 4 | Intra-tumoural genetic heterogeneity and association with 
gene expression states. a—d, Cells were classified into genetic subclones 
based on CNVs (a, b) or CIC point mutation status (c, d), and examined 
for differences in gene expression states. a, Two CNV clones (green and 
grey) in MGH36 and MGH97 mapped to the cellular hierarchy defined 
by lineage (x axis) and stemness (y axis) scores. b, Percentages of cycling 
cells (x axis) and of stem/progenitor cells (y axis) in clone 1 (green) and 
clone 2 (grey) of MGH36 (square) and MGH97 (diamond). c, Cells were 
classified using mutation-specific qPCR as wild-type CIC (green), mutant 
CIC (orange) or CIC status not detected (black) and mapped to the cellular 
hierarchy. The fraction of mutant CIC cells as observed by qPCR (O) and 
as expected by ABSOLUTE (E) is indicated. d, An expression signature for 
mutant CIC cells. Shown is a heatmap of relative expression levels for CIC- 
dependent genes (rows) in mutant CIC cells (right) and wild-type CIC cells 
(left). Selected gene names are indicated. 


Fig. 9) and a subclonal loss-of-heterozygosity event (Extended Data 
Fig. 10) are not significantly restricted to particular developmental 
states and often span all three states. Thus, the three compartments 
exist in different genetic subclones. 

Although most subclonal mutations were of unknown functional 
relevance, we identified a subclonal mutation of CIC (~30% frequency 
in MGH53), a known tumour suppressor in oligodendroglioma”®. 
RNA-seq reads detected the CIC mutation only in 7 MGHS3 cells. We 
therefore designed a mutation-sensitive qPCR testing approach and 
were able to identify 28 mutant CIC cells (including all cells detected by 
RNA-seq) and 27 wild-type CIC cells (Fig. 4c). Notably, we identified a 
signature of expression changes between the mutant CIC and wild-type 
cells (Fig. 4d, Supplementary Table 5), including increased expression 
of ETV1 and ETV5 (ref. 27) in mutant CIC cells®. Despite these specific 
transcriptional changes, mutant CIC and wild-type CIC cells spanned 
all three subpopulations (Fig. 4c). Thus, many subclonal mutations 
can accrue within the hierarchy (but not drive it), although without a 
comprehensive phylogenetic reconstruction, we cannot categorically 
rule out a genetic influence. 

Although CNV subclones in MGH36 and MGH97 included cells 
from all three tumour compartments, they differed in their relative 
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distributions (Fig. 4a, b and Extended Data Fig. 8). Clone 1 of MGH36 
displayed a higher frequency of stem/progenitors, whereas clone 2 
displayed higher frequency of astrocyte-like cells (P< 10~°, Fisher’s 
exact test). Similarly, clone 2 of MGH97 contained a higher frequency 
of stem/progenitors (P < 10~'°). Furthermore, the frequencies of 
cycling cells were higher in clone 1 of MGH36 and clone 2 of MGH97, 
consistent with their increased frequencies of stem/progenitor cells. 
Thus, genetic evolution may modulate patterns of self-renewal and 
differentiation. 

In conclusion, our results highlight the fact that there is a subpopu- 
lation of undifferentiated cells in oligodendroglioma that possess stem 
cell expression signatures and enriched proliferative potential. Thus, the 
most primitive and undifferentiated population of cancer cells might be 
the main source of proliferating cells in oligodendroglioma. Although 
we cannot rule out an influence from genetic mutations, many sub- 
clonal events span all three states, consistent with this architecture 
being primarily dictated by non-genetic developmental programs. 
A caveat of our work is that because grade II oligodendroglioma cells 
do not grow in xenotransplantation, we could not functionally validate 
the stem/progenitor program, and instead we infer its function from the 
inverse association with differentiation programs, the enriched prolif- 
eration and the similarity to normal stem/progenitors. Our single-cell 
profiles suggest that oligodendroglioma stem/progenitor cells more 
closely resemble a primitive tri-potent neural cell type, such as NSC 
or NPC than a more committed glial progenitor like an OPC’”®. By 
providing the genome-wide transcriptional signature of cancer stem/ 
progenitor cells in oligodendroglioma, our work delineates cellular 
programs that represent promising targets to affect tumour growth. 
Further studies will be needed to functionally validate our findings, 
interrogate their generality across other glioma subtypes, and investi- 
gate opportunities for clinical translation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Data reporting. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment 

Tumour dissociation. Patients at the Massachusetts General Hospital consented 
preoperatively to take part in the study in all cases following the Institutional 
Review Board Protocol 1999P008145. Fresh tumours were collected at time of 
resection and the presence of malignant cells was confirmed in frozen sections on 
adjacent, representative pieces of tissue. Fresh tumour tissue was minced with a 
scalpel and enzymatically dissociated using a gentle papain-based brain tumour dis- 
sociation kit (Miltenyi Biotec). Large pieces of debris were removed with a 100,1m 
strainer, and dissociated cells were layered carefully onto a 5 ml density gradient 
(Lympholyte-H, Cedar Lane labs), which was centrifuged at 2,000 r.p.m. for 10min 
at room temperature to pellet dead cells and red blood cells. The interface con- 
taining live cells was saved and used for staining and flow cytometry. Viability 
was measured using trypan blue exclusion, which confirmed >90% cell viability. 
Fluorescence-activated cell sorting. For primary tumour sorting, tumour cells 
were blocked in 1% bovine serum albumin in Hanks buffered saline solution 
(BSA / HBSS), and then stained first with CD45-Vioblue direct antibody con- 
jugate (Miltenyi Biotec) for 30 min at 4°C. Cells were washed with cold PBS, 
and then resuspended in 1 ml of BSA / HBSS containing 1 |1M calcein AM (Life 
Technologies) and 0.33 1M TO-PRO-3 iodide (Life Technologies) to co-stain 
for 30 min before sorting. Fluorescence-activated cell sorting was performed on 
FACSAria Fusion Special Order System (Becton Dickinson) using 488 nm (calcein 
AM, 530/30 filter), 640 nm (TO-PRO-3, 670/14 filter), and 405 nm (Vioblue, 450/50 
filter) lasers. Fluorescence-minus-one controls were included with all tumours, as 
well as heat-killed controls in early pilot experiments, which were crucial to ensure 
proper identification of the TO-PRO-3 positive compartment and ensure sorting of 
the live cell population. Standard, strict forward scatter height versus area criteria 
were used to discriminate doublets and gate only singlets. Viable cells were identi- 
fied by staining positive with calcein AM but negative for TO-PRO-3. Single cells 
were sorted into 96-well plates containing cold buffer TCL buffer (Qiagen) con- 
taining 1% 8-mercaptoethanol, snap frozen on dry ice, and then stored at —80°C 
before whole transcriptome amplification, library preparation and sequencing. 
Whole-transcriptome amplification, library construction, sequencing, and 
processing. Libraries from isolated single cells were generated based on the Smart- 
seq2 protocol (Picelli 2014) with the following modifications. RNA from single 
cells was first purified with Agencourt RNAClean XP beads (Beckman Coulter) 
before oligo-dT primed reverse transcription with Maxima reverse transcriptase 
and locked TSO oligonucleotide, which was followed by 20 cycle PCR amplifica- 
tion using KAPA HiFi HotStart ReadyMix (KAPA Biosystems) with subsequent 
Agencourt AMPure XP bead purification as described. Libraries were tagmented 
using the Nextera XT Library Prep kit (Illumina) with custom barcode adapters 
(sequences available upon request). Libraries from 384 cells with unique barcodes 
were combined and sequenced using a NextSeq 500 sequencer (Illumina). 

We also analysed 96 cells from MGH60 with an alternative protocol that 
incorporates random molecular tags (RMTs, also known us unique molecular 
identifiers, or UMIs) in order to control for PCR amplification bias, as described 
previously”? and we obtained similar results. 

Paired-end, 38-base reads were mapped to the UCSC hg19 human transcrip- 
tome using Bowtie with parameters “-q—phred33-quals -n 1 -e 99999999 -1 25 -I 
1 -X 2000 -a -m 15 -S -p 6’, which allows alignment of sequences with single 
base changes, such as point mutation in the IDH1 gene. Expression values 
were calculated from SAM files using RSEM v1.2.3 in paired-end mode using 
parameters “—estimate-rspd-paired end -sam -p 6”, from which TPM values for 
each gene were extracted. 

Immunohistochemistry. Haematoxylin and eosin and single antibody staining 
(GFAP, Ki-67) was done by the clinical pathology laboratory at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital per routine protocol. For GFAP and Ki-67 double immunohisto- 
chemistry, paraffin-embedded sections were mounted on glass slides, deparaffin- 
ized in xylene, treated with 0.5% peroxide in methanol, and rehydrated. Antigen 
retrieval was done using sodium citrate-based, heat-induced antigen retrieval at 
pH 6.0. The Dako EnVision G/2 double stain system was used for blocking, 
staining, and development using rabbit anti-Ki67 antibody (Abcam ab15580 at 
1:300) and mouse anti-GFAP antibody (Dako M0761 at 1:100). 

RNA in situ hybridization. Human tissue was obtained from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital according to an Institutional Review Board-approved protocol 
(1999P008145) and informed consent was obtained from all patients. ViewRNA 
technology (Affymetrix) was used for manual format RNA in situ hybridization. 
Tissue sections mounted on glass slides were stored at —80°C until they were used 
for hybridization. Slides were baked at 60°C for 1h, then denatured at 80°C for 
3 min, deparaffinized with Histoclear and ethanol dehydration. RNA targets in 


dewaxed sections were unmasked by treating with pre-treatment buffer at 95°C for 
10min and digested with 1:100 dilution protease at 40°C for 10 min, followed by 
fixation with 10% formalin for 5 min at room temperature. Probe concentrations 
were 1:40 for both type 1 (red) and type 6 (blue) probe sets, except that the ApoE 
probe was used at 1:80 dilution. The probe was incubated on sections for 2h at 
40°C and then washed serially. Affymetrix Panomics probes included ApoE (type 6, 
catalogue number VA6-16904 and type 1, catalogue number VA1-18265), OMG 
(type 1, catalogue number VA1-18161), Sox4 (type 6, catalogue number VA6- 
18162), CCND2 (type 6, catalogue number VA6- 18266), Ki-67 (type 1, catalogue 
number VA1-11033). Signal was amplified using PreAmplifier mix QT for 25 min 
at 40°C followed by Amplifier mix QT for 15 min at 40°C, and then signal was 
hybridized with labelled probe at 1:1,000 dilution for 15 min at 40°C. Colour was 
developed using Fast Blue substrate for Type 6 probes and Fast Red substrate for 
Type 1 probes for 30 min at 40°C. Tissue was counterstained with Gill’s haema- 
toxylin for 25s at room temperature followed by mounting with ADVANTAGE 
mounting media (Innovex). For quantification of compartments by ISH, at least 
1,000 cells were counted in representative areas of the tumours. 

Fluorescent in situ hybridization (FISH). The probes used in this study con- 
sisted of centromeric (CEP) and locus-specific identifiers (LSI) probes. CEP probes 
included: CEP2 (2p11.1-q11.1, spectrum orange), CEP4 (4p11-q11, spectrum 
aqua), CEP9 (9p11-q11, spectrum aqua), CEP12 (12p11.1-q11, spectrum green), 
CEP17 (17p11.1-q11.1, spectrum aqua) and Y (Yp11.1-q11.1, spectrum green) all 
obtained from Abbott Molecular, Inc. (Des Plaines, IL). LSI probes were1p36/1q25 
and 19q13/19p13 dual-colour probe set (Abbott), and bacterial artificial chromo- 
some RP11-351D16 (10q11.21, spectrum red or green; CHORI, Oakland, CA). 

FISH was performed as described previously’. Briefly, 5-j1m sections of 
formalin-fixed, paraffin-embedded tumour material were deparaffinized, hydrated, 
and pretreated with 0.1% pepsin for 1h. Slides were then washed in 2x saline- 
sodium citrate buffer (SSC), dehydrated, air dried, and co-denatured at 80°C for 
5 min with a three-colour probe panel and hybridized at 37 °C overnight using the 
Hybrite Hybridization System (Abbott). Two 2-min post-hybridization washes 
were performed in 2x SSC/0.3%NP40 at 72°C followed by one 1-min wash in 
2x SSC at room temperature. Slides were mounted with Vectashield containing 
4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (Vector, Burlingame, CA, USA). Entire sections 
were observed with an Olympus BX61 fluorescent microscope equipped with a 
charge-coupled device camera and analysed with Cytovision software (Applied 
Imaging, Santa Clara, CA). 

Human NPC culturing. Human NPCs were dissociated from the subventricular 
zone of 19 week fetal tissue and resulting neurospheres were expanded in a 1:1 
mixture of DMEM/F12 and Neurobasal A (Invitrogen), supplemented with B27 
lacking vitamin A, EGE, FGF, and heparin. Single live NPCs were isolated by FACS 
from a passage 8 culture and sorted into 96-well plates containing Buffer TCL 
(Qiagen) + 1% 8-mercaptoethanol. For differentiation assays, NPCs were plated in 
chamber slides coated with poly-p-lysine and laminin, and proliferation media was 
exchanged over a period of 3 days with base media supplemented with either 1% 
FBS, 1% FBS + 60ng ml! T3, or EBS + 100 nM trans-retinoic acid and 10 ng ml! 
NT3. Multipotency was confirmed by indirect immunofluorescence after 7 days 
of differentiation with GFAP (Abcam ab53554), Olig2 (Millipore AB9610), and 
Neurofilament (Aves). 

Single-cell RNA-seq data processing. Expression levels were quantified as 
E,j=1log2(TPM,,/10 + 1), where TPM, refers to transcript-per-million for gene 
iin sample j, as calculated by RSEM*!. TPM values are divided by 10, since we 
estimate the complexity of single-cell libraries in the order of 100,000 transcripts 
and would like to avoid counting each transcript ~10 times, as would be the case 
with TPM, which may inflate the difference between the expression level of a gene 
in cells in which the gene is detected and those in which it is not detected. 

For each cell, we quantified two quality measures: the number of genes for which 
at least one read was mapped, and the average expression level of a curated list of 
housekeeping genes. We then conservatively excluded all cells with either fewer 
than 3,000 detected genes or an average housekeeping expression (E, as defined 
above) below 2.5. For the remaining cells we calculated the aggregate expression 
of each gene as log»(average(TPM;,;...)+1), and excluded genes with an aggre- 
gate expression below 4, leaving a set of 8,008 analysed genes. For the remaining 
cells and genes, we defined relative expression by centering the expression levels, 
Er,j=£,j;-average/E;,1__,]. Centring was performed within each tumour separately 
in order to decrease the impact of inter-tumoural variability on the combined 
analysis across tumours. 

CNV estimation. Initial CNVs (CNVo) were estimated by sorting the analysed 
genes by their chromosomal location and applying a moving average to the relative 
expression values, with a sliding window of 100 genes within each chromosome, as 
previously described®. To avoid considerable impact of any particular gene on the 
moving average, we limited the relative expression values to [—3,3] by replacing 
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all values above 3 by 3, and replacing values below —3 by —3. This was performed 
only in the context of CNV estimation. For visualization purposes, in order to 
include the two chromosomes with fewest analysed genes (chromosome 18 and 21 
with 105 and 75 genes, respectively), we extended the moving average to include 
up to 50 genes from the flanking chromosomes (for example, the first window 
in chromosome 18 consisted of the last 50 genes of chromosome 17 and the first 
50 genes of chromosome 18, whereas the 51 through 56 windows in that chro- 
mosome consisted only of chromosome 18 genes). This initial analysis is based 
on the average expression of genes in each cell compared to the other cells and 
therefore does not have a proper reference which is required to define the baseline. 
However, we detected a cluster of cells that have higher values at chromosome Ip 
and 19q, which we know are deleted in the six tumours, and that have consistent 
“CNV patterns’ across the genome, despite the fact that they originate from all 
three tumours. We thus defined these as the non-cancer cells and used the average 
CNV estimate at each gene across these cells as the baseline. The non-cancer cells 
included both microglia and oligodendrocytes, which differed in gene expression 
patterns and therefore also in CNV estimates (for example, the MHC region in 
chromosome 6 had consistently higher values in microglia than in oligodendro- 
cytes and cancer cells). We therefore defined two baselines, as the average of all 
microglia and the average of all oligodendrocytes, and based on these the maximal 
(BaseMax) and minimal (BaseMin) baseline at each genomic position. The final CNV 
estimate of cell i at position j was defined as: 


CNV((i,j) — BaseMax(j), if CNV((i, j) > BaseMax(j) + 0.2 
CNV (i,j) = 4 CNVo(i, j) — BaseMin(j), if CNVo(i,j) < BaseMin(j) — 0.2 
0, if BaseMin(j) — 0.2 < CNV(i, j) < BaseMin(j) + 0.2 


Principal component analysis. We performed principal component analysis 
(PCA) for the relative expression values of all cancer cells (as defined by CNV 
analysis) from the three tumours combined. The covariance matrix used for PCA 
was generated using an approach outlined in ref. 32 to decrease the weight of less 
reliable ‘missing’ values in the data. The basis of this approach is that due to the 
limited sensitivity of single-cell RNA-seq, many genes are not detected in particular 
cells despite being expressed. This is particularly pronounced for genes expressed 
at low levels, and for cells with low library complexity (that is, for which relatively 
few genes are detected), and results in non-random patterns in the data, whereby 
cells may cluster based on their complexity and genes may cluster based on their 
expression levels, rather than ‘true’ co-variation. To mitigate this effect, we assign 
weights to missing values, such that the weight of E;, is proportional to the expec- 
tation that gene i will be detected in cell j given the average expression of gene i 
and the total complexity (number of detected genes) of cell j. 

To further verify that the PCA results are not driven by library complexity, we 
compared the PCA results to those of shuffled data. We iteratively swapped the 
expression of individual genes between pairs of cells with similar complexities, 
swapping each gene in each cell at least once. In that way we shuffled the data and 
removed the biological clustering, but maintained the distribution of complexities 
across cells, as well as the distribution of expression levels for each gene. PCA over 
the shuffled data defined the complexity-based effect, as evident by a Pearson cor- 
relation of 0.96 between the PC] cell scores and their complexities (in the original 
data this correlation is only 0.41). We then compared PC1 gene scores between 
the original and the shuffled data (Extended Data Fig. 2f). Although PC1 gene 
scores of most genes are comparable between the two analyses, the loadings of 
the oligodendrocyte and astrocyte gene sets (Supplementary Table 1) were highly 
affected. Oligodendrocyte genes were originally associated with highly positive 
PC1 scores, and their scores are significantly decreased upon shuffling (97% of the 
oligodendroglial genes were among the 5% genes with the most decreased loadings, 
P<10 *); similarly, astrocytic genes were originally associated with negative PC1 
scores, and their scores are significantly increased upon shuffling (all astrocytic 
genes were among the 5% of genes with the most increased loadings, P< 10-*”). 
As a result, none of the genes with highest and lowest PC1 scores (after shuffling) 
overlap with our oligodendroglial and astrocytic gene sets. Thus, complexity does 
not account for the association of PC1 with the differentiation programs. Similarly, 
complexity clearly does not account for the PC2 and PC3 stemness program, as 
PC2 cell scores are positively correlated with complexity (R= 0.27), whereas PC3 
cell scores are negatively correlated with complexity (R= —0.24) and stemness 
genes were defined as those associated with both PC2 and PC3. 

PC1-associated genes and lineage scores. The top correlated genes with PC1 
scores (across all tumour cells) were defined as PC1-associated genes. We focused 
on the genes with an absolute correlation value above 0.35, but note that other 
thresholds gave similar results (not shown). Of those genes, the subset that was 
differentially expressed by at least threefold between oligodendrocyte (OC) and 
astrocyte (AC) mouse cells’, and for which the two comparisons were consistent 
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(that is, PC1-positively correlated genes with higher OC expression, and PC1- 
negatively correlated genes with higher AC expression) were defined as the OC and 
AC lineage gene sets. Lineage scores were then calculated as the average relative 
expression of the lineage gene set minus the average relative expression of a control 
gene set, that is, Lin,;=average[Er(G,i)] — average[Er( Ge", i)], in which Lin;, is 
the score of cell i to lineage j, G; is the gene set for lineage j and G;°” is a control 
gene set for lineage j. The control gene set was defined by first binning all 8,008 
analysed genes into 25 bins of aggregate expression levels and then, for each gene 
in the lineage gene set, randomly selecting 100 genes from the same expression bin. 
In this way, the control gene set has a comparable distribution of expression levels 
to that of the lineage gene set and the control gene set is 100-fold larger, such that 
its average expression is analogous to averaging over 100 randomly selected gene 
sets of the same size as the lineage gene set. The final lineage score of each cell was 
defined as the maximal score over the two lineages, LIN| = max(Lin; OC, Lin; AC). 
For visualization purposes where the two lineage scores are shown in a single axis, 
we first assigned random scores within (0-0.15) to all cells with LIN <0, to avoid 
having many overlapping cells at x = 0. Second, we assigned negative scores to 
the cells with higher AC than OC scores (that is, a cell with AC and OC scores of 
0.1 and 1, respectively, would be assigned a lineage score of 1, wheresa a cell with 
AC and OC scores of 1 and 0.1 would be assigned a lineage score of —1). 

PC2 and PC3 associated genes and stemness scores. Both PC2 and PC3 were 
associated with intermediate values of PC1 (Extended Data Fig. 2c) and therefore 
with presumably less differentiated cells, and both were correlated with a shared 
set of genes, but distinguished by their correlation with cell ‘complexity. We con- 
sidered their sum as a potential stemness program. To detect potential stem-related 
genes, we chose the top 100 most positively correlated genes with PC2 + PC3 scores 
across all cancer cells from the three tumours. The 100 candidate genes were then 
restricted to (1) genes that are positively correlated with both PC2 and PC3, which 
primarily excluded ribosomal protein genes that were only correlated with PC2; 
(2) genes for which the average relative expression among the stem-like cells was 
above average. Stemness scores for each cell, stem(i), were then defined as the 
average relative expression of the stemness gene-set (Geren) minus the average of a 


control gene set (G<?”") and minus the lineage score of cell i: 


stem: 


Stem(i) = average [Er(Gstem)] — average} Gen 


Br(Gien)|- LIN(i) 


Assignment of cells to four subpopulations: stem/progenitor-like, undifferentiated, 
OC-like and AC-like. Cells were scored for the three programs defined above 
(two lineage scores and a stemness score) and assigned to the subpopulation that 
corresponds to their highest scoring program, if the maximal score was above 0.5 
and was higher by 0.5 than the score for the other programs. Cells in which the 
maximal score did not pass these thresholds were assigned to the undifferentiated 
subpopulation, for which we did not detect a specific expression program. We note 
that the expression programs are continuous and thus it is difficult to assign every 
cell to a discrete subpopulation. Nevertheless, most cells are highly biased towards 
one of the three states, and the overall estimates are consistent between analysis of 
single-cell RNA-seq data and tissue staining experiments (Extended Data Fig. 8c 
and Supplementary Table 3). Furthermore, very few cells (~1% on average, and 
5% at most) scored for two programs simultaneously (with the same threshold of 
0.5, Supplementary Table 3). 

Cell cycle analysis. Analysis of single-cell RNA-seq in human (293T) and mouse 
(3T3) cell lines”°, and in mouse haematopoietic stem cells”! revealed in each case 
two prominent cell cycle expression programs that overlap considerably with genes 
that are known to function in replication and mitosis, respectively, and that have 
also been found to be expressed at G1/S phases and G2/M phases, respectively, in 
bulk samples of synchronized HeLa cells**. We thus defined a core set of 43 G1/S 
and 55 G2/M genes that included those genes that were detected in the corre- 
sponding expression clusters in all four datasets from the three studies described 
above (Supplementary Table 2). As expected, the genes in each of those expression 
programs were highly co-regulated in a small fraction of the oligodendroglioma 
cells, such that some cells expressed only the G1/S or the G2/M programs and 
other cells expressed both programs (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Plotting the average 
expression of these programs revealed an approximate circle (Fig. 3a), which we 
hypothesize describes the progression along the cell cycle. Putative cycling cells 
were identified by at least a twofold upregulation and a t-test P value < 0.01 for 
either the G1/S or the G2/M gene set compared to the average of all cells. Although 
we cannot confidently define the regions that correspond to each phase of the cell 
cycle in an automatic way, we manually defined four regions in the apparent circle 
and assigned them to approximate cell cycle phases. 

Analysis of whole-exome DNA sequencing data. Output from Illumina software 
was processed by the Picard processing pipeline to yield BAM files containing 
aligned reads (bwa version 0.5.9, to the NCBI Human Reference Genome Build 
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hg19) with well-calibrated quality scores***°. Sample contamination by DNA 
originating from a different individual was assessed using ContEst**. Somatic 
single nucleotide variations (sSSNVs) were then detected using MuTect””. Following 
this standard procedure, we filter sSNVs by (1) removing potential DNA oxida- 
tion artefacts**; (2) removing events seen in sequencing data of a large panel of 
~8,000 TCGA normal samples; (3) realigning identified ssNVs with NovoAlign 
(http://www.novocraft.com) and performing an additional iteration of MuTect 
with the newly aligned BAM files. sSNVs were finally annotated using Oncotator™. 
Sample purity and ploidy, as well as Cancer Cell Fraction (CCF) of identified sSNVs 
were determined by ABSOLUTE”. Genome-wide copy-ratio profiles were inferred 
using CapSeg. Read depth at capture targets in tumour samples was calibrated to 
estimate copy ratio using the depths observed in a panel of normal genomes. Next, 
we performed allelic copy analysis using reference and alternate counts at germline 
heterozygous SNP sites. 

Mutation calling in single cells. sSNVs that were identified by WES were 
examined in single-cell RNA-seq data by the mpileup command of SAMtools“°. 
The fraction of cells in which we identified these mutations was, on average, only 
1.3% of the expected fraction estimated by ABSOLUTE. This low sensitivity 
primarily reflects the low coverage of the RNA-seq reads over the transcriptome of 
single cells. Accordingly, sensitivity was correlated with the expression levels of the 
genes that harbour the mutations, and reached 20.4% for the top 10% most highly 
expressed genes. Sensitivity was also affected by heterozygosity and allele-specific 
expression, as in some heterozygote mutant cells we might only sequence the wild- 
type allele. 

We used a targeted sequencing approach to increase our sensitivity for three 
specific mutations in MGH54 which were identified by WES but detected in very 
few cells by single-cell RNA-seq. We designed primers flanking these three muta- 
tions (in ZEB2, EEF1B2 and DNAJC4), PCR-amplified single cell cDNAs (frozen 
stocks of product from the pre-amplification reaction of the Smart-seq2 protocol) 
and sequenced the amplified material. This approach was applied for 1,056 cells 
from MGH54. Mutant cells were defined as those with at least 50 reads that mapped 
to the mutant allele as defined by WES, and for which the fraction of mutant reads 
was at least 20% of all reads and fivefold higher than the overall rate of mutant 
reads (in order to exclude a low rate of mutant reads due to PCR or sequencing 
errors). The mutations detected by this criteria were highly consistent with those 
identified from single-cell RNA-seq (P < 10°, hypergeometric test) and uncovered 
19 additional mutant calls (three for ZEB2, three for EEF1B2 and 13 for DNAJC4). 

We next focused on the 23 subclonal mutations for which (1) the estimated 
clonal fraction by ABSOLUTE was at most 60%; (2) at least three cells were iden- 
tified as harbouring the mutation; and (3) at least one cell was identified as having 
a wild-type allele of the mutant gene. For each of those 23 mutations we plotted 
the lineage and stemness scores of all mutant cells to examine their distribution of 
expression states (Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 9). Note that for these mutations 
we detected on average 9.4% of the expected fraction by ABSOLUTE. 

To estimate the frequency of false-positive errors we defined, for each mutation 

that is detected by WES and analysed by RNA-seq mutation calling, (i) ‘expected 
mutations’: the number of events in which we find the exact mutation reported by 
WES; and (ii) ‘false mutations, the number of events in which we find a mismatch 
in the same exact site but to a different base than expected by WES (there are 
2 such possible bases). This approach focuses on the exact genomic context of the 
real mutations to obtain a reliable estimate of the false positive rate. This estimate 
is half the number of false mutations divided by the number of expected mutations 
(given 4 bases, one of which is wild type, there are two types of false mutations but 
only one type of expected mutations). The result of this analysis was an estimated 
average false positive rate of 0.85%, suggesting that the confidence of each detected 
mutation is, on average, higher than 99%. Accordingly, even in the most extreme 
case (for example, ZEB2) where only a single mutant cell is detected in one of the 
compartments of the hierarchy, we still have a 99% confidence that the mutation 
is represented in that compartment. 
Mutation-detecting qPCR and analysis of CIC mutations. To detect CIC muta- 
tions in single cells from MGHS53, we performed qPCR using SuperSelective PCR 
primers, which are highly specific to single base changes due to a loop-out sequence 
adjacent to the mutant base (http://legacy.labroots.com/user/webinars/details/ 
id/95). The following qPCR primers were designed to target the c.4543 C >, 
p-1515 R>C mutation on CIC cDNA which had been identified as subclonal in 
MGH53 via whole-exome sequencing analysis. Wild-type-specific forward primer: 
5'-CCCTCCAAGGTTTGTCTGCAGccattcGAGGTGC-3’; mutant-specific 
forward primer: 5’-CCCTCCAAGGTTTGTCTGCAGccattcGAGGTGT-3’; 
universal reverse primer: 5/-tcgGGCAGCCTGCATGATCTT-3’. 

The specificity of the single cell qPCR primers was validated by two approaches: 
(1) qPCR on artificial templates differing by only the mutant base; and (2) qPCR on 


cDNA of single MGH53 tumour cells for which RNA-seq already detected mutant 
or wild-type reads. These positive control reactions were highly consistent between 
duplicates and with the mutation status as inferred from RNA-seq: qPCR identified 
7 out of 7 mutant cells and 12 out of 15 wild-type cells, while the remaining three 
cells had no qPCR signal, and therefore all qPCR signal was consistent with RNA- 
seq data. We also took advantage of the fact that CIC is located on chr19q which is 
deleted in MGHS53 cancer cells and therefore each cell only contains one CIC allele 
(loss-of-heterozygosity, LOH). Thus, in a single MGHS53 cancer cell, we expect 
evidence of either mutant or wild-type CIC, but not both. Indeed, all cells with 
a signal in the positive control assay showed a difference in C; values of at least 5 
between mutant and wild-type reactions, consistent with LOH. 

cDNA was taken from frozen stocks of product from the preamplification reac- 
tion of the Smartseq2 protocol. 1 ,1l from each well of cDNA was used as template 
for a second round of Smartseq2 preamplification and bead purification in order 
to increase overall signal downstream. qPCR was performed with the Fast Plus 
EvaGreen qPCR Master Mix Low Rox (Biotium 31014-1) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions with the sole modification of adding EDTA to a final reaction 
concentration of 1.6mM to enhance primer selectivity. Cp > 33 were considered 
negative signal; Cp <33 was considered positive signal. 

We performed SuperSelective qPCR on cDNA from 467 single MGH53 tumour 
cells. Of these, 61 cells had signal in both replicates for either mutant or wild type 
primers, but never for both. These were used to define 28 mutant CIC cells and 
27 wild-type CIC cells, after excluding 6 cells which did not pass the single cell 
RNA-seq quality control filters. 

To identify genes regulated by the CIC mutation, we compared the 28 mutant 
CIC cells and 27 wild-type CIC cells and identified genes with at least twofold 
average expression difference and P< 0.01 (before correction for multiple hypoth- 
esis testing) based both on a permutation test and a t-test. To further filter the 
list of differentially expressed genes we also compared the mutant CIC cells to 
the 671 unresolved cells (in which we did not detect signal for either mutant or 
wild-type alleles by qPCR and by RNA-seq). As the fraction of CIC mutants was 
estimated as 30% by ABSOLUTE, we expect the unresolved cells to be a mixture 
of about one-third mutant CIC cells and about two-thirds wild-type CIC cells, and 
thus CIC-regulated genes should also differ between this mixture and the CIC 
mutants but to a lesser extent; we used a threshold of 1.5-fold difference between 
the average expression in CIC mutants and in unresolved cells. The resulting set 
of differentially expressed genes is given in Supplementary Table 5. We simulated 
this analysis with 1,000 randomly selected sets of cells (to replace the mutant CIC 
and wild-type CIC cells) and found an average of only five upregulated genes by 
the same criteria, suggesting a false discovery rate lower than 0.1 for the genes 
upregulated by the CIC mutation. 

Data availability. Data generated for this study are available through the Gene 
Expression Omnibus (GEO) under accession number GSE70630. 
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Designation Age Gender Location Grade IDH mutation Clinical FISH Integrated clinical diagnosis 
od MGH36 67. male Right frontotemporoinsular WHO II / III R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
© MGH53 31 male Left frontal WHO II R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
$s MGH54 35 male Right parietal WHO II R132H 19q loss, 1p loss* oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
i MGH60 51 = male Left frontotemporoinsular WHO II R132H 1p19q loss diffuse glioma (astrocytoma phenotype), 1p19q-codeleted 
‘te «© MGH93, 65 female Right temporal WHO II R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
= MGH97 31 ~— male Left temporal WHO II R172K 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
Oligo 1 30 male Right frontal WHO | R132H 1p19q loss recurrent oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
z Oligo 2 51 male Right occipital WHO! R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
= Oligo 3 60 female Left temporal WHO III R132H 1p19q loss anaplastic oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
9 Oligo 4 63 male Left frontal WHO III R132H 1p19q loss recurrent anaplastic oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
£  Oligo5 65 female Left frontal WHO! R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
s Oligo 6 13 female Left frontal WHO! R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
mi Oligo 7 65 female Left parietal WHO III R132H 1p19q loss recurrent anaplastic oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
7 Oligo 8 59 female Cerebellar vermis WHO III R132H 1p19q loss recurrent anaplastic oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
=>  Oligo9 50 male Left frontal WHO! R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 
Oligo 10 77 male Right frontotemporoinsular WHO! R132H 1p19q loss oligodendroglioma, 1p/19q codeleted 


Extended Data Figure 1 | Single-cell RNA-seq analysis of human 
oligodendroglioma samples. a, Experimental workflow. b, Clinical 
information of the main and validation patient cohorts analysed in 


this study. Asterisk indicates a borderline result of chromosome Ip loss 
based on clinical testing. c, ISH (top left) and FISH (all other panels) in 


a representative tumour (MGH36). All our cases retain ATRX protein 
expression by ISH (top left) and show loss of chromosomes arms 1p 
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(bottom left) and 19q (top right) by FISH. In addition, tumour-specific 
CNVs identified by single-cell RNA-seq were confirmed by FISH 
(for example, loss of chromosome 4 in MGH36, bottom right panel). 


d, Distributions of the total number of sequenced paired-end reads per cell 
(grey) and of paired-end reads that were mapped to the transcriptome and 


used to quantify gene expression (black). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Diversity of expression programs in 
oligodendroglioma. a, Two populations of non-cancer cells identified 
in oligodendroglioma. Selected genes that are differentially expressed 
among the two populations of non-cancer cells that lack CNVs 

(Fig. 1b, top), including markers of microglia (top) and oligodendrocytes 
(bottom). b, Expression programs in microglia cells from three tumours. 
The heat map shows relative expression of genes (rows) across microglia 
cells (columns). Above the dashed line are microglia markers expressed 
in all microglia cells and below the line are the genes of a microglia 
activation program, which is variably expressed, and includes cytokines, 
chemokines, early response genes and other immune effectors. This latter 
gene set might reflect a microglia activation program that could either 

be a general microglia program or potentially specific to the context of 
oligodendroglioma. Microglia cells (n = 235) (columns) are rank ordered 
by their relative expression of the activation program. The tumour of 
origin of each cell is colour-coded as indicated in the top row. c, PC2 

and PC3 are associated with intermediate values of PC1. PC1 scores are 
shown along with PC2 (top) and PC3 (bottom) scores for cells in each 

of the three tumours profiled at high depth. The red line indicates local 
weighted regression (LOWESS) with a span of 5%, which demonstrates 
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that PC2 and PC3 values tend to be highest in intermediate values of PC1 
and to decrease in either high PC1 (that is, oligodendrocyte-like cells) 

or low PCI (that is, astrocyte-like cells). d, Consistency of PCA across 
tumours. Shown are the Pearson correlations in gene loadings (over all 
analysed genes) between the top three PCs in PCA of the three tumours 
profiled at high depth (y axis, as shown in Fig. 1) and the top four PCs in 
alternative PCA of either all six tumours (left), as well as of PCA of each 
individual tumour (right). PC1-3 are highly consistent between the three- 
tumour and six-tumour PCAs (R > 0.9); PC1 is highly consistent (R > 0.8) 
between the three-tumour analysis and all other analysis. e, PC1 (x axis) 
and PC2 plus PC3 (y axis) scores of malignant cells from each of the three 
tumours profiled at intermediate depth, showing consistent patterns with 
those shown in Fig. 1d. f, Distribution of differences in PC1 loadings 
between the original PCA and the shuffled PCA (see description in the 
Methods section for principal component analysis) for all genes (black), 
oligodendrocyte-like (OC-like) genes (blue) and astrocyte-like (AC-like) 
genes (green). This analysis demonstrates that oligodendrocyte-like and 
astrocyte-like gene sets are highly skewed in the original PCA and their 
loadings are not recapitulated by shuffled data reflecting the effect of 
complexity. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The stemness program in oligodendroglioma. 
a, Cell-cell correlation matrix based on all analysed genes across all 
malignant cells in MGH54 (n = 1,174). Cells are ordered by average 
linkage hierarchical clustering, and coloured boxes indicate distinct 
clusters. Clusters are marked based on the identity of differentially 
expressed genes as OC-like (blue), AC-like (yellow), cycling (pink) stem- 
like (purple) and intermediate cells that do not score highly for any of 
those expression programs (orange). b, Most differentially expressed genes. 
Shown is the average expression in each of the OC-like, AC-like, stem-like 
and intermediate cell clusters (columns) of differentially expressed genes 
(rows) defined by comparing cells from each of the OC-like, AC-like and 
stem-like clusters to cells from the remaining clusters with a f-test. Similar 
genes are highlighted as in Fig. 1 (OC-like: OMG, OLIG1, OLIG2, SOX8; 
AC-like: ALDOC, APOE, SOX9; Stem-like: SOX4, SOX11, CCND2, SOX2). 
Stem-like genes also include CTNNB1, USP22, and MSI1. c, Overlap 

with human GBM stemness program. We previously° identified a GBM 
stemness program and determined the association of each gene with that 
program by the correlation between the expression of that gene and the 
average expression of the stemness program's genes across individual 

cells (‘CSC gradient’) in each of five GBM tumours. Shown is the average 
correlation (x axis) of each analysed gene (green dots) across the five 
cases and the P values of those correlations as determined with a t-test 

(y axis). Genes identified in the oligodendroglioma stemness program 
(this work) are marked in black and are significantly enriched for the GBM 
stemness genes (1.5 x 10-4, hypergeometric test), defined as those with 
P<0.05 and an average correlation above 0.1. d, Preferential expression 
of the oligodendroglioma stemness program in neurons but not in OPCs. 
Genes expressed in the oligodendroglioma single cells were divided into 
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six bins (bars) based on their relative expression (log3-ratio) in stem-like 
cells with high PC2/3 and intermediate PC1 scores compared to all other 
cells. Each panel shows for each bin the average relative expression in each 
of three normal brain cell types (y axis) based on data from the Barres 
laboratory RNA-seq database®!*: mice oligodendrocyte progenitor cells 
(mOPC, top), mouse neurons (mNeurons, middle), and human neurons 
(hNeurons, bottom). Relative expression of each gene in each cell type 
was defined as the log-ratio between the respective cell type divided by 
the average over AC, OC and neurons. Error bars denote standard error 
as defined by bootstrapping. Asterisks denote bins with significantly 
different relative expression (in the respective normal cell type) compared 
to all genes expressed in oligodendroglioma, based on P < 0.001 (by t-test) 
and average expression change of at least 30%. e, Correlation with mouse 
activated NSC program. Shown is the distribution of correlation values 

(x axis) of either all genes (grey) or genes from the oligodendroglioma 
stemness program (black) with the expression program of mice NSC 
activation states, as previously quantified by ‘pseudotime’ across single 
mouse NSCs’”. The average correlation of the NSC activation program 
genes with oligodendroglioma stemness genes is significantly higher than 
with all other genes (P=3 x 10~°; t-test). f, Correlation with human NPC 
program. Shown is the distribution of correlation values (x axis) of either 
all genes (grey) or genes from the oligodendroglioma stemness program 
(black) with an expression program of human NPCs identified by PCA 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). Each gene’s correlation to the average expression 
of the NPC program genes was calculated across single human NPCs. The 
average correlation with oligodendroglioma stemness genes is significantly 
higher than with all other genes (P=2 x 10~*°, t-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Analysis of human NPCs. 

a-d, Differentiation potential of human SVZ NPCs. 

Human SVZ NPCs isolated from 19-week-old fetuses form 
neurospheres in culture (a), and can be differentiated to 
neuronal (neurofilament, b), oligodendrocytic (OLIG2, c), 
or astrocytic (GFAP, d) lineages in vitro. Scale bars, 25 1m 
(a), 101m (b-d). We note that although OLIG2 can represent 
different cell types, it is expressed at a low level in the fetal 
NPCs before differentiation (an average logo(TPM + 1) of 
0.82, compared to a threshold of 4 that we use to define 
expressed genes in our analysis, and with zero cells with 
expression above this threshold). Thus, the undifferentiated 
NPCs do not express OLIG2, and we interpret the expression 
of OLIG2 as a sign of oligodendroglial lineage differentiation. 
e, f, Single-cell RNA-seq analysis of NPCs. e, NPCs have 

an expression program similar to the oligodendroglioma 
stemness program. Heat map shows the expression of genes 
(rows) most positively (top) or negatively (bottom) correlated 
with PC1 of a PCA of RNA-seq profiles for 431 single NPCs, 
across NPC cells (columns) rank ordered by their PC1 scores. 
Selected genes are indicated, and a full list of correlated genes 
for PC1 and PC2 is given in Supplementary Table 2. f, NPC 
cell scores for PC1 (y axis) and PC2 (x axis). PC2 correlated 
genes are associated with the cell cycle. Cells with the 

highest PC1 scores tend to be non-cycling (low PC2 score), 
indicating that while the stemness program is coupled to the 
cell cycle in oligodendroglioma, it is decoupled from the cell 
cycle in NPCs. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Developmental hierarchy in 
oligodendroglioma. a, Shown are plots as in Fig. 2d for each of the six 
tumours with cycling cells coloured as in Fig. 3. b, Lineage and stemness 
scores for three tumours with high-depth profiling, coloured based on 
sequencing batches, demonstrating the lack of considerable batch effects. 
c, For each of the three tumours profiled at high depth (horizontal panels) 
and for the two lineages (vertical panels), we calculated the significance 
of co-expression among sets of AC-related (top panels) or OC-related 
(bottom panels) genes within limited ranges of lineage scores (between 
the value of the x axis and that of the y axis). Significance was calculated 
by comparison of average co-expression to that of 100,000 control 
gene-sets with similar number of genes and distribution of average 
expression levels, and is indicated by colour. The significant co-expression 
patterns within limited ranges of lineage scores suggest that variability 

of lineage scores in these ranges cannot be driven by noise alone, and 
implies the existence of multiple states within each lineage, presumably 
reflecting intermediate differentiation states (see Supplementary Note 

2). d, Characterization of tumour subpopulations by histopathology and 
tissue staining. Top/middle panels denote two predominant lineages of 
AC-like and OC-like cells. Shown are MGHS53 with haematoxylin and 
eosin (H&E, top left), immunohistochemistry for OLIG2 (oligodendrocyte 
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marker, top right) and GFAP (astrocyte marker, middle left), as well as 

in situ RNA hybridization for astrocytic markers ApoE (apolipoprotein 

E, astrocytic lineage, middle right), with patterns similar to GFAP 
immunohistochemistry. Bottom panels denote stem-like cells and 
association with cell cycle. In situ RNA hybridization for the stem/ 
progenitor markers SOX4 and CCND2 (bottom left) and the proliferation 
marker Ki-67 (bottom right) in MGH36 identifies cells positive for 

both markers (arrows). Immunohistochemistry for GFAP (arrowhead, 
bottom right) and Ki-67 (arrow, bottom right) shows mutually exclusive 
expression patterns. e, Consistency of MGH60 hierarchy between the 
full-length SMART-Seq2 protocol used throughout this work (left 
panels), and an alternative protocol (right panels) in which only the 
5’-ends of transcripts are analysed while incorporating random molecular 
tags (RMTs, also known us unique molecular identifiers, or UMIs) that 
decrease the biases of PCR amplification. Top panels: PC1 reflects an 
AC-like and OC-like distinction. Shown are heatmaps of the AC-like and 
OC-like specific genes (rows, as defined in Supplementary Table 1 and 
restricted to genes with average expression log,(TPM + 1) > 4 in each data 
set) with cells ordered by their PC1 score. Bottom, lineage (x axis) and 
stemness (y axis) scores (defined as in Fig. 2d). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Cell-cycle analysis. a, High expression of 

G1/S and G2/M gene sets in a subset of cycling cells. Shown are the 
average expression (top panels, lines) or the expression of all individual 
genes (bottom, heat maps) of the G1/S and G2/M gene sets, in all cells 
(n= 2,594) (left) or only among the putative cycling cells (n = 119) (right) 
from the three tumours profiled at high-depth ordered by cell cycle 
expression. Dashed lines (top right) separates the four inferred phases of 
cycling cells, corresponding to light blue, blue, green and red in 

Fig. 3a, respectively. b, Estimated fraction of cycling cells (y axis) in each 
of 3 tumours (x axis) based on single cell RNA-seq (left; different phases 
marked by colour code as in Fig. 3a) or Ki-67 immunohistochemistry 
(right). c, Variation in cycling cells between regions of the same tumour. 
Shown is Ki-67 immunohistochemistry in two regions in MGH36. Such 
regional variability in proliferation complicates direct comparisons as 
done in b. d, Cycling cells are enriched in stem-like and undifferentiated 
cells compared to differentiated cells. Shown is the percentage of cycling 
cells (y axis) in four bins based on stemness scores (top) or lineage scores 
(bottom). Black squares and error-bars correspond to the mean and 
standard deviation of the percentages in the three tumours profiled at high 
depth (MGH36, MGH53, MGHS54), and red circles denote the percentages 
in individual tumours. Bins in left panel were defined as stemness scores 
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below —1.5 (n=711), between —1.5 and 0.5 (n= 1,100), between —0.5 
and 0.5 (n= 939), and above 0.5 (n= 274), respectively. The first two bins 
are significantly depleted with cycling cells, while the last two bins are 
significantly enriched (P < 0.05, hypergeometric test). Bins in left panel 
were defined as AC score above 1 (n = 503), AC score between 0.5 and 1 
(n= 1,013), AC and OC scores below 0.5 (n = 1,130), OC score between 
0.5 and 1 (n= 855), and OC score above 1 (n = 597), respectively. The 
third bin is significantly enriched with cycling cells, while the four 

other bins are significantly depleted (P < 0.05, hypergeometric test). 

e, Correlation between the average expression of cell cycle (y axis) and that 
of stemness genes (x axis) across molecularly defined oligodendrogliomas 
(by IDH mutation, chromosome 1p and 19q co-deletion, and absence of 
P53 and ATRX mutations) profiled by TCGA (n = 69) with bulk RNA-seq. 
Average expression was defined by centring the log-transformed RSEM 
gene quantifications. Also shown are the linear least-square regression 
and Pearson correlation coefficient. f, Specific enrichment of $/G2/M cells 
compared to G1 cells among stem-like or undifferentiated cells. Shown 

is the proportion (y axis) of each marked category of cells among the 
stem-like or undifferentiated subpopulations. Significant enrichments are 
marked (P< 0.01, hypergeometric test). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | CCND2 is associated with both cycling 
and non-cycling stem/progenitor cells. a, CCND2, but not CCND1 or 


CCND3, is upregulated in non-cycling stem-like oligodendroglioma cells. 


Shown are the average expression levels (y axis, log-scale) of three cyclin 
D genes (x axis) in non-cycling cells classified as OC-like cells (light 
blue), undifferentiated cells (grey) and stem-like cells (purple). CCND2 is 
approximately fourfold higher in stem-like non-cycling cells than in 
OC-like and undifferentiated cells (P < 0.001 by permutation test). 
Conversely, CCND1 and CCND3 are expressed at comparable levels in 
stem-like and OC-like cells. b, Upregulation of cyclin D genes in cycling 
cells compared to non-cycling cells. As in a but for up regulation 
(log,-ratio) in cycling cells vs. non-cycling cells. CCND2 levels further 
increase in cycling undifferentiated and stem-like cells but not in OC- 
like cells, whereas CCND1 and CCND3 levels increase in OC-like cycling 
cells more than in undifferentiated and stem-like cycling cells. c, Distinct 


expression patterns of cyclin D genes in human brain development. Shown 


PCNA 


on 0 5 
Relative expression 
(log) 


AURKB 


are the expression patterns of three cyclin D genes (rows) in human brain 
samples at different points in pre- and post-natal development, sorted by 
age (columns) from the Allen Brain Atlas'*. CCND2 is associated with 
prenatal samples, whereas CCND1 and CCND3 are expressed mostly in 
childhood and adult samples. d, CCND2 is upregulated in activated versus 
quiescent NSCs", both among cycling and non-cycling cells. Activated 
NSCs were partitioned into non-cycling cells (black) and cycling cells in 
the G1/S (green) or G2/M (red) phases (Methods). Expression difference 
(y axis) for each of three genes (x axis) was quantified for each of these 
subsets as the logy-ratio of the average expression in the respective subset 
versus the quiescent NSCs, and was significant for each of the three subsets 
(P< 0.05 by permutation test). Although CCND2 (left) is induced in both 
cycling and non-cycling activated NSCs, two canonical cell cycle genes 
(PCNA, middle; and AURKB, right) are not induced in non-cycling genes 
but were induced preferentially in G1/S and G2/M cells, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Subclonal mutations tend to span the cellular 
hierarchy. Each panel shows lineage (x axis) and stemness (y axis) scores 
of cells in which we ascertained by single cell RNA-seq a mutant (red), 

a wild-type (blue) or none (black) of the alleles. Included are mutations 
for which at least three cells were identified as mutants and that were 
identified by WES as subclonal (fraction <60%). The gene names, tumour 
name, ABSOLUTE-derived fraction of mutant cells (E, expected fraction) 
and the fraction of cells detected as mutant by RNA-seq (O, observed) 

are also indicated within each panel. We note that identification of a 
wild-type allele (blue) does not imply a wild-type cell because mutations 
may be heterozygous, and thus cells could contain both alleles while only 
one may be detected by single-cell RNA-seq. The observed fraction of 
mutations (O) is much lower than expected (E) due to limited coverage 
of the single-cell RNA-seq data, as well as due to heterozygosity. The 

vast majority of mutations (20 of 22) are distributed across the hierarchy 
and span multiple compartments. Two remaining mutations (H2AFV 
and EIF2AK2) appear more restricted to the ‘undifferentiated region 


(intermediate lineage and stemness scores), which could reflect our 
limited detection rate of mutant cells and/or a bias of the mutation to 

a particular region. To test the significance of potential biases in the 
distribution of mutations we calculated, for each mutation, a Euclidean 
distance among all pairs of mutant cells (based on their lineage and 
stemness scores), and compared the average pairwise distances among 
mutant cells to that among randomly selected subsets of the same number 
of cells. None of the mutations were significant with a false discovery rate 
(FDR) of 0.1, although this could reflect our limited statistical power and 
we cannot exclude a potential bias. The apparent bias of mutant cells to the 
OC lineage over the AC lineage (that is, positive versus negative lineage 
scores) reflects the lower frequencies of AC-like cells compared to OC-like 
cells in MGH53 and MGH54 (MGHS3: 17% AC versus 39% OC; MGH54: 
23% AC vs. 45% OC); this bias is also observed for the detection of wild- 
type alleles (blue) demonstrating that there is no bias against mutation 
detection in the AC lineage. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Loss-of-heterozygosity event in MGH54 
reveals two clones that span the cellular hierarchy. a, Chromosome 
18 loss of heterozygosity (LOH) in MGHS54. Allelic fraction analysis of 
MGH54 SNPs from WES shows an imbalance (red and blue dots) in 
the frequency of alternative alleles in chromosome Lp, 19q, as well as 
chromosome 18, despite the normal copy number at this chromosome 
(Fig. 1a). This is consistent with an LOH event in which presumably 
one copy of chromosome 18 was deleted, and the other copy amplified. 
The weaker imbalance compared to chromosomes 1p and 19q further 
suggests that this is a subclonal event. b, Each of two clones defined by 


-1 0 1 2 
Lineage OC-like 


chromosome 18 LOH status spans the full hierarchy. Shown are the lineage 
(x axis) and stemness (y axis) scores for each cell from MGHS54 (n = 1,174) 
classified as pre-LOH (red), post-LOH (blue) and unresolved (black) 
based on RNA-seq reads that map to SNPs in the minor (that is, deleted) 
chromosome. Both the pre- and post-LOH clones span the different 
tumour subpopulations. Pre-LOH cells were defined as all cells with reads 
that map to minor alleles in chromosome 18; post-LOH cells were defined 
as all cells with reads that map to at least five different major alleles, but 

no reads that map to minor alleles in chromosome 18; all other cells were 
defined as unresolved. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature19781 


Corrigendum: Human commensals 
producing a novel antibiotic impair 
pathogen colonization 


Alexander Zipperer, Martin C. Konnerth, Claudia Laux, 
Anne Berscheid, Daniela Janek, Christopher Weidenmaier, 
Marc Burian, Nadine A. Schilling, Christoph Slavetinsky, 
Matthias Marschal, Matthias Willmann, Hubert Kalbacher, 
Birgit Schittek, Heike Brdtz-Oesterhelt, Stephanie Grond, 
Andreas Peschel & Bernhard Krismer 


Nature 535, 511-516 (2016); doi:10.1038/nature18634 


In the interests of transparency, in this Article we wish to amend the 
competing financial interests statement to read: “Tuebingen University 
has filed a provisional patent application that covers the compound 
lugdunin and derivatives thereof, as well as the application of 
lugdunin-producing bacteria for the prevention of bacterial infections 
(European patent application number EP 15 160 285.1)” The online 
versions of the paper have been corrected. 
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HE TIAN 


THE REAL-TIME 
TECHNICOLOUR LIVING BRAIN 


Neurobiologists are coming up with innovative ways to 
get high-resolution pictures of the whole brain at work. 


Elaborate arrangements of lasers, mirrors and optics are allowing researchers to probe the brain in ever more creative ways. 


BY AMBER DANCE 


osa Cossart thinks she knows what a 
Rees looks like. 

In a study published in Science in 
September, Cossart, a neurobiologist at the 
Institute of Neurobiology of the Mediterranean 
in Marseilles, France, opened up mouse brains 


to visualize their neural activity as the animals 
raced on treadmills and rested. As the mice 


ran, some 50 neurons in their hippocampi 
fired in sequence, possibly to help the animals 
measure the distance travelled. Later, when 
the mice were resting, certain subsets of those 
neurons turned on again’. This reactivation, 
Cossart suspects, has to do with encoding and 
retrieving memory — as if the mouse is recall- 
ing its earlier exercise. 

“The power of imaging is really to be able 
to see the cells, to see not only the active ones 


but also the silent ones and to map them on 
the anatomical structure of the brain,” she says. 
It has not yet provided proof for Cossart’s 
hypothesis, but the microscope and neural- 
activity markers behind the techniques repre- 
sent the very latest in methods to study brain 
connectivity. In the past, researchers studied 
just a few neurons at a time using electrodes 
implanted into the brain. But that gives a 
fairly crude picture of what is going on, like 
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| TECHNOLOGY | NEUROBIOLOGY 


» looking at a monitor with just a couple of 
functioning pixels, says Rafael Yuste, director 
of the NeuroTechnology Center at Columbia 
University in New York City. 

But new techniques are fleshing out the 
picture. Scientists can now watch neurons 
live and in colour, helping them to work out 
which cells work together. Methods such as 
Cossart’s zoom in at the microscopic scale to 
catch individual neurons in the act; others pro- 
vide a whole-brain, or mesoscopic, view. And 
although it is possible to perform these experi- 
ments with an off-the-shelf microscope, scien- 
tists have been customizing them to suit their 
specific purposes; these devices are in various 
stages of commercialization. 

The field of live-brain imaging is flourishing 
thanks to innovations such as two-photon 
microscopy, which allows scientists to image 
deeper into brain tissue, and indicators that 
flash as neurons fire; Cossart combined the 
two in her study. 

Major funding initiatives are also pushing 
the field forward, particularly the US Brain 
Research through Advancing Innovative Neu- 
rotechnologies (BRAIN) Initiative, which aims 
to improve researchers’ ability to map the brain. 
The US National Institutes of Health has part- 
nered with groups in Canada, Australia and 
Denmark to co-fund investigators from other 
countries involved in the BRAIN Initiative. 
In Japan, the Brain Mapping by Innovative 
Neurotechnologies for Disease Studies (Brain/ 
MINDS) programme includes funding for pro- 
jects such as functional magnetic resonance 
imaging (fMRI) analysis of the marmoset brain. 

Nevertheless, the scientists involved in these 
projects face major challenges. The biggest is 
the brain matter itself. “Brain tissue has the 
optical properties of milk,” Yuste says. The 
light waves that microscopists use to visualize 
neurons tend to bounce off surrounding tissue 
and scatter in multiple directions. That means 
that most studies cannot penetrate much more 
than a millimetre below the brain's surface. But 
researchers can now use both crude surgical 
techniques (removing part of the brain to dis- 
cern what happens underneath, or poking in 
fibre optics, for example) and tricks of light to 


New methods such as SCAPE are making it possible to visualize 3D neural activity in animals as they move, 
as in these apical dendrites in the brain of a living mouse. 


sneak their laser beams deeper into the tissue. 

Other challenges include the incredible speed 
at which mammalian neurons communicate as 
well as how to integrate data all the way from the 
meso- to the microscale. “The dream is obvi- 
ously every neuron — every axon, dendrite, 
synapse — in the whole brain flashing away,” 
says Columbia biomedical engineer Elizabeth 
Hillman. “We can do it in the fruit-fly brain, and 
in the zebrafish, just not yet in the mouse” 

But despite its limitations, live-mouse-brain 
imaging is already starting to reveal how neu- 
ral connections can be silenced, or regrow, in 
studies of brain disease and ageing. 


OF CALCIUM AND CIRCULATION 

Take the work that has been done on stroke at 
the mesoscale, for instance. Blood clots in the 
brain damage neurons and thus the routes of 
neural communication. The damage can easily 
be seen in people: {MRI has shown that stroke 
affects the flow of blood between mirror-image 
parts of the two hemispheres, a cross-talk that 
is crucial for activities such as coordinated 
movement. But probing the details of stroke is 
difficult to do in people, so researchers includ- 
ing neurologist Jin-Moo Lee at Washington 


AN IMAGING PALETTE 

Aselection of the genetically encoded neural-activity indicators used in live-brain imaging. 

Indicator Mode Excitation (nm) Emission (nm) Addgene ID 

Calcium 

GCaMP5G 2-photon 900-1000 (near infrared) | 509 (green) 31788 

GCaMP5G 1 -photon 488 (blue) 509 (green) 31788 

GCaMP6f 2 -photon 900-1000 (near infrared) | 509 (green) 40755 

GCaMP6f 1 -photon 488 (blue) 509 (green) 40755 

Voltage 

QuasAr2-mRuby2 1 -photon 561 (yellow) 600 (red) 59174 

QuasAr2-Citrine 1 -photon 488 (blue) 529 (yellow) 59172 

QuasAr2-mOrange2 | 1 -photon 532 (green) 565 (orange) 59173 
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University School of Medicine in St. Louis, 
Missouri, are keen to use mice as a model to 
study the disease and possible treatments. 

However, mouse brains are so small that 
fMRI signals get lost in the noise, so Lee had 
to turn to a different technique to track blood 
flow. His colleague Joe Culver, a biomedical 
engineer, introduced him to a technique called 
optical intrinsic signal imaging (OIS), which 
picks up colour alterations that are linked to 
changes in blood oxygen levels. Oxygenated 
blood is reddish and deoxygenated blood blu- 
ish, and the different colours can be detected 
through the thin skull of a mouse using fairly 
basic scientific equipment, or even a wear- 
able consumer camera known as a GoPro. 
Well-oxygenated areas are likely to be more 
active than others. To study neural connectiv- 
ity, Culver and his colleagues zoomed out to 
look at the entire cortex, and presumed that 
highly oxygenated spots that are flashing in 
sync are likely to be connected. He calls the 
new method “functional connectivity optical 
intrinsic signal imaging”, or fcOIS’. 

In 2014, Culver and Lee used this technique 
to show that strokes in mice affect connections 
between mirror-image parts of the two hemi- 
spheres, just as they do in people’. Culver has 
also applied fcOIS to a mouse model of Alzhei- 
mer’s disease and found that cross-hemisphere 
communication not only drops, but is also 
correlated with plaque deposition and with 
ageing. The loss of connectivity seems to hap- 
pen first, foreshadowing which areas might be 
vulnerable to plaque accumulation’. 

The technique provides a good first-pass 
screen for changes in connectivity, Culver says, 
because it works on any mouse; some markers, 
including those used by Cossart, need to be 
genetically engineered into mouse neurons. 
Yet it’s still only a surrogate marker of brain 
activity. A step closer is calcium indicators. 
When neurons receive a signal, an electrical 
current passes through them. That depolarizes 
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the plasma membrane and opens ion chan- 
nels, allowing calcium to flood into the cell. 
Indicators in the cytoplasm change shape and 
fluoresce when calcium flows in, providing 
more-immediate visual feedback. Among 
the most popular calcium indicators are the 
GCaMP proteins (see ‘An imaging palette’) 
developed at the Janelia Research Campus 
in Ashburn, Virginia, which are now in their 
sixth generation. “We're switching everything 
we can over to calcium,’ says Culver. 


FLASHING QUASARS 
Calcium indicators have become the work- 
horses of live-brain microscopy. Scientists can 
see every neuron — at least in the plane imaged 
by their microscope — and follow their activ- 
ity over time. For this kind of focus, scientists 
often use two-photon microscopy. In standard 
microscopy, a fluorophore is excited by just one 
packet of light, so any fluorophore that receives 
a packet will light up, even if it is outside the 
focal plane. In two-photon microscopy, sci- 
entists use a longer-wavelength laser, so the 
fluorophore must absorb two photons simul- 
taneously to fluoresce. Because the chance of 
two photons hitting the same spot is high only 
at the laser’s focal point, the signal is effectively 
limited to the focal plane. As an added bonus, 
the longer-wavelength, lower-energy light can 
penetrate deeper into the tissue. By scanning 
the laser across the brain, microscopists can 
build up a high-resolution picture of the brain 
at a depth of up to one millimetre, Yuste says. 
Yet calcium indicators are still only a proxy 
for the electrical spikes that mediate neural sig- 
nalling. And they’re relatively slow to reflect 
neural communication — “the smeared-out 
remnant of a spike’, says David Kleinfeld, a 
neurophysicist at the University of California, 
San Diego. It takes about 100 milliseconds after 
the membrane depolarizes for the calcium to 
bind to the indicator and cause it to change 
shape and fluoresce, estimates Karel Svoboda, 
a neurobiologist and biophysicist at Janelia. It 
also takes half a second or so for the fluores- 
cence signal to decay back to the unlit state, 
so two or three electrical impulses, or ‘action 


Microscale images can reveal neural activity ina 
rat hippocampus. 
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potentials, could pass in the time that the cal- 
cium system can indicate only one. “You prob- 
ably miss stuff,’ Svoboda says. 

The seventh generation of GCaMP 
indicators, anticipated within the year, should 
improve the response speed by an order of 
magnitude, as well as boost its sensitivity, 
Svoboda says. But no calcium indicator will 
ever measure action potentials with the same 
speed and range as electrodes, he says. 

Adam E. Cohen, a biophysicist at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, is 
pursuing a faster type of visual indicator — one 
that fluoresces as the membrane depolarizes. 

The sensors — called genetically encoded 
voltage indicators (GEVIs) — are based ona 
protein that allows a Dead Sea microbe to har- 
vest solar energy. Luckily for Cohen and his 
collaborators, that protein — called Archaer- 
hodopsin — also fluoresced in response to 
changes in mem- 
brane voltage. And 
Cohen’s team was 
able to enhance the 
mechanism to create 
a pair of GEVIs called 
QuasArs. But the 
QuasArs were fairly 
dim, so the group 
fused them to brighter fluorophores to cre- 
ate pairs that perform fluorescence resonance 
energy transfer (FRET), with one fluorophore 
influencing the emission of the other’. 

Cohen's team used these indicators, which 
are available in a handful of colours (see ‘An 
imaging palette’), to monitor spontaneous and 
induced voltages in cultured rat neurons. Yet, 
like calcium indicators, GEVIs are neither fast 
enough nor bright enough to faithfully report 
neural firing, Cohen acknowledges. And the 
available colours are restrictive: ideally, he 
says, GEVIs should fluoresce in the far-red 
part of the light spectrum, leaving the rest of 
the rainbow open for the use of other proteins. 
In particular, neuroscientists often use light- 
activated proteins to control neuronal activity, 
using a technique called optogenetics. 


“The dream is 
obviously every 
neuron — every 
axon, dendrite, 
synapse — in 
the whole brain 
flashing away.” 


ADVANCING MICROSCOPY 

Other researchers are focusing on the micros- 
copy itself, and specifically on imaging in 3D. 
Because the neurons that work together are 
not conveniently organized ina single plane, 
the scanning process must be able to keep 
pace with signalling across the volume of the 
brain. Ten frames or ‘volumes’ per second is a 
good benchmark, says Fritjof Helmchen, who 
co-directs the Brain Research Institute at the 
University of Zurich in Switzerland. “This is 
one of the clocks the brain is working on” — 
millisecond resolution would be even better, 
he adds. 

That means that microscope designers must 
minimize the moving parts that slow things 
down, says Diego Restrepo, co-director of the 
Center for NeuroScience at the University 
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Two-photon microscopy can image cells as deep as 1mm. These cortical neurons were imaged at 200 pm. 


of Colorado Anschutz Medical Campus 
in Aurora. He and his collaborators have 
eliminated the up-and-down motion required 
for focusing by using a liquid objective lens 
that is controlled by electric field. “When you 
throw oil on water, you form a lens, explains 
Restrepo. By making the lens very small, he 
and his colleagues have managed to make it 
very stable, so that it 

doesn't bobble about 

as an animal moves. 

And they can change 

the lens’ shape and 

focal plane by altering the electrical field. 
Restrepo’s team has used this lens in combina- 
tion with a confocal microscope and a fibre- 
optic system to image brain slices®, and now 
plan to attach the device to a mouse’s head. 

At University College London, neuroscien- 
tist Angus Silver found a way to accelerate the 
focus changes while imaging across multiple 
focal planes. He uses an acousto-optic lens that 
transmits megahertz sound waves through tel- 
lurium dioxide crystals to focus the laser beam. 
“The limitation to speed is the speed of sound 
across crystal, basically,’ Silver says. The tech- 
nique still isn’t ideal for quickly imaging every 
neuron in a volume, he says, but it can move 
from one region to the next in about 25 micro- 
seconds’. That makes it useful for viewing all 
of a sparse population, such as inhibitory 
interneurons in a volume of brain, he suggests. 

Another solution to quickly sampling 
different depths is a modification of light-sheet 
microscopy, which typically involves moving 
multiple lenses to continually refocus a sheet 


of light. The technique can image one or two 
volumes per second, Hillman estimates. But 
by turning the sheet on an angle and using a 
single mirror to sweep it across the volume 
of interest, Hillman’s group achieved a rate of 
20 times per second. Hillman calls the tech- 
nique swept confocally aligned planar excita- 
tion, or SCAPE, and her team has used it to 
visualize dozens of distinct firing patterns in 
the brains of awake mice®. The technology has 
been licensed to Leica Microsystems in Wet- 
zlar, Germany. 

Yuste’s group offers yet another option. It 
uses a spatial light modulator, which splits the 
laser beam into many beamlets, each of which 
is aimed at a different part of the tissue. “Imag- 
ine a comb of light that’s hitting the sample,” 
Yuste explains. The microscope picks up any 
light that comes back, so it can capture multi- 
ple planes at once’. It can collect about ten sets 
of images per second, and the researchers are 
already speeding that up, Yuste says. Yuste has 
licensed the technology to Bruker in Billerica, 
Massachusetts, and Olympus in Tokyo, and is 
contemplating starting his own company. 


ZOOMING IN, ZOOMING OUT 

Most 2D and 3D techniques remain hampered 
by how the brain scatters light, but scientists 
have ways of circumventing that limitation, 
too. At Cornell University in Ithaca, New 
York, applied physicist Chris Xu and his col- 
leagues reasoned that if two photons could 
push the imaging depth to a millimetre or so, 
then three should go even deeper. Indeed, Xu’s 
three-photon imaging can reach two or three 
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times further down than two-photon imaging 
can, he says, although the limits depend on 
the properties of the tissue being imaged. His 
group managed to use the technique to image 
the mouse hippocampus, without removing 
any of the cortex above”®. 

Xu’s team still can’t penetrate all the way 
through the brain — “We're literally still 
scratching the surface; he acknowledges — 
but there’s plenty of room for improvement, 
he says. 

There’s also room to develop live-brain 
imaging in other ways. A number of research- 
ers, including Kleinfeld and Svoboda, have 
devised systems that combine the wide 
mesoscopic field of view with the single-cell 
resolution achieved by two-photon imag- 
ing, allowing them to zoom out on much of 
the brain or zoom in, Google Earth-style, 
on individual neurons’. Kleinfeld’s field- 
of-view covers an 8x10 millimetre section of 
cortex; Svoboda’ group can manage a cylinder 
of brain about 5 millimetres in diameter and 
1 millimetre deep, and that’s about 25 times the 
typical field-of-view in two-photon micros- 
copy, he says. Svoboda has now trained several 
labs to build their own versions of his micro- 
scope, and licensed the technology to Thorlabs 
in Newton, New Jersey. 

Ultimately, these diverse technologies 
could realize Yuste’s dream for neuroscience: 
to “crack the code” that links neural firing 
patterns with behaviour and sensation. The 
technology can't yet be used to look at and 
interpret the activity in a mouse’ visual cortex, 
for instance, but it has certainly added plenty 
of pixels to the screen. m 


Amber Dance is a freelance science writer in 
Los Angeles, California. 
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The Technology Feature ‘The dark side of 
the human genome’ (Nature 538, 275-277; 
2016) implied that Ran Elkon was solely 
responsible for performing the first screen 
using the advanced editing system. In fact, 
he was part of the team headed by Reuven 
Agami. 
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Caught in atrap 


The pressures of a scientific career can take their toll on people’s ability to cope. 


BY EMILY SOHN 


achel was working towards her PhD in 
Re when depression first threatened 

to derail her career. The psychologist 
was clocking 14- to 16-hour days to launch 
a study and was overseeing 12 research assis- 
tants. In her spare time, she was planning her 
wedding. 

For three weeks, she barely slept and 
subsisted on sweets and energy bars. Then 
came a crying spell that started at a sad thea- 
tre performance and turned into three days 
of uncontrollable sobbing. “I was sitting on 
my couch, staring at the wall and crying,” 
says Rachel, who requested that her name be 
changed for this article. 


The seeds of Rachel's depression pre-dated 
her PhD. “You are bombarded with messages 
before you even apply for PhD programmes — 
that it’s hard to get in, that 50% dont finish, 
that it’s hard to get postdocs, that it’s impos- 
sible to get grants,” she says. “At the same 
time, you are surrounded by people who have 
PhDs. If you already have a tendency toward 
perfectionism or self-doubt, it feeds that really 
nicely” 

She returned to work after a two-week break 
that included therapy and a prescription for 
antidepressants. After completing her disser- 
tation, she landed an assistant-professor post 
at a university in New York. 

“If you had asked me at the time, I would 
have said, ‘Oh no, I’m never finishing. ’m 
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leaving academia, ” she says about her break. 
When she shared her feelings with her father, 
who also holds a PhD, he told her, “Welcome 
to science.” 

Depression and anxiety are widespread, 
including among scientists, who often face 
intense pressure to work long hours, pub- 
lish in high-profile journals, win grants to 
support themselves and others and rebound 
after repeated rejections. Depression affects 
350 million people around the world and is the 
leading cause of disability globally, according 
to the World Health Organization (WHO). 

Each year in the United States, almost 7% 
of adults, or an estimated 16 million people, 
have at least one major depressive episode. To 
be diagnosed with the condition, people > 
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> must experience a minimum of five specific 
symptoms that impair functioning or cause 
significant distress almost every day for at 
least two weeks. One of those must be a per- 
sistently low mood (marked perhaps by a 
sense of emptiness or hopelessness) or a loss of 
pleasure or interest in almost all activities. But 
they might also include recurrent thoughts of 
death or significant weight loss, for example. 

The chance that a person will develop 
depression during their lifetime varies by 
nation — in the United States, it is 17%. 
Depression frequently goes hand-in-hand 
with anxieties or worries that are so exces- 
sive that they interfere with life. Such anxiety 
affects about 18% of US adults, or 40 million 
people. More than 25% of Europeans have 
some form of anxiety or depression, accord- 
ing to the WHO. 

Research on the prevalence of anxiety and 
depression specifically in scientists is scarce. 
But risks are probably comparable to those 
for the rest of the population, says Jerald Kay, 
a psychiatrist at Wright State University in 
Dayton, Ohio, and co-editor of Mental Health 
Care in the College Community (Wiley, 2010), 
whose practice has focused on physicians, 
university students and faculty members, 
including researchers. 

Some situations are more likely to lead to 
anxiety and depression. Graduate studies can 
be particularly tough, because students sud- 
denly face high expectations and low salaries 
and find that their fates lie in the hands of 
advisers, who can even live in another country. 

Ina 2014 survey of 790 graduate students at 
the University of California, Berkeley, almost 
half of PhD students met the criteria for 
depression, including up to 46% of those in a 
category that included biological and physical 
sciences. The stigma associated with mental 


illness can make many researchers cautious 
about revealing their struggles to anyone, let 
alone to superiors. Still, experts say that it’s 
important to seek help, at least from profes- 
sionals. “If you feel like you're the only one 
struggling with a problem, you think, ‘It’s my 
personal problem, it’s my fault,” says Joeri 
Tijdink, a psychiatrist at the VU University 
Medical Center in Amsterdam, “nota fault of 
the system.” 

Most universities have mental-health 
services that offer confidential help, although 
many researchers who have weathered the 
storm of depression list superiors and col- 
leagues as sources of support. In a high-pres- 
sure career that values prestige but is rife with 
criticism, it helps to know that youre not alone 
(see ‘Dealing with depressior). 


HELPING HANDS 

Shweta Ramdas struggled quietly with 
depression for several years. Originally from 
India and a graduate of the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore, Ramdas found winters 
increasingly intolerable when she moved to 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, to do 
a PhD in bioinformatics. 

On some days she would just stare at her 
computer, taking weeks to finish one-day 
tasks. Uninterested in food and tired of feeling 
unhappy, she thought about quitting. 

Ramdas finally told her department chair, 
who said that others had faced similar prob- 
lems. Soon colleagues were telling her their 
own stories. “These were amazing people who 
I really admire,” she says. “And they did not 
seem from the outside to be depressed” 

Ramdas spent eight months with family 
in India, where she saw a therapist. Her pro- 
fessors in Michigan told her to take as much 
time as she needed. She returned this autumn 


DEALING WITH DEPRESSION 


Resources to help those who are struggling 


Many scientists are likely to encounter 

a colleague who is struggling. Experts 
recommend assuring the person that they 
are not alone and that it’s OK to ask for 
help. Checking in by calling or texting, and 
listening to what they have to say can help 
the person to feel cared about and less 
isolated. 

Don’t tell someone to snap out of it or 
cheer up. Don’t offer simple-sounding 
solutions, such as yoga or a new diet. It 
can be insulting to imply that distractions 
or easy fixes will solve depression. Those 
kinds of words can also make someone feel 
like a failure for being unable to get better 
alone. And don’t ask if they are all better 
now. Healing is a long process and does not 
necessarily have an end point. 


For anyone who is struggling themselves, 
or would like to pass on information about 
resources, some include: 

@ Anxiety and Depression Association of 
America: go.nature.com/2fibvir 

@ US National Institute of Mental Health: 
go.nature.com/2fOvxcw 

@ Mind, for better mental health: 
go.nature.com/2eg6ffs 

@ Mental Health Europe: go.nature. 
com/2fijxxv 

@ World Health Organization on 
depression: go.nature.com/2fOntsq 

@ World Health Organization on mental 
health: go.nature.com/2f7fmb2 

@ The UK Student Mental Health 
Charity’s Guide for Friends: go.nature. 
com/2euxzzd E.S. 
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determined to set limits on work. 

Now she is talking to her supervisors about 
helping others who struggle with depression. 
“T feel like graduate schools can do a better job 
about getting this into the open a lot more,” 
Ramdas says. “I could have handled it better 
if [had known it wasn't just me” 

Elizabeth Droge-Young experienced her 
first depressive episode in early 2012 while 
studying the mating systems of promiscuous 
beetles for a PhD at Syracuse University in 
New York. At first, she would sit on the couch 
in her pyjamas playing video games, watching 
films or listening to sad music and questioning 
the meaning of life. 

As time passed, she became unable to get to 
the lab or take showers. In 2014, she spent ten 
days in a hospital almost within view of her 
lab. “As my life started falling apart, science 
was really the last thing I held on to,” says 
Droge- Young, who earned her degree this 
year and is now a science writer. “It kept me 
going for quite some time, until my depression 
became too big an issue.” 

The transition to graduate studies can be 
jarring, says Matthew Wilkins, an evolution- 
ary biologist at the University of Nebraska— 
Lincoln. When he started his PhD programme 
at the University of Colorado Boulder in 2008, 
he was caught unawares by the sudden expec- 
tation to be self-driven and by the ruthlessness 
of a career in science, in which successes are 
often punctuated by rejections — for grants, 
publications and jobs. 

That endless need for external validation can 
foster anxiety, adds Wilkins, who once received 
a disappointing score on a high-stakes exam — 
a week before landing a prestigious fellowship. 
“In academia, success is not guaranteed,” he 
says. “You recognize that it’s going to be hard. I 
don’t think you recognize that it’s going to take 
a psychological toll on you.” 

Tijdink chose to study the psychological 
effects of publication pressure, partly because 
of conversations with therapists who treat sci- 
entists. “They feel so pressured,’ the therapists 
told him. “They are exhausted. They are sus- 
picious of people stealing their ideas. Or they 
feel that colleagues want their positions.” 

He wanted to make the problem more 
visible. In a survey of more than 400 medical 
academics in the Netherlands, published in 
2013, Tijdink reported that nearly 25% met 
the criteria for burnout, which is defined as 
emotional exhaustion (J. K. Tijdink et al. PLoS 
ONE 8, e73381; 2013). 

Some scientists struggle when they venture 
beyond conventional research tracks. Paul 
Andrews, an evolutionary psychologist at 
McMaster University in Hamilton, Canada, 
says that when he was a postdoc, he thought 
his prospects were good because he had pub- 
lished well-cited papers in good journals. But 
he couldn't find a position that allowed him 
to specialize in the biological basis of depres- 
sion. Frustrated, he lost his motivation to eat, 
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sleep and exercise. And he obsessed about 
whether to try getting one big study into an 
influential journal or to churn out lots of 
smaller papers. 

Andrews took the riskier first approach, 
eventually publishing a paper in Psychologi- 
cal Review in 2009 (P. W. Andrews and J. A. 
Thomson Jr Psychol. Rev. 116, 620-654; 
2009) that received lots of publicity, includ- 
ing a feature about his work in The New 
York Times Magazine early in 2010. Even 
after that, he had trouble getting interviews, 
despite submitting many applications. “I 
was like, “What do I have to do to get a job?” 
says Andrews, who was by then desperate, 
depressed and anxious. 

He still has recurring depressive symp- 
toms when he struggles with obstacles at 
work. His research, which challenges main- 
stream ideas about depression as a disorder 
and the role of serotonin, also raises doubts 
about the value of antidepressants. He has 
found it hard to get his work published. 


TRICKY TOPICS 

Sometimes, research topics can induce dark 
thoughts, says Alejandro Frid, who started 
studying endangered deer in Chile in 1990 
and later investigated the effects of marine 
fisheries on predator-prey interactions in 
Alaska and British Columbia. 

The more his research pointed to the 
damaging implications of climate change, 
the more angry and nihilistic he became. 
“By nihilism, I mean that there is no point 
in caring about the future because there 
really isn’t one,” says Frid, who is nowa 
science coordinator at the Central Coast 
Indigenous Resource Alliance near Van- 
couver, Canada, and wrote the book A 
World For My Daughter: An Ecologist’s 
Search for Optimism (Caitlin, 2015). “It’s 
all doom. Humans are destructive and we 
don’t know any better. There’s no real vision 
worth living for.” 

Depression has become a recurring topic 


of conversation among environmentalists. 
Frid has cultivated hopefulness by focusing 
on ecological resilience and the human 
capacity for problem solving. He is also 
working to influence policies and human 
behaviours that affect the environment — 
approaches that helped to reshape his career 
and brighten his outlook. 

Scientists can be wary of admitting to 
symptoms of depression or anxiety. But 
researchers who confide in colleagues say 
they’re often surprised by the support they 
receive. 

Like Ramdas, Droge- Young found that 
when she overcame her fear of telling lab 
colleagues about her mental illness, others 
told similar stories. One had spent time in 
the same hospital. Faculty members con- 
tributed to a Kickstarter funding campaign 
for two art shows that describe her expe- 
rience of depression and self-harm. Her 
adviser and his family attended. “People are 
really caring,’ she says, “if you open up with 
your vulnerabilities.” 

Not everyone feels comfortable talking to 
their superiors, but they should really see a 
professional as early as possible, says Kay. 
“If you think you're struggling, that’s a good 
reason to get help,’ he says. And if one thera- 
pist doesn’t seem like a good fit, find another, 
Droge- Young advises. 

Allowing time for outside interests can 
help to alleviate work-related anxiety. For 

Droge-Young, that 


“If you means getting outside 
think you’re or throwing Oscars- 
struggling, watching parties. 
that’s a good Wilkins likes to rock- 
reason to get climb, play football 
help. is and run. He also rec- 


ommends developing 
short-term projects with quick deadlines 
that aren't work-related. This year, he and a 
friend started entering — and winning — film 
competitions. 

Recognizing that it is normal and even 
helpful to feel down when faced with com- 
plex problems may also help scientists to 
cope, says Andrews. He sees his own bouts 
of depression not as a sign of a malfunc- 
tioning brain, but as a response to impor- 
tant problems. That response helps him to 
focus. When prompted by social problems 
or work stresses, he says, the body reallocates 
energy to the brain. The hypothalamus kicks 
in, suppressing libido and other physical 
drives and inducing a fixation on negative 
thoughts. 

Although such rumination is often seen as 
a bad thing, dwelling ona problem can actu- 
ally help to solve it because it helps the mind 
to break it down into smaller components. 
Just like a scientist does, Andrews says. = 


Emily Sohn is a freelance journalist in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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EUROPE 


Call to keep funding 


A group of leading European research 
universities is calling on the European 
Commission to restore funds cut from 
the €80-billion (US$88-billion), 7-year 
pan-European research funding scheme 
Horizon 2020. The 21-member League of 
European Research Universities (LERU) 
says in LERU’s Interim Evaluation of 
Horizon 2020 that the diversion of billions 
to support risky research has resulted in 
less funding and lower application success 
rates. The low success rates will dissuade 
talented researchers from applying for 
Horizon research grants in future, the 
report authors warn. LERU calls for the 
commission to increase grant-scheme 
budgets, and warns that the commission 
focuses too much on technical innovation 
and ‘cutting-edge’ research. The authors 
also suggest that the commission should 
repeat popular funding calls to offer more 
chances to apply for grants and provide 
extra funding to support maternity and 
leave options at universities. They also 
call for the creation of large, broad panels 
to evaluate collaborative proposals more 
effectively. 


POLICY 


Minorities programme 


A US$5.9-million expansion of a 
National Science Foundation (NSF) 
programme aims to develop reliable 
career pathways in science, technology, 
engineering and maths (STEM) for 
people in under-represented minority 
groups, who comprise 8% of faculty 
appointments at 4-year US academic 
institutions. The Alliances for Graduate 
Education and the Professoriate 
programme will provide funding 

to 14 universities to address issues, 
policies and practices that limit the 
advancement of people from these 
groups in academic science. Among 
the concerns that the NSF wants 

to address are the difficulties that 
people from minority groups have in 
navigating career transitions, such as 
from graduate student to postdoc and 
postdoc to faculty. Funded universities 
will collaborate on improving the 
advancement and retention of women 
of colour in faculty posts, increasing 
the success rate of under-represented- 
minority postdocs seeking STEM 
faculty posts and improving the 
experience of PhD students presenting 
their dissertations. The NSF offers both 
a Graduate Research Fellowship and a 
Postdoctoral Research Fellowship. 
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eserved. 


Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


BY TROY STIEGLITZ 


he receptionist looked up from her 
[ist with a warm smile. “Can I have 
your name please?” 

“Yes maam, my name is Captain Carter 
Harrison. I’m here to visit Mrs Melissa Taylor.” 

He was a young man with short-cropped 
hair and an athletic build. 
He wore a decorated mil- 
itary uniform. He shifted 
his weight nervously from 
one foot to the other and 
crumpled and folded his 
hat between his hands. 

“Oh, Mr Harrison — 
Melissa has been expect- 
ing you. She's been asking 
the staff about you all 
week. Now don't take 
it personally, but she'll 
probably forget your visit 
and will be asking about 
you all over again tomor- 
row. Here's your visitor's 
identification,” she said as 
she handed over a white 
badge. “Please use the 
computer to check in and 
head down the hallway to 
your left. She’s in room 
3417? 

He nodded, took a deep breath and 
started down the long antiseptic corridor. 
His palms were clammy and his heart was 
pounding as he peeked in through the open 
doorway of the room. 

An elderly woman was lying peacefully in 
bed with her eyes closed. A blue and white 
knitted blanket was pulled up to her waist. 
He paused for a moment and then softly 
knocked three times on the metal door 
frame. Melissa slowly opened her eyes with 
a smile and whispered: “Daddy,” 

“Hi, sweetie,’ he said as he choked back 
tears and entered the room. She had aged so 
much since he had seen her a few months 
before — of course, a few months’ ship time 
meant that years had passed on Earth. 

“How was your trip, Daddy? Did you 
bring me back anything?” Her eyes were 
sparkling, but the sentences were strained. 
She had never resented his absence from 

her life — even into 


> NATURE.COM old age she had 
Follow Futures: always welcomed 
Y @NatureFutures him home with a girl- 
Ei go.nature.com/mtoodm ish enthusiasm. 
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MELISSA 


Lost time. 


“T sure did, kiddo.” He reached into the 
front pocket of his jacket. “I brought you this 
coin from the new colony on Stratus 8 and 
this diamond from the mines on Archibald. 
The crew was able to get some time away 
from the ships during our refuelling stops.” 

She smiled and nodded towards her 
dresser. Hundreds of small trinkets, stones 


and figurines lay spread across its top. He 
stood up and gently placed the objects with 
the rest of her collection. His eyes caught a 
blue and white Terran Starfleet flag hanging 
on one of the walls. 

“Melissa, I wanted to...” he started as he 
turned around. She was sleeping now. He 
pulled a chair up to her bedside and watched 
the rise and fall of his daughter’s chest and 
the way the sunlight came through the 
window and struck her long, grey hair. He 
looked back at the collection on top of the 
dresser and felt warm tears of regret welling 
up in his eyes. To him it was a collection of 
hundreds of missed opportunities — they 
were simply mementos representing far too 
many years spent apart. 

“Tm so sorry, Melissa,’ he said softly. “It 
was never supposed to be like this.” He rose 
and quietly shut the door to the hall and 
sat back down in the chair. “Your grand- 
parents raised a perfect young woman, 
but I missed your first steps, Melissa. I 
missed your graduation and I missed your 
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thesis defence and I missed your wedding 
ceremony ...” he trailed off as his bottom lip 
began to tremble. He bit it and wiped back 
his tears with the sleeve of his itchy wool 
uniform. Then he gently took her wrinkled 
hand with his own. 

“I was only supposed to work as a cap- 
tain for a couple more years, but after your 
mother died we needed 

the money, sweetie — and 
we had just lost so many 
men in the First Interstel- 
lar War ...” He stopped 
and fought back his emo- 
tion. “I couldn't just aban- 
don the Terran Fleet after 
that. Ihad — I have a duty 
to our planet. I know that 
I've already told you this a 
thousand times, sweetie.” 

The captain sat and 
held her hand for a few 
more minutes in silence. 
He pulled the knitted 
blanket up to Melissa’s 
chest and drew the 
window blinds. 

He knew that this was 
probably the last time that 
he would see his daughter 

alive. It would be nearly 
five years’ Earth time before 
he returned from his next assignment. 

“T love you, Melissa.” He gently kissed his 
daughter on the forehead, put on his hat and 
quietly left the room. 

Outside he hailed one of the waiting air 
taxis. He paused before pressing the hatch- 
release button and looked to the sky. Hun- 
dreds of air cars swarmed upwards into the 
clouds to dock with one of the massive fer- 
ries floating above the city. His ferry would 
be leaving the atmosphere soon to rendez- 
vous with his convoy of orbiting starships. 
He still had another 30 years of planetary 
service before he retired, he thought. He 
would lose hundreds of years of Earth 
time before his service was complete. Each 
time he returned home he would learn 
that loved ones had passed away and that 
new ones had been born. He drew a deep 
breath, pressed the hatch-release button and 
climbed inside. = 


Troy Stieglitz is a Golden Age science- 
fiction enthusiast and fledgling writer 
working in the field of environmental 
chemistry. 
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